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Dedication 


In the spring of 1843, Alexander Fleming and his wife Jean Stewart, with their eight children, left the Scot- 
tish Highlands for the forests of Canada West. They first cleared land in Vaughan Township outside Toronto 
and, in 1850, turned north to settle in Derby Township, Grey County. Their courage in seeking a new life, 
determination and perseverance in the face of obstacles, resourcefulness in establishing farms in the wilder- 
ness, all aided by their deep religious faith and exemplary moral character, present an inspiring example to 
their descendants. This family history is dedicated to those Flemings of Derby Township. 

They were ordinary people who suffered frustrations, disappointments and terrible hardship but who, 
against great odds, overcame their adversities to see their children and grandchildren growing up on their 
own land, acquiring a good education and becoming prosperous and self-sufficient. Theirs was a just and 
well-deserved reward after so many years of exhausting toil, self-sacrifice, and quiet tenacity. 

Tam Ruth Larmour. Alexander Fleming was my great-great-grandfather through his youngest son Charles 
and Charles’s son Roy F. Fleming. I inherited a large body of family letters, photos, recollections, and jour- 
nals from my grandfather Roy. The collection grew with contributions from other Fleming descendants. 
Over many years, I have also conducted extensive genealogical and historical research into the family. I am 
especially indebted to Lois McNaught for her detailed study of the Fleming family, to Kay Morrison for her 
assistance and support in all aspects of my research, to Paula Niall for ideas and enthusiastic support, and to 
Gwen Harris of Toronto for bringing it together in this book. 

The question remained: How to complete my dream of a Fleming Family History for descendants? Gwen 
volunteered to weave these materials into a book so that Fleming descendants would have an opportunity to 
appreciate and comprehend the legacy of their remarkable ancestors. 

We welcome all feedback, questions, amendments, and further reminiscences. Contact us directly through 
our website flemingsderbytownship.ca or email: ruth_larmour@sympatico.ca and gwen.harris@sympatico.ca. 


Ruth Hogarth (Fleming) Larmour (2022) 


Preface 


This family history has been long in the making. In the early 1900s, Roy Fleming and his cousin C.A. Flem- 
ing shared a vision of writing the family history to honour their grandparents, Alexander Fleming and Jean 
Stewart, and preserve the family story of migration from Scotland and settlement in Derby Township. 

In 1908 Roy proposed in a letter to C.A. that, 


“,.. each of the sons and daughters of A.F. and J.S. [Alexander and Jean] should write their 
memories of their parents and all information they can think of concerning the family. For 
instance, much could be told of the moral teaching of grandfather and grandmother and 
their parents.” 

Roy would add background about their Highland home at Logierait and genealogical information about 
family lines in Scotland and Canada. Their uncle, William Fleming, would write of the migration from Scot- 
land, farming in Vaughan, and the move to Derby Township, while Bella Herald, daughter of Isabella (Flem- 
ing) Finch, could offer sketches of early life in Derby. 

For the family reunion on 16 July 1927, held at the original family home of Springfield farm at Kilsyth, 
Roy and C.A. produced a small brochure with drawings and an edited version of William’s “Story of the Emi- 
gration.” About 140 family members and friends attended and received a group photo. 

The two cousins continued their research sporadically. In 1938 Roy sent drafts to C.A., and in 1941 a 
proposed book design — Roy fancied a Stewart tartan. 


Excerpt from Letter by Roy EF. Fleming to C.A. Fleming c. 1941. 
(Fleming Family Papers) 


In August 1942 Roy declared to C.A. the family history was “almost finished.” But it wasn't. C.A. died 
in April 1945 and a few years later Roy assembled a three-ring binder of typed sheets for his family. C.A.’s 
grandson Christopher George “Kip” Fleming published the “Fleming Family History” as a spiral-bound 
document in December 2000 using Roy’s materials and contributions from other family members. 

Our purpose in writing this family history is to bring these many pieces together to tell the vibrant and 
courageous story of Alexander, Jean, and their children. We have drawn on the work of Roy and C.A., the 
many letters and recollections, supplemented by careful and extensive historical and archival research, to trace 
the family origins in Scotland through to their lives in North America into the early 1900s. 

Part 1 examines the origins of the Fleming family in Scotland in the early 1800s. Part 2 takes them 
through the perils of emigration in 1843, settlement in Vaughan Township, and their move, in 1850, to Der- 
by Township. Part 3 is about the nine children and their families, their lives and legacy. A concluding section, 
Part 4, describes their experiences as farmers in Kilsyth and their deep ties to the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


We have tried to be thorough in relating the life accounts of Alexander, Jean and their children, and 
in introducing the grandchildren. Much is known about some family lines and very little about others. 
We hope that every descendant who comes upon The Flemings of Derby Township will use this as a base for 
adding what they know and entering into further research. For readers who aren't Flemings, may this book 
spark an interest in the lives of your ancestors. Above all we wish that everyone rejoices in the heritage from 
their forebears. 

The full Fleming Family Tree, to the degree that we know it, is available as a public tree at Ancestry.ca. 
The owner is Ruth Larmour. [https://www.ancestry.ca/family-tree/tree/62663504/family?cfpid=38090106922 
—requires free registration with Ancestry to view.] 
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About Notes and References 


Notes with sources are printed with each chapter. Many of the sources are documents that Roy F. Fleming 
(1878-1958) wrote or collected from others. In addition, Ruth Larmour obtained photocopies of letters 
and family accounts from other family members. These documents are listed in the bibliography. To simplify 
notation, we refer to the entire collection as the Fleming Family Papers (FFP). 


Gwen Harris (2022) 
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Scotland 


CHAPTER | 


The Homeland 


The Promise 


Promise of a better life in a new land was uppermost for Alexander Fleming and his wife Jean Stewart as they 
considered emigration to Canada. Life was harsh and opportunities few for tenant farmers and tradesmen in 
Perthshire, Scotland in the 1800s. Alexander and Jean would sacrifice much to make the journey. They had 
to leave the beauty of the mid-Atholl region on the River Tay, their connections to kin and clan, their Gaelic 
language, their Highland homeland. They left in spite of opposition by family and warnings of hardship. 
Possessed of firm resolve and resourcefulness, they and their children would overcome these obstacles and 
ultimately prosper in Canada West. 

On 2 May 1843, Alexander and Jean with their eight children embarked from Port Glasgow on Scotland’s 
west coast for Quebec City on the Jeannie Deans. From Quebec City, they made their way by boat to Toronto 
and by wagon to nearby Vaughan where tracts of land were being opened for settlers. They were among the 
5,006' people who left Scotland that year, drawn to the Canadas by the prospect of land, work, and a better 
life for their children. In the next few years, Alexander’s siblings and their families would follow. Between 
1831 and 1855 roughly 108,000 people left Scotland for British North America’ in an exodus that one 


q 


author called an “unstoppable force.” 

Rural living in the Highlands was subsistence at best. Many large estate holders were consolidating farms 
to raise sheep as a more lucrative source of income. Others were introducing methods to increase crop yields 
and reduce labour. In Atholl, where Alexander and Jean lived, the Duke of Atholl was planting large acreages 
in larch trees. These changes by estate owners would cause some tenants to lose leases on the farms, and farm 
labourers their employment. Remaining tenants were pressed for higher rents. Farming and employment of 
any type were precarious. Those who did not own land had few choices: Either move south to the growing 
industrial cities for low-paid factory work or emigrate. 

Alexander and Jean chose emigration. Jean saw it as the only way for her sons to own land, and perhaps 
as a way to keep her family together. Jennie Fleming, their youngest daughter, wrote in her reminiscences, “I 
have heard my father say that if he had a clear title to one acre in Scotland, he never would have ventured 
here [to Derby Township], but my mother had ambitions for the future of her family and left her home at 
Kirrandrum.”? The entire family worked seven hard years to save enough for the voyage. When they arrived 
at Toronto in Canada West, Alexander had only one sovereign; but they had friends, faith, determination and 
resourcefulness. 


This is their story. 
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The Homeland 


For generations, the families the Flemings and the Stewarts lived in the valley of the River Tay, inland from 
the Firth of Forth and north of Perth, in the adjacent parishes of Logierait and Dowally. The countryside 
was gently rolling with lochs and winding rivers, fertile vales, sloping fields and pastures, and wooded hills. 
Further north the Blair-Atholl parish stretched with arable lands along the Garry River and the hills of 
pasture and peaks of the Grampian Mountains. 

This is the Atholl district, at the centre of Scotland, in the historic county Perthshire. The region stretches 
west from the Tay River at Dunkeld to Lochaber and north to Badenoch in Inverness-shire. It includes the 
area around the Tummel and Garry Rivers in the 
current North Perthshire. The name Athole (the 
historical form of Atholl) signifies “pleasant land.” 

The Gazetteer of Scotland described the district in the 
1830s as “rough and mountainous, interspersed with 
woods and valleys, but beautiful and romantic.” 

The Gaels, who in the ninth century supplanted 
the fierce Picts — the people the Romans had called the 
“painted people,” named this region Athflota, meaning 
New Ireland. Two centuries later, after the Normans 
conquered England, Normans, Flemish and others 
migrated north to claim lands under new rulers. They 
soon merged with the Gaelic peoples. Atholl became 
the country of the Stewarts, Clan Menzies, and Clan 
Donnachaidh — the Robertsons. Beginning in the 
1600s, the Murrays of Tullibardine arrived to govern 
the region as earls, marquises, and dukes.’ 

The Flemings and the Stewarts may have 
descended from these early migrants. It is known that 


they lived in the Logierait and Dowally parishes for 


several generations. 


Atholl District roughly marked in Perthshire, Scotland. 
Dowally is west of the cathedral town of Dunkeld (Attribution: Benson85 at the English language 


on the River Tay and east of Logierait. Its hills in the Wikipedia) 
1800s were forested with oak and with larch planted 
by the Duke of Atholl, and its lochs were famed for salmon and perch. There was farming in the low lands. 


Alexander's father, John Fleming, farmed near Kilmorich in Dowally parish and raised his family there. 
North of Dowally is Logierait parish, oddly shaped to wrap around Little Dunkeld. Main rivers are the 
Tay and Tummel. In the centre of Logierait parish is a cluster of villages that the Flemings and Stewarts knew 
well. These are Ballinluig, situated on the Tummel River, through which passes the road north to Blair Atholl; 

Logierait village, tucked in on the west side of the river; and, to the east, the braes (or uplands) of Tulliemet. 
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Blair Atholl & Strowan 
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Dunkeld 
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Parishes of North Perthshire. (Source: North Perthshire Family History Group) 


Further east in Logierait parish was Cragganfearn, a large farm “situated on an elevation about one mile 
east of Tullymet House”® near Drummin, where Fleming cousins were labourers on the Douglas estate. ” 

Jean Stewart’s family home was at Kirrandrum, slightly south-east of Ballinluig. After Alexander and 
Jean Stewart married in 1824, Alexander built a small 


stone house on the Kirrandrum farmstead where Jean’s : , 
J Kirrandrum -- Crest of the Hill 


father held the lease as a tenant farmer under the Duke a eco 


of Atholl. Except for a year or two around 1828 when 4 ¢ fae 
the couple lived a few miles south at Dowally, this was epee sy nw eer | 


their home until they departed for Canada. The farm had 


ing a rooster’s comb, and Drum mean- 


about 65 acres. Of this, Alexander had a “small portion ing top or summit, descriptive of the 


of land,” as Roy Fleming later described it, of “about two topographical shape of the place.” (Roy 
acres in extent situated on the brow of the hill directly E Fleming) 
above the village of Ballinluig.® 

Sixty years later June 1903), Alexander’s son James returned to this place with his sister Jennie, daughter 
Minerva, and nephew Roy (son of Charles) to gaze on the beloved valley. 


We stood in the broken stone doorstep, and looked down the valley of the Tay, upon one of 
the most peaceful and most beautiful scenes in Scotland. The junction of the Tay and the 
Tummel is plainly seen, where the bright sky-lit waters join to ow onward to Dunkeld and 
Perth and to the ocean by Dundee. The hills slope upward from the little village of Logierait 
on which grazed flocks of sheep and on the summit could be discerned the great cross to 
the 6" Duke of Atholl erected on the site of the capital castle of the old Pictish Kings. [Roy 
Fleming]? 
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View from Kirrandrum to Valley of Tay and 
Tummel. 1945. Photo by Bruce Fleming. 


View from Kirrandrum in 2018. Photo by Gwen Harris 


Logierait, where the Stewarts and Flemings attended the Presbyterian Church, was situated on the jut of 
land that separates the Tay from the Tummel Rivers. As described in The Gazeteer of Scotland in 1836: 


Not far from the church of Logierait is an eminence which commands a prospect of the 
greater part of the parish. The windings of the rivers, the vales, the corn-fields, the pastures 
on the sides of the hills; the woodlands in some places extending to the edge of the banks 
of the rivers; and the distant mountains in the background, form together one of the richest 
landscapes that the eye can behold.'° 


View of Logierait from the southern bank of Tay River. 1853 
(By John C. Brown (1805-1866) 


Once a Pictish site, Logierait was for several centuries the seat of the head regality court of the Dukes 


? 


of Atholl. The name Logierait signified “hollow of arbitration,” “Logie” (or Laggan) was Gaelic for hollow, 
and “Rait” meant arbitration or settlement of differences. By the 1800s its importance had diminished, and 
in 1841 it had a population of only 150. Logierait was described as “almost ruinous” in the New Statistical 


Account of Scotland of 1845, so severely had its population and position dropped."! 
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The Flemings 


The surname Fleming signifies a native of Flanders, a region in northern Europe along the North Sea. 
Ethnically the Flemish people were descendants of Germanic tribes that had invaded the region in pre- 
Roman times. In the Middle Ages, Flanders was celebrated for the skill of its people in textiles and trade. 

Over a period of some 600 years, from the eleventh to seventeenth centuries, many Flemish immigrated 
to Scotland, either through England at the invitation of rulers there or directly to the east coast of Scotland 
in the areas of the Firth of Forth and Tay Estuary as weavers, sheep breeders, wool merchants, sometimes 
fishermen and farmers. Some carried the Fleming name as a toponymic to indicate their origin.'? By some 
estimates, as much as one-third of the Scottish population has Flemish ancestors.'* 


Alexander’s People 
Whether Alexander Fleming’s forebears came north from England or crossed from Flanders for economic 


reasons is not known. Regardless, Roy Fleming thought there might be a connection to Robert the Bruce, 
King of Scots (1274-1329). 


When, how, and under what circumstances the Fleming forefather of our family came from 
Flanders to Scotland are queries for which we have no definitive answer. Whether he came 
for religious, political, or commercial reasons, we have no tradition. He may have entered 
Scotland at Dundee at the mouth of the Tay River and ascended the river to Athole [sic]. Or 
he may have come earlier through England. The learned Rev. Mr. McDonald of the Athole 
district informed the writer that he believed our Athole Flemings dated back to King Bruce’s 
time. [Roy Fleming] 


This was likely pure conjecture. However, surely, Alexander and his family knew 
the gory story of how Sir Robert Fleming of Biggar of south-central Scotland slew Sir 
John Comyn. In 1305 Sir Robert Fleming accompanied Robert the Bruce to Dumfries 
where they came upon Bruce’s rival for the Scottish throne, Sir John Comyn. “A warm 
altercation ensued” in which Fleming killed Comyn and his brother. According to 
legend, Fleming held up Comyn’s bloody head for Bruce to see and exclaimed, “Let the 
deed shaw.” It became the motto on the crest of the Flemings of Biggar'? — and the call 


of many other Flemings — including Roy Fleming and C.A. Fleming centuries later. Fleming Motto 


Roy conceded that there was no family tradition either of Flemish culture — the Bet the Deed Siuoy 


language, weaving — or the trades, but he thought he detected some characteristics of 


personality. 


We may, however, say that certain Flemish characteristics are noticeably possessed by our 
branch of the race. They may be enumerated as a keenness of eye and deftness of hand, a 
thoroughness and maturity of constructions, and a love of order and beauty, particularly in the 
visual. The Flemish beauty of handiwork may be incidentally observed even in the penmanship 
of the family which is uniformly fine of form and possesses a recognizable individuality. 
Physically, the related Flemings of Athol were not tall of stature, nor large of body, never 
corpulent, but well-knit, wiry and strong; in complexion inclined to the dark or Celtic type. 


In disposition the Flemings have been optimistic and cheerful in manner, inclined in earlier 
instances to conviviality, very communicative in speech, and witty. There was also prevalent a 
fondness for music and for beauty in Nature. [Roy Fleming]'° 
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The Stewarts (Stiubhard in Gaelic) 


Today, the Stewart surname is one of the most common in 
Scotland; and according to figures from the General Register 
Office in 1999-2001, Stewart was the most frequent surname 

in Perth and Kinross and nearby Stirling.'” It is an occupational 
name: In the eleventh century, steward, stewart or steuart meant 
one who “superintended the household affairs of another.” 

But many who were not stewards adopted it. “To the Gaels, the 
Stewarts are known as ‘the race of kings and tinkers’.”'® 

There are several branches of the Stewart clan. The Stewart 
Coat of Arms for all branches commonly features a chessboard 
(fess chequy) pattern of blue and white (azure and argent) against 
a gold background. Some have supposed that the checkerboard 
represented an accounting table.” 

The Stewarts directed the fortunes of Scotland for six hundred 
years: They ruled as Scotland’s monarchs, fought in wars of 
resistance against England, began the House of Stuart in England 
with the ascent of the Scottish James I to the throne in 1603, 
and marched against England’s House of Hanover in the 1700s. 


Stewart Coat of Arms 
Source: Celtic Radio 


The story of their lives, often tragic, is part of the Scottish ethos. 
Scots who emigrated carried these tales of romance, betrayal, and 
battle with them. 

Several branches of the Stewart family settled in the Highlands 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Roy Fleming researched these branches to trace his family’s roots 
and fancied there might be a connection with Robert, Duke of Albany (circa 1340-1420) son of Robert II 
(reign 1371-1390). Roy wrote, but could not prove, that ... 


According to the definite tradition of our Fleming-Stewart family, the forefather of our 
Stewarts, though of the Athole clan, was not Alexander the Wolf of Badenoch, but his 
brother Robert, Duke of Albany, best known as Robert, the Regent. [Roy Fleming]”° 


Robert’s younger brother, Alexander Stewart (1345-1405), the fourth son of King Robert II,”' sired the 
Stewarts of Atholl. He was known as “the Wolf of Badenoch” for his brutality as he expanded his power in 
Atholl and Perth. His descendants in the Atholl region became known as Athollmen, all loyal to the Murrays 
who had assumed the earldom of Atholl through marriage to a Stewart in 1626. The Murrays,” Stewarts, and 
Athollmen were largely supportive of the House of Stuart in its attempts to regain the thrones of Scotland 
and England after James II of England (James VII of Scotland) was deposed in 1688. 
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Jean Stewart’s People and Jacobite Rebellions 

Kirrandrum, in the parish of Logierait, where Jean’s people farmed, was in the region of Atholl, homeland to 
the clan of the Atholl Stewarts. Jean’s people were probably of the Atholl Stewart clan, for whom the Duke of 
Atholl of the Murray family was the chieftain. We may also presume that Jean’s people supported the House 
of Stuart in its drive to overturn the House of Hanover in Great Britain and return as the rightful monarchs. 

The Stuarts, in the late 1600s, still had a strong following in northern England and held the loyalty of 
many Scottish clans. Supporters — called Jacobites from Jacobus, the Latin form for James — mounted several 
rebellions against the English, none successful. The Atholl clan (or the Stewart Clan of Atholl) was active in 
all. Roy wrote that “[a]ccording to our family traditions our direct fore-fathers took an active part with the 
clan in the Jacobite uprisings of 1689, 1715, and 1745-6.” 

Most in the Atholl region were steeped in the stories of the House of Stuart and the three Jacobite 
Rebellions and would have been deeply affected by the disruptions. 

In 1745, Charles Edward Stuart arrived from France, with only seven companions, to reclaim Scotland. 
The exiled William Murray, Marquis of Tullibardine, was in his retinue. Tall, handsome, charming, and 
young, Prince Charlie soon had an army. Highland clans in the northeast — especially the Camerons and the 
Stewarts — responded to the Jacobite call to fight under Lord George Murray of Atholl (William’s brother) as 
commander. 

Not all marched. In one history it was noted: “When the prince marched his twelve hundred western 
clansmen towards Atholl, the government-supporting duke moved to his southerly seat at Dunkeld. About 
half the local lairds decided to remain loyal to the Hanoverians and tried to avoid the looming conflict.”™ 

The tenantry wasn't quick to arms either, and William had trouble getting his tenants to fight or to pay 
rent, and some who had been recruited later deserted.” 


Battle of Culloden by David Morier. Source: Wikipedia 


The Jacobite army defeated the government army at the Battle of Prestonpans, near Edinburgh, in 
September 1745 and advanced to Derby in the East Midlands of England. Worried that a Hanoverian 
army was ahead, the Jacobite commanders retreated north to Inverness. On 26 April 1746, the Scots, now 
under the command of the less militarily competent Prince Charlie, being vastly outnumbered, exhausted, 
and poorly equipped, were completely routed by the Duke of Cumberland at the Battle of Culloden. The 
Athollmen, positioned on the far right, charged the government lines with the Stewart Appins and Camerons. 
Heavy fire on their flank, cut down the Athollmen and all were forced to fall back.” 
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Jean’s paternal grandfather was remembered as “Culloden” Stewart and must have been one of the few who 
survived. A record of the Jacobites of Perthshire shows four Stewarts from Logierait, all of whom were reported 
as “lurking in the hills” after Culloden.” Atholl estate papers provide two other views: Fifteen Stewarts who 
were vassals of the Duke of Atholl supported the rebels, as did ten Stewarts and one Fleming on the Atholl 
estate south of the Pass of Killiecrankie.” 

The repression that followed was brutal. The Duke of Cumberland, henceforth called the“butcher,” ordered 
murder and mutilation. The killing continued for days. The British tracked down the rebels, executing many, 
exiling others, and even selling some as slaves. They broke up the clans and abolished hereditary jurisdictions 
of chieftains. The Scots had to relinquish all arms and were forbidden to carry any weapon, bagpipes included. 
No longer could they wear the Scottish dress of kilt and tartans. Only Scots who joined the British army were 
allowed to wear the Highland dress. Even writing in Gaelic was an offence. 

In Atholl, the militia pillaged farms, took livestock, and burned houses and out-buildings.” After a year of 
war, this made for an even greater burden on the vassals and tenants to pay their rent. 

There has been a persistent romantic attachment among the Scottish to Bonnie Prince Charlie. Roy 
Fleming expresses what was likely his family’s view: 


The Jacobite songs which form such a great part of the Scottish national music are largely 
a lament at the passing of the Stewart kings and an expression of the fond hope that they 
return some day to their Scottish throne. 


The highland clans wi’ sword in hand 
Frae John oGroats to Airlie 

Hae to a man, declared to stand 

Or fa’ wi’ Royal Charlie.” 


Social Structure 


Land Ownership 

For centuries, Scottish society was based on a clan system that connected the Scots through kinship. Clan, in 
Gaelic, means progeny or children. Members of a clan were descended from a common ancestor, usually had 
the same surname, and lived in the same geographic area. One wit very astutely said that a clan is made up of 
a lot of cousins. There were some mutual obligations: The chief looked after his kin, and the clansmen, who 
were often tenants on the land, paid tribute and served militarily. 

This system meshed well with the feudalism introduced by King David I (reign 1124-1153) when he 
granted lands by charter to loyal supporters for military services. The barons were his vassals. The barony was 
largely self-governing, with the baron presiding over a court and overseeing the area. As vassals of the king, 
they held the land at the king’s pleasure; inheritance wasn't guaranteed. In contrast, the chieftain position in a 
clan was by bloodline.*! 

In Atholl, the Stewarts were the first earls and dukes of Atholl, vassals to the King. The position passed to 
the Murrays of Tullibardine in the 1600s, and in 1703, John Murray, then Marquis of Atholl, was made the 
first (Murray) Duke of Atholl. The Duke of Atholl was also the chief of the Stewart clan.” The Atholl estates 
were extensive in Perthshire with holdings in fifteen parishes. 

Atholl lands were held by vassals, wadsetters, tenants, and cotters — as explained by Leah Leneman in her 
study of the Atholl estates.” 
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e Vassals held land by “feu” in perpetuity, paying a small rent to the lord and performing certain 
duties, especially military ones. Essentially, they owned the land. Owners of substantial properties 
who were not titled nobility were called lairds — more as a description than a title. These were the 
landed gentry, and they might also be clan chiefs. In the parish of Logierait, Dr. William Dick (1757- 
1821) was the laird of Tulliemet as was his son, the famous Major-General Sir Robert Henry Dick 
(1785-1846). 

e Wadsetters held land by lending a sum of money to the owner. The wadsetter could use the land 
until the owner repaid the loan. 

e Tenants rented land for a set number of years — perhaps as many as 19 years — paying in money, 
kind, and service. A tenant would often sublet for income and labour. An estate could have multiple 
tenants.*4 Jean’s father, James Stewart, was a tenant at Kirrandrum in Logierait parish. He took over 
the lease from his wife’s family, the McIntoshes, and leased the 60 (or 70) acres from the Duke of 
Atholl for 40 or more years.* Alexander Fleming’s father John was a joint tenant at the Mains of 
Killmorich in Dunkeld parish.*° 

e Cotters were servants, agricultural labourers, or tradesmen. They worked for tenants and landlords 
in exchange for a small dwelling and a small portion of land on which to farm and raise chickens or 
livestock. Their life was precarious with no security apart from ties of kinship.*” 


Alexander himself, although a stone mason by trade, was a cotter when living at his father-in-law’s place in 
Kirrandrum. 


The Fleming family would have known well the poem “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” by Robbie Burns. 
After a long and cold November day of working the fields, the poor peasant comes home to his small cottage 
to rest on a Saturday night with his children and wife as they sup their frugal meal and sit by the fire to listen 
as he reads the Bible. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi flichterin noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifies smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 

Does a his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

An makes him quite forget his labor and his toil.** 


Some accounts of the history of the Fleming family assert that a Fleming ancestor was the laird of 
Cragganfearn, a farming community near Tulliemet. There is not a shred of evidence that a Fleming owned 
the land at Cragganfearn, although Flemings might have been sub-tenants or labourers.*” The Douglas family 
held a feu on Cragganfearn from at least 1738 to 1788, and Alexander Douglas was the laird.“° 

Although the lords wielded great power over people on their lands, Highland society was not severely 
class-bound. As observed by one Atholl region writer, the feudal system was “tempered by kinship.” 


Ask in Gaelic from where a man comes, and the question literally translates as from whom 
does he come. Genealogy was the corner stone of the culture, fitting each person into the 
community.*! 
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The British dismantled the clan system of land ownership and hereditary rights after the Battle of 
Culloden in 1746. But the Scottish spirit would not be broken. Clan still mattered — as one Scot wrote, 
“what remains is the clan: a sense of family, of common roots, of a place from whence we all came, 
strengthened by the romance of history, the skirling of pipes, the swing of the kilt, the remembrance of a 
dour and hard, but beautiful land, and above all, Highland pride and loyalty.” 


Tartans and Plaids 
A clan had its distinct tartan dress and badge. Alexander Fleming and his family were members of the Clan 
Stewart and wore the Royal Stewart tartan. 

Tartan cloth was hand woven from wool, with a pattern of stripes going vertically and horizontally. The 
Britannica entry describes it as “cross-checkered repeating pattern (or “sett”) of different coloured bands, 
stripes, or lines of definite width and sequence, woven into woollen cloth (sometimes with silk added). 
Tartan is not a Gaelic word — in Gaelic, the checkered cloth was “breacan.” 

The earliest tartan found in Scotland dates back to the fourth century. It became popular in dress in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the Highlands, but the patterns were not necessarily specific to a 
clan. There was some standardization of colours and patterns in the late 1700s (even though the English 
had banned the tartan), but it wasn’t until the early 1800s that tartans were being matched to names, largely 
through work by William Wilson of Bannockburn to classify and market the patterns. 

Scots used tartan cloth to make “plaid.” Plaid, likely from the Gaelic word “plaide” for blanket, was not a 
pattern — it was a large length of cloth hung over the shoulder and belted at the waist. 

The dress most frequently associated with the Stewarts is “red coloured plaid”—in Gaelic songs—“breacan 
dearg na stiubhartich.” As more than one writer noted, “The effect of the “Stewart division of Prince Charles 
Edward’s army coming over the hill was ‘as if the hill were on fire’.”“4 

The Scottish Register of Tartans, established in 2009, has 96 tartans associated in some way with the 
Stewart name.” 

Roy named six Stewart tartans: Royal Stuart, Dress (more white than red), Hunting, Prince Charles 
Edward, Stewart of Appin, and Stewarts of Athole. Today there is also the popular Stewart Black. He 
observed: “A clan frequently had four different tartans: the chief’s tartan, the dress tartan, the hunting tartan, 
and the common clan tartan ... most of these tartans had red as a large predominant colour, with blue, green, 


yellow, and white in smaller strips.”“° 


Roy explained: 


In whichever clan land they [Flemings] settled, they allied themselves to and became 
members of that clan. Thus Alexander Fleming and his people considered themselves 
Stewarts and wore the Royal Stewart tartan. His tartan suit is still in the possession of the 
family; his sons and daughters remember his wearing it to the meeting of the Caledonian 
Society of Dunkeld, of which he was a member. [Roy Fleming]*” 


Regrettably, the tartan suit has been lost. Roy’s granddaughter Ruth Larmour remarked: “My father [Bruce 
Fleming] remembered AF’s tartan suit on a dressmaker’s dummy at the 1927 family reunion and afterwards 
at Springfield House up until around 1940. It has long since disappeared.” 

Clans also had their own pipe music. Roy identified four pieces that he knew to be associated with Stewart 
clans: “Gathering of the Clan,” “The Stewarts White Banner,” "My King has Landed at Moidart” (a march), 
and “A Lament for Prince Charlie.” Some are played to this day and may be found on YouTube. 
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Samples of Tartans from The Scottish Register of Tartans 


1. Royal Tartan of the Royal House of Stuart. This pattern is 
the best known Scottish tartan and is said to be the personal 
tartan of Queen Elizabeth II. It’s also referred to as Universal 
— that anyone who doesn’t have a clan tartan may wear the 

Royal Tartan. The Stewart Society notes that there are several 


variants‘® 


2. Prince Charles Edward — possibly designed in 1745 


3. Stewart/Stuart of Atholl — dating from 1842 


4. Stuart/Stewart Dress — Roy described this as similar 
to the royal tartan, “except that instead of a red back- 
ground, white is used with a thread of red, giving a very 


dainty refined appearance.” 


5. Stuart/Stewart Hunting — blue and green broken by threads 


of yellow and red. It might date from 1819. 


6. Stewart Black — a popular tartan that is predominantly black 
and red with green, yellow, and white. 
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Maps of the Mid-Atholl District 


Where exactly is the village of Logierait? Where is Kirrandrum and the nearby village of Ballinluig? How far 
from Kirrandrum is Cragganfearn? What is Tulliemet? These three maps will help us place the Flemings and 
Stewarts as we read more in the next two chapters about their lives in Logierait parish. 

‘The first map was sketched by Roy Fleming after his visit to Perthshire in 1903 and would have been based 
on maps he had. 

Canmore, as part of Historic Environment Scotland, is the source for the current topographical map in 
our collection. Readers will be rewarded in exploring those maps online at https://canmore.org.uk/map/ 
about. 

Lastly, the third map is an extract from a map from 1863. The National Library of Scotland (https://maps. 
nls.uk/index.html) has numerous maps over several centuries. The easiest starting point for our purpose is to 


“find a place” — Logierait — and choose the type of map series. 
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Region of the Fleming and Stewart Families in Athole, Perthshire, in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 


Map of Mid-Atholl District by Roy F. Fleming, 1903 
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Map of area adapted from the Canmore map database, part of Historic Environment Scotland. 
Reproduced with the permission of Ordnance Survey. © Crown copyright and database rights 
2019 OS 100060937.” 
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Selected area from Perthshire, Sheet XL, Survey date: 1863, 

Publication date: 1867. Cropped to show Kirrandrum, the starch factory, and 
Cragganfearn. Reproduced by permission of the National Library of Scotland. 
(https://maps.nls.uk/index. html) 
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Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 


Sources: Britannica (britannica.com), Google Books (books.google.com), HathiTrust (catalog. hathitrust. 
org), Internet Archive (archive.org), Open Library (openlibrary.org/books), Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Flemings and The Stewarts 


The Fleming Family 


Alexander’s Grandparents 

“I remember my grandfather Fleming very well. He died in 1834 when I was four years old. I think he was 
about 70 years of age, and Janet Ross died in 1829 being 60.” So wrote Alexander’s son John Fleming as he 
reminisced about his family history in 1908.! 

The story of the Flemings begins with John Fleming who was born in 1761 (christened 23 August 1761),” 
possibly in Blaranrash? near Tulliemet. 

John’s father, also named John Fleming (born circa 1730*), would have been 31 years of age in 1761, and 
his mother Margrate Fleming 38. There is a record of Margrate being baptized 7 July 1723 in Dowally as the 
daughter of another John Fleming and Isabel McNaughton.’ Little is known about John and Margrate other 
than that they were both of Dowally parish in Perthshire and that they married in Dowally on 9 December 
1753.° They lived, possibly as cotters, at the Mains of Kilmorich farmstead.’ This small community was near 
the Kindallachan Burn (a stream) that flowed into the Tay River.® 

John and Margrate had three daughters and one son. Janet (Jannat), born in 1754,’ married William 
Graham"? and had three children, cousins to Alexander. The Flemings stayed in touch with Janet’s son 
William Graham, who farmed in Croftdavid, Dowally parish. Many years later, the Grahams in 1843 helped 
Alexander and his family emigrate to Canada. Roy in the 1900s was also in correspondence with Thomas 
Borrie, a great-grandson of Janet’s. John’s two other sisters were Margaret (born in 1756)'' and Isabel 
(1758). His brother William was born in 1767." 

John, born in 1761," married Janet Ross of Ross-shire, a servant on the large Cragganfearn farm in 
Tulliemet, circa 1793.’ A quaint, romantic story was told by Alexander’s son William,'° in which John’s 
father was said to be the laird of Cragganfearn. He forbade their marriage and banished Janet back to Ross- 
shire. John pursued her, and on their marriage the laird disinherited him. There may be fragments of truth 
in the story about the romance, but John’s father was not the laird. More likely John was a labourer at 
Cragganfearn when he met the servant-girl Janet. 

As Ruth (Fleming) Larmour wrote, “William Fleming is certainly mistaken about his great-grandfather, 
unknown Fleming, owning Cragganfearn.”!” Research done by Diane Baptie into the Perthshire Minute Books 
of Sasines 1704-1748 established that no Fleming owned the Cragganfearn farm during those years. As well, 
for the period of roughly 1730 to 1809, published sources show that Douglases held the land under a feudal 
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land arrangement with the Duke of Atholl.'* The Flemings who lived in Cragganfearn in the late 1700s and 
1800s may have been related to William’s grandfather, but they did not hold the land. We return to this topic 
in a later section. 
John and Janet moved to the Mains of Kilmorich farm where they raised their family of five children. 
We know that Janet must have made at least one visit back to her home because her daughter Isabella 
remembered walking with her mother 180 miles over the hills and mountains to Ross-shire to see family." 
Roy described John as “medium short of height, inclined to broadness of shoulders, Celtic complexioned, 
resembling in appearance to the writer’s uncles Alexander and William. Here was a man of good character 
and well respected.””° 
William (Roy’s uncle) wrote in his reminiscences: 


Grandfather showed his good sense in marrying the woman of his choice, for she was a most 
worthy and good woman, aiding much in giving her children a good education and some 
musical training. The high moral and religious principles instilled into the family were due 
more to her than to any other one source. [William Fleming]*! 


The family attributed much to her. Roy wrote that she was “always encouraging the pursuit of education 
and good character by her children and that much of Alexander’s sterling character may be due to her.” As 
Alexander told his children, “[my father] didn’t care whether children get educated — but mother did.”” 

In 1820, they moved from the Mains of Kilmorich to Ballachraggan, near Kirrandrum. Janet died 
in 1829. In Roy’s notes, there is a small account about “Aunt Finch” (Isabella Fleming, Alexander's and 
Jean’s first daughter) being lifted up at age four to see her grandmother dressed in white lying in her coffin. 
“Grandma is dead,” they told her.’? 

John died in 1834 at his son John’s place at Dunfallandy near Pitlochry.” 


The family Bible printed by Stanhope and Tilling in Gaelic in 1807 
and brought from Scotland to Canada had the following writings in 
hand: 

John Fleming Mains of Kilmorich, His Book 1809. 

Junior John Fleming 1815 


On the front: 
Alexander Fleming Kearandrum Tullymet Logieriat 
Alex Fleming Ballacharaggen Aug. 6, 1820 
Alex Fleming Ballachraggen his book June 6, 1823 


(Transcribed by Roy Fleming. Bible has since been lost.) 
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Fleming Family Tree: John Fleming and Margrate Fleming 


Margaret b.1785 


Janet Fleming b.1754 
m William Graham James 1787-1844 
b.1743 


William b.1791 m 
Margaret b.1756 1) Margaret Russell 
2) Elisbeth Sim 


John 1794-1875 
m 1. Ann Smith 
2. Charlotte Wallace 


Isabel b.1758 
m John McLaren 


John Fleming b.1730 
m Maregrate Fleming | 


Dp ll 72S 
b.1723 Catherine (Katie) 


1795-1864 
m Gilbert Saunders 


John Fleming 
1761-1834 
net Ross 


Isabella 1796-1875 
m James Douglas 


d.1847 


oe Alexander 1799-1869 
William b.1767 m Jeat meat 


1803-1888 


Janet 1802-81 
m Joseph Garvie 
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Alexander’s Siblings 
William provides a succinct introduction to the family (though with incorrect birth years). 


Grandfather's family of five were as follows — Catherine born 1791, John 1793, Isabella 1796, 
Alexander 1799, and Janet 1801. All five were given a fair education for the time, attending 
Dowally parish school where the Bible was the chief textbook. [William Fleming]” 


Table 2.1 Alexander Fleming’s Siblings: Births and Baptisms, 1794-1802 


Name Birth Date Christening Place of Christening 
John 6 Apr 1794 6 Apr 1794 Dowally 
Catherine 15 Oct 1795 | 17 Oct 1795 Dowally 
Isabella / Isabel 20 Sep 1797 | 1 Oct 1797 Dowally 
Alexander 3 Oct 1799 6 Oct 1799 Dowally 
Janet 30 Dec 1802 | 16 Jan 1803 Dowally 


Source: “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 1564-1950”. Database FamilySearch citing index records.”° 
All were to migrate to Canada West between 1843 and 1854. 
John Fleming (1794-1874) 


John was a man of many skills: a cattle drover, a sheep farmer, and ultimately a pioneer. He and his first wife 
Ann Smith, whom he married on 15 December 1822 in Logierait,”” had five children. John had been living 
at Ballachraggan Farm. He and Ann moved to Alyth, a village northeast of Blairgowrie, where their first child 
Janet was born on 20 March 1823. Alyth was on a route used by drovers to bring sheep to market from hill 
farms — likely John’s reason for going there.?* 

Their next three children — John, David, and James — were born in Kirrandrum over the years 1825 to 
1828, possibly overlapping with Alexander’s and Jean’s time there. Perhaps John farmed for James Stewart, 
Jean’s father. He may also have used Kirrandrum as a base for the annual cattle drive to the Lowlands and the 
markets in England. Around 1829 the family moved to Ballintuim Farm in Dunfallandy, south of Pitlochry, 
where John was a co-tenant and shepherd of sheep. He leased the farm from Major General Archibald 
Ferguson and his family.” Ann may not have been well. Her last boy (Alexander) was born in 1830. She died 
in childbirth or not long after.*° 

John, at age 37, soon remarried on 10 December 1831. Charlotte Wallace*! was a mere girl of about 18.7 
She took on Ann’s young children and over the next ten years bore John seven more. 

Both John’s marriages were solemnized shortly before the birth of the couple’s first child. Marriage during 
pregnancy was commonplace throughout Scotland in the eighteenth century. A “betrothal license” allowed 
for sexual relations during a transition to marriage. Children conceived during the betrothal period were 
regarded as legitimate provided the couple married.” 

We know from one anecdote from Annie Fleming, a granddaughter, that John’s son James (whose mother 
was Ann) was also a shepherd. Annie Fleming recounted in notes about life in Scotland that ... 


I remember my father, James, telling about one time he was watching his flocks, which were 
grazing near some reserved fields, or groves of planted trees, on which the landlords allowed 
no one to trespass. The sheep had got in on this reserved ground, and the rangers of the estate 
were taking the sheep to pound. My father sent his good shepherd dog after the sheep, and 
he brought back every one of them. He thought so much of his dog that he took it with him 
when he came to Canada. [Annie Fleming]*4 


John, Charlotte, the nine surviving children (three had died), and their spouses sailed for Quebec in July 
1843, two months after Alexander and Jean departed. John and his family settled in Hastings County near 
Belleville. 
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Catherine (Fleming) Saunders (1795-1858) 

Catherine married Gilbert Saunders (1796-1861), a widower whom William remembered as being identified 
with the weaving trade. Perthshire had an extensive linen weaving industry, and many weavers worked on 
hand-looms from their cottages. 

Catherine and Gilbert lived at Coates of Fingask in the parish of Rhynd about four miles south-east of 
Perth. The parish was very small, a triangle at the confluence of the Tay and Earn rivers. In 1905, Rhynd was 
described as a “genuinely rural parish” that “excels in natural beauty.” Fingask was on the “sunny braes sloping 
towards the Earn,” and Coates of Fingask sloped towards the Tay. On the south bank of the river Tay on a 
rocky knoll stood Elcho Castle owned by the Wemyss family.*° 

Gilbert had two sons by a previous marriage: John and James. He and Catherine had another four sons: 
George, William, David, and Gilbert. Their three daughters died before reaching three years of age. 

Gilbert left weaving to take up farming and was likely a tenant on one of the six farms in the parish. 
Farming, according to an 1837 report in the New Statistical Account, was still good: The soil was of rich 
quality yielding good harvests of wheat, barley, and oats. But farms were being consolidated, and tenants were 
forced to leave.*° 


Catherine in writing to her brother Alexander, who by then was in Vaughan, reported on the economic 
situation in May 1849: 


The oatmeal is 9 pence per peck, and the 4lb loaf is 6 pence. There is a great deal of potatoes 
planted here this year and cattle are very cheap, and horses. There is no work here now for the 
Irishmen has destroyed the place altogether, for they will work for little or nothing. 


Leaving Scotland in 1854, Catherine Fleming, Gilbert Saunders, and three sons — William, Gilbert, and 
David — settled first in New Brunswick and later in Sarawak Township, Grey County, Ontario. 


Isabella (Fleming) Douglas (1797-1876) 

Isabella married James Douglas, a mason, in 1825. He had been born in 1798 in Arnhill (near Cragganfearn), 
Logierait parish.** They took up residence in Ballachraggan near Kirrandrum and had four sons: Robert, 
James, John, and Alexander. Tragically, Alexander drowned on 3 August 1848 in the Tummel River near 
Ballinluig. His father James died a few months later on 15 December 1848. Sister Catherine in writing to 
Alexander in 1849 relayed the news: 


I was in Tullymet last summer when Alex Douglass /sic] was drowned, and you would hear 
that James Douglass is dead also. The rest of them are all well, the last time I heard.” 


Isabella and her three surviving sons emigrated in 1852 to Owen Sound and Derby Township with her 
sister Janet’s family, the Garvies, and their friends the Robertsons. Isabella Douglas later lived with her son 
John Douglas at Tara, Bruce County.“° 
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Janet (Fleming) Garvie (1802-1881) 

Janet, the youngest of Alexander's sisters, was born 30 December 1802. She married Joseph Garvie in 1830. 
They lived in Bankfoot, a village in the parish of Auchtergaven in the Strathgay district of Perthshire. Joseph 
was likely born in 1805, the eldest of eight children to William Garvie and Ann Graham. 

The Garvies had a long-term presence in that part of Perth as weavers and farmers. It was said that Joseph's 
father was the proprietor of a weaving factory that made fine linens and employed fifty weavers.*! The New 
Statistical Account of Scotland (1837) noted that there were “two manufacturers in the village of Bankfoot, 
who employ a number of weavers,” and that about “300 of the inhabitants of the parish were employed in the 
different branches of the weaving craft.”“ Steady employment wasn’t guaranteed. Most weavers also worked 
on the farms during harvest time. Mechanization, steam-powered mills for spinning and weaving, factories, 
and the cheaper Irish labour demolished the handloom weaving industry. 

Janet and Joseph with their seven children left Perthshire for Derby Township in Ontario in 1852, “being 
guided in their move” by Janet’s brother Alexander.* Joseph brought with him a loom and “did custom 
weaving for many of the families of Derby and surrounding district.” 


Cragganfearn Cousins 
Roy in his writings on family history paid considerable attention to the Fleming “cousins” at Cragganfearn, as we 
must do as well. 

Cragganfearn was a large farm of about 260 acres with 60 acres arable in the hills one mile east of Tulliemet 
House. The farm was principally for raising sheep, and its main products were wool and mutton. Roy went so far as 
to call it the “ancestral home of our Fleming family in Tulliemet.” He based this on conversations he had had with 
John Fleming at Cragganfearn during a visit to Scotland in 1903 and recorded in his journal.” This John Fleming, 
known in the area as “the Yankee” because he had visited Canada, recounted to Roy that: 


Cragganfearn was the only known home of the Flemings, owned for generations by the 
family, but sold to Laird Douglas of the neighbouring farm Drumin late in the 18" century. 
His father James Fleming and his uncle John Fleming were both married to daughters of 
Laird Douglas. [Roy Fleming]“ 


Roy came to believe that his grandfather's grandfather had been the laird before the Douglases. This story 
resonated through the generations of Fleming descendants. How much of it was true? 


e It is true that the two Fleming families, ancestors to Roy and to John, knew each other. We believe 
that they had a common ancestry, although we have been unable to prove it.” 

e It is also true that two Fleming brothers, James and John, married Douglas sisters. 

e It is emphatically not true that Cragganfearn was the ancestral Fleming home. The Douglases 
farmed at Cragganfearn from 1730 onwards (roughly)** and held the land through a “feu” or 
feudal land tenure arrangement with the Duke of Atholl. This was nearly equivalent to ownership, 
and Alexander Douglas was likely called a laird. 


We examine this at length in the next section to put to rest the matter of a Fleming laird and to show the 
web of family relationships. 
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Family Tree: Flemings of Cragganfearn 
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Donald Fleming 

John-the-Yankee’s grandfather was Donald Fleming, born in 1761, the same year as John Fleming, 
Alexander’s father. According to the baptismal record, Donald’s parents were John Fleming and Margret Scott 
of Blairinraish (in Tulliemet). Donald and Christian Stewart had nine children.” The baptismal registration 
for his son James (father of John-the- Yankee) in 1806 shows Donald as a tenant farmer and that James was 


born in Croftnburoy, not Cragganfearn.*! 


The Douglas Family 

A Douglas was the “renter” of record at Cragganfearn in the early 1800s.*” Alexander Douglas and family 
were at Cragganfearn when Dr. William Dick bought the land from the Duke of Atholl in 1809. Jane Banner 
in Braes O’Tullymet explained: 


A Douglas(s) may have held the land at Cragganfearn through a feu from Duke of Atholl. 
“By feuing the property, the vassal (tenant) had exclusive possession of and use of the 
property, which was subject to inheritance, in exchange for the payment of feu duty.” 

Sir Robert Dick obtained the land in 1809, along with several other properties for his estate. 
His son William Dick sold the land back to the Duke of Atholl in 1889.” 


This is the same understanding that the Rev. James Macdonald expressed in letters to Roy Fleming in 
1927. Rev. Macdonald had grown up in the Tulliemet area in the 1860s and 1870s and was knowledgeable 
about Cragganfearn. He referred to Alexander Douglas as “the laird of Cragganfearn” and noted that 
Alexander Douglas’s ancestor “had bought the farm subject to a yearly feu-duty from the Duke of Atholl. 
In 1809 Dr. Dick bought out feuars in the area to consolidate his estate in the Barony of Tulliemet, at which 
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time Alexander Douglas became a tenant. 

Alexander Douglas was born 7 August 1766” to James Douglas and Margret Conacher in Croftnascallag, 
closer to Kindallachan in the south — not Cragganfearn. Alexander, then of Arnhill in Tulliemet — not far from 
Cragganfearn, married Isobel Forbes on 11 April 1790.°° 

Donald Fleming’s sons, John and James, married two of Alexander Douglas's daughters. 

e Isabel Douglas married John Fleming. Her birth record and their marriage record can't be found 
through ScotlandsPeople, but it’s conceivable that she was born to Alexander and Isobel around 
1800.” They lived at Cragganfearn, and he took over the tenancy of Cragganfearn from Alexander 
Douglas.”* 

e Katherine Douglas, their youngest daughter, was born 7 February 1805 in “Upper Cragganfearn.” 
Alexander was described on the birth record as a “farmer.” Katherine married James Fleming, 
Donald’s son (27 September 1834). They also lived at Cragganfearn. Their children, born in the years 
1836 to 1847, were contemporaries of Alexander’s and Jean’s children. 

The last of these inter-family marriages was Alexander Douglas's son James Douglas (born 26 October 
1792) to Isabella Fleming of the Mains of Kilmorich, Alexander Fleming’s sister. 


Who was the Laird? 
Laird means landowner. Neither line of Flemings — John Fleming married to Margret Scott, or John Fleming 
married to Margrate Fleming — owned land. At some points in time, they may have rented land as tenant 
farmers. Through birth records, we have seen that Flemings were sometimes at Cragganfearn, although only 
John Fleming (married to Isabel Douglas) took over the lease as the tenant. 

Judging from Rev. James Macdonald’s letter, Alexander Douglas did bear the honorific ‘laird of 
Cragganfearn.’ It must have ended when he sold the feu to Dr. Dick in 1809. Roy, as far as we know, made 
no effort to set the record straight that no Fleming had been a laird. 
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Cragganfearn, Logierait - remains of foundations and one structure. 
Photo by Gwen Harris 2018 


Children of James Fleming and Katherine Douglas 
Roy said that “the Douglass [sic] were of the finest physique and long-lived.”®' Sons James and Alexander 
were true athletes. 


John the Yankee 

John, the first born (22 August 1836), trained in carpentry and joinery. He visited the Flemings in their 

Derby home in Canada West for several months in 1863. Something about the pioneer life didn’t suit him, 

and he returned to Scotland, working for a time in Edinburgh and then returning to Cragganfearn. Because 

of his trip to Canada, he carried the sobriquet “John the Yankee” until his death on 25 December 1909. 
He was remembered by Roy as “being of a genial disposition.” Flemings who returned to Tulliemet for a 

visit were always welcomed by him and shown around. Roy met him in 1900 and 1903: 


... and found him a most interesting person, a fine conversationalist, with a mind stored 
with the lore of his district, of his people and of Scottish history. He recalled attending 

the Tullymet School with ‘four of the Fleming boys from Kirrandrum,’ he pointed out the 
landmarks of our region, showed the family relics and mementos and presented us with 
clippings of articles he had contributed to the Dundee and Perth newspapers, also other 
souvenirs ... The Yankee was popular throughout the neighbourhood, and everywhere we 
went he was received with a smile of welcome, even the bairns of the neighbourhood running 
ahead of our carriage in glee and eagerness to open the gates for us to drive through. [Roy 
Fleming] 


Roy seemed not to detect that John had the gift of the tall tale. But he had been warned. In a letter after 
his 1903 trip, he wrote that “Mrs. (Elizabeth) Smith (a relative on the Stewart side®’) told us that John’s word 


was not to be depended on — so we take it with a little salt.” °° 
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John “The Yankee” Fleming standing by Logierait Church. 
Photo by Roy Fleming 1900 or 1903 


Nonetheless, Roy told the story of one of John’s heroic deeds in an article he wrote around the same time 
about Scotland: 


Amongst the noble deeds that he himself had done, and which he often with subdued pride 
recalled, was the saving of the late Queen Victoria and the Duchess dowager of Atholl when 
on their way home late in the evening from Loch Ordie on the mountain some few years ago. 
Their coachman, Smith, lost his way and was about to plunge over a precipice when our hero 
appeared and rescued the precious lives from an awful and precipitous death. [Roy Fleming]*” 


James the Athlete 
John was very proud of his brother James, “the Athlete,” who won fame throughout the United Kingdom and 
North America for his physical prowess at Scottish games. Born 18 September 1840% to a strenuous farming 
life, “Jemmie” was a great athlete by the age of 25, often taking first place in Scottish sporting events. 

This anecdote by Roy testifies to Jemmie’s daring and determination. 


John Robertson of North Derby, formerly of Tullymet, told the writer of his acquaintance 
with the athlete as a boy. He remembered one Sunday afternoon in the late forties being with 
James and his brothers, and others in front of Tullymet church. To demonstrate his strength, 
the young athlete climbed up to a great height on the bell rope, which was hanging outside 
the building. But on his strength giving out at the top, he fell to the ground receiving terrible 
injuries to his bones and muscles. It was first expected that he would never walk again, but 
his native virility so asserted itself that his wounds healed and his strength and agility became 
greater than ever. In the Caledonian games in Blair Atholl, Inverness, Aboyne, and other 
centres he won triumph and triumph. [Roy Fleming]” 
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The Duke of Atholl hired him as baker and brewer and supported his training for six years.”” “Brawny, 
fair, handsome and polished,””! about 5 feet 11 inches in height and 14 stones in weight, he could put a 
22 Ib. ball 38 feet. The only man stronger was the 6-foot-1 Donald Dinnie from Aberdeenshire. He and 
Dinnie competed in many of the athletic fetes attended by aristocracy and dignitaries of the area. They were 
at Braemar Gathering of 1873 held on the grounds of the Old Mar Castle. An enthusiastic reporter for The 
Aberdeen Journal provided full detail about attendees and athletes, noting, “The games were keenly contested. 


In the All-Comers’ Competitions, the celebrated athletes Donald Dinnie and James Fleming displayed their 
>72 


powers. The former is an Aboyne Volunteer and the latter an Athole Highlander. 


He invited James to travel with him through the United 
States during the 1870s where the games drew large crowds 
and paid high purses. 

James was at the 15" Boston Caledonian games in 1871 
where “[h]e entered twelve events at Fresh Pond Grove and 
won eleven: three stone throws, two hammer tosses, the high 
jump, two caber tosses, the 56-lb throw, and a pair of dances, 
the Broadsword, and the Fling.” He won over $100 in prize 
money that day.”’ Events in the Scottish games were derived 
from equipment that had been readily at hand: a caber was a 
tree trunk, stones were rounded river stones, and the heavy 
hammers were similar to the Scottish mell used for driving in 
fence-posts. 


Their tours of the Highland games took them to 
competitions in Montreal and Toronto in 1872 and 1873. He 
continued to compete in Scotland until forced to stop due 
to poor health. For a time he worked in Dundee as a police 
constable.” Although James wasn’t well, he joined Dinnie 
in Australia in 1884 to be his advance agent. His asthma 


(or heart condition) worsened, and he died in Melbourne, 


Australia on 10 March 1887.” James Fleming, Athlete 
- Family Photo Album 
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The Other Cragganfearn Flemings 
Two other sons were Alexander (1838-?) and William (1842 to after 1922), and two daughters, Jane (or Jean) 
(1844-18602) and Isabella (1846-1924)”° 

A letter to Roy from Rev. Donald Grant, pastor of Craigbea Baptist Church (1839-84), describes the 
family. 


My earliest recollection of the Flemings was at Cragganfearn. James Fleming was a farmer 
there, and I knew his four sons and two daughters, of whom two are now alive, William 
residing at Perth near here, and Isabella at Ballachraggan. John the Yankee you knew; James 
was very famous at throwing the hammer and stone; Sandy [Alexander] was the fastest 
runner, one to four miles known in Perthshire. William was a railway man; the boys had 
marvellous strength of body.” 


Alexander also entered competitions in the 
Highlands and did well enough to pose for this 
photograph, and win 10 pounds for a half-mile race at 
Balmoral (according to family records). 

We get a last glimpse of Cragganfearn from 
Isabella’s obituary (January 1924). 


The death of Miss Isabella Fleming 
which has occurred at Ballachraggan, 
Tulliemet, after a long and trying 
illness, removes another of the links 
with the Tulliemet district. Born at 
Cragganfearn seventy-six years ago, 
she was in the service of many titled 
families through the country. Most 
of her days were spent on the Braes 
of Tulliemet. In Cragganfearn, the 


village of her birth, there were in 


all four families comprising thirty- 1— = ES 
two inhabitants, where not a single Alexander Fleming, Athlete 
inhabitant now resides. Deceased was - Family Photo Album 


the last surviving sister of the late 
James Fleming, one of Scotland’s most 
famous athletes.”® 
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The Mackenzie Connection 


One of Logierait’s most famous “sons” was Alexander Mackenzie, prime 
minister of Canada, 1873-1878. Born in 1822, the third son of Alexander 
Mackenzie and Mary (Stewart) Fleming, he may have been a distant cousin 
of Alexander or maybe Jean. His mother, Mary (Stewart) Fleming, was the 
daughter of Donald Fleming and Jean Stewart in Logierait.” Beyond that, 
the trail runs cold since there is no further information to connect either 
family. But he was born in Logierait, and he was a friend. 

Alexander Mackenzie was a stonecutter who apprenticed to Alexander 
for two seasons in stone-building at Blair Atholl. Although some years 
younger than Alexander Fleming, he is credited with influencing him to join 
the Baptist Church at Craigbea, and they probably attended the Tulliemet 
North Baptist Church at the same time. 


Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, 


Premier of Canada 1873-78. Alexander Mackenzie preceded the Flemings in emigrating to Canada, 
Courtesy Library and leaving in 1842 to settle first in Kingston and then in Sarnia, where, after 
Archives Canada establishing a business in construction, he began his political career as a 


member of parliament. 


Mackenzie's father had been a carpenter, architectural draughtsman, and woodsman. He was prosperous in 
his employment during the Napoleonic Wars, but was caught in the economic downturn after the war ended 
in 1815. He moved his family several times in and around the Atholl region and died in Dunkeld in 1834, 
leaving his wife and seven sons impoverished. 

The older boys went immediately to work. Robert and Hope apprenticed as carpenters and cabinetmakers. 
Alexander at age 16 became a stonecutter. One younger brother worked as a coppersmith and another as a 
druggist, and two were still children. 

Alexander took work in Irvine on the Firth of Clyde as a stonecutter on a bridge. There he met “zealous 
Baptists of the Haldane school.” The brothers Robert and James Haldane were Scottish evangelists, 
independent churchmen and philanthropists who had adopted Baptist principles — notably that only believers 
should receive baptism and that by immersion. 

At Irvine, he also came to know the Neil family, especially the young Helen whom he was to marry. It was 
they who conceived the idea of emigrating to Canada, and he went with them. By 1847 all brothers and his 
mother had moved to Sarnia.*° 

Roy wrote, “Years afterwards in Canada, in the sixties, when on a political tour in Bruce and Grey, 
Mackenzie called on our grandfather in Derby. Nationally, politically, and religiously they well agreed.”*! 
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The Stewart Family 


Most of this account of the Stewarts comes from Roy Fleming’s notes although we were able to confirm 
all birth dates through ScotlandsPeople and have some supporting evidence for a few of the death dates. 
Roy gathered his information from conversations with his Aunt Jessie and his uncles who remembered life 
in Scotland. He likely had access to letters received from family in Scotland of which a handful are in the 
Fleming Family Papers. 


Jean’s Parents 

Jean, born 6 February 1803,* was the seventh child in a family of seven boys and three girls. Her father, 
James Stewart, was christened 13 January 1755 at Easter Auchnagie,® a small farming community near the 
hamlet of Tulliemet, not far from Kirrandrum. John “Culloden” Stewart was his father and Ann McLagan 
his mother. Nothing is known about John other than that he fought with the Athol Stewarts and must have 
survived the Battle of Culloden in 1746. 

James married Janet McIntosh of Kirrandrum in 1790.™ Janet, born in 1765," the daughter of Andrew 
McIntosh and Janet Fraser, was considerably younger than James. Her father Andrew McIntosh had held the 
lease to this farm (1749-1774) and before him John McIntosh (1734-1749), probably his father. When James 
and Janet married, Donald McIntosh (likely Andrew’s brother) was the tenant. James took over the lease in 
1800 as a joint tenant with Donald Buttar (or Butter) until 1807, and until 1814 he shared the tenancy with 
John Robertson. James continued as sole tenant until his death around 1851.*° *” 

Roy remarked that James “was unusual in health and strength, never being ill till the time of his death at 
the age of 96 years.”** He was known to drink — as another of Roy’s pencil jottings tells us — “James Stewart 
used to get drunk occasionally and kick the children.”® 

Of Janet Roy wrote, “the traditions are that she was a very worthy woman and much respected in the 
neighbourhood. She had very little education as a child, but at age forty she had her son Robert teach her to 
read.” She wasn’t as robust as her husband, dying at the age of around 58 after bearing ten children and two 
years after the death of Robert.” 

Roy described the family as “fine, hardy, nice-looking people of fair and ruddy complexion, the girls being 


particularly gentle of manner.””! 


Jean’s Brothers 

Donald (1791-1855),” the first son, was a farmer like his father. A large and fine-looking man, he married 
Elspeth Butter and was regarded as a progressive and prosperous farmer. They left the Tulliemet area for 
Arbroath in Angus and later Garse of Gowrie along the north shore of the Firth of Tay. There he leased a large 
tract of land so that each of his sons might have a farm. One son, James, tried farming in New Brunswick 

for a summer but found the heat too much and returned to Scotland. Donald and Elspeth both died in 
Dunninchin, a small village in Angus. 


James (1794-1869),”’ a pleasant and congenial man, married Margaret McLaggan. They kept the Half 

Way House, a pub on the upper Tulliemet road. He was originally a stone cutter and builder and sometimes 
worked with Alexander Fleming, his brother-in-law. The family left the Half Way House in the 1830s and 
moved to Glen Fincastle in the parish of Dull, northwest of Pitlochry. Later they moved to Fort William near 
Inverness. James at this time was mainly doing contracts to build roads. The entire family — James, Margaret, 
and their eight children — eventually emigrated to Australia. 
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Family Tree: Stewarts 
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John (1795-1845) travelled as a merchant moving from town to town to sell wares. He did not marry and 
died relatively young. A relative told Roy that John died of a bizarre disease that was of interest medically. To 
prevent body snatching, the family put on a mortsafe — an iron cage — over the grave. His sister Margaret, 
as Margaret’s daughter Mrs. Elizabeth Smith remembered, buried a hapenny at the grave as a means for 
detecting whether the grave was disturbed. When she looked for the coin later, she could not find it.” 
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Mortsafes in Logierait kirkyard. Photo by Gwen Harris 2018 


Robert (1807-1827) died at only 20 years of age. Likely a good, kind fellow, he helped his mother learn to 
read the Book of Proverbs — so said Bella (Finch) Herald, one of Jean’s grandchildren. Jean must have talked 
to her children about her “lame” brother who taught their mother to read.”° 


Thomas (1809-1865?)” was called “daft Tom” from which we might surmise some impairment in intellect. 
He was living with his father James at Kirrandrum in March 1851 according to the Census of that year. John 
the Yankee reported in a letter to John Fleming in Kilsyth that Tom was with Mr. McGregor in 1865 and 
“still minds of your mother.””® Roy learned later, likely from John, that Tom drowned in the River Tay (date 
unknown). 


Charles (1811-1870) was the last born and was reputed to be a handsome man of fine build with a fine 
bass voice. He lived as a bachelor in a small stone house at Kirrandrum, just south of his father’s house. On 
a summer’s evening, it was a favourite practice for Charles and his brother-in-law, Alexander, to sing songs 
and hymns together. He married Grace Reid, “a rich lady of Portobello” (near Edinburgh), in 1835, had five 
children (names unknown), and lived first in Glasgow and later in Portobello, where they died. 


Alexander, who was born in 1800, is a complete unknown. Perhaps he died in childbirth.'°° 
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Jean’s Sisters 
Margaret was the eldest, born 7 April 1793,'"' and probably was a mainstay in the family. Jean was ten years 
younger, born on 4 February 1803.'° Ann was born on 4 October 1804. 


Margaret (1793-1869) was Jean’s favourite sister. She married Alexander Robertson and lived in Ballinluig 
where her husband was employed as a wheelwright. He used his skill with wood to make the spinning wheel 
that Jean took with her to Canada. Margaret died in 1869 in Dunkeld. Her daughter Elizabeth wrote Jean to 
advise her of the death: 


I am sorry to inform you that my mother died here on the 9 Feb 1869 aged 77 years, 

she was not above a week entirely confined to bed. It was her dying wish that her remains 
should be taken to Logierait which we did. She would not promise to come to Dunkeld till 
we would say we would take her back again, which was very natural.'” 


Elizabeth married Hugh Smith of Dunkeld. Elizabeth and Hugh often corresponded with Jean and her 
family; and the Flemings, whenever they toured Scotland, made certain to visit the welcoming Smiths. !“ 


Ann (1804—1887)'® married James Scott. He was a merchant at Milton of Tulliemet, one mile south of 
Kirrandrum. They were at first prosperous and comfortable, but in later years they lived in very reduced 
circumstances in Concraigie, Loch Cluny. Jean, and later her daughter Jennie, sent Ann money at least once a 
year and would occasionally receive reports from Hugh Smith, son-in-law to Margaret (Stewart) Richardson. 
In a letter to Jean in 1871, writing with clear hand and Scottish inflections, Ann reflected on the Stewart 
family, partings from siblings, their advancing ages, and finding solace in God: 


I understand that the Whole of the family before as to the long hom whane we 
part nomore we are comming in years know [now] which we cannot think to be 
long after them. I am happy to hear that you and yours living in the feir [fear] of 


God we have no more to luck [look] to.!%° 


Ann died, severely afflicted with rheumatic arthritis, in the Union Poorhouse, Logierait in 1887.'°” 


In Closing 
A descendant, “Old Mrs. Dow”! at Ballinluig, said to Roy that the “Stewarts were fond of music and sang 
both church and secular music including Jacobite songs.” Jennie was later to remember the songs her mother 
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Jean brought from Scotland. Some favourite pieces were “Bonnie Charlie Now Awa’,” “Farewell to Lochaber,” 
and “Highland Laddie” (Where ha’ ye been a the day? Bonnie laddie, Hielan’ laddie). 

James, helped by his son Thomas, continued to farm Kirrandrum until James died at the age of 96 years — 
“the old man put in the crop the last year of his life, but did not live to take it off.”!” 


Sample the music: 

¢ “Bonnie Charlie” by the Clancy Brothers https://youtu.be/8zamDNxtFFI; 

¢ “Farewell to Lochabar” sung by Robert Getchell https://youtu.be/GGukywlaM-w; 

¢ “Bonnie Laddie, Highland Laddie,” music by Ludwig Von Beethoven — sung by Robin Hendrix. 
https://youtu.be/p3sAg3t6pjE 
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Alexander, Jean and Family 


William remembered his father Alexander being a very keen student. “My father attended Dowally School, 
(the nearest), and was a very anxious pupil as he used to tell us under what adverse circumstances he got his 
education. He had the Bible as a textbook in the school. His mother did much to give all her children good 
common schooling. My father was a close reader of the Bible and could quote it very extensively.”''° 

Roy assessed that Alexander had a “fair education,” obtained by following the readings of the preacher at 
Logierait church. Thus, he “read very correctly.” He also learned to write and had a fine hand for his day. But 
he regretted not having studied grammar or geography." 

Alexander’s trade was stone masonry. At Kirrandrum he built the wall along the garden and his small 
house. Further afield he helped to build dykes beside Blair Castle. He worked with his sister Isabelle’s 
husband, James Douglas, and with Jean’s brother James Stewart. One time when Alexander was with 
James Stewart on a job, the factor foreman came to measure the stone wall they were building. James told 
Alexander to gather up some of the tape in his hand to make the measure of the wall longer. Alexander 
refused, saying, “I'll neither tell nor act a lie.” Such integrity would make him a good master; and for a time, 
the young Alexander Mackenzie apprenticed under him. 

Alexander was noted for being industrious and making the best use of time. Isabella, his daughter, 
remembered when he was building a stone wall for the Duke of Atholl. 


Alexander Fleming, my father and our grandfather, was never idle. He was intensely 
industrious. At one time he was helping to build a stone wall around the Duke of Athole’s 
garden. Being twelve miles from home, he only came once a week. Each week he would carry 
yarn and knitting needles with him. While the other men spent the noon hour smoking and 
chatting he would be knitting and thus helped his busy wife, keep their numerous family 
comfortable. [Bella (Finch) Herald]!!” 


Alexander and Jean Stewart married 5 December 1824.'!’ He was 25 and she 21. They lived for a 
couple of years on the farm as Alexander did stone masonry in the area, followed by at least a year in 
1828 in Dowally, presumably to be closer to Alexander’s work. 
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Announcement of marriage 4 December 1824 - “Old Parish Registers Marriages 376/ 40 0019 Logierait.” 
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In William’s words, “[a]fter this, he arranged with his father-in-law James Stewart to occupy on this 
Kirrandrum farm a small part of the farm, and my father then erected a stone dwelling to live in: had one- 
half acre of garden for the use of the family. He kept a pig, a cow, and some hens and lived as what is termed 
a “cotter” in Scotland.” [William Fleming]! 


y ‘ 2 : a 


Garden stone dyke at Kirrandrum that Alexander Fleming built. 
Photo by Gwen Harris 2018 


Roy described the home this way: 


Attached to A.E’s house was another equal in size where James Stewart, a cotter lived (no 
relation to the family), and where the schoolmaster Robert Ferguson boarded. In front of 
these two houses, nearer the brow of the hill was the house of James Stewart, father of Jean 
Stewart. On the south end of the enclosure were the steadings where the cows and fodders 
were kept. The vegetable garden occupied the remaining ground above the hillside on the 
west side of the dwellings. Around the little settlement was a solid dyke of stone built by A.E 
Owing to the slope on the west towards the Tay valley, the ground was filled in level with 
the top of the dyke, and the wall is visible therefore only on the outside of the garden. [Roy 
Fleming]'" 
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Kirrandrum Farm drawn by Roy F. Fleming based on his visit to the site with his 
Uncle James Fleming in 1903 and a description provided by Jessie (Janet) Fleming 
Agnew. Jessie was 15 years old when she left Scotland, and James 13. 


Standing toward the end of the garden were two rowan trees (or mountain ash), notable for their bright 
red berries in the autumn. In Scottish folk tradition, these trees had some sacred qualities for healing and 
protecting people from harm. Roy learned, whether at home or through reading, that it was a custom in 
Scotland to plant the rowan tree near the house to keep urisks — solitary Scottish faeries — and bad spirits 
away. 

Alexander’s and Jean’s house was 18 feet by 24 feet, having two rooms with a hallway between and an 
attic floor above. By 1840 this was home for their eight children. The fireplace was in the middle of the 
room. There was no chimney, just a “smoke hole” in the roof, making for very smoky living quarters. Later a 


stove with chimney was installed. As James was to observe, “For its generation, it sufficed.” 
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Layout of Alexander’s and Jean’s house. Roy F. Fleming 


In 1843, James Stewart paid the Duke of Atholl’s factor for the use of the 65 acres a rent of forty pounds 
money, fifteen kain fowl (kain means payment in kind) and one and a quarter carriages of coal. In Roy’s 
words, that was “seemingly a very large rent.”!'° 

Children arrived at intervals of two or three years. Isabella was born 20 October 1825 at Kirrandrum and 
Janet 2 April 1828 in Dowally. The boys were all born at Kirrandrum: twins John and James on 16 January 
1830; Alexander 4 March 1832; Donald 17 July 1834; William 23 February 1837; and Charles 13 March 
1840. Their third daughter and ninth child, Jean (Jennie) travelled to Canada in her mother’s womb to be 
born 29 June 1843 in Vaughan after they arrived in Canada West. '” 


Scottish Naming Patterns 

Many named their children in the following manner: 
e First born son named for the paternal grandfather. 
e Second son named for the maternal grandfather. 

e ‘Third son named for the father. 

e First born daughter for the maternal grandmother. 
e Second daughter for the paternal grandmother. 

e ‘Third daughter for the mother. 
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Birthdates of Alexander and Jean and their children, 
in Alexander’s handwriting.'® 


Others living on the farm were Jean’s parents (her mother died in 1829), her brother Charles and his 
family, and likely her three bachelor brothers. For a couple of years, 1824-1825, Alexander’s brother John and 
his family also lived at Kirrandrum, and, nearby, Isabella and James Douglas were at the Ballachraggan farm. 

A short story tells us about Alexander's strong character. For years a smoker, Alexander resolved on New 
Year’s Eve, either 1834 or 1835, to quit; he set his pipe and tobacco on the chimney-piece and never resumed. 
In his last illness, he confessed to his son Charles that “the temptation was so strong to me that I believe had I 
yielded but once, I could have never overcome it.”!”” 

He soon abstained from alcohol too. His son John remembered as a young boy being at Scott’s Inn in 
the Milton of Tullymet'” in 1837 when John Fleming, one of “the best musicians in the Kingdom” during 
George III’s reign, was “drinking a glass of whiskey with my Father.”'”' But in 1838, following Jean’s lead in 
this, Alexander joined a temperance society. 

Cheap alcohol had become abundant in Scotland due to lower duties on spirits and higher production. 
Logierait Parish, according to The New Statistical Account 1845, had six distilleries, two inns and seven ale- 
houses. It was noted that “the near neighbourhood of distilleries does slightly affect the morals of the parish 
...”!?2 Tn the face of the social ills of alcohol, many temperance and abstinence groups were formed in the 
1820s, usually linked to religious denominations. For Alexander, this connection may have been through 
the Baptist Church. But Alexander, as a stone mason, was also a member of the Order of Masons.'”? It and 
the many organizations that operated as friendly societies for the financial and social benefit of members also 
preached temperance to their members. 

Perhaps his abstinence was an expression of independence. Alexander would not remove his Tam 
O’Shanter bonnet as was required as a sign of respect when His Grace Duke of Atholl passed. Why? 


“Because,” he said, “I bow to none but God.”! 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers, BNA = The British Newspaper Archive, NAS = National Records of 
Scotland, SP = Scotlands People 

Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), British Newspaper Archive (britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk), 
Family Search (familysearch.org), Google Books (books.google.com), ScotlandsPeople (scotlandspeople.gov.uk) 


1 Roy E Fleming, “Scotland Pieces.” 

John Fleeming, christening record, 23 August 1761, Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. 

3. CA. Fleming (Owen Sound) to “Roy Fleming” [cousin and family historian] in a letter, 10 October 1908; FFP. John 
Fleming, the grandfather, might have been born in Blaranrash, a short distance east of Tulliemet House. Alexander’s son 
John Fleming remarked to his son C. A. Fleming that he thought his grandfather John Fleming had been born at a place 
called ‘Balnaraish’ “about % of a mile from Tullymet house east.” The spelling is very close and the location is right. 

See the Canmore map at https://canmore.org.uk/site/161780/blaranrash. 

4 Lois E. McNaught, compiler, “Fleming Family History,” 10 May 2012; pdf manuscript. Comprehensive genealogical 
register beginning with John Fleming and Margrate Fleming; FFP. Also at Grey Roots Museum & Archives. 

5 Margret Fliming (i.e. Margrate Fleming), christening record, 7 July 1723, “Old Parish Registers Births 344/ 10 10 
Dowally,” NAS, p. 323; SP 

6 Actual marriage and birth records are sketchy. Ruth Larmour and Susan Robitaille (a descendant of John Fleming and 
wife Ann Smith who settled in Hastings County, Ontario) knew that John Fleming had a sister Janet who married 
William Graham. Susan found a Fleming couple who had a son John and a daughter Janet who had married William 
Graham. This couple was John Fleming and Margrate Fleming, married 5 December 1753 in Dowally and living in 
Little Dunkeld. Margrate was the daughter of John Fleming and Isabel McNaughton. Further proof that this is the right 
family is provided in the record of Janet Fleming’s marriage to William Graham in which it is noted Janet was living in 
the Mains of Kilmorich. 

- Margrate Fleeming, marriage record to John Fleeming, 9 December 1753, Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland 
Marriages, 1561-1910” in the database FamilySearch. 
- John Fleeming, marriage record, “Old Parish Registers Marriages 344/ 10 192 Dowally” page 192 of 244, NAS; SP 

7 — BCAA, Atholl Archives Record Books, Rentals of Killmorich 1743, show an Alex Fleeming sharing a rental (a tack) of 
half of the Mains with James Douglas starting in 1749. They continued to hold this in 1760. Perhaps Alexander was a 
senior relative to John Fleming and conceivably his father. We have not been able to confirm the connection. 

8 “Mains of Kilmorich,” Canmore (http://canmore.org.uk/site/947 12) shows Mains of Kilmorich on a topographical map. 

9 Jannat Fleeming, baptism record, 3 November 1754. Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. 

10 William Graham in CroftDavid, marriage record to Jannet Flieming in Mains of Kilmorich, “gave up their names in 
order for marriage,” 14 February 1784, “Old Registers Marriages 344 / 10 261 Dowally, page 216 of 244;, SP 

11 Margratt Fleeming, baptism record, 14 March 1756, Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. 

12 Isobell Fleeming, baptism record, 2 September 1758, Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. 

13. William Fleeming, birth record, 6 September 1767. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 1564-1950” in the database 
FamilySearch. William Fleeming, 6 Sep 1767 cites Dowally, Perth, Scotland. 

14 John Fleeming, baptism record, 23 August 1761, Dowally, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. 

15 McNaught, “Fleming Family History,” p. 1. We have been unable to confirm this date of marriage through the Old 
Parish Registers of Scotland. 

16 William Fleming, “Story of the emigration of the family of Alexander Fleming and Jean Stewart from Scotland to Upper 
Canada,” (c1927 — Version 3) p. 1; FFP. There were at least three versions of this document. William may have written 
the first one around 1907. Roy edited and augmented, as he admitted in a letter to C. A. Fleming in 1927 prior to 
releasing the document at the family reunion in July 1927. The shorter version of this document mentions owning land 
but not Cragganfearn by name. 

17 Ruth (Fleming) Larmour, Addendum to “Story of the Emigration of the family of Alexander Fleming — Jean Stewart 
From Scotland to Upper Canada by William Fleming (1837-1927),” January 2008; FFP 
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No Fleming or Douglas was listed as a landowner in Logierait in Loretta R. Temperley, editor, A Directory of Land 
Ownership in Scotland, Scottish Record Society New Series 5 (Edinburgh: Printed for Society by Ecoprint Ltd, 1976), 

p. 277. The Duke of Atholl owned the lands including Tullymet, Auchnasholier, Dalcapon. Listings in the directory were 
based on valuation rolls and additions covering the period ca. 1770 to ca. 1790. Furthermore, the Atholl Estate Rental 
Books for 1742, 1754, 1760 show that James Douglas held the “feu” for Cragganfearn from 1730. 

[John Douglas], “The Douglas Branch: Isabella Fleming,” ca. 1910; FFP. John Douglas was referring to his mother 
Isabella (Fleming) Douglas. 

Roy E Fleming, “Scotland Pieces”— Roy probably obtained this description from his Aunt Jessie who, being older than 
her brothers, would have remembered her grandfather. 

William Fleming, “Story of the emigration,” p. 1. 

Roy E Fleming, photocopied notes from a notebook (n.d.) FFP. 

Ibid. 

McNaught, “Fleming Family History,” p. 1. 

William Fleming. “Story of the emigration,” p.1. 

Citations for children of John Fleeming and Janet Ross are from the index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 1564-1950,” 
Dowally, Perth, in the database FamilySearch. 

John Fleming, marriage record to Ann Smith, 22 December 1822, Logierait, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Marriages, 
1561-1910” in the database FamilySearch. 

Lois McNaught, “Fleming Family History,” p. 3. 

“Fergussons of Dunfallandy, Perthshire” at Fergus(s)on DNA Project, (http://dna.cfsna.net/GEN/Scotland/Athole/ 
Dunfallandy.htm). John Flemming [sic] and William Fergusson of Ballinling are co-tenants in 1835 on property listed in 
the will and last testament of General Archibald Fergusson. 

Lois McNaught, “Fleming Family History,” in the section “Descendants of John Fleming” 

John Fleming, marriage record to Charlotte Wallace, 10 December 1831, Logierait, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland 
Marriages, 1561-1910” in the database FamilySearch. 

Lois McNaught, “Fleming Family History,” p. 3. We are unable to confirm the date, although a Charlotte Wallace, 
daughter of John Wallace, was christened in Dull, Perth (east of Dunfallandy) 26 Feb 1813. See Charlotte Wallace, birth 
record, 26 February 1813, Dull, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 1564-1950” in the database 
FamilySearch. 

John R. Gillis, For Better, For Worse: British Marriages, 1600 to the Present (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985) 

p. 114. He refers to a betrothal license: “There is also an indication that the rural proletariat was now taking advantage of 
the old betrothal license to cohabit before marriage.” 

Annie Fleming, “The Hastings Branch,” typewritten paper, (n.d.); Fleming Family Papers. Annie was daughter to James 
who was son to John Fleming (Alexander’s brother) who settled in Hastings County. 

James Ballinger, Zhe Rhynd and Elcho: A Parish History (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1905), pp. 91-93; Open Library 
Rey. James Traquiar, “Parish of Rhynd” in New Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol XIX (Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1838) pp. 363-366, section on Rhynd parish — industry; Google Books 

Catherine (Fleming) Saunders, Coats of Fingast, Scotland, to “Dear Brother” [Alexander Fleming living in Vaughan, 
Canada West] in a letter, 16 May 1849. FFP 

Lois McNaught recorded that James Douglas had been born in Kirrandrum, as was his wife, Isabella Fleming. That must 
be an error. Isabella Fleming was born at Kirrandrum, but according to ScotlandsPeople, James was born at Arnhill to 
Alexander Douglas and Isobel Forbes. See James Douglas, birth record, 29 October 1792, “Old Parish Register Births 
376 20/ 206 Logierait,” page 206 of 392, NAS; SP 

Catherine (Fleming) Saunders (Coats of Fingask, Scotland) to “Dear Brother” [Alexander Fleming in Vaughan, Canada 
West] in a letter 16 May 1849. FFP 

Spelling of the surname varies in family papers between Douglas and Douglass. However, Isabella, her son John and his 
wife Mary are listed as Douglas in Arran, Bruce North in the Canada Census, 1871; Roll: C-9938; Page: 44; 

Family No: 149. Ancestry 

“The Garvie Branch,” (n.d.), FFP — typewritten pages probably prepared by a Garvie family member at the request of 
Roy Fleming or C. A. Fleming. Since most mention is given to Alexander Garvie, son of Janet and Joseph, we might 
surmise Alexander wrote the account. 

Rey. Thomas Nelson, “Parish of Auchtergaven” in New Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol XIX (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1838) p. 441, section on Auchtergaven and weaving; Google Books 

“The Garvie Branch.” 

Ibid. 

Roy E Fleming, “Scotland and Ireland 1903.” 
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Roy E Fleming, “Craggenfearn,” Fleming Family History, p. 13. 

Ruth Larmour explains: “Everyone says this family is related but no one tells how!!! John Fleming of Ivy Hill (Kilsyth, 
Ontario) said that ‘James Fleming husband of Catherine Douglass /sic/ would be no more than a second cousin to 

my father [Alexander]’. That makes sense as this James was born 1806. This James’s parents were Donald Fleming and 
Christine Stewart. Donald was born ca. 1761 so he could be a contemporary of AF’s father, John.” However, we have 
since determined that Donald’s parents were John Fleming and Margrate Scott and that the parents of John Fleming 
(Alexander’s father) were John Fleming and Margrate Fleming. Given that they both had fathers named John Fleming 
married to different women, it’s very unlikely these two Johns were brothers. Might they have had a common paternal 
grandfather? We do not know. 

The Cragganfearn laird was a burning topic on the RootChat forum in 2006. A participant, Tickle, obtained rental 
records from Blair Castle Archives to establish that Douglases held the tenancy at Cragganfearn from 1730 and into 

the early 1800s. Tickle, “Re: Where is Cragganfearne? Looking for info on the Laird — Fleming,” 27 September 2006, 
Rootschat, (http://www.rootschat.com/forum/index.php?topic=59041.msg907386#msg907386, accessed 20 April 2018). 
Donald Fleming, birth record, 12/07/1761; “Old Parish Registers Births 376/ 20 33 Logierait,” page 33 of 392; SP. 
Births for children of Donald Fleming and Christian Stewart were confirmed in the index “Scotland Births and 
Baptisms, 1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch: John, 2 April 1793, Logierait; Alexander, 21 December 1794, 
Logierait; Janet, baptized 4 December 1796, Logierait; Donald, 16 February 1799, Dowally; Christian, 12 October 
1800, Logierait; Jean, 21 August 1803, Logierait; James, 26 December 1806, Logierait; William, 10 May 1810, 
Logierait; Charles, 9 October 1812, Logierait. 

James Fleeming, birth record, 4 January 1807, “Old Parish Records Births 376/ 20 267, Logierait,” page 267 of 292, 
NAS; SP: “son to Donald Fleming and Christian Stewart in Croftnaburoy ...” A village by this name is not found 
through Canmore, National Record of Historic Environment. However, croft is defined as “a small farm, especially one 
worked by a tenant” (Dictionary.com). Croftnaburoy may have been the name of the farm. 

See Tickle, Re: Where is Cragganfearne? Looking for info on the Laird — Fleming, 27 September 2006, Rootschat, 
(http://www.rootschat.com/forum/index.php?topic=59041.ms¢907386#ms¢907386). Gwen Harris, while doing 
research at the Blair Castle Atholl Archives, saw in the rental books for 1742, 1754, and 1760 that James Douglas held a 
charter of “feu farm” dated 6 May 1730 for Blairchroisk. Blairchroisk, according to Chronicles of the Families of Atholl and 
Tullibardine p. 170, included the farm Cragganfearn. Jnternet Archive 

Banner, Braes O’Tullymet, p. 34. 

Rev. James Macdonald, Durness Manse, Lairg Sutherland, Scotland, to “Dear Sir,“ Roy FE. Fleming, letter, 25 July 1927. 
FFP. Alexander Douglas sold his feu to Dr. William Dick but remained on the farm as a tenant of Dr. Dick and his son 
Sir Robert Dick. John Fleming, husband of Alexander’s eldest daughter Isabel, succeeded Alexander as the tenant. 
Alexander Douglas, birth record, 7/08/1766, “Old Parish Registers Births 376/ 20 70 Logierait,” page 70 of 392, NAS; 
SP 

Alexander Douglas, marriage record, 11/04/1790, “Old Parish Registers Marriages 374/ 20 290 Blair Atholl,” page 290 
of 332, NAS, SP We could not locate Arnhill in Logierait Parish on a current map, but it was listed in the 1760 Land 
Rental book at Blair Atholl Archives as including Nether Cragganfearn. 

Ten children born to Alexander Douglas and Isobel Forbes are recorded in the Old Parish Registers Births for Logierait. 
These occurred every one to two years with one gap between 1798 and 1803. It’s possible that records were damaged in 
that period or those births and baptisms didn’t get recorded. The recorded children were: Robert 1788, Janet 1791, 
James 1792 (he married Isabella Fleming), Janet 1793, Charles 1794, Elispeth 1795, Elspith 1798, Alexander 1803, 
Katherine 1805 (married James Fleming), and John 1807. 

Rev. James MacDonald, to “Dear Sir,” Roy E Fleming, in a letter, 25 July 1927. FFP 

Katherine Douglas, birth record, 17/02/1805 “Old Parish Registers Births 376/ 20 258 Logierait,” NAS; SP 

James Douglas, birth record, 29/10/1792, “Old Parish Registers Births 376/ 40 228 Logierait,” page 206 of 392, 

NAS; SP 

Roy Fleming, “The Fleming Families of Athole,” typed manuscript (1938). FFP 

John Fleming, birth record, 22 August 1836, Logierait, Perth, Scotland. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 
1564-1950” in the database FamilySearch. Also John Fleming, birth record 22/08/1836 “Old Parish Registers Births 
376/ 40 228 Logierait,” page 228 of 376; SP. Fleming and Katherine Douglas were living in Cragganfearn when their 
eldest son John was born. 

“Death of Tullymet Native,” 7e Dundee Courier, 27 December 1909; BNA 

Roy E Fleming, “Scotland Pieces” 

Elizabeth Smith (married to Hugh Smith) was the daughter of Margaret (Stewart) Robertson and Alexander Robertson; 
Margaret was Jean (Stewart) Fleming’s sister 
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Roy Fleming (Garden Island, Ontario), to “Dear Cousin C. A.,” [C. A. Fleming] in a letter, 14 October 1903; 
Fleming Family Papers 

Roy E Fleming, untitled, newspaper clippings, ca. 1905, Roy FE. Fleming fonds, Library and Archives Canada, MG 30, 
D 55, Vol 6, File 43. This story, if true, likely took place in 1865. Queen Victoria is known to have visited Loch Ordie 
12 October 1865 while a guest of the Duchess of Atholl. See Royal Collection Trust (https://www.rct.uk/collection/ 
980040-an). 

James Fleming, birth record, 18 September 1840. Index “Scotland Births and Baptisms, 1564-1950” in the database 
FamilySearch. 

Roy E Fleming, “The Fleming Families of Athole,” section The Athletic Branch. 

“Death of Mr. James Fleming, The Athlete,” 7he Dundee Evening Telegraph, 4 May 1887; BNA. The article records his 
many weight lifting and throwing achievements. 

Frank Zarnowski, A/l-around men: Heroes of a forgotten sport (Lanham, Maryland, Toronto, Oxford: The Scarecrow Press, 
2005), p. 52; Google Books. Part of Chapter 5 is about James Fleming. 

“Braemar Gathering,” Zhe Aberdeen Journal, 3 September 1873; BNA 

Zarnowski, All-around men, p. 54. 

“Death of Mr. James Fleming, The Athlete,” 7e Dundee Evening Telegraph, 4 May 1887. BNA 

There is a longer biography of James Fleming by Charles Donaldson, “James Fleming of Ballinluig” in Men of Muscle 
and the Highland Games of Scotland (Glasgow: Carter and Pratt, ca 1912), pp. 33-37; Athlos Books (http://books.athlos. 
co.uk/Men%200f%20Muscle%20corrected/files/assets/basic-html/index.html#55_ or search http://www.athletics- 
archive.com/). 
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CHAPTER 3 


Scotland Farewell 


Life in Mid-Atholl 


Language 

Throughout the Highlands, in worship and daily conversation, Gaelic was spoken and sung. Most people in 
the Atholl region could also read and write in English, and speak — likely the Highland English enriched with 
some Gaelic words and accent.' Alexander and Jean and their children were fluent in both languages, but 
Alexander did remark that he could only pray in Gaelic. 


Alexander’s standard of conduct (The Golden Rule) in English and Gaelic 


And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 
Luke 6:31 


Agus, mar a b/aill leibhdaoine ‘dheanamh ribh, deanaibh-sa mar an ceudna riusan. 


Lucas, vi:31 


Religion 

Flemings and Stewarts were Presbyterians and attended the Presbyterian Free Church at Logierait. The church 
was located near the ferries that crossed the Tay and Tummel Rivers and was large enough to accommodate 
1,000 worshipers. Logierait Parish also had an Episcopal (Anglican) Church of 50 worshipers and a Baptist 
meeting house with 30 members on record in 1842.? 

Alexander came to be persuaded of the Baptist position that immersion of the adult believer was the 
correct form of baptism. As William remembered, his father frequently affirmed that “infant baptism was not 
the right mode and that only believers should be baptised.” Around 1832, by William’s reckoning, Alexander 
joined the Baptist Church in Craigbea.* There had been several influences — his own reading of scripture, 
speakers who came through the area, and as William recalled — the influence of Alexander Mackenzie, himself 
a Baptist convert. He would also have known the first pastor, John Anderson of Balnamore, whose son was 
James Anderson, owner of the farina mill that Alexander managed. 

Membership rose to 130 souls under Rev. Daniel (aka Donald) Grant in 1839. A typical Sunday would be 
a two-hour morning service in English starting at 11:30 am, “followed by a service in Gaelic which finished at 
2:45 pm.”? 
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Alexander did not require that his family become Baptist. Isabella remembered that he said to her once, 
in speaking of Logierait Church, “that is the Scottish Church — and you are at liberty to go there when you 
desire.” 


Schooling 

People in the Atholl region were relatively well educated. Only 50 people in Logierait parish who were older 
than 15 years of age could not read. The New Statistical Account counted as “scholars” 360 males and 270 
females.° In the area of Dunkeld and Dowally Parish, Dunkeld had a grammar school, but Dowally parish 
was less well serviced. 

The Scots had valued education since the time of the Reformation in the 1500s. Along with the rules of 
Calvinism, John Knox preached the importance of education. In 1696 the Scottish Parliament passed the 
“Act for Settling School” that required every parish to have a schoolhouse and schoolmaster. The Church 
of Scotland was central to establishing the schools and appointing the schoolmaster. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, Scotland had the highest literacy rate of any country in Europe. It took England until the 
1880s to catch up.’ 

Jean and her siblings went to the parochial school in Ballinluig. Alexander and presumably his siblings 
went to a school in Dowally parish (possibly at Kilmorich). Alexander and Jean sent their children — Isabella, 
Janet, John, James, Alexander, Donald, and William — to a private school at Balnamoan in Tulliemet. Isabella, 
according to Roy, felt she was not very good at school, “so decided she would learn spelling to beat everyone” 
— which she did with much success.® 

The Balnamoan School was just one mile east of Kirrandrum, an easy walk for the Fleming children. It 
was established in 1835 with land gifted by Sir Robert Dick, the laird of Tulliemet, and granted by the 6th 
Duke of Atholl. Many had found the parochial school in Ballinluig to be unsatisfactory. James Anderson, 
owner of the farina mill, Alexander, and others, were instrumental in obtaining financial support from the 
laird and enlisting subscribers for the school. Subscribers each had a vote in the operation of the school, 
including selection of the teacher and the fees. The quarterly fees paid by subscribers were set according to 
what was being taught: Reading only 2/ (i.e., 2 shillings), reading and writing 2/6 (i.e., 2 shillings and 6 
pence), arithmetic 3/, grammar and geography 4/. In the 1840s, Gaelic was still the main language for the 
classroom, but at Balnamoan, English was taught twice a week.’ 


Tulliemet School. Sketch by Roy EF. Fleming 1903 


Source: Fleming Family Papers 
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James, on his return visit to Balnamoan in 1903, remembered the school and his school days well. 
The building, he recalled, was 35 feet by 24 feet and, for several years, had only a fire pit for warmth. In 
the winter months, there could be as many as 150 students being taught by only two schoolmasters. Roy 
recorded more of his Uncle James’s observations. 


We each had to bring a peat under our arm to school when I attended here,” explained 
Uncle James, ‘and if any of us forgot it, we were not allowed to sit near the fire. Every nook 
and corner of this place’, he continued, “was crowded; there were often a hundred and fifty 
pupils in the winter time. We sat on long benches with desks in front, and the teacher’s desk 
was in the corner. The noise, we made in studying could be heard I am sure for a mile. If we 
didn't make a noise, the master didn’t think we were studying. The main book we learned 
out of was the Testament; I learned to read out of it. We learned to read write and cipher; 
some of the older ones studied geography and grammar, for which an extra half-crown 

for each subject had to be paid. I was very fast in ciphering, and it was a race among Ellen 
McDougall, my brother John, and myself, as to which of us would have his slate on the 
platform first with the questions all done. 


Sometimes the Laird (Sir Robert Dick) came to visit the school, when John and I, the twins, 
dressed in our kilts, would be asked to sing something for him. We had no secular singing 
then, in school it would be a psalm or some church hymn. I remember us singing: 


Great king on high accept our praise, 

For these our humble songs, 

Till tunes of nobler songs we raised 

And 

There is a happy land, far, far away 

Where saints in glory reign, bright, bright as day 

Oh we shall happy be when from sin and sorrow free 
Lord we shall live with Thee, blessed, blessed for aye.'° 


When we would be through the Laird would pat us on the head, then give us a penny each, 
and say we were “bonnie laddies.” [Roy Fleming]'! 


William’s memories weren't as happy. 


The teachers were very severe; I remember my brothers Alexander, Donald, and myself, 
playing truant for a week or two and being finally run down, the chastisement that my 
brother Alex got was unmerciful, but as Donald and myself were so young, myself five, and 
Donald about seven and one half years, we got off easier. Sometime afterwards on a holiday, 
vengeance on the school house and master’s window, in particular, was taken, and we broke 
all the windows with stones. This was not found out while we were in the country. [William 
Fleming] '? 


There was bullying too. James was forced into a fight with a “young Duff.” “I had only one fight. The 
boys wanted Duff and me to fight. I didn’t want to and refused and refused. Duff wanted to and called me 
a coward. I finally did.” It must not have gone well for Duff because his mother gave James a piece of head 
cheese and asked him not to hurt her boy anymore. James, not having the courage to tell Mrs. Duff the full 
story, simply promised to do as she asked. There must have been a great deal of daring each other — boys also 
forced James to crawl through a conduit where he nearly got stuck.’ 
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Queen Victoria 

Victoria had become enamoured with the Highlands through the novels of Sir Walter Scott and made 
Scotland a travel destination early in her reign.'* Notwithstanding Jacobite sympathies in Atholl during the 
1700s, people enthusiastically welcomed the young Queen and her consort Prince Albert in September 1842. 
The road from Perth to Dunkeld was adorned with “triumphal arches,” and houses “decked with flowers and 
evergreens,” and the route “crowded with happy thousands.”’’ The Fleming family was there. On a newspaper 
clipping about the event, Roy wrote, “[O]ur family had a holiday to see the Queen at Dunkeld Sep 1842 
(Described by Aunt Agnew).”'® Perhaps they stood with others in Dunkeld as the royal couple inspected the 
line of the clans and met members of the Masonic and friendly societies,’ or might Alexander have been 
dressed in his Stewart tartan and stood as one of the Highland Society of Dunkeld?'® 


Economic Conditions 


An economic recession followed the end of the Napoleonic Wars (1815). During the war there was strong 
demand for meat to feed the armies, lumber to build the ships, labour to man the machines and grow the 
crops, and soldiers and sailors to fight the battles. After the war, the economy went into a tailspin. Labour 
supply swelled with soldiers and surplus workers at the same time as the economy contracted. 

Wages were low. Isabella remembered that the best a woman could get was 9 pence a day. A farm servant 
would be paid £14 a year and a maidservant half of that. A day labourer was paid 1 shilling 6 pence, and a 
female labourer only 8 pence.'” 

Throughout the United Kingdom, but especially in Scotland, changing land use and the massive changes 
brought on by the Industrial Revolution led to a surfeit of people. The Highlands, especially, did not have 
sufficient resources to support its population. 


Population 

Population in rural areas was declining. In Blair-Atholl, contributing factors were the sale and consolidation 
of estates, increased rents, and the introduction of sheep farming and consequent clearance (or removal) of 
the people. Herders of cattle in the higher parts of Blair Atholl were forced off their lands when enclosed 
fields for raising cattle replaced common grazing areas and rail lines replaced cattle drives as the preferred 
method to transport livestock to market. 


Table 1 Population of parishes of the mid-Atholl district 2° 


Population Logierait Dunkeld-Dowally _| Blair-Atholl 
1791 1773 3120 

1821 1917 

1831 3138 2032 

1841 2774 1752 2495 


Many of the economic migrants were going into cities — Dundee, Perth, Glasgow, and Edinburgh — for 
industrial work or were moving south into the Lowlands. 
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Agriculture 

Farming was changing. The Old Statistical Account (1791-99) had recorded 3,000 arable acres in Logierait 
parish. Roughly 30 years later, in the 1823-45 survey, this measure had risen to 5,000 acres. Rents nearly 
tripled from £3,000 to £8,000. Fields that had been open were now enclosed.” 

Land ownership was becoming more concentrated, and farms became larger. The 4" Duke of Atholl began 
an enclosure movement on his estates in the early 1800s. He encouraged fences, longer leases, and proper 
rotation of crops. Sub-tenancy was being phased out in estates. New use of lands — whether for sheep or, 
in the case of the Duke of Atholl, growing larch trees for timber — required fewer labourers. It was next to 
impossible for a cotter to work up to a tenancy. 

The leasehold system of farming also worked against the tenant. Improvements the tenant made could 
lead to higher rents or loss of the leasehold through a sale. Regardless, the landowners were pushing for 
greater productivity, using new crop rotation schedules and new tools for planting and harvesting. 

Flax was grown widely in Tulliemet and was likely sown at Kirrandrum. The area had a thriving industry 
in processing the flax to make linen yarn. Near Kirrandrum there was a lint-mill at Milton of Dalcapon. 
Women spun the flax fibres into linen yarn that was exported or used to weave cloth. But new power-driven 
methods were taking over this cottage industry too. “There was a flax pond near us below Craigbea, and 
my mother spun her yarn for table cloths, sheets etc., but that went out as an industry when I was a boy.” 
(Remembered by D.S. Grant.)” 

Cattle raising was a source of wealth for some. The black cattle grazed on common land in the hills. 
Drovers bought herds from the farmers and moved them to market towns and further south to England. One 
route took them past Craigbea and Ballinguig and across the Tummel River. The drover’s life was harsh and 
dangerous, requiring endurance, knowledge of cattle, and great skill. Alexander's brother John was a drover, 
and Alexander’s children made a few pence herding cattle. Droving of cattle and sheep peaked in 1835; then 
railways took over the transport and cattle were moved from the hills to enclosed pastures.’? 


Frugality 


Roy captured the frugality of the times and of the Fleming ethic in this passage about domestic living: 


The domestic needs of the home were supplied with measured frugality. Except for the very 
best garments, the clothes worn were homespun and home-made. The boys wore kilts of the 
red Stewart tartan. The food was very plain, chiefly cooked vegetables and fruit grown in the 
garden, oatmeal in the form of “Athole brose” and bannocks, a little sugar, milk from the cow 
they kept, some butter, some eggs, and water from the little burn which flowed past their 
house. Baker’s bread was a rare treat coming only at Christmas time. Yet the family thrived 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. What a lesson to all of us the 20" century of wants which 
were then luxuries. [Roy Fleming]™ 

Diet 

Oatmeal was consumed in many forms — as porridge, brose, oatcakes, and bannock. Some washed down their 
oatmeal with skimmed milk or buttermilk. 

Potatoes were introduced to Scotland in the 1740s and quickly became an important crop in Logierait 
district — easy to grow, suitable for sandy soil, and very nutritious. By 1846, potatoes made up 75 percent of 
the daily intake of food.” The dietary dependence would have consequences when the potato blight struck in 
1836-7 and then more seriously in 1846-7. 

A family would have a kailyard (or kitchen garden) for growing cabbage and other green vegetables. Other 
crops were rye, barley and turnips. 
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Francis Douglas, writing in 1782 of the food of small farmers in the north-east, remarked 
that they lived on ‘oatmeal, milk, and vegetables, chiefly red cabbage in the winter seasons 
and coleworts for the summer and spring’ while flesh was never seen in their houses except 

at Christmas and Shrove Tuesday and at baptism and weddings: “Nevertheless they are strong 
and active, and lived to a good old age.’”° 


Oatmeal was the most plentiful of the three and rich in calcium and several vitamins. However, according 
to some accounts of the Scottish diet in the 1700s, sweet milk was often in short supply, since Scottish cows 
were small milk producers, and green vegetables were scarce in the winter. A typical diet, therefore, could be 
low in vitamins A and C.”” 

There would have been protein from salmon and trout caught in the steams in the area, and possibly some 
venison or other game. Chickens too old to lay eggs would have been added to the pot. But there would not 
have been any butchered meat on the tables. Cattle, raised in the Highlands since the 1600s, were mainly for 
export, to be driven annually south to markets in the Lowlands and England. Sheep were kept for wool, milk, 
and meat for export. Scots would commonly eat sheep that had died of braxy (an intestinal disease for which 
the Scots had devised a cooking method to avoid being poisoned), old age or accident. 

For fuel, the Fleming family cut peat in the spring “directly after seeding.” Roy described “going down to 
the bog to cut turf” in his 1903 travel diary. They used to get the peat at Loch Ordie, using a spade to cut 
the peat into pieces 18 inches long, 4 inches wide and deep. The first layer was always spongy, and the good, 
black peat was lower down. They let it dry over the summer, piled it in stacks, and brought it inside after the 
harvest for winter warmth, burning four or five fires a day.”® 

Peat was also used for whisky by the local distilleries, and there were more than a few distilleries in the 
area. Auchnagie in Tulliemet was one; today it is called the “lost distillery.” 


Easter Auchnagie in Tulliemet 

Visit the braes of Tulliemet through this video about the Lost Distillery of Auchnagie. 

See the rolling fields and swift streams and learn about cutting peat and distilling whiskey while 
listening to the narrator’s soft Scottish burr accompanied by Scottish flutes and percussive bodhran. 
[https://youtu.be/C6toRYqwYyk] 


Emigration 


Deciding to Emigrate 

Alexander was often heard to say that if he could have owned even one acre of land in Scotland, he would 
never have left his country. But as Jean and Alexander both realized, economic conditions in Scotland 
provided little opportunity for bettering the lives of their children. They read the economic situation very 
well. They saw the decline in the population in Logierait and Dowally parishes; they were scraping by on the 
low wages; they knew of the approaching industrialization and, most of all, they were well aware that it was 
next to impossible to buy land. 

Emigration was almost a way of life in Scotland. Scots had been leaving for the colonies in North 
America since the time of the 1715 Jacobite risings. After the American Revolution, Scots turned to Eastern 
Canada along the Atlantic — to Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, eastern Nova Scotia, and the Glengarry 
area of Upper Canada — clearing land, selling their timber, and establishing farms. From 1770 to 1815, 
approximately 15,000 Scots — mainly Highlanders — paid their own passage to British North America.” Very 
often, they had money and skills. These were not destitute people. On the contrary, as Lord Selkirk observed, 
Highlanders recognized that only by departing to a country plentiful in land would they be able to maintain 
a traditional way of life.*° 
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After 1815, more were emigrating out of economic necessity, sometimes with assistance from the 
Government or their landlords, but more often on their own initiative. Economic conditions had worsened 
after the end of the Napoleonic Wars and industrialization, at least in the Lowlands, had caused mass 
dislocation of weavers. Large landowners in the Highlands followed the lead of those in the Lowlands to clear 
land for sheep raising, thereby aggravating the underlying problem of too many people drawing on too few 
resources. Displaced tenants became farm labourers for a dwindling number of farms. On the Breadalbane 
estates south of Atholl around Loch Tay, the Earl of Breadalbane evicted close to 500 people in the 1830s to 
bring in blackface sheep. These families set about moving to the Huron Tract in Upper Canada. 

The British government initiated various programs after 1815 to encourage emigration. For a time, it 
offered passage and land to Scots who would settle in Canada. It passed passenger acts to require ship owners 
to see that their ships were safe and properly provisioned, and it appointed emigration agents at the ports. 
The Colonial Office disseminated information about prospects in Upper and Lower Canada, such as this 
encouraging report from A.C. Buchanan, the chief agent in Quebec, in a Perth newspaper in 1836: 


The class of persons chiefly required in the Canadas are farm and common labourers to any 
extent, small capitalists, mechanics, and domestic servants — female as well as male. The 
number of parish emigrants who have already arrived here this season, in proportion to the 
aggregate number of persons, is considerably greater than in former years. They have all been 
provided for; and if they follow the advice received by them at this office, they cannot fail to 
do well.*! 


Some landowners financed emigration schemes for transport and land. Lord Selkirk may be the best 
known for his settlements near Lake Erie in Upper Canada and Red River in the West. Archibald MacNab, 
a laird from Perthshire, wasn’t wealthy, but he did obtain a township in the county of Renfrew to which he 
enticed a large group from Blair-Atholl along with other Highlanders as paying settlers. 

Consequently, Scotland, which in 1841 had a population of 2,620,000, lost 10 to 47 percent of the 
natural increase in numbers every decade in the 1800s. Between 1831 and 1855, an estimated 108,000 
people left Scotland for British North America, most going through the port of Quebec.” 

‘The impetus for emigration grew as friends and relatives sent back letters describing how they had cleared 
their land and were getting rich harvests of crops. Those in Logierait would surely have heard about the 
people who left Blair Atholl for the Talbot settlement in the southern peninsula of Upper Canada, about the 
Breadalbane tenants for the Huron Tract, or about the MacNab settlement near the Ottawa River. 

Very often, there were stories, good and bad, in the local newspapers about people who had departed for 
Upper Canada. Firms offering passage to the Americas advertised in all the Scottish newspapers. Papers such 
as the Perthshire Advertiser printed reports about trade, the economy in the Canadas, government affairs, and 
even visiting dignitaries. 

In addition, there were numerous books offering advice and guidance for the prospective emigrant. The 
Scotsman, which circulated in the east of Scotland, often had extracts from emigrant guides, notably John 
Howison’s Sketches of Upper Canada, published in 1821, that gave detailed information about the land, 
agriculture, transportation, crops and prices, climate, and settlements. Such books were becoming more 
numerous in the 1820s and were plentiful in the 1830s. Dr. William Dunlop's Statistical Sketches of Upper 
Canada for the use of emigrants, by a backwoodsman was so popular that it ran through three editions in 1832- 
33. Counsel for Emigrants, and Interesting Information from Numerous Sources: With Original Letters from 
Canada and the United States was published in Aberdeen in 1834. In it, one Scottish clergyman 
enthusiastically wrote: “I could, with little difficulty, find you hundreds, who in the space of eight years (most 
of them without means at the beginning) having paid for their land from a dollar and a half to two dollars 
per acre — now living as well as folks do with you at £200”*° 
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Not all reports were positive. Jean’s nephew James, son of Donald Stewart, returned from a summer in 
New Brunswick and advised against migrating because of the extreme heat. The fact that he didn’t mention 
the cold winter suggests he didn’t stay a full year. In the Emigrants Guide to North America (1841), one of the 
few written in Gaelic, Robert MacDougall warned of the cold: 


... any man who has never been away from Scotland may talk, read, imagine, and dream 

of cold until he goes gray, but as long as he lives, he will not comprehend the extent of the 
cold in Canada until he himself feels it or another cold equal to it. My ears have felt it, but 
though they have, I have no words to describe its harshness, as, in truth, the Gaelic language 
is not capable of describing it.*4 


James Inches was especially discouraging. In Letters on Emigration to Canada, Addresses to Friends in 
Scotland (1836) he warned of “severe climate, distant markets, high price of labour, high cost of consumer 


articles and the inadequacy of the education system.” 


Working for Passage 
For the next seven years, the entire Fleming family worked hard and lived frugally. 
In 1836, Alexander took on managing the local potato (or farina) mill operated by James Anderson. James 
was the son of the Baptist minister, John Anderson, and likely a friend of Alexander’s through the church. 
The “tattie mill,” among the first in Scotland, was on the west bank of the Tulliemet Burn, about one and 
a half miles south-east from Kirrandrum.*° Potatoes were crushed, sifted, washed and bleached to extract the 
starch granules (farina) to be used as flour in food processing or to produce size (a stiffening agent) for yarn.*” 


Tulliemet Potato Mill — Outer Wall Around the Settling Ponds. 
Photo by Jane Banner Scott, 2019 


The work was arduous, and during the height of harvesting potatoes would have meant long days. It took 
a toll on Alexander, who had been well and hardy at the beginning. He would later be plagued with ailments 
and weakness in his legs that limited his mobility. He attributed this to the white lead (possibly contaminated 


dust) on the floor of the mill — and it was suspected that he suffered from lead poisoning for the rest of his 
life.* 
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Alexander was making two shillings a day, and later three, roughly in line what he would have made as a 
stonemason, who, in the 1840s, could earn on average 15.63 shillings a week,” had such work been available. 

The older children worked too. Isabella, at age nine, herded cows for six months to earn a crown. She and 
her sister Janet milked cows, cooked, and did general housework for others for a wage of £2 for six months. 
John and James, when they were eight, also herded cattle from the grain fields and got 10 shillings in six 
months. In 1842, Isabella, John, and James worked at pealing tanbark on the Atholl estate, for which they 
had to cross the Tummel by ferry. The two boys, only 11 or 12 years of age, travelled the two miles a day each 
way, carrying their lunch of brose and bannock (oatmeal 
and oat cake). They did not know their wages until the 


end of the season. John and James received 3d each, and Money 

Isabella was paid 6d per day. All had to spend a halfpenny £/s./d for pounds, shillings, pence 
each way on the ferry. John also herded sheep and cows at hapenny = half penny 

the junction of the Tay and Tummel Rivers — the fare for 5/- = 5 shillings 

the ferry took one of his two pence each day. Roy made 12 pence = 1 shilling 

a note that Alexander was “incensed” at these low wages. 30 pence = half-crown 

“Tt was things like that,” Roy wrote, “that drove him to a 5 shillings = crown 

land of freedom, where he would call no man his master, 20 shillings = 1 pound 


and they would have the product of their labour for 


themselves.”“° 


The Departure 

By mid-April 1843, the family was ready. William Graham, a first cousin to Alexander, provided three carts 
and helped them on their journey to Glasgow.*' Their route was a distance of roughly 89 kilometers over 
rough roads to the village of Kilsyth where they transferred their goods to a canal boat on the Firth and Clyde 
Canal* that took them the remaining 23 kilometers to Greenock, Port of Glasgow. 

William Fleming wrote an account many years later that seems tinged with sadness at the memory of 


leaving. 


The time appointed for sailing, May Ist, 1843, was fast approaching. Our minister, Rev. 
Donald Grant, came to our house the day before we were to leave, and held a family service 
of blessing and benediction for our journey, committing the whole family to the care of God. 
On the morrow, we got all our belongings packed, including a barrel of oatmeal bannocks, 
and loaded on three carts, each with a single horse. There were two chests of clothes, some 
linen woven from thread spun by mother, her spinning wheel, some cooking utensils,** tools 
and some seeds of Gowan daisies among the baggage. 


We bade good-bye to the gathered friends and relatives, most of them not to be seen by us 
again in this world. Mother bade farewell to her old father and other members of the Stewart 
family. Then, with some of us perched on top of the loaded carts and some walking, we 
began our journey southward on the old Royal Mail Road from Inverness to Perth. We took 
our last fond look at the beautiful hillsides and rivers of Athole, at the Grampian Hills on the 
northern horizon with the dark Pass of Killicrankie, where our fathers had helped Dundee 
fight the cause of their kinsman, King James. We crossed over the Tay at the great Dunkeld 
Bridge and continued south to Perth. I remember on that night by the moonlight I saw the 
great castle of Stirling’ and the stream of Bannockburn in front of it, where King Bruce’s 
army won the independence of Scotland. [William Fleming]® 
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Stirling Castle from Queen’s Road. 


Stirling Castle postcard - possibly from 1903. Source: Fleming Family Papers 


We continued on the three carts until we came to the canal, which led to Kilsyth and 
transferred our luggage to the canal boat. Here, having arrived in the dark, my brother, Alex, 
dismounted from the cart, and attempted going over the fence, but on going down, he found 
that he was getting his feet in water, so withdrew. In the morning, we discovered that he had 
been putting his feet in the water of the canal, and if he had dropped on the other side of the 
fence, that would have been the last of him. 


A brother of father’s employer, James Anderson, had engaged passage on the sailing vessel, 
“Jeannie Deans,” named after the heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of Midlothian, for 
which £14 were paid—two full-fare tickets and six half-fares. Arriving in Glasgow, in time to 
embark the first day of May, we were delayed a day or two as the boat was not ready to sail. 
[William Fleming] “ 


Ahead of them lay the challenges of life as pioneers in the rapidly expanding but still rough-hewn 
settlements of Canada West.” 
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Route taken by the Fleming family to the Port of Glasgow in May 1843. 
[Map data @2018 Google] 
A - Ballinluig. B — Perth. C — Stirling. D - Kilsyth and the canal. E — Port of Glasgow 
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CHAPTER 4 


Seven Years in Vaughan Township 


To the New Land 


With what hopes and ambitions, fears and trepidations did the Fleming family set out from Scotland for 
Canada West? Would it be a rough voyage? Would Jean be strong enough? Did they have enough provisions? 
Had they saved enough? They knew they were going to Vaughan Township north of Toronto where friends 
had settled, but where exactly would they live? They had probably some idea of what to expect from the 
experiences of other emigrants. Alexander would certainly have read books on the practicalities of travel, 
farming and pioneer life. From newspapers, they would have known something of the demand for labourers 


and the availability of land. 


Conditions on the Ship 
Sea crossings could be perilous and were certainly uncomfortable for passengers in steerage. But conditions 
on the ships weren't as dire as popularly believed. England had passed several Passenger Acts that required 
ship owners to ensure their vessels were well constructed and adequately supplied for the voyage. Government 
agents regularly inspected the ships, 
and their observations about quality 
were recorded in Lloyd’s Shipping 
Register. Studies of these records have 
established that ships sailing from 
Scotland to Canada were generally of 
high quality with “exemplary captains 
and reliable emigration agents.”! They 
were not the “coffin ships” so often 
decried in historical accounts.” 

The availability of ships arose 
Za from the timber trade with North 
Shyer < Po / America. In the early 1800s, Britain 
imposed duties on imported timber 


from the Baltic and turned instead 
= (ee to supplies from North America. 
Three-masted barque. Source: US Library of Congress 
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Soon a three-way trade developed whereby timber merchants transported and sold the timber to Britain 
and Europe; emigrants bought passage on the ships returning to America, and the new settlers sold the trees 
they felled to the timber merchants. Ship owners converted the steerage to temporary berths with wooden 
planking hammered over crossbeams and sleeping berths put along the sides of the ships. There were no 
portholes for ventilation and light — just hatches that the crew closed during rough seas. 

‘The timber ships used for emigration had improved in quality in the 1830s and 1840s. Many, like the 
Jeanie Deans, were three-masted vessels rigged as barques to make them faster and roomier. After 1835, ships 
were restricted to three passengers for every four tons.’ A new rule in 1842 required that ships have 6 feet 
between decks, an improvement over 5% feet, and provide berths that were 6 feet (183 cm) long and 18 
inches (46 cm) wide per passenger. Conditions below deck are depicted in the image below of “Emigrants at 
Dinner.” “ 

Even so, the transatlantic passage could be miserable: Water in barrels turned fetid; food was limited 
mainly to oatmeal and biscuits; living quarters were cramped and without privacy; there was little exercise; 
sanitation was primitive, and seasickness was frequent. Passengers had to endure this for five to six weeks. Bad 
weather or icebergs in the North Atlantic could double the length of time at sea. Voyages did not become shorter 


until the introduction of steam-powered engines in the 1850s. 


EMIGRANTS AT DINNER. 


Emigrants at Dinner. From Illustrated London News 1844 4 


The Journey 

Alexander, Jean, and their eight children left Port Glasgow for Quebec on 2 May 1843. The daughters, 
Isabella and Janet at ages 18 and 15, were old enough to help their mother manage the voyage. Jean was then 
about seven months pregnant. The twins, John and James, were 13 years old; Alexander was 11, and Donald, 
9; William was still a child of 6 years, and Charles was a toddler of 3. 

They were on the Jeanie Deans, a recently built merchant ship of 319 tons. According to Lloyds Register, 
the Jeanie Deans was a barque “sheathed with yellow metal.” Built in 1841 in Quebec, it was classified in 
Lloyd’s as Al — with a note that the hull was “first class,” and the “stores” were “well and sufficiently found.”* 
The advertisements described it as “fast sailing.” On this voyage, the ship carried 65 passengers and ten crew 
members. 
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A Recviar Trapen, 


AT GLASGOW—FOR MONTREAL. 


HF well-known fast-sailing first-class cop 
Barque JEANIE DEANS, 319 tons register, 
D. Mirtan, Commander, is now loading, and will 


be pointedly despatched lat May. 


For freight or passage, having first-rate accommodation, apply 
in Greenock to Messrs. Foulds & Bone; here, to 
GALBREATH & CARSWELL, 
45, Buchanan Street. 
Glasgow, 22d April, 1645. 


Advertisement for Jeanie Deans. Source: Glasgow Herald, 9 May 1845 


‘They were at sea for forty-seven days - just under seven weeks - arriving at the Port Of Quebec on 17 
June.° It had been a stormy crossing — as William remembered — and they must surely have lacked fresh 
provisions, for the codfish off Newfoundland was very welcome. 


We set sail probably on the second or third of May 1843 from Greenock, the port of 
Glasgow. The ship had a general cargo of merchandise, the crew and passengers numbered 
some fifty to sixty. It was a three-masted vessel. Setting sail it soon becomes rough and 
stormy, all the passengers became thoroughly seasick, and my father inquired of the 
captain about the danger: he replied, “Why should a living man complain?” Later the 
foremast was broken, and the boat was nearly thrown over forward. All in all, it was a 
pretty rough voyage. 


We saw whales spouting out water, also many porpoises. At length, about six weeks from 
starting, we arrived at Newfoundland and it being perfectly calm, the boat stood still, 
and all took a hand in fishing, we caught large numbers of, I think, codfish. After passing 
quarantine at Grosse Isle, we sailed on to Quebec where we stopped opposite the Island 
of Orleans and took on some quarters of beef from a row boat. Then leaving Quebec, we 
made for Montreal where we arrived in the night. We were transferred from the vessel to 
the Canal boat. [William Fleming]’ 


This description of the disembarkation of immigrants in Quebec City in 1821 by John Howison might 
still have pertained in 1843. 


... L witnessed the disembarkation of a number of British emigrants. The greater part were 
from Scotland, as I quickly discovered, and a seven-weeks passage across the Atlantic did 
not appear to have divested them of a single national peculiarity; but their robust forms 
were a little reduced by sickness and confinement attendant upon a long voyage. It amused 
me to observe how the officiousness of Canadian porters was damped by the watchfulness 
and suspicions of the Highlanders; many an active Canadian, who had lifted the trunk 
upon his shoulders, with the intention of putting it on his little cart, was stopped by the 
alarmed owner, and divested of his burden, amidst abusive exclamations in Gaelic. Most of 
the families had families, and the children formed a large part of the groupe.® 
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The main method of travel into Canada West in the first half of the 1800s was by water. William 
remembered going down the Rideau Canal. Built as a military precaution following the War of 1812-14 and 
opened in 1832, the Rideau Canal had been cut through swamp and Precambrian rock to connect Bytown 
(later Ottawa) on the Ottawa River to Kingston at the head of Lake Ontario. Going by barge through the 
Rideau was a safer route into Canada West than the rapids of the St. Lawrence River, and it was less expensive 
than by stagecoach on the primitive shore roads.’ In 1843, 30,000 immigrants passed through the Canal on 
their way to the interior. 


While on the way up the Ottawa River and Rideau Canal, I remember having with others, 
got out of the boat to pick some blossoms, we were told these were apple blossoms, and 

the place was Bytown, now Ottawa. A fish dinner at Bytown is remembered by sister Jessie. 
Continuing thence to Kingston where we changed boat for a steamer called, probably Chief 
Justice Robinson, plying between Kingston and York where we arrived safely on the night of 
the 24" of June 1843. [William Fleming]'! 


‘There were many steamboats on the lakes at this time. William was mistaken about the Chief Justice 
Robinson since that ship operated between Lewiston, Niagara, and Toronto'’ — it is more likely they travelled 
on the Royal Mail Line overnight to Toronto.’ 

They weren't too heavily laden. William had noted that, on leaving Scotland, they had “two chests of 
clothes, some linen woven from thread spun by mother, her spinning wheel, some cooking utensils, tools and 
some seeds of Gowan daisies.” The linen was a white tablecloth. Family memory also mentions Alexander’s 
Stewart tartan suit, two large cooking pots, a pair of andirons for the fireplace, candlesticks and moulds, axes, 
the family Bible, blue Delph dishes, and some boxes. Few luxuries here — most were brought for practical 
value. Of this list, only one cooking pot, the andirons, and some candlesticks have survived." 


Andirons from Scotland at Clan Stewart Camp. Detail of heart and leaf. 


The cooking pot had multiple uses. Family memory has it that, at the earliest opportunity after passing 
through quarantine in Canada, the Flemings washed their clothes in the large pot and hung them to dry on 
the nearby shrubs. 

The andirons probably held special significance for Alexander and Jean — each being embossed with a heart 
and a tripartite leaf. 
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Emigrants were advised not to bring furniture. They could procure what they needed when they arrived. 
Also, they would find that “Good furniture is not at all fit for the rude abodes that must at first be occupied 
by those who have newly emigrated.” 


Canada West in the 1840s 


The Flemings had arrived in a country that was changing from a subsistence economy to one of surplas; from 
from being sparsely populated to having small urban centres with amenities; and from a government of 
autocratic rule to one more democratically based. The burgeoning agricultural and economic activity 
brought demand for farm labourers, servants, and workers in all the skilled trades. Opportunities abounded 
for those who worked hard and were resourceful. The Canadas — East and West — Quebec and Ontario as we 
know them today, had just emerged from a re-constitution of local government. Formerly known as Lower 
and Upper Canada, the Canadas had experienced a scattering of small rebellions against the ruling elites in 
1837 and 1838. In Upper Canada, William Lyon Mackenzie, a Scottish newspaperman, had led a motley 
crew of rebels against the government in Toronto. The insurgency failed miserably, but it did draw attention 
to discontent with British colonial government and land policies. Lord Durham, who had been appointed 
governor general to deal with the rebellion’s aftermath, recommended joining the two colonies of Upper and 
Lower Canada in a political union for commercial benefit and granting the people more power through a 
form of responsible government. The Act of Union to establish the Province of Canada went into effect on 10 
February 1841. Responsible government was introduced a few years later in 1847 by Lord Elgin. 

Canada West offered the immigrant economic opportunity, freedom of religion, some government 
support for schools, and some self-government — a perfect combination for the enterprising Scot. But the era 
of free or cheap land and demand for labourers was drawing to a close. 

At the time of union, Canada West was smaller than Canada East, having a population of only 480,000 
compared to 680,000 in Canada East. Canada West’s population would burgeon to nearly one million in 
1851-52. When Alexander and family arrived, about half the population was made up of recent immigrants 
from Britain: Irish being most numerous, followed by English and Scottish. '” 

Much of Canada West was emerging from a frontier stage of development. Settlement had spread along 
the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario towards Toronto, into the western peninsula towards Lake Huron, 
north of Toronto into Vaughan Township, York County, and in the east, up along the Ottawa Valley. The 
Canada Company was still inviting settlers to the Huron Tract along Lake Huron. Southern Ontario was 
filling up quickly. The last extensive tract of good agricultural land left was the Queen’s Bush of two million 
acres that stretched northwest from Guelph and to the north and east of the Huron Tract along Lake Huron. 
Beyond the Huron Tract lay the remaining Indian Lands on the Saugeen (Bruce) Peninsula. It was in the 
area west of Owen Sound (Sydenham) on Georgian Bay that Alexander Fleming would later buy land. 

The map on the next page shows settlement patterns as of 1840. The darker colours mark areas more 
densely settled by Loyalists from the United States; the pink shades represent new settlers 1800 to 1840, 
and yellow represents the time after 1840. This map has been adapted to show (roughly) the Huron Tract 
owned by the Canada Company, the Queen’s Bush that was surveyed and opened in the early 1840s, and 
the diminishing area for native peoples. '* 
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Map of Upper Canada showing early settlements. 
From An Historical Atlas of Canada, Lawrence J. Burpee, Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1927. 


Towns were small. Toronto, in 1841 with 14,000 inhabitants, was tiny compared to Montreal’s 40,000. 
Kingston had 6,000, Belleville about 2,040, and London, in the western peninsula, 2,000. But all were 
expanding rapidly.’” By 1850, Toronto had grown to 25,000. 

Agriculture — especially of wheat — was becoming the dominant sector, replacing the timber trade, which 
was now dwindling due to deforestation. Economic growth was blazingly rapid as operators of sawmills and 
grist mills followed the settlers and potasheries, tanneries, wool-carding mills, breweries and distilleries moved 
in to process the wood, animal hides, and barley from the farms. Farmers were buying equipment from newly 
established metal foundries. Railways, financially supported by governments, began to crisscross the province 
in the 1850s; and lines from Windsor to Toronto and Toronto to Collingwood were completed by 1855. 
Tracts of wilderness were being transformed into an agricultural and industrial economy. The Flemings would 
experience all this change first-hand. 
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Arriving in Toronto 


Excited, but surely travel weary, Alexander and family stepped into one of Toronto's busy wharfs at the base 
of the shore bluff. The 23rd of June was a typical Canada-West summer day, warm with a touch of humidity - 
the weather had been hovering around 27 C, with just a bit of rain.” 

Toronto was no miserable “Muddy York.” As of 1834, Toronto was an incorporated city, bustling and 


prosperous, benefiting from a growing hinterland, waves of immigration, and new public works. 


Pee - ee I 


Toronto 1835 — View of King St. showing jail, courthouse, and the St James 
Anglican Church. Courtesy of Toronto Public Library 


Charles Dickens, on his visit in 1842, observed, “The town itself is full of life and motion, bustle, business 
and improvement. The streets are well paved and lighted with gas; the houses are large and good; the shops 
excellent.””! 


W.H. Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer of 1846 listed many professions and trades: 


Twenty physicians and surgeons, sixty-five lawyers, eighteen wholesale merchants, thirty- 
four dry goods and general stores, eleven hardware stores, eighty-three grocery and provision 
stores, two china and glass stores, one stove manufactory, six booksellers and stationers, two 
apothecaries ... one dancing master, thirteen printers, three accountants, six land agents, two 
dentists, one hundred and seven hotels, inns, and taverns ...7” 


Represented among the twenty-one churches were five Episcopal (Anglican), three of various Presbyterian 
affiliations, two Roman Catholic, several Wesleyan and Methodist, one Baptist, and, most importantly, for 
the Flemings, one Disciples of Christ.” 

These amenities—the well-maintained streets, public buildings, waterworks and gas lighting — must have 
reassured Alexander and his family that they hadn't come to a barbaric land. Toronto would be close enough 
for Alexander to attend church and buy books. 
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Vaughan Township 


Getting Settled 

They stayed in Toronto a couple of nights. Alexander and sons John and James made their way to Vaughan 
— we presume by foot — to connect with the Grants. Sandy Grant and maybe six or seven others whom 
Alexander knew through the Craigbea Baptist Church had come out the year before. The Grants, as William 
remembered, were on Lot 15 on Concession 6 or 7 in Vaughan Township, north of Woodbridge. Time was 
of the essence since Jean was due to deliver her baby very soon. 

Alexander and sons might have used the old Vaughan Road that “started at Yonge St. and followed 
Davenport to Bathurst St and thence up to and along the present Vaughan Rd. to Dufferin St and north into 
Vaughan Twp,” and from Dufferin walked west to the Grants’s place near Pine Grove. There is a receipt in the 
archives of the Emigration Service Fund (Collections Canada) that shows that Alexander hired a teamster for 
7 shillings and 6 pence to take them and their luggage to Vaughan. For this, the macadamized Yonge Street, 
with its compacted broken stone, on the eastern boundary of Vaughan Township would have been the most 
likely route. It turned west at Thornhill to go along the lot line to Woodbridge. William remembered that they 
dropped off their belongings at a Smith’s on Concession 4 and went on to the Grants. 
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“Here at Grant's,” wrote William, “my sister Jean was born on June 29, 1843. Thus her life represents the 
life of our family in the new world. This child completed the Fleming family of nine, known at the time in 
Gaelic rhyme as, 


Shockey, Shamay, Shoney, 
Epie, Dolley, Handie, 
Olie, Sharlie, Shanie. 


Being John, James, Isabella, Jessie (Janet), Donald, Alexander, William, Charles, and Jean.”” 
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By William’s recollection, they stayed with the Grants for two to four weeks. 

Alexander arranged with Squire William Richard Grahame to clear 50 acres of Grahame’s land for $5 an 
acre, plant crops, and sell the produce for six years — essentially a lease. The acreage to be cleared was on parts 
of Lots 17 and 18 on Concession 7.”’ Years later, Roy found a copy of the “lease of wooded land between 
William Richard Grahame and Alexander Fleming” for the 50 acres described on lots 17 and 18 Concession 
VII — a five or eight-year lease from the date November 15, 1843.78 

A township was typically divided into concessions that were 1/4 miles wide, and each concession was 
further parcelled into lots of 200 acres each. In Vaughan Township, the lots were marked on the land map as 
rectangles, one concession wide (1% miles) and a quarter-mile deep. Five lots completed the 112 mile square. 

Very quickly, the Flemings erected a one-storey house of logs with a basswood trough roof. Basswood 
logs were split in half and hollowed, then placed overlapping in a ribbed style to shed the water. Typically, as 
recorded in Sketches of Upper Canada, the house would be eighteen by sixteen feet. (Ihe Fleming cabin might 
have been twenty-four by sixteen feet.)”” The floor might be dirt or rough-hewn planks. Spaces between 
the logs were chinked with clay. “Stones are used for the back of the fireplace, and a hollow cone of coarse 
basketwork does the office of a chimney.”*’ *! Alexander, as a stone mason, would have had no problem 
building the fireplace but would have needed help in working with logs. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF A PIONEERS HOUSE 


Log cabin with basswood log roof. Source: Pioneer Life in Zorra 


Jennie, who was only seven years old when she left Vaughan, remembered that they lived close to the 
Little Humber (now Humber River East Branch). As she recollected, the river ran through the farm, and the 
house and fields were level with the river. 


My only recollections are that we lived very near to the “Little Humber” a branch of the 
Humber River, which ran through by our farm and that my father was fond of fishing and 
eating the speckled trout, with which the river abounded. Early in the morning, he would 
go out fishing and take me with him, to carry the fish, and as bait he often used the fly hook 
with which he had great success. 


Our houses and much of the farm seemed on a level with the river, with hills sloping away 
up, and was part of Squire Grahame’s Estate. [Jennie Fleming]** 
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William thought the house was on a “wee elevation” and that the river flooded that part of the farm 
in the spring. 
Regarding surroundings, Jennie remembered walking on a plank road to school in Kleinburg. 


We went up the hill to the then called the “King Road.” It was a beautiful, clean road, 
made of pine planks about 15 feet wide, with railing on either side, pine scent abundant 
in that place. At that time, a little neighbour boy took me by the hand and led me 
there; he was a little older than me and knew how to be kind. His name was James 
Beaton, who died very early in life. [Jennie Fleming]°? 


‘The road Jennie and her brothers were walking was the new plank road that went from Woodbridge to 
Kleinburg. This road, then called King Road, became the Islington Avenue of today. It had once been the 
path of the old Carrying Place Trail from the mouth of the Humber River on Lake Ontario to the Holland 
River emptying into Lake Simcoe.** 

In any event, Roy, through an examination of the placement of river and road on maps, concluded that 
the Flemings must have been on the west side of the Little Humber.” 


Where Exactly? 

In 1846, Alexander Fleming was identified as the “landholder” in Browns Toronto City and Home District 
Directory (1846-47) for Lot 18, Concession 7, Vaughan Township.*° The voter's list for 1849 also shows 
Alexander as the householder for Lot 18, Concession 7 — and gives the assessed value, including stock, as £55 
— an indication that the Flemings were building capital.*” 

Lot 17, to the south, was held by Niel Beaton — father, we can presume, of young James Beaton. Likely 
Beaton, too, was leasing Grahame’s land. Squire Grahame, according to the Directory, had his home on Lot 
14. 

Brown's Directory listed Alexander “Sandy” Grant as occupying Lot 17, Concession 9, which would have 
been two or three miles from the Flemings. Perhaps he moved from Concession 7 to lease from another 
landowner, or William was mistaken.** 

The map on the next page is adapted from the 1878 York County Atlas® that shows the lots and names 
of residents. This extract locates Alexander’s farm of 50 acres perhaps on Lots 17 and 18 (marked as @ and 
©). The lot marked @ might have been Grant’s in 1843. Klineburg (aka Kleinburg) is to the north and 
Pine Grove to the south. Mail came to the Flemings at the post office in Pine Grove. The farm was about 
halfway between Kleinburg and Pine Grove, roughly 3 km in each direction. The newly built King Road 
(later Vaughan Plank Road) passed close by. Modern-day street names have been added to the map to show 
Pine Valley Drive on the east (Concession Road 7), Major Mackenzie Drive West along Lots 20 to the north 
and Rutherford Road along Lots 15 to the south. 
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Viewed through Google Maps in 2015, and by marking out Lot 18, Concession 7, we can see that the 
farm would have been west of the Kortright Centre for Conservation.” The blue line drawn along the 
contours of the green patches roughly indicates the Little (East) Humber River. 
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Google Maps: Pine Grove to Kleinburg. Map data @2015 Google 
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Squire William Richard Grahame (or Graham), a Scottish immigrant, born 1807 in Midlothian, 
Scotland, had been a major landowner of 1,200 acres, a justice of the peace and a person active in the 
business affairs of Vaughan Township for several years. He returned to Scotland in 1853. The Grahame estate 
was still intact in 1878 according to the 1878 York County Atlas. 

In the aftermath of Hurricane Hazel (1954), all the property along the East Humber passed to the 
Toronto and Region Conservation Authority (TRCA) for conservation and watershed protection. The 
Kortright Centre of Conservation and the Boyd Conservation Area were established on the former Grahame 
estate. Today, hikers can take the William Granger Nature Walk, a trail through the Kortright Centre, from 
Rutherford Road along the river and across the fields of Concessions 16 to 20 where Alexander and his 
neighbours once farmed, to Major Mackenzie Drive.*! 


Farming in Vaughan 

By the 1840s, Vaughan Township had emerged from purely pioneer conditions. The township had been 
opened in 1794 to Pennsylvania German and United Empire Loyalists settlers. After the war of 1812-14, 
many more arrived from Great Britain. By 1842, the population had grown to 4,300 of which 529 were 
Scots. (See table below.) The township was considered “settled” by the time the Flemings arrived. It was 
not, however, cleared. Only a third (19,766) of the 60,496 acres had been cleared of timber and bush.” To 
expedite matters, a landowner would hire farm labourers and let out their land to others to clear and farm. 


Table 1: Population of Vaughan Township 1842* 


Country of Origin Population Country of Origin Population 
England 633 Canada (native born) | 1500 
Ireland 441 Europe (Germany) 799 
Scotland 529 Other 

USA 130 Total 4187 


William Smith in the Canadian Gazetteer described the township this way: “The land is generally 
rolling, and the timber a mixture of hardwood and pine. The township is watered by branches of the River 
Humber.“ 

Farmers could take their timber to one of the twenty-five sawmills and their grain to one of six grist mills. 

The soil in Vaughan was clay and clay loam soil — about a quarter (19,266 acres) heavy clay and 
three-quarters (41,074 acres) clay loam, much of it considered first-class agricultural land.“ Crops were 
predominantly wheat (the agricultural staple of Canada West), rye, oats, peas, potatoes and some Indian corn. 
There was plentiful fodder and ample grazing for horses, oxen, sheep, cattle, and hogs.“ Settlers also kept 
chickens, ducks, and geese for the occasional family dinner. For sweeteners, farmers kept beehives and tapped 
maple trees for the syrup. 

On the whole, farmers in the 1840s and 1850s did well, selling produce at good prices to the nearby 
Toronto market for local consumption or export to the United States and Britain. Alexander would have 
been able to sell his livestock, butter and eggs, and wheat at Woodbridge, just eight kilometres to the south, 
or travel east for twenty-some kilometres to the milling centre of Thornhill near Yonge Street. There was also 
Hogg’s Hollow (York Mills) further east with its flour and sawmills. Wheat farmers did have to adjust to the 
British Government’s repeal of the Corn Laws in 1848 that ended preferential treatment of Canadian grain, 
but there was good demand from the United States. 

For the Fleming family in August 1843, the first task, after the shanty, was to clear a few acres and plant a 
fall crop. Neighbours and friends with tools and experience likely helped with building the cabin — as was the 
custom in pioneer societies. They may have also introduced Alexander and sons to tree-chopping techniques. 
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In the winter of 1843-4, the family got settled and commenced to make preparation for 

clearing the land. All were entirely inexperienced in this kind of work clearing land. My father, 
supposing axes would be hard to get in Canada, we took axes with us from Scotland, but they 
were something like a little thin hacking axe, with the edge ground to one side, and of no use 
for chopping. We got into line with others and procured the usual axes, but all were perfectly 
green as to swinging the axe. The boys soon got the swing, but my father never got the right way 
of it. I remember all getting breakfast before daylight and going with the axes to chop the trees, 
and all had to wait for some time till day would be clear enough to commence chopping, so 
earnest did we prepare for the difficult task before us. [William Fleming]*” 


William noted that “The first year we did not get much crop in but had plenty of potatoes and some little 
wheat and oats.” In subsequent years there were better harvests. 
William credits his father with resilience and intelligence in facing the many challenges. 


Imagine landing in Canada with eight of a family with only one sovereign in the purse, 
and winter not long ahead of us. But father had perseverance and good management and 
surmounted all difficulties. Year after year we cleared more land, and every acre cleared 
became a revenue producing capital. [William Fleming]* 


A gold sovereign was worth one pound, four shillings, and four pence.” 
When Alexander had the cash, he obtained a pair of oxen, Buck and Berry, to haul the logs and plow the 
fields. A short anecdote reveals how averse Alexander was to carrying debt. 


My father concluded to buy a cow, and a good Baptist told him he would sell him a cow if he 
would get good security. My father inquired what he meant by security, and on learning, he would 
have to get a good man on his note he said he never gave his note and would not ask any man to go 
his security. My father said he had never given his note to anyone in his life. He said he would not 
buy till he would pay cash. This was in the summer of 1844. [WilliamFleming]”’ 


Nonetheless, they soon had several working farm animals and livestock for sale on the market. Hog raising 
was especially remunerative, good for cash and a quick turnover. 


We gradually accumulated property, had a large herd of cattle, two pairs of oxen, one horse, 
and a two-year-old colt, quite a flock of sheep and had two crops off the last fifty acres 
cleared. Soon after occupying the farm we had quite a number of pigs. I remember one fall 
and early winter, we had over forty hogs all feeding in the bush on beechnuts and burrowing 
under the fallen snow and coming home in fine condition every night. We would house them in for 
two or three weeks to make their flesh firmer and feed them on peas which were cheap at that time, 40 
or 50 cents per bushel. Pork at that time was selling in Toronto from $3.50 to $4.00 per one hundred 
pounds, dressed. [William Fleming]?! 


The boys would be responsible for herding cows. The older children had done this in Scotland. Now it was 

William’s turn. 
One time I was put to take care of the cows in the bush and got sleepy and when I woke the 
cows had moved away. In the hurry and annoyance of the situation I lost my bearings and 
remembered hearing if a person got lost in the bush and got to where any cattle were, by driving 
them they would come out to some clearing. So I commenced and drove the cows (several had 
come together) on and on anywhere, and by and by they came out to a clearing, I imagine some 
two miles from home. From thence, I drove the cows home, and all were relieved that I was not 
completely lost. This was in the spring year of 1844. [William Fleming]? 
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For William, watching cattle could also be an opportunity for trout fishing. 


I used to go for the cows as they ran at large and I had a hook and line with me. ‘This 
particular day happened to be an ideal one for fishing. Where I often fished for hours before 
and could scarcely get any fish, at this time trout came out, and I caught them as quickly 

as I could throw the hook, till I had all I could carry home. This was in the Little Humber. 
[William Fleming]?? 
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Threshing with flail and winnow, drawing by C.W. Jefferys. Library and Archives Canada. 
C-07395 and C-07396 


Wheat was an important cash crop, and many farmers grew spring and winter wheat, favouring winter 
wheat for commercial sale. Vaughan farmers were fortunate to be near mills and merchants. But grain 
harvesting was labour intensive: cutting the wheat with a sickle, bundling the stalks into sheaves, threshing 
the grain in the barn with a flail to pound out the seed grain, and winnowing to separate the grain from 
chaff.>4 Mechanized horse-powered or steam-powered reapers and threshers radically reduced the labour 
needed. William notes that the Flemings availed themselves of the threshing machine as soon as they could.” 


The first two or three years on the farm we had to thresh the grain by the flail, but the last 
two or three years in Vaughan the threshing was done by a threshing machine.” 


And then there was the weather. William remembers frost in July in 1845 or 1846. Daily temperature 
reports for Toronto don't show a freeze, but there is on record a few below-zero Celsius days in May 1845 
that might have damaged winter wheat crop.”” Whatever the month and year, it was costly. 


I remember in the summer of 1845 or 1846, we had a nice crop of spring wheat four to five 
feet tall on a part of the farm overflowed by the river in the spring and when the wheat was 
in blossom, a night’s frost came and destroyed it totally; as there were not grains in it. My 
father burned it so as to make ready for another crop. [William Fleming]*® 


A barn was essential for storing wheat and sheltering livestock. Building one was a serious undertaking. 
It required obtaining and preparing the timbers, having a master plan for putting all the pieces together, and 
enlisting the workforce. The latter was done through a “barn raising bee” by which neighbours came in large 
numbers to erect the barn in exchange for food and drink. A large barn could easily call for a hundred men 
to lift the timbers and an equal number of women to prepare the food. Alexander, however, didn’t realize that 
the men expected large quantities of beer and whiskey. 
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My father undertook to raise a double block” log barn in 1846. The logs were out and 
hauled to the site for erection and word sent to the neighbours to come to raise the barn in 
June or July. The neighbours came, and everything was ready to commence when someone 
present asked: “where is the grog.” My father asked, “What is grog?” When he was told it was 
whiskey, he said: “what is whiskey for.” They said they would not raise a building without it. 
“No building was ever raised in these parts without whiskey,” they said. My father said, “Well 
before I left Scotland, I signed a pledge not to taste, touch, nor handle whiskey, and I signed 
it for my whole lifetime. Therefore I cannot supply the whiskey”. Thereupon, they all sat 
down to consider the situation, including Squire Grahame and one Mr. Gamble, a member 
of Parliament and one of the groups known in Canadian history as the Family Compact. 
After about an hour's consideration, those present concluded that this was a special case and 
that my father could not break his pledge. The gathering raised the building without liquor, 
the first raising without liquor in York County. [William Fleming]®! 


Jennie brings a woman's perspective to crops and farming activities. 


I know that we grew lots of cattle and pigs and pumpkins, of which later we made a lovely 
sauce, which kept good all winter. It was made by boiling down the juice of the pumpkins as 
we did the maple syrup. The great sugar kettles were hung on an improvised fire piece with 
hangers and hooks, and the pumpkins were hauled in from the fields by the wagon loads and 
cut up and put into the kettles and boiled and strained and the juice boiled down again to 

a thick sauce, which formed part of our provisions and of which we were very fond and of 
the vines I might further say that we carried our drinking and cooking water there from ... 
[Jennie Fleming] 


Kleinburg School 
Alexander and Jean did not want their children’s education to be neglected, but, as in Scotland, if they 
wanted a school, they would have to build it. William remembers that his father helped build the first log 
schoolhouse in Kleinburg. This might have been around 1845.° Before then, classes were probably held in a 
log church. 

Jennie’s clearest memories of the school were in walking the plank road to Kleinburg, accompanied by 
the Beaton boy and encountering a burnt stump. These walks would have been in 1848 or 1849. 


When the Beaton children joined me near the house, James kindly took me by the hand and 
helped me all the way to school. We went up the hill through a thin wood, curved over to 
the left till we reached the plank road, then on up the road to Kleinburg, a long distance. 
The only girls that I remember at school were the Cherry girls; one was called Martha. ... I 
remember on the first day there was a burnt stump in the yard somewhat taller than myself, 
and when playing beside it, I got my face blackened, so the girls washed my face to get it 
clean. [William Fleming] 


By William’s account, the teacher was not a Temperance man, not an uncommon complaint in those 
times. Unfortunately, Alexander didn’t have a say in selecting teachers. 


We continued chopping and clearing. All the boys were at home, going to school in the 
winter, as we could not be spared from the farm at other times. We attended school at 
Kleinburg. My father was at the raising of the first school house in that part: it was a hewed 
log house of spruce logs. 
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The first teacher was one Alex Campbell, and he sometimes indulged in liquor. One day at 
noon he went home to his dinner, and the children as usual mostly played in and around 
the schoolhouse. I went with three or four others some one and one-half miles away where 
a team of horses and sleigh with pine sawlogs slid off the road down a deep ravine, and the 
horses were killed at the bottom, owned by one Mitchell. On returning there was a row on. 
The master’s ink bottle had been spilt on his desk and nobody owned to it, whereupon the 
whole school were called up to be punished, whereupon I and others who went to see the 
dead horses were barely able to save ourselves from the general chastisement. There were 
seventy-four pupils, some girls of age and nearly six feet. All had to take the flogging as well 
as the smaller ones. However, this giant thrasher was soon replaced by one “Miss Reasonable” 
McGillvary. 


We also went to Sunday School at Kleinburg. My brother Alex was a good reciter. I 
remember going to the day school probably in the winter of 44-5 or 45-6. I remember my 
brother John cautioning me not to tell any person that we had porridge on Christmas. The 
people in those times and places lived mostly on pork, white bread, and tea, and so it was not 
customary to use porridge. Some of us continued as opportunity permitted to attend school 
in some of the winter months. [William Fleming] 


John, who was sixteen in 1846, advised young William not to divulge any family secrets. The Flemings 
were frugal — they saved their hogs for market. 

The public school system in Canada West in 1843 was very rudimentary and the quality of schooling 
mixed at best. The government had accepted the principles of publicly funded education in the Common 
School Act of 1841 but lacked the tools and structure for implementation. Typically, students had to pay 
a small fee each month, and the district levied a school tax where the population could support it. The 
curriculum was mainly directed to imparting literacy and inculcating social values — somewhat in line with 
local standards.*’ As the decade progressed, there was more attention to teacher training, credentials, and 
compensation, a position promoted by George Brown of The Globe and many other mindful Scots. 
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Roy’s Quest 

In 1934 and 1935, Roy corresponded with several people about the farm and the school hoping to learn 
more. He and his Aunt Jennie had found Lots 16 and 17 in Concession 7 (though they should have been 
looking for 17 and 18) when they visited Vaughan in September 1933. They did not find any sign of the 
house, because, concluded Roy, they were on the wrong side of the river — on the east side of the Little 
Humber (probably entered from Pine Valley Road) when they should have been on the west. Roy made the 
trip again with his son Bruce in August 1934. 


We looked at the beautiful land of the Humber valley around us, with wide luxuriant fields 
sloping into deep valleys and rising again to form low hills, surmounted with a few of the 
virgin pine trees that once covered the land round about ... We were surprised to observe 
that many of the fields on the area examined were still bounded by original pine stump 
fences apparently as firm and solid as when first put there. Some of them were no doubt 
erected by grandfather and his boys. [Roy Fleming] 


Pine Stump Fence in Michigan, USA. Source: Wikipedia. 
Courtesy of NARA 


Roy had hoped to go again with Jennie in 1935, but she was nearing age 92 and probably losing both 
ability and interest. Roy never found the farm or learned anything more about the log school or the names of 


teachers. 
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Saving Money 
Just as they had saved money to get to Canada, the entire Fleming family worked and saved their money to 
buy land. 

In the fall of 1843, Squire Grahame hired the thirteen-year-old James for a few months, while John stayed 
with his father to clear brush and plant a crop. 

Isabella immediately “hired out” as a servant in the home of Duncan McDougald® doing general chores 
for $3.50 a month. Very probably this was the Duncan McDougald on Lot 31, Concession 7, in Vaughan 
Township.”° She made better money in Toronto when she took a position in another home doing housework 
part-time and serving in a jewelry store. Her family remembered that she worked as a housemaid and 
companion to “Mrs. Hay.” The Hays was a Scottish household. Mary Hay was fairly young herself — about 
twenty-four years of age, married to Robert Hay. He was the business partner in the cabinet-making firm of 
Jacques and Hay on King Street, which was to become a major furniture manufacturer.”' The Hay residence 
was listed at 45 Bay Street in 1846.” 

On her one day off a month, Isabella would walk the twenty miles to Vaughan to give her mother half her 
monthly salary of $4.00. 

Janet picked up a job at “one Smith’s doing a man’s work for $3.50 per month, while the hired man was 
paid $12.50 per month.””? William’s choice of words to express outrage at this inequity suggests he was ahead 
of his time in his views on pay equity for women. Janet worked for a year in Woodbridge, then Toronto 
where she received $4.00 a month at the home of Dr. Primrose, at “22 Duke, corner of Frederick.” 

Both girls gave the major part of their earnings to the family for buying land. 

The table below shows wage data in 1840 in Canada West.” The female servant was very poorly paid at 
only $3.00 to $5.00 a month, while farm labourers could make around $14 a month, and a skilled tradesman 
close to $30.00. 


Table 2: Wage Rates in Upper Canada 1840, compiled by Peter A. Russell 


Wage Rates in Upper Canada / Canada West 1840 
Legend: £.s.d. means pounds, shillings, pence. 
Employment Daily rate £.s.d. | In Dollars Monthly rate In Dollars 
1£. = 4$ £.s.d. 1£. = 4$ 
Carpenter 0.6.0 - 0.6.6 $1.20 - 1.30 
Stone Mason 0.7.6 - 12.6 $1.50 - 2.50 
Female servant 0.2.0 .40 0.16.0 - 0.24.0 $3.20 - $4.80 
Farm Labourer 3.10.0 $14 
Day labourer 0.3.6 - 0.4.0 .70 - .80 


Alexander saved money by learning the cobbler trade so that he could make shoes for his family. 
Labouring in the fields was very difficult for him. 


My father not being able to work on account of his infirmity began to make shoes for the 
family. He bought lasts, leather, pegs, sprigs, awls, and linen thread, and went to a practical 
shoemaker and took some pointers, after which he made the shoes for the family for years, 
and continued to, till we moved to Derby in the spring of 1850. [William Fleming]”° 
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Religion 

In the pioneer society of Vaughan, Alexander and Jean would have missed most the parish church 

where they could worship with family and friends. While there were many churches in Toronto of 
various denominations, there were few to serve the scattered and diverse population of Vaughan. The 
main congregations in the 1840s in Vaughan were Dunkard, Mennonite, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational. Possibly the biggest difficulty congregations had was in attracting ministers. Into this 
situation rode itinerant lay preachers, some from the Disciples of Christ, keen to bring to individuals and 
small groups spiritual sustenance.” 

William said that his father “lost no time in seeing the Baptist church minister,” but he didn’t like what he 
found. “He was going to join, but the mode of worship being so different from that in Scotland, being quite 
noisy — something like the Methodists, he waited a little to take his bearings, and some way got in touch 
with the Disciples and joined that church. James Lesslie and William [Thomas] Scott were the officiating 
members. The mode of worship of the Disciples as well as their religious tenets harmonized with his religious 
ideas.”’® (Note: William misremembered Thomas Scott as William Scott. In later references in our account, 
the correct name of Thomas is inside square brackets.) 

By “noisy,” Alexander might have meant the shouting, groaning, and vocal involvement by the 
worshippers. 

The Disciples had emerged in the United States in the early 1800s from Presbyterian and Scotch Baptist 
strains. Like the Scotch Baptists, the Disciples of the Church of Christ rejected religious creeds, held weekly 
communion, worked from the New Testament, and abhorred an ecclesiastical structure, preferring the 
egalitarian “plurality of elders” drawn from the congregation.” Itinerant evangelists brought their message to 
Canada West, where they found a reception, especially among the Scotch Baptists. 

The Disciples Meeting House was on Richmond Street West, near Yonge St. In 1846-47, it had about 100 
members, *° many of whom would have been Scotch Baptists drawn from the main Baptist body.*' Among 
them was James Lesslie, well known in the city as a Reformer with radical leanings, who argued strongly for 
responsible government and separation of church and state. A bookseller, he also published the Examiner, a 
Reform journal, and was active in the civic affairs of Toronto in the 1840s and 1850s." He would have been 
a formidable thinker. 

Alexander and Jean visited Lesslie at least once. An extract of a letter Lesslie wrote to Alexander, 8 June 
1847, mentions their recent visit and hints at the nature of the conversations James and Alexander had about 
religion and service. 


My dear Christian Brother, — I hope you and Mrs. Fleming reached your home in safety on 
Monday evening and found all your family well. Your visit was short, but I hope agreeable, 
and I only regret that you are so far off and that we cannot hope to see you often. ... 


Compared with others, you have not a large sphere of usefulness allotted you; yet you have 
souls to educate for immortality in your own family, and you have at times the opportunity 
of communicating grace to others. 


Iam my dear Brother, yours faithfully, J. Lesslie °° 


They must have formed a strong bond. William also recalled how “Living as we did about twenty miles 
from Toronto, my father with brothers John and James would go to Church every second or third Sunday, 
»84 


and they would stay with Lesslie till Monday. 
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Map of downtown Toronto adapted from W.S. Boulton Atlas of 1858 


Addresses of places marked on the map: 


e Jacques and Hay, cabinet makers: 42 King St. W. 
e Robert Hay: 45 Bay Street — not clear if 45 was below Front or above. Hay later moved to 43 St. 
George Street, a much more upscale neighbourhood 
e Disciples Meeting Place: Richmond Street W near Yonge 
e James Lesslie residence and Lesslie Brothers bookstore: 27 and 29 King St. E. 
e March Street Baptist Church: Stanley (used to be March), east of Church 
Source: Brown’ Toronto City and Home District Directory 1846-7 
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William goes on to say: 


About the summer of 1845 James Lesslie and Wm. [Thomas] Scott came from the Toronto 
Church to our home in Vaughan and held a religious meeting, and my mother was baptized 
in the Little Humber River at our place, this shows that she had not been a member of the 
Baptist Church in Scotland. After this both my parents would go to church in Toronto. 
[William Fleming] ® 


Jennie remembered the baptism differently. She recalled that her mother was “baptized by Rev Wm 
[Thomas] Scott”®* in the Little Humber River and “where she became a member of the Church of Disciples 
of Christ — she being the first one of our people who became allied to that body.”*” 

It was also their practice to worship at home. As William described, 


My father was a strict observer of the Sabbath. All the children would have to commit some 
verses of Scripture to memory. No noise or revelry was permitted; no work that could be 
avoided was performed on the Sabbath. Our shoes had to be polished on Saturday, and 

he never shaved himself on Sunday, and as little cooking as possible was to be done on the 
Sabbath. Family worship was attended to every evening on week days and mornings and 
evenings on Sundays. We would read the Scripture verse about and sing a hymn or psalm, 
and my father would lead in prayer in the Gaelic language, as he said he could not express 
himself as satisfactorily in the English language. [William Fleming]** 


Remarkably, despite living in the backwoods of Canada West, Alexander was able to obtain printed copies 
of sermons. Two that he mentioned in a letter to his sons John and James were Salvation, a sermon preached 
by Rev. John Cumming in Balmoral on 22 September 1850, and The Decline of Popery and Its Causes, an 
address delivered in New York by Rev. N. Murray on 15 January 1851.* These were published in one volume 
in Toronto and sold by Lesslie.”° Rev. J. Cumming was a prominent Presbyterian clergyman who spoke 
against what he called the “religion of the priest” and its dogmas (Catholicism and Anglicanism) to extol 
the virtues of a religion of God that was based on a direct connection with Christ and understanding of the 
Scripture. 7! 


Excerpt of Alexander Fleming’s letter to his sons, 1851 


After moving to Derby Township, Alexander was instrumental in establishing the Church of the Disciples 
of Christ in Kilsyth. Several of his children and grandchildren became members, and some served the Church 
as elders, pastors, and missionaries. 
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Courtship 
Isabella met Abraham Finch while she was working as a housemaid for the Hay family in Toronto and he was 
an employee of Mr. Robert Hay, making cabinets at Jacques and Hay.” 

Abraham was a young Englishman, born in London May 1825” — the same year as Isabella. His children 
would relate that Abraham’s parents immigrated to the Niagara area when Abraham was a child — perhaps 
seven years of age (in 1832) — and that he attended school with his brother and sister in Queenston. Later, 
also according to family recollection, the family moved to Toronto,” where Abraham first apprenticed with a 
tailor named Edmunds” and later joined Jacques and Hays. 

Abraham and Isabella were members of the Baptist Church where Abraham sang in the choir. A family 
member would later say of him that he was “of a jolly disposition,” “fairly well educated,” and “could spin 
yarns better than any person in the settlement.””” He likely charmed Isabella. Her daughter Bella would later 
stress that her mother had married the “husband of her choice.””® 

Isabella was probably baptized by Rev. Robert Alexander Fyfe sometime during his ministry from 1844 
to 1848.” Although the congregation was large at nearly 500 members, the church building was small and 
located in a rough part of town on March Street, east of Church.'°” Maybe Abraham made sure he escorted 
Isabella to evening services. 

One time Isabella brought Abraham home to meet the family. William remembered the occasion. 


I remember him coming out from Toronto to spend a while at our place in Vaughan. He 
spent 3 or 4 days hunting and chasing squirrels around the fences. I remember father saying 


that anyone who could so waste his time was no good at all. [William Fleming]'°! 


This may have seemed silly to people unaccustomed to eating squirrel, but catching and cooking squirrels 
was common in pioneer life. Abraham, it seems, had acquired a taste for them. 

Abraham and Isabella married on 22 May 1848, with John Finch, probably his brother, as one of the 
two witnesses. Every family account says this took place in the Bond St Baptist Church, but the new Baptist 
church on Bond between Queen and Shuter did not open its doors until June. The marriage register shows 


102 


that Rev. Ephraim Evans, a Wesleyan Methodist minister'”’ of considerable prominence, solemnized the 


marriage.’ At that time he was the minister at the Adelaide Street Church.!“ 


Courtesy of Toronto Public Library 
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Was it Baptist or Methodist? Perhaps it didn’t matter. Abraham and Isabella later became Disciples of 
Christ'” and brought their children up as Disciples. 

As was the custom, Alexander did give his daughter a dowry of a feather bed and bedclothes. Cows and 
some livestock would come later.'°° Their first child, Isabella, was born 5 March 1849 in Oro Township 
Simcoe County, where Abraham's brother may have located.'’ The family stayed in touch. Bella, Isabella’s 
daughter, remembered being told that John Fleming and possibly his younger brother Alexander had walked 


from Vaughan to Oro to visit.'° 


The Ultimate Goal 


Vaughan was always an intermediate step for Alexander and Jean. Their overriding goal was to obtain land for 
their sons. No doubt they read announcements about land in the newspapers and talked with others about 
prospects. Always they were saving their money and adding to their livestock. When, in the mid-1840s, the 
Government began to open the Indian Territory near Georgian Bay for roads and lots, Alexander was ready 
to act. In their three years in Vaughan, the Flemings managed to save enough money to buy 400 acres in the 
newly surveyed Derby Township (1847) and used the next three years to build and clear the land for crops 
while continuing seeding and harvesting in Vaughan. It was a prodigious accomplishment. 
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Roy Fleming, note in Roy’s handwriting stating that he found the agreement with Squire Grahame in Alexander 
Fleming’s chest. We don’t have the contract itself, only Roy’s transcription. “Agreement between Alexander Fleming and 
Squire William Richard Grahame, found in Alexander’s chest, for lease of 50 acres described as lots 17 and 18 Conc. 7 
Twp. of Vaughan. 5 year or 8 year lease. Date 15 Nov. 1843.” 

Roy E Fleming, “Story of a Scottish Pioneer Family in York County” 1956 — submitted to Short Story Contest, Echoes, 
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Ibid. 

The newly formed Vaughan Road Company took the road over in 1850, whereupon it came to be known as the Vaughan 
Plank Road. Two of the named stockholders were William R. Graham and John W. Gamble. The company installed 
four much-hated toll booths, one of which was where Islington Avenue and Clarence Street are today. Called Toll-Gate 
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Charles W. Jefferys sketched the process of threshing and winnowing grain in The Picture Gallery of Canadian History 
Vol IT (1945). He and Roy Fleming were contemporaries and had a brief correspondence in 1914. Roy had asked C.W. 
Jefferys about his studio, to which Jeffreys replied, with courtesy, “I would really prefer to remain in oblivion, so far as 
my surroundings and personal habits are concerned, and I do not think that the public would find much interest in 
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Jennie Fleming (Owen Sound, Ontario), “Dear Roy” [nephew Roy Fleming], October 1934; FFP. 
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Ox Yoke 


Ox Yoke at Springfield House in Leith, ON. May have been worn by the two oxen that pulled 
the Fleming sleigh from Vaughan to Derby Township in March 1850. 
Photo by Janet McNally. 2014 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Move to Derby Township 


Buying Land 


By 1847 Alexander and his family had saved enough money to buy Crown land in Derby Township in the 
northwest corner of Wellington District. The township had only recently been opened and was still being 
surveyed. Concessions 1 and 2 were already occupied by Irish settlers, and government surveyors were 
marking out the rest of the township. 

The Government of Upper Canada had been 


THE CROWN LANDS DEPARTMENT 
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encouraging settlement since the 1830s by building 

~ THE CROWN LANDS DEPARTMENT. roads and providing free land grants of 50 acres. Charles 
' = Rankin, the chief surveyor for that region, and his crews 
chopped out the Garafraxa Road (today’s Highway 6) 
from Guelph in Wellington County, through Fergus, 
Arthur, and Mount Forest to reach Sydenham (now 
Owen Sound) on Georgian Bay — a distance of 138 

km (86 miles). It took the crews nearly eleven years to 
complete the road and even so, in 1848 crossing streams 
and swamps was still nearly impossible. As one historian 
described the route: 


The “road” was only a cleared space in 
the forest covered by stumps and lined 
by piles of brush and logs on both sides. 
Its surface consisted of whatever soil was 
present and left in the contour in which 
it was found. No provisions were made 
for drainage of rain water or snow melt. 
... Any vehicle would be unable to travel 
faster than a slow walk and would be 


frequently mired in sand and mud holes 
Announcement by Crown Lands Department 


: . 1 
in The Glabe; July z 1848 of staggering proportions. 
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Alexander, with his son James, trekked north to Sydenham that summer (1847) to examine lots and 
reconnoitre the area. They left John with his mother and brothers to harvest the crops in Vaughan. 

Alexander may have begun to feel some urgency to buy land. Immigrants were pouring into Upper 
Canada. From 1840 to 1851, the population doubled from 432,000 to 952,000.” In 1847, nearly 90,000 
immigrants arrived at Quebec, many fleeing the potato famine in Ireland and many destined for Canada 
West.’ 

To reach Sydenham, Alexander and James made their way with their mare Doll southwest to Guelph and 
then northwest on the obstacle-strewn Garafraxa Road. Sydenham was surrounded by dense forests. There 
were a few Indian trails, and surveyors had marked the concession lines by blazing scars on the trees. 


As late as 1840 Derby was covered by forests of maple, elm, beech, poplar, pine, hemlock, 
spruce and cedar, interrupted only by Indian trails to Newash [Native village] or to the 
Pottawatomi River and on to Southampton.‘ 


During the 1840s Rankin’s surveyors had been laying out lots of two hundred acres at 120 rods wide and 
7/8ths of a mile long on the Crown land, ready for sale.’ 

Alexander and James found Concession 6 and walked down the line. Experienced in assessing farmland, 
they likely looked for good hardwood timber (as an indicator of good soil) and a clear spring or stream on the 
lot. With their spade they assessed the soil quality and checked for rock. Satisfied, Alexander selected Lots 9 
and 10, each of 200 acres, with a spring-fed pond on Lot 10 that drained into the Pottawatomi River. 

William described the arduous journey to Sydenham and their investigations. William is mistaken about 
buying the land from the government land agent John Telfer, though they may have met him. 


In the summer of 1847 my father and brother James made a journey to the Owen Sound district, 
then called Sydenham, to look for land; and there being no better way of going, took the two-year- 
old mare Doll and with a saddle commenced the journey each riding and walking as circumstances 
permitted. The Garafraxa road from Fergus to Owen Sound was just being built, and between logs 
and crossways, it was almost impassable even on horseback. 


Arriving in Owen Sound, they had to see the government land agent John Telfer® who was 
located in a log house just east of the Sydenham River opposite the cemetery; they decided 

to examine land in Derby Township having made note of the numbers not taken up. Having 
procured a guide, they went as far as Maxwell’s Corners, Lot 13, Con. 5 Derby, and stayed for 
the night. They had a spade with them to test depth and quality of the soil. The next morning 
they journeyed to lots 9 and 10, Con 6 Derby where there was quite a large spring creek and 
fair land and concluded to purchase these lots. They then turned to John Telfer, the Crown 
Land agent, and purchased their land at $2.00 per acre and paid for the lots, having been able 
to bring some soldier's scrip so as to reduce the purchase price considerably. Then they returned 
home. This was after the crops were taken off the farm at Vaughan.’ [William Fleming] 


It was a successful expedition, but it was tiring for Alexander and James, who alternated between walking 


and riding, and it was especially hard on Doll. 


... young mare, Doll, now being lame. No person had thought enough to examine the effect 
the saddle had on the back of a young, poorly fed horse. If a pad had been put under the saddle 
it would have saved the poor animal and allowed the travellers to ride more without injuring 
the animal.® [WilliamFleming] 
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Andrew Geddes, the Crown Land Agent for Wellington, Grey and Waterloo, issued the receipt and 
location ticket from his office in Elora dated 24 September 1847,’ and the patent (deed) was issued on 23 
November 1847."° 

Alexander paid the bulk in scrip that entitled the holder to a quantity of Crown land. Scrip — sometimes 
called soldier’s scrip or land scrip — was issued by the Government as compensation to Loyalists, members 
of the militia, and others. The notes had a nominal value of 5 pounds sterling that could be used towards 
purchase of land from the government or could be sold to others for cash. The cash amount would be less 
than face value of the allowance at current land prices. Alexander would have been buying the scrip at a 
discount from face value — perhaps substantially so — thus saving a good deal of money when he presented the 
scrip for Crown land.'! 


Crown Land Office: Elora 24 September 1847 


Received from Alexander Fleming the sum of one hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds 12/- being the purchase price of Lots Nos 9 and 10 of 197 acres 
each = 394 together in the 6” Concession of Derby. 


District of Wellington 
Andrew Geddes 
District Agent 


£155 in Scrip 2/12/in cash 
£157.12 


First Nations Land 


That Alexander could buy land at all in “Indian Territory” was due to the treaties the Crown had made with 
the First Nations People in 1836. When the first settlers arrived in the mid-1800s, the Ojibwa (or Chippewa) 
occupied the Saugeen Peninsula and the western shore of Georgian Bay. Their main encampments were at 
the mouth of the Saugeen River and Colpoy’s Bay. A few hundred Potawatomi, pressured by the American 
government to relocate, migrated from Wisconsin to the Saugeen Territory in 1835. They settled in the 
village of Newash on the western shore of Owen Sound, an inlet off Southern Georgian Bay. Further north 
on Manitoulin Island were the Odawa and more Ojibwa and Potawatomi. 

The Ojibwa had been living comfortably on the land by farming, hunting, and fishing. They welcomed 
the white man, helping as guides and coming to their aid with medicinal plants and remedies. When Paul 
Kane canoed through the area in 1845, he painted scenes of their encampments and portraits of their leaders. 
However, soon the numbers of settlers overwhelmed the native population with diseases and axes. Through 
a succession of treaties, the Ojibwa gave up their lands for small payments and a few reserves on the Bruce 
Peninsula and Manitoulin Island. 

They surrendered vast tracts in the Lake Simcoe Nottawasaga Treaty of 1818 between Lake Simcoe and 
Georgian Bay and stretching from London District on the west to Penetanguishene on the east. The area 
west of Owen Sound and south to the London district was given up by Ottawas and Chippewa through the 
Sauking (Saugeen) Treaty in 1836 (aka Treaty of Manitowaning). The vast Huron District created along the 
lake was later parcelled into Bruce, Grey, and Huron counties. Under that treaty, indigenous farmers were 
relocated to Manitoulin Island. The Saugeen Peninsula remained “Indian country” for another few years, 
except for the appropriation in 1851 of a “half-mile strip” on the northern boundary of Derby Township to 
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connect the Saugeen on Lake Huron with the native village of Newash at Owen Sound. Three years later in 
1854, the Ojibwa surrendered the entire Saugeen peninsula.'” 

For a few years, settlers and indigenous people co-existed. Edith L. Marsh in A History of County of Grey 
(1931) writes sympathetically about their way of life and their peaceful and helpful manner.'* 


Not only did the Indians guide the white men and welcome them to their tepees, but they 
continued to extend kindnesses to them until they themselves had no longer any spot in the 
County that they could call their homes. We cannot record a single instance of an Indian 
doing any injury to the settlers. 


She mourned the changes to the land brought on by the settlers and the expulsion of the indigenous 
people. 


While in his days of need the white man was accepting aid from the red man, he was little by 
little taking his land. The clearings were the beginning of the disappearance of their forest 
hunting-grounds, the red man’s means of livelihood. Their surveys and their deeds of land 
meant the moving out of the Indian wigwams." 


Alexander and his family would surely have encountered First Nations Peoples in the area and were fully 
aware that they were living close to the “Indian Territory.” Like other pioneers, they would have learned some 
ways from the indigenous peoples, and possibly bought some goods. Alexander’s grandson Roy often wrote 
historical accounts of the lives of the indigenous peoples, and when he was on Manitoulin Island came to 
know Florence Blackbird, a descendant of the Great Chief Assiginack.”” 


Paul Kane, Ojibwa encampment among the islands of Lake Huron. 
Courtesy Wikimedia Commons 
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Breaking Ground 


The government required settlers to meet several conditions to obtain full rights to the Crownland. '° 


e Occupy the lot immediately and continuously for ten years; 
e Clear at least five acres per year for every hundred acres; 


e Build a dwelling-house not less than 18 x 26 feet within five years. 


The Fleming family went to work immediately. John and James, then young men of 17 years, walked to 
Derby that September to clear the five acres and build a cabin. They returned in time for Christmas. 


Soon after their return from purchasing the land, arrangements were made to send James 
and John to the land purchased in Derby, to chop a few acres and erect a house. Soon the 
arrangements were completed, and they walked the way, and arriving safely they went to the 
south half of Lot 10, Con 6 Derby, later called “Springfield Farm” on account of the spring 
found there, and erected a comfortable house and roofed it with basswood troughs, filled the 
crevices and put in a door, window and chimney, chopped five acres of bush surround the 
house and returned home for Christmas, without mishap or accident. [William Fleming]'” 


The Walk 
The adventures of John and James in the fall of 1847 were chronicled many years later by John’s son C.A. 
Fleming in the article “Pioneer Settlers Walk 130 Miles” C.A. may have embellished some details.'® 

John and James set out for Derby well equipped and with ample provisions. 


Each young man carried a carpet bag. One contained personal clothing and small sundries 
and two blankets, and the other eatables; one loaf of bread, plenty of oatmeal, bannocks, a 
roast of fresh pork, a large tin cup into which was packed about a pound of butter, a small 
package of maple sugar, pepper, salt etc., two knives, forks and spoons, two small tin cups 
and two tin plates. A small frying pan and a small skillet were hung on the outside. ... They 
carried with them an axe and a shot gun for defence in case of attack by bears or other wild 
animals, especially north of Mount Forest. [C.A. Fleming] 


The other carpet bag, packed by their mother, was equally loaded with more warm clothes; a parcel of 
fishing lines, sinker, and hooks; some sewing materials for darning and mending and for repairing shoes; 
alum and slippery elm for their feet to prevent chafing; and a New Testament. 

After three days, they reached Mount Forest. They had taken roads from Woodbridge through 
Georgetown and Acton to Guelph (probably following the route of today’s Highway 7), and then north to 
Mount Forest on the Garafraxa Road. The dirt roads thus far had been fairly good, and they had found good 
meals and beds in taverns along the road. In Mount Forest, they bought bread, butter, eggs for boiling, and 
shot and gunpowder. From this point forward, travelling became much more difficult due to streams and 
swamps. There were some rough bridges, but crossing often meant wading. 
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John and James Fleming: Walk from Woodbridge to Sydenham. Map data © 2018 Google 


Near the end of their trek, a short distance from the Styx River and just a few miles from their destination, 
they came upon two newlywed couples on foot to Sydenham, somewhat lost in the forest, without food, and 
tired. Skilled in living in the wild, the boys offered to stay with them for the night. James and one of the men 
went off to catch fish and hunt for partridge, while John erected a shelter from white pine and small balsam 
trees. John even performed first aid for one woman who had a badly blistered foot. They feasted that night 
and had food for the next day as they completed the final leg to Sydenham Village. 

Planning ahead, John and James had shipped supplies from Holland Landing across Lake Simcoe, 
overland to Collingwood, and onward by boat to Sydenham. 
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Managing Two Farms 

Back and forth they went between Vaughan and Derby, farming one and clearing the other. At Vaughan, they 
had to harvest the fall wheat, thresh it during the winter, and sow crops for the spring to feed their animals 
and themselves over the next year. They also had to tend to the Derby farm: Clear the brush there, put in a 
crop, and harvest it. 

In January 1848, John and James hiked to Derby to cut and chop. Then they trudged back to Vaughan to 
put in the spring crop, only to turn around again with Alexander to clear the five acres, plant some potatoes 
and a small patch of grain. They managed to chop another four acres before returning to Vaughan to harvest 
that crop. Once more John and James underbrushed, planted fall wheat, split rails for fences, prepared logs 
for the house, and continued in this manner through the winter of 1848-1849. 

In March 1849, Jean led the trip north with sons James, Alexander, and William.” They travelled by 
cutter pulled by the long-suffering Doll and brought a young cow with them. Furniture and luggage followed 
through the services of John Beaton. 


Therefore, about March 1* my mother and brothers James and Alexander and myself with 
Doll and a young cow made the journey to the new home to clear the five acres chopped; we 
chopped and cut down some more and put in the crop to serve for the coming winter when 
the entire household and all the stock would move to Derby. My brother Alex returned with 
Doll and the cutter, while mother and James and I remained to clear the farm. 


‘That spring was the greatest year for maple sap I ever saw. We made all the sugar we wanted 
and all the molasses we could use and more. We planted quite a plot of potatoes and sowed 
the balance of the clearing in oats. The potatoes were the finest crop possible, but the oats, 
which grew well, were devoured by the grasshoppers. 


John Beaton was hired with his span of black horses and sleigh for $20 to bring a load of 
furniture and provisions to Owen Sound for us. This was in the spring of 1849 probably 
March. 


My mother returned to Vaughan about the 1" of July by boat (via Collingwood and Lake 
Simcoe) to be there at harvesting. During the balance of the summer of 1849 James and 

I kept “batch” *° I kneaded and baked the bread and hunted up the cow and James made 
butter and stored it away for the winter and we both did what we could to keep the farm in 
order and enlarge the area of clearing. 


After the crop on the Vaughan farm was saved, Alex and Janet walked from Vaughan farm to 
Derby home, about 140 miles and were in time to dig the potatoes. She said they were a crop 
of potatoes she never saw before. [William Fleming]?! 


C.A. Fleming added that Jean and the boys planted potatoes and grain, put up fences, and continued 
preparing logs for their house. They even put up the walls of the house. 

That Jean could return to Vaughan by boat and coach suggests they could afford the fare and that travel 
was getting easier. C.A. Fleming described the route” as a boat from Sydenham to Collingwood, a stagecoach 
to Barrie, and then south by steamer on Lake Simcoe up the Holland River to the village of Holland 
Landing. From there one could get to Toronto by stagecoach. Of interest, as reported in the Emigrant 
Churchman: “The stagecoaches in Canada appear in profile all the world like a canoe, with a leathern roof, set 
on wheels.”*’ This method may have been faster and certainly more comfortable for returning to Vaughan. 
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There was a last spurt of preparation in the fall of 1849 to clear the land and build the log house. C.A. 
gives details on all that they accomplished in short order and the amount of effort it must have taken. 


In the logging, help was secured from neighbours and before the rainy season in the fall 
sixteen acres of land from which the brush was burned were free from timber. The timber was 
all in log heaps and fired, and before snow fell most of the burning had been done and more 
land underbrushed for winter chopping and the roof put on the new log house which was 18 
x 24 feet and one and a half stories high. [C.A. Fleming] 


They contrived a saw pit near the fine white pine on the west part of the lot and cut lumber for the house 
with a whipsaw. 


Shingles were split from some of this beautiful timber to roof the house. These were all 
shaved with a draw knife by hand. The rafters for the house were made from balsam poles 
about five inches in diameter from which the bark was peeled... 


‘The spaces between the logs had been “chinked” with pieces of cedar. Some stones had been 
put in the larger heaps of logs when the fallows were being burned up, and from these stones 
so burned, sufficient lime had been made with which to plaster over the cedar “chinks,” and 
make the house comfortable. 


The grain had been harvested (what there was of it) and threshed with a flail. The potatoes 
were dug and covered up with earth in pits; some shelter had been built for the grain and the 
cow. Work was carried on outside during the good weather and on nights and wet days in the 
house. A fireplace was also built. [C.A. Fleming]” 


The Move 


After two years of preparation, they were ready. Janet was 22, and John and James were 20; Alexander, 
Donald, and William were teenagers; and Charles and Jennie were still youngsters. Isabella and her family 
would follow them to Derby from Oro Township later. 

With their farm animals (including an Arabian horse) and riding on sleighs, they set out in March 1850 
for their new home in the wilderness of Derby Township. Travel on the roads was easier in the winter. By 
their third night, they had reached Coulter’s place on Lot 9, Concession 4 in Derby Township. 


In March of 1850 having everything ready for the move, my father on learning that there was 
much ice on the Caledon mountain over which we would have to pass, got his two pairs of 
oxen shod for the journey (which afterwards was proved to be very unwise). Soon the oxen 
began to draw apart and sometimes crowded and by the time we got as far as Orangeville, the 
shoes of one of the oxen drew off the hoofs, and it was necessary to leave the ox at the hotel 
stables there and buy another. 


We started from Vaughan with the two pair of oxen and sleighs, one cutter and Doll, 

some 18 head of cattle, about 20 sheep, and a colt, in all a real caravan. We lodged the first 
night at Fergus, the second night at Mount Forest by the Maitland River and followed the 
Garafraxa Road north to Derby, the third night landing at Coulter’s Place, Derby. We arrived 
at Coulter’s about the 22"¢ of March 1850*6 and began the next day to break and shovel the 
entire road four feet deep to our home, fully two miles, as well as cut the underbrush out 

of the way, but we lost no time, staying only one night at Coulter’s and arriving the next 
afternoon at our new home. 
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The meagre housing available for the stock was nearly disastrous. We got the cattle and the 
sheep browsing and kept on cutting down large trees for the purpose of saving the cattle and 
sheep from perishing with hunger. We went to some man near Rockford in Sydenham for 

a load of hay which lasted with great care for only a few days. Two of my brothers returned 
to Orangeville with the cutter and Doll and slaughtered the steer that had the hoofs drawn 
off and brought the beef home. This brings us with our belongings to the new home in the 
Derby forest about the 25" of March 1850. [William Fleming]”’ 


The next twenty years would be hard for the Fleming siblings as they cleared the land, built up their 


farms, married and had their children. Through all the hardship the Fleming families found community and 


solace in their church. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Getting Settled in Derby 


Introduction 


Being now all in our new home, we commenced to chop and clear more land 
and erect more buildings for our stock. [William Fleming] ! 


The family’s next twenty years as settlers in the newly opened “Derby and Indian Territory“ were undoubtedly 
the most demanding and challenging in their lives. They were working in raw wilderness, supported by each 
other and their faith in God and strengthened by an optimistic, can-do, determined Scottish outlook. First, 
they had to clear and cultivate enough land to sustain themselves. The children soon married and started 
farms of their own — all save Jennie who stayed home to care for her parents. The community of Kilsyth grew 


quickly with new settlers arriving every year and new businesses opening in Owen Sound. 


Clearing the Land 
William doesn’t describe how they went about clearing the land, but he does repeatedly mention the amount 
of chopping and clearing. 

Pioneers aimed to clear fifty acres as soon as possible. The most efficient method was to blaze trees on the 
perimeter and then underbrush the area — cutting all the trees with trunks less than six inches then piling the 
brush in packed heaps for burning. They had to finish the brush piles by November before the snow came. 
During the winter months, they chopped the trees and cut the trunks into 14 or 16-foot lengths; timber that 
was good for making out fence rails they saved, and the rest they burned. It was hard work: a “good chopper 
could clear an acre that had been underbrushed in about eight days.” Hired labour for this job could make $5 
an acre plus board.’ 


Producing Potash 

The Flemings, like other settlers, collected the ashes of the hardwoods to produce potash for sale. The practice 
was to place ashes in a sieve and run hot water over them into the trough below to yield potash. It helped 

to have an ash house to hold the tubs, kettles, and coolers — as illustrated in this sketch by Roy Fleming. 
Repeated pouring would produce lye, which, when boiled down, left “black salts” — the potash — which they 
packed into barrels and sold at a good price: A barrel of potash sold at “four times a barrel of flour, three 


times a barrel of whisky, and two times a barrel of pork.”’ 
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Farm Potash Factory — Sketch by Roy E. Fleming. Courtesy of Grey Roots Archival Collection 


Burning the Timber 

Some activities — such as bonfires — could be occasions for a family party. Bella, the eldest daughter of 
Abraham and Isabella, remembered such a night, though she would only have been about three years old. 
The year was 1852. 


It was night; the sky was alive with twinkling stars, the black woods were lit up with flames 
from a great burning log heap in the fallow. I was perched on my father’s shoulder. I can 

see Grandfather’s head covered with a tam-o-shanter, Grandmother’s pretty face framed in a 
white-frilled cap, my young mother clad in a wine-colored dress. There was another young 
woman clad in grey, which must have been Aunt Jessie. Then there were uncles galore — all 
lit up by the great fire. On the opposite side from the fire, there were myriads of fireflies 
picked out against the black woods. I suppose I must have asked a question, for I distinctly 
remember one of those terrible uncles saying, “They were lightning bugs looking for bad 
little girls, with lanterns, they eat little girls.” My Father hugged me close and said, “Then my 
little girl is safe for she is a good girl.” [Bella Herald]* 


John’s son Christopher (C.A.) had a story of his own about a great bonfire fifteen years later. They 
needed to clear seven acres of four-foot-high stumps, cut during a winter of deep snow, to make mowing 
and harvesting the fields easier. But clearing without stump-removing equipment was extremely difficult. 
The quickest method (though still not easy) was by fire — accordingly, John Fleming's family organized a 
bonfire party of gigantic proportions on a windless fall evening. 
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‘There was no frost, but the tang of the fall season in the air and the warmth of the fire were 
agreeable. The girls were joined at the fires by the boys, and an hour or two spent in going 
over the fields between the stumps. There is nothing more attractive than fires in the open, 
glowing with light and warmth, and under control doing no damage. Campfires — were 

as nothing compared to the hundreds of fires — seven acres of them — as large an area as 
several city blocks, not in regular rows like street lights, but irregularly distributed, and more 
pleasing to the eye.[C.A. Fleming]? 


They retired afterwards to the house where Margaret, Christopher's mother, served refreshments of 
sandwiches, cakes, cookies, maple sugar, cider, tea, and closed the evening with an hour of singing and music 
around the melodeon organ for an hour of songs and hymns. 


Hearth and Home 
‘The new log house was probably ready for the family in 1850 (although William writes 1851). 


The new and larger log house, of which the chimney still stands, was erected just east of the 
first one in 1851, Donald and father doing the mason work. Father planted the little Gowan 
daisies of Athole in the laneway, and they thrived there and in every fence corner for many 
years. [William Fleming]° 
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Fleming Homestead 1850 S 1/2 Lot 10, Concession 6. Sketch by Roy F. Fleming. 
Fleming Family Papers 
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James’s son Alexander Robert (Alexander R. or A.R. — born in 1855) remembered the “new and larger 
log house” quite distinctly. In a remembrance he wrote in 1927, he called his grandparents’ abode the “1849 
house” and singled out his grandmother’s fine cooking on an open hearth.’ His account also shows how 
quickly the Flemings adopted new methods to make their lives easier. 


The home house was first built and afterwards houses for the boys as they required them. 
I will remember that built in 1849 house with its large stone fireplace that served for all 
heating and cooking purposes the fire opening was about 4 feet wide and 4 feet high with 
a hearth of flag stones and a crane that would accommodate 2 or 3 kettles and the griddle 
whereon Grandmother baked the oat cakes and Bannock and shortbread and according to 
my memory such short bread has not been baked since. 


The first Bread was made in a bake kettle. This kettle was a cast iron affair slightly smaller 
than a half bushel measure with an iron cover that fitted down over the edges to keep out the 
ashes, a loaf the full size was put in it and it was covered with hot coals and ashes in the big 
fireplace and it remained there for the time required to bake, the knowledge of which time 
had to be gained by experience and afterwards it was timed by the watch. C.A. will exhibit 
for your inspection. [This was referring to his grandfather Alexander's gold watch.] 


Shortly after this time, some genius invented 
the reflector for baking. This was an apparatus 
made of tin. ... The pan was about 14 inches 
wide, and 3 feet long and the open side set 
to face the fireplace. The hood was on hinges 
and would turn back to admit examining 

the contents and see how the baking was 
progressing and turning the pan to the other 
side to the heat thus reflected would bake 
bread, pies, cakes, meat and most everything 
that an oven will bake. The brighter it was 
kept, the quicker it would bake, and it was 
considered a great invention and prized more 


highly than the electric range is in this day. 
[Alexander R. Fleming]® 


Reflector Tin Baking Oven 


Source: historiccookery.com 


9 


Although available throughout the 1800s, the reflector oven (also known as a tin kitchen) seems, from this 
account, to have been a new hearth-cooking appliance in Derby Township. The next major improvement in 
cooking was the cast-iron stove introduced in the 1830s, but as A.R. noted, not in general use in Derby until 
the 1860s. 


About the year 1860 cook stoves came into general use. I remember the day my mother and 
father went to town to purchase ours — it was called the Iron Duke. It was not made to look 
at but was just as good a baker as the range of today, and we didn’t know that the house was 
cold till after we got the stove. [Alexander R. Fleming]'° 
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Barn Raising 
A barn-raising bee was the only way to erect a barn quickly. As in Vaughan, Alexander managed to hold a bee 
without serving intoxicants to the many neighbours who came to help. William wrote: 


By this time my brothers John and James were a little over twenty years of age, and as my 
father planned to set every son on his own resources at 21 years of age, there was not much 
time to make many improvements before they would leave to take up work for themselves. 
In the summer of 1850,'! we erected a double block elm-log barn, the first barn in Derby 
erected without liquor and housed a fine crop of fall wheat as could be seen anywhere. The 
grain was of magnificent quality and over 35 bushels to the acre. At that time labour was 
cheap, my father paying only 50 cents per day and board to the best workmen. [William 
Fleming]'” 


Springfield Farm 
Of course the name “Springfield” signified a spring. Bella (Finch) Herald had fond memories of the farm. 


Grandfather named the old homestead “Springfield” on account of the beautiful spring over 
which he build a milkhouse. I often stayed at grandfather's place when a lassie and O, what 
fun it was to watch the fishes flitting around the cream croacks [sic] and milk pans — O, those 
delicious creamy milk pans sitting on the cold flagstones, and dear Aunt Jennie would let 

us take a teaspoon down and steal a little cream. So that Grandmother would not know we 
made very small holes in the cream which would soon close up. [Bella (Finch) Herald]'° 


A few years later, in 1864, the log house was relegated to a farm shed, as the family moved into a 
warmer and larger two-storey frame house of vertical board and batten. The new building became known as 
Springfield House, home to Alexander and Jean, and their two youngest, Charles and Jennie. 

Many years later, Roy observed that Chris Robertson, an uncle to C.A., had added a cornice decoration, 


unusual for frame but common for stone or brick homes." 
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Springfield House —James Agnew and his wife Jessie Fleming 
c. 1903. Photo probably by Roy Fleming. Courtesy of Grey Roots 
Archival Collection. 
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Farming 

Most of the work for clearing and farming would have been done by John and James, with some help from 
younger brothers and hired help. Alexander was 52 years old and unable to do heavy field work. Jean, who 
was 49, may have helped with crops. The census taker for Canada West in 1852" listed Jean as a ‘labourer, 
an unusual categorization not afforded the wives of other farmers, suggesting that Jean was in the fields 
with the men, or perhaps it was in recognition of the huge demands about the house. “The pioneer wife's 
knowledge and capabilities had to extend far beyond the home, the kitchen and the promotion of gracious 
and thrifty living,” wrote Canadian historian Clara Thomas, “ideally she must also be competent in the 
garden, the fields, with the animals, as nurse and mid-wife, as manufacturer of clothing and, in emergencies, 
she must have hands as strong and head as clear as a man’s.”!° 

Typically, settlers planted potatoes, turnips and other vegetables between the stumps on their cleared 
land, and as they cleared more fields they could plant and harvest wheat. Harvesting was done by hand with 
a sickle, and the grain thrashed with a flail in the barn. Their livestock of milch cows, pigs and sheep would 
browse on fallen maple and beech trees or graze freely in the woods. They stored potatoes and turnips for the 
winter, and the ground wheat into flour and sold what they could spare. They fed the livestock the hay. 

The Flemings in 1851 occupied the south half of Lot 10 in Concession 6 and were living in the log 
house.'” In two years, they had cleared and cultivated 27 of the 100 acres — no small feat in such a short time. 
Eight acres were planted in wheat and produced 220 bushels that year. Other crops were peas, oats, potatoes, 
and turnips. The remaining 14 acres were probably pasture."* 


Table 1: 1851 Canada Agricultural Census for Alexander Fleming 


1851 Canada Agricultural Census — south half of Lot 10, Concession 6. 
Acres Bushels Livestock Number 

Wheat 8 220 Oxen 4 

Peas 1 150 Milch cows 7 

Oats 1 40 Heifers (calves) 6 

Potatoes 1 150 Horses 2 

Turnips 2 400 Sheep 15 

Total crop 13 Pigs 10 

Pasture 14 


Their livestock included four bull oxen, seven milch cows, six heifers or calves, two horses, 15 sheep, ten 
pigs — and these provided 250 pounds of butter, some barrels of beef and pork. 

They also harvested five tons of hay, and boiled down sap to produce 100 pounds of maple syrup, sheared 
their sheep for 28 pounds of wool, and wove 17 yards of flannel. Nearly every farmer had sheep, and used 
the yarn spun from the wool to weave flannel for clothing and bed linens, thereby saving money and possibly 
generating cash income. 
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The census taker noted that fall wheat yielded 20 bushels per acre in the area (the Flemings got 27.5, 
but because spring wheat was so poor, people got only 7 or 8 bushels. Oats were good at 25 to 30 bushels 
(Flemings got 40), but potatoes poor. Value of the land was rated at 15 shillings per acre — nearly twice the 
8 shillings per acre people had paid for the Crown land just a few years before. The census taker went on to 
observe that the township was “well-watered with springs,” had “very little swamps,” and that the “nature of 
the soil” was light.’ 

Derby farmers were fortunate to have a grist mill nearby at Inglis Falls where they could have their grain 
ground into flour. Mr. W.C. Boyd built the mill in 1843 three miles south of Sydenham at “Sydenham Falls,” 
where the river plunged 70 feet over the Niagara Escarpment. Peter Inglis, a young Scotsman, bought the 
mill in 1845, and soon built a saw-mill downstream and a woollen mill near the renamed Inglis Falls.”° 


The snow in winter was usually four or five feet deep, often when driving on such roads the 
oxen would break through and would then begin to crowd each other, and people had to 
make changes to suit the circumstance, sometimes hitching only one ox to the sleigh or as it 
was called, a ‘jumper’. I remember going to Inglis Mill with a small grist [batch of grain for 
grinding] on a jumper [an early form of wagon] with one ox about 1852 or 53. There were 
about forty or fifty of us waiting our turn to get our grists ground, and I so had to stay at the 
mill all night to hold my place. [William Fleming]?! 


The village of Sydenham was the closest market. Already a busy port, it was soon renamed. Railway fever 
was spreading through communities in Canada West in the 1850s, and Owen Sound businessmen hoped to 
make their town a terminus. Unfortunately, railway directors selected Collingwood over Owen Sound, and 
The Toronto Grey and Bruce Railway would not reach Owen Sound until mid-1873. 


Neighbours 


William concluded his reminiscences of this period with acknowledgement to fellow settlers and friends: 


The home of the Fleming family was now located permanently in Derby, and there we took 
our part with the other settlers and pioneers in the neighbourhood, cleared the land, raised 
crop and livestock, and assisted those who needed help, as well as receiving help. 


Among the early settlers in Derby were: Nathaniel Herriman, the Barbers, Neil Beaton, 
Hugh Coulter, Andrew Hardie, the Halls, Peter Inglis, John and Robert Linn, John 
MclInness, the Maxwells, William Neelands, Thomas Civil and Irwin Follis. And in Owen 
Sound — A.M. Stephens, Richard Carney, George Gale. [William Fleming]” 


A quick look at the country of origin and religion gives us a sense of the mix of settlers. Many were Irish, 
some Scottish, and a few had relocated from the United States. 

Nathaniel Herriman and his wife Rachel were Quakers from the United States. Thomas and Betsy Civil 
were from Ireland but had spent some time in the United States. Land was becoming scarce in the US Mid- 
West, and people were turning to newly opened areas in Canada West. 

Also from Ireland were a couple of Barber families, and several Halls — probably related — all members of 
the Church of England. Irwin Follis was a younger man who had come with his parents, Charles and Clara, 
from Ireland — they were also Church of England. The Maxwells from Ireland were Church of Scotland, and 
William Neelands and his family of five children were Wesylan Methodist. Robert Linn and brother John, 
both married, were Irish but attended the Free Church (Presbyterian). 

Peter Inglis, the miller, was a Scot, and his wife, Irish. Both belonged to the Church of Disciples of Christ. 
Inglis became a substantial landowner with 600 acres. Hugh Coulter, his wife Janet, and three of their 
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children were from Ayrshire, Scotland. They had settled on the Humber River in York in 1832 but moved to 
Derby in 1847 for the Crown land. Settlers frequently re-located for new opportunities. The Coulters took 
up 100 acres in Concession 4 of Lot 10 and 154 acres of Lot 9.” They belonged to the Free Church. Andrew 
Hardie from Scotland and his Canadian-born wife Catherine had their farm next to the Coulters. 

William didn’t mention the Flower family although William’s brother Donald married Esther Flower. 
Samuel and Hannah Flower were Baptists from England and had numerous daughters. 

In Owen Sound, the Flemings knew fellow members of the Disciples of Christ Church and especially 
their friend Alexander M. Stephens, a noted speaker and leader in the church. George Gale was an early 
merchant in Owen Sound and Clerk of the County Council for many years. Richard Carney was another 
prominent citizen who became the first mayor of Owen Sound in 1857. These commercial connections 
would serve the Flemings well in later years. 


Road Work 


Roads in Derby were rudimentary at best. Garafraxa was the main road separating Derby Township from 
Sydenham Township to the east. Along the northern border from Owen Sound through Alvanley to 
Southampton, there was a widened Indian Trail that was converted to a gravel road. There was no road into 
Derby Township for access to lots or west to Arran and Tara in what became Bruce County. The Flemings, 
including a 13-year old William, joined their pioneering neighbours to work with the surveyor Richard 
Berford. 


In fall of 1849, there was no road open to Tara and Arran, and a surveyor Mr. Burford 

[sic] came along and undertook to run a line so as to miss the swamp at the 11" and 12" 
concessions of Derby. Those of us who undertook the survey were: Wm. Neelands, Robert 
Linn, Irwin Follis, James, and myself. We started at Rockford, for all was bush at this time, 
and continued along from concession to concession, but when we reached the 8" concession, 
our line was found to be ten rods too far north. However, Mr. Burford with an oath said that 
he would fix that all right by running a line from the proper original post back and meet the 
faulty line half way between the two concessions. This bend in the road is somewhat more 
than four rods from the Fulton Cunningham farm.” 


In the surveying, I had an axe and was cutting away the underbrush so the surveyor could 
get proper sights and coming west over the hill between lots 9 and 10, Con. 6, I struck 
the corner of the axe close to the cap of my right knee and it was more than a year before I 
got it fully healed. The wound was very troublesome and was finally cured by continuous 
poulticing with balsam gum. 


William Neelands used to have a regular camp meeting every night during the survey, held in 
a tent we took along with us. The bend in the road past Rice’s was so surveyed by us in order 
to get past the adjacent swamp. [William Fleming]*° 


James and John also contributed to making the Saugeen Gravel Road. This road started at Rockford on 
the Garafraxa Road and went directly west through Kilsyth to the Bruce-Grey county line. The stage coach 
passed through Kilsyth on this road, running south from Inglis Falls to the Saugeen Road, turning west to 
Kilsyth and terminating at Tara in Bruce County.” 
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Sydenham - Owen Sound 

The village of Sydenham was on the east side of the Sydenham River which emptied into ‘“Owen’s Sound,’ the 
inlet off Georgian Bay. On the west side of the river, further up the shoreline of the Sound, was the Indian 
village Newash. 

Sydenham’s first residents were John Telfer, the government land agent and overall supervisor, Charles 
Rankin and his surveyors, and W.C. Boyd, a pioneer store owner and entrepreneur. Sydenham when the 
Flemings arrived was barely a clearing in the bush with a wharf on the water and a scattering of buildings. 
Jennie remembered that she had had to walk over a log stretched from bank to bank on Sydenham River 
(where the Jubilee Bridge is today on 2™! Avenue East) to get to town. The main street, Poulett, was so bad 
she had to slog through deep mire.” 

As settlers moved in so did shopkeepers, mill operators, manufacturers and businessmen. The people 
renamed their village Owen Sound in 1851 and shortly after (1852) were delighted when it was selected 
county seat for the new county of Grey. The population then was around 900.” There was a newspaper — 
The Comet: Farmers and Mechanics Protector, four churches, three tanneries, nine general stores, a grist mill, 
five taverns and schools. *° 


View of Owen Sound by George Harlow White c 1875. Courtesy of Toronto Public Library 


The Garvies from Auchtergaven 

In 1852, the Flemings welcomed their relatives the Garvies from the parish of Auchtergaven in Perthshire. 
Janet, Alexander’s sister, married Joseph Garvie. He had been in the handloom-weaving business and 
recognized that the industry was in decline. They decided to emigrate with their five sons and two daughters. 
‘They bought 100 acres (west half of Lot 12 in Concession 9) *! and were soon doing very well. In a letter to a 
neighbour five years later (1857), Joseph recounted that he had left Scotland with nearly nothing, and now — 
should he so wish — could return to Bankfoot with £500. He crowed proudly and exuberantly about the acres 
they had cleared for crops and pasture, the many farm implements they owned, the livestock, and Janet's 
lovely garden. Whereas the roads had been few and impassable in 1852, they were now clear of stumps and 
drained, with stagecoaches, post offices, and settled farms. They were doing very well, and the future looked 
bright. 
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All along this road, the woods are now disappearing on each side, and in their place, you 
will see the farm steading and fields of wheat almost on every hundred acres. There are 
three stage-coaches running every lawful day; one of them carries the mail between Owen 
Sound and Southampton. ‘There are four post-offices on this road, and last winter I believe 
there was as much traffic on it as you ever saw on the road between Perth and Dunkeld. A 
bill was passed this session for a railroad from Toronto to Owen Sound, with a branch to 
Southampton which is thought to come nearby us. [Probably Joseph Garvie]*” 


According to the 1861 Canada West Census, Joseph and Janet were living in a log house with three of their 
grown children: Andrew (22), Alexander (19), and John (17) at home and one married son Joseph (27) on 
the east half of Lot 12, Concession 9.*° All would carry on as farmers in Derby Township for many years. 
Jessie married her cousin David Saunders to live in Sarawak Township, and Ann married her cousin Alexander 
Fleming (II) in Derby. 


Visitors to Springfield 

Friends and family in Perthshire would have been curious about how land ownership in the wilds of Canada 
was working out for Alexander and Jean. A few did make the long journey: Thomas Stewart, cousin to Jean, 
likely in the 1860s — nothing further is known about him; John Fleming, a “cousin” from Cragganfearn; Miss 
Anderson and companions. There was also some communication with the Flemings in Hastings County, and 
Alexander's brother John visited once. 


Miss Anderson 

In 1853, Miss Anderson, daughter of James Anderson, who owned the farina mill in Tulliemet that Alexander 
managed, came with a William Grimshaw and one other companion to Springfield probably by stagecoach 
from Toronto. Roads had improved, but travel was still bumpy. There is no recollection of whether she was 

a tourist for the adventure or a prospective settler. Jennie remembered in 1932 that, “They brought us many 
kinds of flower seeds, and a root of which coffee was made “chicory,” that was nearly the commencement of 
our gardening in Derby. The flowers, many of them seeded themselves, and are to be seen in the Derby place 
yer. = 


John Fleming of Hastings 

Alexander’s brother John Fleming came up from Huntingdon Township, Hastings County, in 1857 to look at 
land. He and his sons were already well established on their farms, but, we presume, favourable reports from 
his brother encouraged him to check out opportunities in Derby Township. William remembered driving his 


> 


uncle around to look at lots. He also recalled that his father was very disapproving of John’s “addiction” to 
5 


liquor. ° 
John Fleming, The Yankee 

John Fleming, a cousin from Cragganfearn in Scotland, came in 1863 staying for several months with John 
and his wife Margaret while working as a handyman and labourer. Derby didn’t suit, and he returned to 
Tulliemet. He wrote the Flemings a few times and, in a letter to John dated 21 October 1865, he inquired 
after his relatives — the Douglases in Bruce County, John’s family, and all the Flemings. He may have had 
an eye for the ladies, and he certainly had a fondness for spirits, which would not have sat well with the 
temperance abiding Flemings. 
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I would like to know how Mr. R Douglas and John and mother is prospering and above 

all remember me to Margaret [John’s wife] and Christopher [Margaret's brother], not 
forgetting old Aunt [Janet Robson, Margaret’s aunt] if she is still in the land of the living. 
Also your father and mother and all the family [Alexander and Jean]. Tell them I would like 
to hear from them very much. I would like to know if all the young ladies with whom I was 
beginning to get acquainted with are still about the place and unmarried. And if you think 
there may be any chance for me, if there is, | am your man. [John “The Yankee” Fleming]*° 


In that same letter, John had news about James Anderson and his continued success in the farina business. 


I saw Mr. James Anderson the other day. He was enquiring very particularly after your father. 
He is a great man now. The owner of ten mills worth over one thousand pounds each also 

a large secret [sic] work in Glasgow worth a thousand a year, but he is still the genial kind- 
hearted gentleman he used to be without any pride.*” 


Family Settlement 


It was a settled policy of my Father to start every one of his sons on his own 
responsibility at the age of 21 years, and the daughters as soon as married.” 
[William Fleming] ** 


It was Alexander and Jean’s dream that their sons would prosper as landowners in Canada. Owning land 
meant independence from a lord, self-sufficiency, and a legacy for children. Through hardships and sacrifices, 
Alexander and Jean persevered to obtain the land and by example instill in their children the ethics of hard 
work and determination to thrive as landowners. Ironically, William, the family chronicler, was the only one 
to not “take” to farming and would succeed as a merchant and agent instead. 

It took planning by Alexander and Jean to execute the “settled policy” that William remembered. They 
had to save the money, be alert to the availability of Crown lands, and make the purchase. Alexander bought 
the 400 acres in 1847 intending to pass 100-acre lots to the twins and later to Donald and Charles. To obtain 
land for sons Alexander and William, he inquired in 1851 about the sale of School Land (Lot 6, Concession 
9) ® and received that land patent in 1858.° 

The table on the next page is a schematic of the lots of Derby Township for Concessions VI to [X and Lots 
6 to 12 in 1869, showing the farms held by Flemings at the time, the Garvie and Robertson relatives, and 
some neighbours. 
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Derby Township Fleming Farms 1867 


Concession IX 


Jos. Garvie | Jos. Garvie 
(son) 1862 


(nnn) = ACRES 


Saugeen > 
Gravel Road 


KILSYTH 


James (50) 
1861-1906 


James (200) 1863-1910 Abraham Finch 


N ¥% (100) 1851 to 
1868 


Robert Robertson (200) 
1865-1887 
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John N ¥% S ¥% (50) 
1867 from C. Follis 


John N ¥% (100) 1853 
Ivy Hill Cottage 


Alex I S % (100) 1847 
Springfield 
Charles 1865 & 1869 


James N % (100) 1853 
Forest Lawn 
9 
Donald S % (100) 1856 
The Willows 


John Christie —S % 
100. 1860-1873. 
Bought by F.Anthony 


James and John 

Alexander never gave land to his sons — he sold it to them. Out of the 400 acres he bought in 1847, he sold 
100 each to James and John in January 1851, John receiving the north half of Lot 10, Concession 6, and 
James the north half of Lot 9, Concession 6. They each paid their father £20 (or $80), roughly 4 shillings an 
acre, or half of the current rate for Crown Land.‘! John and James did not receive their titles until 3 March 
1853. 

They were also to provide their father ten cords of wood a year for ten years. A cord of wood occupies 128 
cubic feet — imagine a stack of wood four feet wide, eight feet long, and four feet deep. Alexander would need 
it all. A pioneer household could consume between twenty and thirty cords a year.” 

For the third time in their young lives, the twins would put their shoulders to clearing land, erecting 
buildings, and planting new crops. 

Alexander was nearby to give fatherly advice as seen in this letter to John and James, 26 July 1851. 
Some words cannot be deciphered in this letter, and it’s not clear where John and James were — perhaps 
in Vaughan, but there is enough to show that father and sons helped each other and discussed farming 
conditions. John must have valued this note a great deal to keep it for his children to preserve. The executors 
for Stuart Fleming, John’s son, donated this letter with other family papers to the Thomas Fisher Library at 
the University of Toronto. 


Springfield, July 26, 1851 

Dear Sons, 

We got your letter this morning and are very glad you are well. We are soon getting ... 
delayed the other letter so long. We sold Berry—he broke in on R [Robert] Linn — and 
Black, and we would not keep him any longer [__] One pair is enough for you and if you 
will not work there [__] be easy on{__] again if you [__] come up now you can work with 
your pair, and if we can give you any help with our oxen, we will do it. But if the weather 
does not change to dry, no brush can be burned this season — perhaps it will be as well for 
you to continue some time where you are. We think our hay will be ready for cutting in 6 or 
7 days and it is very good. You need not be so particular about oxens, perhaps [__] at Mill I 
did not expect any better of him he might give 4 or 5 Dollars for them at any rate. Abraham 
is working on his farm and he and his are well. Our neighbours are well as far as we know... 
Your father, Alexr Fleming. 
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Donald 

Donald, who was two years younger than Alexander, received 100 acres in the south half of Lot 9, 
Concession 6 (adjacent to James in the north half) on 11 February 1856. He paid his father $80, the same 
amount as his brothers John and James had. 


Alexander II and William 

When School Lands were advertised for purchase from the Crown in Derby Township, Alexander I snatched 
up 200 acres, Lot 6 in Concession 9, for $400.4 Alexander had petitioned for the land in February 1851 and 
made the initial deposit of 100£ in 1854.* He received the patent on 26 August 1858.“ 

Son Alexander II received his title for 100 acres in the east half of Lot 6, Concession 9 on 12 March 
1859 for which he paid his father $600.” According to William, Alexander II began to “hew out a home for 
himself” in 1853 and lived there as a bachelor until marrying his cousin Ann Garvie. 

William received the west half of Lot 6 on the same day paying $500. Alexander’s plan was complete. 
“The 200 acres of land on the 9" concession was purchased early for the use of Alexander and myself so that 
each of the Fleming sons might have 100 acres of land as his possession, thus fulfilling our father’s worthy 
ideal after nearly a whole life’s time endeavour.” 


Charles and Jennie 

Charles, who lived in the original Fleming home at Springfield farm with his parents and his sister Jennie, 
took ownership of the south-east portion of Lot 10, Concession 6, through payment to his father for 30 acres 
on 13 December 1865 for $150. On his father’s death, he assumed ownership of the rest of the south half of 
Lot 10, excluding the four acres left to Jennie.” 


Alexander’s Will 

Alexander’s will stipulated that Jennie would have a life lease on the house and certain fields totalling four 
acres until she married. (Unmarried women had more legal rights than married. Until the 1884 Married 
Womens Property Act, unmarried or widowed women could own, buy and sell land; while married women 
could not even dispose of property they owned without their husband’s agreement.”') 

It is not clear what William meant by Alexander having a “settled policy” for his “daughters as soon as 
married.” We do not know what kind of dowry he provided Isabella or Jessie, but, according to one family 
member, it was the custom for the daughters to receive a feather bed, bed clothes, a cow and some livestock.” 
In his will, Alexander, perhaps to prevent claims, left his married daughters a dollar each. 


Isabella and Abraham Finch 

Isabella and Abraham Finch arrived in Derby the same year as the Flemings. Abraham sent his petition to 
Andrew Geddes, Esq. for the north half of Lot 8 in Concession 7, in August 1850, saying that he had visited 
with his family in May to look at lots.*? Within the month, and even before receiving approval, he had built 
a cabin and started clearing land. The lot was designated “school land” — meaning that funds from the sale of 
the land would go towards schools in the township. 
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Derby Sept'2™? 1850 
And™ Geddes Esq 
Sir. 

I received your favour of the 19 Augt 
giving me a list of the vacant land in this Township. And I have chosen the North half of 
lot No 8 in the Seventh Concession as my future home. I have erected a cabin and had a 
conciderrable commencement. And you will do me a special favour by placing my name on 
your Books for said lot. I Shall then rest perfectly secure until the land come in market. And 
when that occurs you will oblidge me by letting me know the arrangement and terms etc etc. 
Respectfully, Abraham Finch 


He made the first deposit of £5 in 1854™ and paid the Crown the full $200 in 1868 to receive the patent 
for the 100 acres.” 


Finch log cabin in Derby Township 1869, Fleming Family Papers 


The 1851 Agricultural Census showed that Abraham had planted two acres with crops, and had one milch 
cow, a heifer, and five pigs.*° Ten years later (1861),”” he had twenty acres under cultivation and pasture and 
had increased livestock to two oxen, three heifers, one milk cow, and two pigs. Cash value of the farm was 
only $700 — it seemed the family was not thriving. 

Many years later, C.A. Fleming described the hardship years to Robert Nelson Finch, Isabella and 
Abraham’s youngest son. 
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Times were pretty hard in the early times in Derby. You will not remember an incident that I 
do. It was just an incident similar to what occurred to others. Spring came one year, and seed 
was put in and potatoes planted at your place, but provisions were very scarce. Cow cabbage, 
leaks and other things were used for vegetables, but about a week after the potatoes were 
planted, food became so scarce that your mother dug up some of the potato sets that had 
been planted, to keep the table supplied. I do not know that should go in the history, but 

of course things were much better when there was more clearing and more to do with. I do 
not think you have any idea of the hard times encountered by all the early settlers in Derby. 
[C.A. Fleming]?® 


With a growing family and limited resources, Abraham made use of the options so often adopted by 
farmers under stress: Mortgage the land, sever and sell parts of the lot, and ultimately, seek greener pastures. 
We will pick up this story later. 


Log Houses for John and James 
The next few years were spent “chopping and clearing continuously,” as William said. 

James and John worked together on their lots. They built James’s log house, likely in 1851, where, as 
William would say, they “kept batch” for a couple of years. James brought his wife Grace Robertson to this 
house in 1853, and all their children were born there. 

John built his log house of 18 x 24 feet in the summer of 1855. Christopher (C.A.), his eldest son, gives 


details on the construction. 


The lumber for both houses had been cut with a whip saw still in possession of Miss Jennie 
Fleming, and the shingles split by hand from pine blocks cut 18 inches long then shaved by 
hand with a draw knife. The shingle making was done at night. [C.A. Fleming]” 


John and James set up a whipsaw that they had acquired in 1847 in the south % of Lot 10 (their father’s 
property). As recorded in the History of Derby Township 1839 To 1972 this was the first saw-mill. 


Deciding to build a home they dug a long deep hole in the ground, a sawpit, erected 
scaffolding above for a frame and a sawmill was created. Logs were rolled onto a frame. One 
man took up his place in the hole, another up above, and together, they operated a whip saw. 
The one below protected his eyes from sawdust with a veil over his hat.“ 


Bella supplied a word painting from her memory of this sawmill. 


Another picture is of a blue, blue sky — green trees and grass. (I must have been five then), 
the sun shone hot. A frame of logs had been built on a side hill. From the top, logs were 
rolled on to the frame while two uncles with a long, two handled saw, one above and one 
below, were making lumber. Uncle Donald sawed from beneath and wore a green veil around 


his straw hat to keep the saw dust out of his eyes. That was the first saw mill at Kilsyth. [Bella 
(Finch) Herald]! 


The Fleming twins invited other settlers to use the whipsaw at no charge to cut their pine. 
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Whip Sawing — Sketch by Roy FE. Fleming. Courtesy of Grey Roots Archival Collection 


C.A. went on to describe his father’s log house. 


‘The roof was put on before winter and some work done inside at nights during 
winter time, mostly laying floors and putting in windows and doors in John 
Fleming's house. The following spring a stone fireplace was built in the west end 
of the house with the expectation than an addition would be built at that end. 
This, however, was never done, and no fire was ever put in the fireplace as it faced 
outside. It served however for a flue for the kitchen stove while the house was 


|? 


occupied. [C.A. Fleming 


Community 


The Post Office 


Alexander Fleming recognized that the growing settlement in Derby Township would benefit from a 
post office. A stagecoach road crossed through Derby Township from Owen Sound to the Saugeen. Very 
conveniently Springfield Farm was on that road near the centre of the township. Alexander applied for 
the position of postmaster and opened the first post office in their log house in March 1856. William 
remembered that his father received some “instructions on how to manage the post office” from George 
Brown, the postmaster at Owen Sound (1853-1868) “in the log house used as a Post Office and dwelling on 
the north-west corner of the market square.” The position paid an annual salary of $12. Alexander wanted 
to name the postal community Springfield, but there was a place of that name in Elgin County; instead he 
was credited with naming the town Kilsyth after Kilsyth in Scotland on the Coatbridge Canal, because, as the 
story goes, it was the last place the family saw when leaving Scotland.“ 

Alexander enlisted two grandsons as mail carriers. Christopher (C.A.), John’s eldest, could only have been 
four but remembers crawling through the split-rail fence to get from his home on the north half of Lot 10 to 
Springfield Farm. Alexander Robert (A.R.) James ’s eldest, who lived across the road, might have been a year 


or two older when he was charged with picking up the mail. 
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A.R. provided this detailed description of the home and the post office boxes, which he must have 
remembered from a very young age. Roy Fleming took this photograph when the log house was being 
dismantled in the early 1900s. 


Roots Archival Collection. 


Over the mantle was hung two blacksmiths made lights. They were shaped something like a 
small shoe with a sharp toe wherein was placed oil or grease and a piece of candle wick. There 
was a device to raise the larger end to run the oil to the wick where it burned low. It gave a 
light of the capacity of a candle. It was called a Creasey which was Gaelic if it is spelled right. 
I don’t think the English language has a name for this light. 


At the right hand side of the fireplace was the Post Office boxes, Grandfather being the first 
postmaster of Kilsyth, a name he brought from the land of Scots, and got a salary of $12 a 
year a portion of which was laid aside to pay the taxes as that had to be paid in real money 
which was very scarce. At the left was Grandmother’s spinning wheel and a three legged 
homemade stool whereon rested her Gaelic bible always ready when she had a spare moment. 
[Alexander R. Fleming]°” 


When Alexander resigned in 1860, Thomas Sloan became the postmaster.® According to the History 
of Derby Township, Sloan moved ® the post office to his home at Lot 4, Concession 7. In 1875 under 
Alex Garvie, a nephew of Alexander’s, the post office was moved back to the corner in Kilsyth of Lot 10, 
Concession 6, in 1875. Alex Garvie was postmaster for only one year, after which James, Alexander’s son, 
took on the post for twenty years — 1876-1896. 
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The Library 


‘The Flemings were also instrumental in setting up at least one school and a public library in Derby Township. 

Community members organized the Derby Union Lord’s Day School (a Sunday school) in April 1862 and 
used. the Disciples Church as its first home. Joshua Tolton was the superintendent, with Donald Fleming as 
secretary and David Saunders (Donald’s cousin, son of Gilbert Saunders and Catherine Fleming) as treasurer. 
Teachers included Arch Walker, William Fleming, and Jennie Fleming. Isabel Finch (Isabella’s daughter, 
aka Bella Herald) and Catherine Cochrane (a niece of John Christie’s) were two of the Bible class teachers. 

To furnish the school with a library, several women, including Jessie Finch (Isabella’s second daughter) and 
Jane Fleming (James’s second daughter), collected money; while the men — James Fleming and three others 
— selected the books. James was named librarian.” 

There might have been another library earlier in 1849, also organized by James. Dorothea Deans, who 
wrote C.A.’s biography, noted that “the family had access to many good books in the pioneer home, and as 
each new home was established by the sons, they subscribed to the publications of the day.””! 

The need for an independent library diminished in the 1850s and 1860s, at least for school students. 
Egerton Ryerson, Superintendent of Education in Ontario, promoted a library system connected to schools 
and supported by a central depository of approved books.” 

Still, the Township had enough books for Abraham Finch to propose to the Township Council that he 
be engaged to put it in “such a shape as would enable the ratepayers to get the benefit of it.””? He promptly 
became the librarian, authorized to bring the books to his store, and catalogue them. There was sufficient 
lending going on that the Council asked him to “call in the Books that are out” in 1876.” Librarian was a 
perfect role for him — being a bookish sort of fellow — and he might have regretted having to give it up when 
the Finch family left Derby in May of 1878. 


Schools 

Reportedly the first school was a log cabin built in 1851 on Robert Coulter’s property, Lot 9, Concession 

4, near what became known at Mennonite’s Corner (intersection of Saugeen Road, now Grey County Road 
5, and Concession Road 5, now Grey County Road 18). The area was designated School Section (S.S.) No. 
1. Roy Fleming sketched the log structure many years later based on how others described it. Jessie Fleming 
was the first school teacher and taught for a year or two until she married. In 1856 this school was replaced 
by one built on Lot 6, Concession 4, three to four miles south.” Much later several Flemings of the third 
generation taught here: John’s sons, Thomas Alfred and C.A., and Alexander III’s daughter Lavina.”° 


First School House 
in Derby 1851 - 
Saugeen Road and 
Fourth Concession 
— by a student of 
Roy Fleming. 
Courtesy of Grey 
Roots Archival 
Collection. 
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School Section No. 3 was created by By-Law 32 of the Council of the Township of Derby, 20 October 
1853. This new log school house was intended to serve Lots 1 to 12 in Concession 7 and was built on part of 
the north half of Lot 7, Concession 7, at that time owned by James and Margaret Cochrane located next to 
Abraham Finch’s farm. Irwin Follis built the school at the cost of $56. Alexander Fleming II was chairman of 
the board initially (years not known).” It was almost a family affair. As C.A. wrote, Bella Finch (later Herald) 
and her sister Jennie obtained their teacher training in that school house — 


In the old school section No 3 Derby, the trustees always provided good progressive teachers, 
who took an interest in their pupils. The school house was on the next lot [beside the 
Finches’ farm]. Teachers were not plentiful, and the examinations were not severe. The two 
older girls were prepared for teachers at the local school. [C.A. Fleming]”* 


William taught here for a time (years not known) and might have been teaching his nephews and nieces 
since John’s children attended this school. C.A. had some vivid memories of his early days — 


In the winter, on stormy mornings, my father would hitch up his team and drive us and our 
neighbours to school, picking up others on the way, and, by the time we would reach the log 
school house, the big sleigh-box would be full, and many hanging on the sides. 


The teacher’s desk and platform were at the west end of the school, and the big box stove 
stood in the middle. There were pine desks around the sides and end of the room with 
benches about ten feel long to sit on, and four benches around the stove for the smaller 
children. No backs or supports were on those benches. The teacher had a common kitchen 
chair, a desk of unpainted pine, a wooden ‘pointer’, about three feet long, to use with the 
maps in geography classes, a leather strap for mild cases of discipline, and a “blue beech’ [a 
very hard wood] gad for more serious cases. [C.A. Fleming]” 


‘The students were fortunate to have good teachers. Robert Moore, who taught 1869 to 1871, was so 
highly regarded that his students presented to him a letter and gift of a Bible on his departure to a school at 
Invermay. Six of the nine pupils who signed were Flemings of whom several became teachers.*° 


Table 2: Names of students who presented letter of appreciation to Robert Moore in 1871 


Student Age Parents 

C.A. Fleming 14 John Fleming and Margaret Robertson 
Jane Fleming 13 James Fleming and Grace Robertson 
M.J. Fleming (Melissa Jessie) 9 John Fleming and Margaret Robertson 
M.E. Agnew (Mary Evangeline) 17 Jessie Fleming and James Agnew 

Jessie Fleming 15 James Fleming and Grace Robertson 
Jennie Finch 12 Isabella Finch and Abraham Finch 
Rebecca Follis 12 Irwin and Isabella Follis 

MLE. Linn (probably Mary E. Linn) 11 Robert and Margaret Linn 

MLE. Donald (Margaret Ellen Donald— 11 George and Jessie Donald 

future wife to C.A.) 
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Kilsyth, December 15, 1871 


R.E. Moore: 
Dear Teacher 


We, the Pupils of this School, cannot let you depart from our midst, without striving 
in an humble manner, to acknowledge the high esteem in which we hold you as a Teacher. 

Since your coming to us, two years ago, we believe that it has been your constant 
aim to increase our knowledge and that you have had our welfare at heart continually. You 
thought no labour too great, not time too precious, as long as you saw a desire on our part 
to improve. You not only tried to encourage, but in every possible manner to assist us in our 
studies. 

We shall always remember the courteous tone used by you in school, which made 
your commands appear as favours. You shall be missed here, not only by us but also by the 
entire community, as you always tried to assist in every good cause ... By your kindness, 
affability and courtesy, you have won to yourself the hearts of the Pupils, and we consider it 
a necessary qualification of a teacher to be able to do so. We regret that we have not been 
as attentive to our duties as we should have been, but we trust that you will forgive us for 
anything that we have done, which was not in accordance with the rules of the school. 


Please accept this Bible as a token of our good wishes, and you will confer a favour 
on us (signed by the nine students). 


In 1873, the community built a more commodious stone building at S.S. No. 3. This was the school Roy 
Fleming attended ten years later when William Douglass was the teacher (1883-92). Average attendance at 
the school during Douglass’s time was 70 rising at one point to 110.*' These were not small classes. 

The school for S.S. No. 4 was located at the corner of Lot 7, Concession 9. Robert Robertson, James’s 
father-in-law, sold a quarter acre to the Township for $1.25 and was the first chairman. William Fleming 
taught here 1861 to 1863. A new frame school was built in 1873 on three-quarter acres that James sold from 
the south half of Lot 8, Concession 9. 


Community Affairs 
In 1861, Derby Township’s population was 1,243. Neighbours helped each other with bees for building barns 
to paring apples, and must have shared seed and equipment. Each fall they gathered at the fall fair held by 
The Agricultural Society in Kilsyth to show their farm produce and compete at ploughing. 

Townships were run very democratically. Nearly everyone in the community was charged with tasks 
for maintaining order and good relations: “overseers of highways” attended to improving the roads near 
their properties, “fence viewers” checked the condition of fences and report on those needing repair; 
and “poundkeepers” caught roaming animals — sheep, cattle, dogs. The positions were rotated each year. 
Everyone was required to provide their labour.*? 
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First Town Hall of Derby Township c 1865 to 1870. Sketch by Roy F. Fleming. 
Fleming Family Papers. 


James was an overseer of highways for several years 1856-80, Abraham took his turn in 1857. The job of 
the overseer was to call on those liable to perform statute labour to clear and repair the roads in the division, 
arrange for tools and labourers, and get the job done. 

John was often a fence viewer — perhaps because he was attentive to roaming animals. His job was to apply 
the bylaws that stipulated that fences were to be constructed so that they would restrain animals. There was 
more to this job than riding past to check for breaks in the fence: landowners were to make the fences of 
sound materials, stone or board — not brush; stone or board fences (e.g. picket) were to be five feet; fences 
of logs or rails to be five feet six inches “at the least,” a worm fence (i.e. split-rail or snake fence) “shall have a 
worm of two and a half feet for every eleven feet in length” — the worm being the breadth of the fence.* 

The poundkeeper was responsible for securing and protecting escaped animals — to “... impound every 
horse, bull, ox, cow, sheep, goat, pig, or other cattle or any poultry destrained for unlawfully running at large, 
or for trespassing and doing damage ...” The main concern was with cattle that were either “breachy” — they 
broke through fences, or “vicious” — could take a run at a human being. The owner was obliged to claim the 
animal from the pound in 12 hours or pay a fine.® 

Many farmers kept a dog and were assessed a fee for doing so. Charles applied for recovery of a tax because 
he and his father had been charged for two dogs rather than one. The taxes were collected to compensate 
people who had suffered damages from a dog — as happened to John who collected $8 for losing a sheep to a 
dog. 

The Fleming brothers were active in the community in an official capacity by taking on various 
administrative roles. They did not run for elected office, but they did apply for paying positions. Postmaster 
was one, as mentioned, which James did. William and Donald held the position of treasurer for the Township 
at various times between 1866 and 1896, earning $50 to $60 a year; they had to put up a bond and have 
two others post sureties for them to hold the position. Charles was the census taker in 1866 and 1868. Tax 
collecting could be remunerative, paying between $60 and $80. Those interested presented a bid for doing 
the work to the Council. James lost to lower bids for tax collecting in 1866 and 1867 but won the post for 
1873 and 1874. 
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There was a good deal of jostling to secure a post. The Council Minutes of the Township record that in 
January 1870, 


Mr. Donald Fleming tabled a communication in which he stated that he was a rate payer 

in this Township and he believed that the office of Clerk could be efficiently filled for a 
smaller salary than $120 and offered his services as clerk for $100 per annum. After some 
conversation in which the present clerk stated his willingness to resign the office in preference 
to a reduction of half a cent from his stated salary the case was dismissed.*° 


The Kilsyth Store 


Several Flemings had an aptitude as merchants — outgoing, good business sense, congenial. William was the 
first to become a storekeeper in Kilsyth, working with Jennie; and later, Jennie and Charles were partners. 
Much later William and James each had music businesses in Owen Sound. William probably got his start 

as a merchant about 1865 in the store located on Lot 9, Concession 6, on the Saugeen Road. It’s not clear if 
he owned the store or worked for Thomas Sloan.*” Jennie managed the store with him as we know from her 
diary in which she recorded her trip to Toronto in June 1869 and her shopping list of sundry items.** 


Jennie Fleming’s shopping list on trip to Toronto, 1869. 


Boys rubber boots Ladies paper collars and cuffs 

Y dozen umbrellas 12 yards black batting 

Gents paper collars Some pieces velvet trim 

Gents paper fronts Ribbons, narrow and wide black 
Gents winter comforters (2 kinds) Skirt braid blue and black 

piece of water proof cloth Children’s wool hats 


The population of Derby Township had grown from 1,243 in 1861 to 2,363 in 1881, but this would be 
its peak. 

Goods for sale at the village store would have included butter, cheese, syrup, rice, coal oil, household 
items, sewing supplies for mending clothes, some dry goods — a little of everything to serve the community. 

Alex Garvie, their cousin, bought the business in 1875. In the early 1880s — either 1881 or 1885 — 
Charles and Jennie took over; Charles ran the store, and Jennie handled the bookkeeping. The children were 
engaged to work as well, as Roy describes in this passage. 


Kilsyth was a good centre for the country trade, and the store was generally a busy place. 
Much of the business was done on credit, which entailed a great amount of bookkeeping, 
most of which was done by Aunt Jennie. We boys helped by teaming the goods from Owen 
Sound and waiting on customers in the store. Particularly in the long winter evenings, the 
store was a popular gather in place of the people for trade and social intercourse. I can picture 
the regular crowd there sitting round the box stove using the counter and packing boxes as 
seats, smoking and talking. It was mostly country gossiping with some politics and general 
news mixed in. In fact I got a fairly liberal education there listening to unending discussion 
and observations of these Derbyites, wise and otherwise. 
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I remember being present on the last night we had the store in the summer of 1893. Some of 
the old stand-bys were there — David Hilts, old John Black, “Blithering” Alexander Moore, 
Bob Lynn, and a few others I can’t remember. They expressed their goodwill and good wishes 
to us in closing the business. 


Father treated all hands to raisins and nuts. “I have always tried to be fair in business,” he 
said, “I never gave much away, but sometimes gave credit to people who were pretty hard up 
and who I knew would likely never be able to pay me.” [Roy Fleming]® 


Charles and Jennie retired from storekeeping in 1893. By then William Beaton had built a new store 
across the road on Lot 10, Concession 6. 


Passings: Alexander and Jean 


Alexander lived to see every one of his children established on land, and in 1869 all except Charles and Jennie 
had families of their own. Moreover, he had time with his grandchildren and the opportunity to pass on his 
core values. Jean, the caring and giving grandmother, lived a few more years, the privations and sufferings of 
the migration and the pioneer days in the past. 


Alexander Fleming and Jean Stewart 1867 
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Alexander Fleming (1799-1869) 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXR, FLEMING. 
A native of Perthshire Scotland died in his residence in 
DERBY Feb 16, 1869, In the 70 Yr. of his life. 


Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 

for they shall rest from their labours; and their works 
do follow them. 

Rev. 14:13. 


Alexander died 16 February 1869 in his 70% year. Reverend C.J. 
Lister of the Disciples of Christ Church speaking at the funeral said: 
“T never knew a more honest man.””” 

Alexander had a strong inner core of determination to do the 
best for his family and his Lord. A religious man, he thought deeply 
about his beliefs when becoming a Baptist and later when choosing 
the Disciples over other Protestant sects. He did not require others 
to follow his path but encouraged them to do so by his example of 
honesty, truthfulness, and goodness. 

In his later years, his granddaughter Bella said that, in the evening 


Alexander would sit comfortably by the fire singing — in Gaelic — the 


Alexander Fleming 
memorial, 


Glory to Thee my God this night Greenwood Cemetery 
For all the blessings of the light, 

Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 

Beneath Thine own Almighty wings.”! 


hymn, 


He practiced frugality and resourcefulness to put his family on a solid footing: He worked long hours to 
save for the passage to Canada, made shoes for the family, cleverly used soldier's scrip to buy land, sought the 
postmaster position in Kilsyth, and determinedly acquired land. When their means permitted, he added some 
comforts such as a “pleasure vehicle,” noted in the 1861 Ontario Census, and the tin-kitchen his grandson 
A.R. remembered. 

Alexander would have been gratified that all his children owned land and that the grandchildren 
were receiving good schooling. In Derby, he could see John’s grand brick house, Ivy Hill Cottage, under 
construction in the lot to the north, and perhaps James had talked to him about his plans to build Forest 
Lawn. Both properties would be fit for a laird. 

Recorded remembrances reveal that Alexander’s children and grandchildren revered him. He may have 
been austere at times, but he counselled them well. 

Isabella’s daughter Bella was the most forthcoming in her memories. A “quiet, honest, industrious 
God-fearing man,” she wrote. “His advice was always good and his conversation elevating and wholesome.” 
‘What's worth doing at all is worth doing well, and ‘never put off till tomorrow what ought to be done today’ 
were mottoes he quoted very often.”” 
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Alexander (A.R.) tells a poignant story from a time when he delivered mail for his grandfather. He was 
instructed to “go straight home and not lose anything.” But A.R. was still a child, perhaps only five years old 
— he came upon a tomato patch and picking a large ripe tomato put it in his pocket. His grandfather called 


him back. 


When I got to the house, he asked me what I had in my pocket. On certain occasions, tears 
come easier than words, so I started to cry. He didn’t say anything more till I got through 
crying then he asked me if I didn’t know that I was stealing when I took the tomato. I said 
that I did but that I just took one for Jessie [his sister]. Then he gave me quite a lecture on 
stealing and kindred subjects and finished by telling me that any time I wanted tomatoes or 
anything else that I had to come and ask for them, and he would give them to me. He then 
filled my basket with tomatoes, and the load was so heavy that I made two trips from our 
gate to the house. And in view of the little incident and my remembrance of him, generally, I 
regard him as one of the most considerate and kindest of men. [Alexander R. Fleming]? 


Charles was much influenced by his father and followed his counsel. Roy remarked on Alexander's 
influence on the son. 


Father [Charles] often spoke of his father as a great source of wisdom, frequently quoting 

his exact words. We were taught to be truthful, honest and straightforward, respectful and 
polite, kind and generous, kind to dumb animals. In work, we were to apply ourselves with 
diligence, to be punctual, to keep out of debt, to avoid boasting, to keep good company, and 
not to use tobacco or liquor. 


“Do all things rightly before God and man,” Pa would often say in the words of his father. 
“Follow the Golden Rule; do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” “Leave not 


» 


off for tomorrow what should be done today.” “Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” Father also followed the advice he gave to others. I never knew my parent to tell a lie, 


to do a dishonest act, or to deceive anyone intentionally. [Roy Fleming] 


While all his children were independently minded, perhaps William deviated most from his father. In 
reflecting on Alexander’s religious life, he drew attention to his father’s literal reading of scripture. 


My father had complete faith in the Bible; its apparent impossibilities such as the sun and 
the moon standing still, etc., had no effect on him, and the case of Melkisadick “without 
beginning of days or end of life” puzzled him, but still left his faith strong. He interpreted 
the Bible mostly in a literal sense. [William Fleming]”’ 


Severe weakness in his legs restricted Alexander's mobility in his later years. From 1860 on he was 
nearly an invalid, unable to walk to the Disciples’ log church built two years earlier. For a time, as William 
remembered, his father was driven to the church and sat while he spoke to the congregation. William 


remembered needing to walk him to his bed. Throughout, Alexander maintained his faith in the word of the 
Bible. 
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Roy Fleming memorialized his grandfather with a verse from the American poet Will Carleton’s poem, 
“The Festival of Reminiscence.” 


When the hill of toil was steepest, 
When the forest-frown was deepest, 
Poor, but young, you hastened here; 
Came where solid hope was cheapest — 
Came — a pioneer. ... 


Toil had never cause to doubt you — 
Progress path you helped to clear; 
But To-day forgets about you, 

And the world rides on without you — 
Sleep, old pioneer! *” 


Jean Stewart (1803-1888) 


ALSO SACRED to the Memory of JEAN STEWART 
ALEXR FLEMING 

Aug. 21 1888 

Aged 85 Yrs 

6 M’s 

Native of Perthshire 

Scotland 


“Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.” REV 22:14 


Obituary, Zhe Advertiser, 30 August 1888 

Died: The aged Mrs. Fleming, of Kilsyth, was laid quietly away 
in the Owen Sound Cemetery on the 23rd inst. A native of 
Perthshire, Scotland, but many years of patient Christian life 
were spent in Canada, having reached the age of 85 years. 


Jean (Stewart) Fleming 
memorial, 


Greenwood Cemetery 
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Surely, Jean would have been remembered by her large circle of family and friends for more than a 
“patient Christian life.” If Bella Herald, her granddaughter, had written that obituary it would have been, 
“Her children rise up and call her Blessed.””® 

Alexander may have been a determined man, but Jean was doubly so. Jennie recognized that it was her 
mother’s “undying push” that got the family through emigration from Scotland, the seven years in Vaughan, 
the hardships of pioneer living in Derby - all done to secure a better economic future for their children. 


Jennie in her recollections wrote: 


She was slight and agile and keen of comprehension. Her ambitions were all for her family. 
She came away from her Motherland with a family of eight children, with none of them over 
seventeen years, to the wild woods of Canada, with only money enough to pay their way to 
Vaughan Township near Toronto, and my father was not strong. I have heard him say that 
he never did a day’s work after landing in Canada; also that they had only one sovereign left 
when they reached here, but my mother had the undying push and guided the boys. [Jennie 
Fleming]” 


Jean was the force that got things done at home. She trekked to Derby to plant crops, laboured in the 
fields, and took the produce to market. She gave generously to her family, bringing gifts and goods to the 
Finch family when times were difficult. We can assume that she pushed for building the frame house that was 
named Springfield. Jennie also tells us that her mother moved things forward for her church. 


In later years, after making our home in Derby, she was first in helping with the log church 

at Kilsyth, and later the brick church, and I have heard Mr. A.M. Stevens of Owen Sound say 
she brought him the first $20.00 gold piece to help build their little brick church, and later 
on when women were accorded the privilege of taking part in the church service, she was 

the first woman in Kilsyth church prayer meeting to arise in her place and repeat the verse of 
scripture “Fear not little flock, it is your Father’s good will to give you the Kingdom.” [Jennie 


Bee 


Fleming 
Bella Herald wrote lovingly about her grandmother. 


After living twenty years in her neat, comfortable home with her youngest child Jennie 

on the farm at Kilsyth, the old homestead now owned by Charles Fleming, she fell asleep 
without pain or suffering. She had been wonderfully blest with good health, was never a 
day sick, but just dropped into her grave like a ripe apple falls to the ground; after sleeping 
twenty-four hours she was called up higher without sound or struggle. Truly a literal falling 
asleep in Jesus. (Bella Finch) Herald]'°! 


Alexander R. remembered that, at home, his grandmother kept her Gaelic Bible nearby on a stool. Jean, 
who could read and write in Gaelic and English, would have valued education as much as Alexander and 
imparted that to her children and grandchildren. 


The Disciples Church at Kilsyth sadly missed the sweet old face of our grandmother from 
the accustomed place where for so many years she met with her children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren. At the time of her death, her direct descendants numbered 87; in 1900 
they numbered 120. [Alexander. R. Fleming]! 


Regrettably, family records say nothing more about Jean Stewart Fleming. 
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Illustrated Atlas of the County of Grey 1880 


By the 1880s, pioneer days were a faint memory. Trains crisscrossed Southern Ontario; roads connected 
towns; agriculture was becoming mechanized; brick and stone houses replaced the log and frame; cities grew 
with manufacturing and commerce. Counties were eager to publicize their commercial progress in illustrated 
atlases. Belden Brothers of Toronto published atlases of each county in the 1870s and 1880, illustrated with 
maps and wood-block cuttings. Subscribers who wished to be listed in the directory paid a range of fees to be 
listed in the directory. The atlas sold for $12.50 a copy —a substantial sum in the 1880s. 

The atlas was sheer boosterism. However, it provides a geographic description and historical record. Of 
Derby Township we learn its size, location, population, and the names of settlers willing to pay the fee. 


This township is situated on the western tier and extends to the Bruce County line, where it 
butts the Township of Arran on the west, having Keppel and Sarawak on the north, Owen 
Sound and Sydenham on the east, and Sullivan on the south. With the exception of Sarawak, 
it is the smallest township in the county, containing 41,718 acres of an area, and embracing a 
population, at the time of the last official census of 1,946. 


The surface of the township is rolling to hilly, The eastern part is very rocky, and 
exceptionally rough below Inglis Falls, on the Sydenham, by which river it is drained; while 
the western section is drained by the tributaries of the Sable [Sauble], and the soil in that 
portion is more generally clay loam, and the surface of the country by no means so rough as 


further east. !% 


The Flemings were among the early settlers along with Barbers, Neil Beaton, Hugh Coulter, the Herrimans, 
Andrew Harvey, the Halls, Peter Inglis, John and Robert Linn, the Maxwells, William Neelands, and Thos. 
Seville. 


There is no township in Grey — nor would it be too much to say in the entire province — 
which is better supplied with the conveniences of modern civilization. Churches, schools, 
mills, factories — all are in profusion and of superior excellence for a rural municipality; while 
the old Saugeen and Sydenham Road running east and west through its centre; the new 
Saugeen and Sydenham Road running along its northern boundary; and the Garafraxa which 
bounds it on the east form a total of first-class wagon roads, which afford to the inhabitants 
the very best facilities for that class of intercommunication.'™ 


James and John availed themselves of all four offerings, choosing entries for themselves in the directory, a 
picture of their father together with a biographical sketch, and a full page representation of James’s new house 
at Forest Lawn. We can detect a wee bit of competition between the twins regarding their land holdings, 
along with their clear pride of ownership. 

The other brothers did not subscribe, although Robert Robertson, father-in-law to James did, as did 
Alexander Garvie, brother-in-law and cousin to Alexander Fleming II. 
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Fleming, James, Postmaster of Kilsyth, also farmer. He owns 350 acres in the township. Born in 
Scotland, 1830. Settled in county, 1849. P.O. Kilsyth. 


Fleming, John, farmer. Resides on and owns Lot 11, Con 10 Derby Tp., 150 acres; also has land 
in Keppel Tp. The value of his land is estimated at $9,000. Was born in Scotland 1830, settled in 
county 1849. PO. Kilsyth.'” 


‘The piece about their father contains the basic elements of the Fleming saga with some added 
words of praise. 


Andrew Alexander Fleming, deceased, late of the 
Township of Derby, was born in Perthshire Scotland 
in 1799, and was a stone mason by trade. Having 
married in 1824, he had a family of nine children, 
six of whom were sons, and three daughters, all but 
one being born in Scotland. 

Emigrating to Canada with his family in 1843, 
Mr. Fleming settled temporarily in the Township 
of Vaughan, but having a large and growing family, 
he determined to go where he could get cheap land 
for his sons, and in 1848 came into the County of 
Grey, and after prospecting for a location, selected 
400 acres in the Township of Derby. Being a man of 
untiring energy, and his frugal habits having been 
early inculcated into his family, they soon found 
themselves on the road to wealth. 

Mr. Fleming died, universally regretted, in 1869 
at the allotted three score and ten, and left a family 


Alexvander Plena i 
mae af UneeT tof of sons who, for intelligence, industry, and all the 


Onr. attributes of agreeable gentlemen and successful 


businessmen, are nowhere surpassed - as a family 
— in the entire county - of which they have been 


among the most enterprising pioneers.'”° 


Unfortunately — and surely much to the family’s chagrin — the typesetter made a mistake with 
the name, setting it as Andrew Fleming rather than Alexander. 


The Next Generation 


The resilience and faith of Alexander and Jean were qualities their children carried forward. 
We follow their life stories in the next section. 
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Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), British Newspaper Archive (britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk), 
Library and Archives Canada (https://www.bac-lac.gc.ca/), Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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Jennie Fleming, “Diary of Jennie Fleming 1869 to 1872.” [website] Rural Diary Archive, University of Guelph (https:// 
ruraldiaries.lib.uoguelph.ca/jean-jennie-fleming) 
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Ibid. 

These popular idioms, the first from the Earl of Chesterfield in the 1600s, and the second from Benjamin Franklin in the 
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Alexander R Fleming (Regina) to C.A. Fleming (cousin in Owen Sound). Letter titled “Recollections of my Grandfather” 
2 June 1922. FFP. 

Roy Fleming, “My father Charles Fleming 1840-1910” (1941) FFP 

William Fleming. “The Religious Character of Alexander Fleming.” December 1917, FFP. William is referring to 
Melchizedek, a Canaanite priest-king who appears in the Book of Genesis and is mentioned in the New Testament 

- Letters to the Hebrews - as a “king of peace” who is “without beginning of days or end of life.” “Priesthood of 
Melchizedek,” Wikipedia, edited 23 October 2018. 

Ibid. 

Roy Fleming, “Traditions of Alexander Fleming (1799-1869) Leader of the Emigration to Canada,” typewritten 
manuscript. (n.d.) FFP. Will Carleton, American Verse Project, “The Festival of Reminiscence; or, The Pioneer Meeting,” 
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100 Ibid —since it was A.M. Stephens of Owen Sound who told the story of Jean’s generosity, we can infer that “their little 
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101 Bella F. Herald [daughter of Isabella Finch] “Alexander Fleming and Jean Stewart Fleming” (n.d) FFP 

102 Dorothea Deans, C.A. Fleming, p 70. Also Bella Herald, “Alexander Fleming and Jean Stewart Fleming” FFP 

103 “Historical sketch of the County of Grey,” M//ustrated Atlas of the County of Grey (Offset edition Toronto: H Belden & Co, 
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104 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 7 


About The Families 


The 1850s and 1860s were the early years of married life for the pioneering Fleming families in Derby 
Township. Through hard work and resourcefulness, frugality and faith, they succeeded at building better 
homes for their growing families, educating their children, diversifying their farming, and increasing the 
value of their land. John and James enhanced their wealth by acquiring additional properties. Both built 
distinctive houses, and James especially had the aspirations of a laird. Alexander II added to his original 100 
acres strategically for his sons, much as his father had done. William, instead of farming, dealt in real estate, 
loans, and insurance. Donald applied his scientific mind to husbandry, while Charles preferred the business 
of the Kilsyth general store. Tragedy struck the homes of Donald and Charles when they lost their wives. 
Jennie, who did not marry, had a taste for real estate and mortgage financing. Isabella [Finch] departed for 
Northern Ontario with the youngest members of her family for a new beginning. Jessie [Agnew] remained in 
Kilsyth, an anchor for the family. By the 1890s, the next generation began to disperse, with several moving 
to Western Canada or south into the United States. 

We can get many hints about their lives from the Canada Census records 1851 to 1921, the Agricultural 
Census of 1861 and 1871, Derby Township Assessment Rolls 1878 to 1899, and land transactions captured 
in the Abstract Indexes to Deeds. The personal and revealing vignettes come from the remembrances that 
C.A. Fleming and Roy Fleming collected for their planned family history in the early 1900s. 


e CA. Fleming wrote reverently about his parents, John and Margaret, his aunts Jessie and Isabella. 

e Bella (Finch) Herald, Isabella’s daughter, could be counted on for lively accounts of the family. 

e Alexander Robert Fleming, James's first son, remembered his grandparents at Springfield Farm and 
provided a memoir of his early days in Saskatchewan. 

e Minerva “Minnie” Fleming gave a loving depiction of her father James. 

e Walter Fleming remembered his grandfather Alexander II. 

e Christina Fleming wrote affectionately about her father Donald. 

e Rita McFaul reflected on the life of her father William. 

e Roy Fleming had fond memories of his mother Lyda and the Warren family, father Charles, and aunt 
Jennie. 


e Brothers Stuart and Roy Fleming kept records of the July 1927 Fleming Reunion held in Kilsyth. 
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Their words revealed the hardships several faced in health and welfare and the support the families 
gave each other. Unfortunately, after 1900 the storylines thin. For Alexander and Jean’s grandchildren, we 
know most of the main dates; the name and some background about the spouse, sometimes employment 
and places of residence—but in many cases, it is a very bare-bones account—and even more so for great- 
grandchildren. 

Nonetheless, this family history explores four generations through eight family lines for about 100 years 
(1850-1950)—66 grandchildren, 159 great-grandchildren, and 187 great-great-grandchildren. 

Successes and accomplishments shine through, and although these biographical vignettes are brief, they 
are not the less fascinating. Alexander Fleming IT] and his son were well-known breeders of Shorthorn cattle 
in Derby Township. In the early 1900s, Jean Agnew became the much-loved librarian at the University of 
Buffalo. C.A. Fleming was a prominent educator and accountant in Owen Sound and leader in the Disciples 
Church. His brother Thomas Alfred Fleming, a Disciples pastor, was renown in North America for fire 
prevention. Their cousin, Roy Fleming, was an artist, teacher, and historian. Two were inventors: R. Stuart 
Fleming, chief chemist at Borden Milk; J. Stuart Fleming, director of research at Moore Corporation. 
Several entered medicine and healthcare. 

‘The Fleming story peters out as we get closer to the present day. Stories of sacrifice and endurance 
matching those of eight-week trans-Atlantic voyages on stormy seas and the demands of clearing thick forest 
didn’t survive, nor did the practice of retelling the family stories around the hearth. Moreover, official records 
from the mid-1900s are not accessible. In Canada, we are without census records after 1921 by which to 
identify family units and follow clues on employment and migration. At best, we have gravestones, voters 
lists, some municipal directories, some digitized newspapers. Consequently, we know even less about the 
great-grandchildren — so little that in this family history, we’ve used a table format to note dates. 

Threaded through the lives of these families are several social and economic changes. 


e Families became smaller. Jean (Stewart) Fleming had nine children. Those children had an average of 
8.75 offspring (excluding Jennie, who had none). The average number of children per family in the 
next generation was 2.3. 

e ‘Twelve great-grandchildren joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force in World War 1. 

e Many Fleming women after 1900 remained single. The ratio of men to women dropped in the late 
1800s and plummeted with the loss of young men to World War I. 

e ‘The farms the Fleming brothers had established could not support their large families. Sons and 
daughters had to relocate, some to farm in the Prairies, others to British Columbia, a few to make a 
living in Toronto, and several to build lives in the United States. Of the 159 great-grandchildren, 36 
lived in the United States and 27 in the West. 

e As business and industry grew with Canada’s population, the education systems needed more teachers. 
Many Flemings filled the ranks, perhaps most notably C.A. Fleming, in establishing the Northern 
Business College in Owen Sound. 


In these life stories, some patterns become apparent: A regard and respect for education, a sense of service 
to the community, a philanthropic leaning, a musical bent and talent, and, in some, an enduring attachment 
to Scotland. The Flemings, as will also be seen, were long-lived, many continuing into their 80s and beyond. 
This diagram of the Kilsyth area of Derby Township shows the changing ownership of the Fleming farms 
from roughly 1850 to 1910, plus locations of the farms of some relatives. See Appendix 1 for the fully 
detailed map of Derby Township done in 1877 showing lots and names of owners. 
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Derby Township Fleming Farms 1850-1910 
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Alexander Heneage Finch & 
Sophie de le Ree 


Alexander Heneage Finch with his wife Sophia Emily 
de le Ree . “Alex” was Isobel’s and Abraham’s eldest son. 
He served for many years in the ministry of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ in Ontario and Manitoba. 
The photograph was taken in Portage La Prairie, MB. c. 
1901 (Source: Fleming Family Photo Album) See page 
152 for his story. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Isobel Fleming and Abraham Finch 


1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham James Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Agnew Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


Isobel “Isabella” “Bell” Fleming (1825—191 7) 


In 1850 Abraham Finch petitioned Andrew Geddes Esq in the Owen Sound land office for 100 acres in the 
north half of Lot 8 in Concession 7. Geddes must not have responded because Abraham wrote again on 2 
September 1854, stating in forceful terms,' 


I have erected a cabin and made a concidderable [sic] commencement. You will do me a 
special favour by placing my name on your Books for said lot. I Shall then rest perfectly 
secure until the land come in market. And when that ocurs [sic] you will oblige me by letting 
me know the arrangement and terms, etc. etc. 


Respectfully, Abraham Finch 


Their family was young. Isabella and Abraham had married in their twenties on 22 May 1848 in 
Toronto.” Baby Bella, born in Oro Township, was only one year of age, and Jessie, born 24 September 1850, 
was an infant. Isabella had several more children in quick succession over ten years: Elizabeth in 1852, 
Alexander in 1854, William in 1856, Jean in 1858 (who died at two months), and Jennie in 1859, followed 
by six more 1861 to 1872. In all, Isabella gave birth to thirteen children over 24 years. 

Without grown boys to help him and likely without money to hire a labourer, Abraham would have 
had difficulty preparing the land for crops. In 1851 he had cleared only two acres on which he planted an 
acre each of potatoes and turnips—living would have been subsistence at best.* The 1850s were hard years, 
with famine afflicting many. Their two milch cows died — somewhat to the disgust of Alexander, who had 
given both to them—but with a poor harvest and no money, there was probably not sufficient feed for the 
livestock. 

For a few years, the Finches did not have a horse. Bella remembered how happy the Finch children were 
to see their grandmother and one of their uncles arrive in a wagon drawn by the white and grey horses, 
Farmer and Dolly. “My Sister Lizzie,” wrote Bella, “who had seen cows but never horses, eyed Farmer and 
Dolly a while and wrapping her arms in her pinnie sagely remarked ‘Dem horses has no horns.’“‘ 
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Abraham continued his work as a tailor, keeping a small shop on 
the property and listing his business in local directories, but Kilsyth 
was a small rural community where demand would be modest at best. 
Some money came from the children when they were old enough to 
work in the fields or teach at the local schools. Alexander and William 
were both strong farmhands. Abraham also sold off parts of the lot and 
obtained some cash through mortgage financing. 

By 1871 they had 66 acres, of which 30 were in crops and 10 in 
pasture. Where other farmers took 70 or more bushels of spring wheat 
from their lands, Abraham was getting only 16 bushels.’ Although at 
the time of the 1871 Census, they had 10 acres in pasture, they had 
very little livestock—two older horses, one milch cow, one-horned 
cattle, one sheep (although five cattle and eleven sheep had been killed 
in the year), and no oxen.° 

On the bright side, the Town Council Abraham accepted Abraham's 
proposal for a library and made him town librarian.’ He was later hired 


in 1876 as caretaker of the Town Hall, earning $20 a year. 


Left to right Abraham, Isabella, Bella, 
and Lucinda, the baby. c. 1867 


Land Transactions 


Abraham received the patent to the 100 acres on 27 November 1868 for the north half of Lot 8 Concession 
7 after making the final payment of $200.° Soon after, on 27 July 1869, he sold an acre to Samuel Johnston 
in the south-east corner for $40. He next sold 33 acres for $300 to Archibald Sinclair on 2 April 1870 
(though the sale was not registered until 20 March 1874) and obtained (17 July 1870) a five-year mortgage 
from Freehold Permanent Building and Savings Society at 6.5% per year. For the date, 24 January 1874, the 
records show a new mortgage registered with Mistress Eliza Connor, City of Toronto, on the same 66 acres 
for $700, this one with an interest rate of 9%. Abraham carried both mortgages for four years until he sold 
the 66 acres to William Mundle Jr., the blacksmith in Kilsyth, for $2,000 (12 July 1878, instrument 1194).? 
At that time, Abraham was able to discharge the mortgage with Freehold Permanent (19 October 1878), and 
William Mundle paid Eliza Connor the remaining balance of the mortgage (amount not known). On the 
1878 Assessment Roll for William Mundle Jr., the number of cleared acres had grown to 40 and the value 
to $900.'° Mundle sold the 66 acres to Isabella’s brother, Alexander Fleming II, on 22 October 1881, for 
$2,000.!! 


Decision to Move 


In the mid-1870s, Abraham and Isabella made the startling decision to pull up stakes in Kilsyth and take 

up land grants in Chapman Township in the Magnetawan area of the Parry Sound District. They would 

settle establish new farms near Cecebe, about 70 km north-east of Parry Sound. Under the Free Grant and 

Homestead Act of 1868, the Province was offering grants of 200-acre lots to the head of a household at no cost 

other than terms for erecting a cabin 16 by 20 feet and clearing 15 acres of land for every 100 acres held.’ 
Did Isabella persuade Abraham of the benefits? Or was it William, the second son, who became excited by 

the promotional enticements? Isabella knew there was no land left for her sons in Derby. Perhaps the Finches 

saw the Parry Sound District as the family’s chance at wealth. They had seen how well the Fleming men had 

done in Derby Township. Surely with determination and grit, they could make a better life for themselves. 
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‘The family was smaller now. By 1875 several offspring had left home: 


1. Elizabeth, the third daughter and a bright girl, ran a small store and a library in a small frame 
building on the farm. She died in 1873 after giving birth to a boy out of wedlock. Might this sadness 
have been a factor in the decision to move? 

2. Bella, a woman with her mother’s kind heart and her father’s gift for stories, became a teacher at 
age sixteen, married George Herald in 1874, and adopted three children. The Heralds moved to 
Sundridge in the Parry Sound District to be near Isabella. 

3. Jessie, also a teacher, married James Trout of a prominent family in Wiarton in 1872. In later years 
Jessie would be a support for her mother. 

4, Alexander Heneage, the eldest son, became a teacher and then a minister of note for the Disciples of 
Christ. In the 1870s, he was the minister at Walters Falls and Owen Sound and in the 1880s was in 
La Prairie, Manitoba. He and his wife, Sophia, took in his young sister Lucinda when they lived in 
Walters Falls so that she could finish school. Ultimately, he moved his family to Lidstone, Manitoba, 
where he returned to farming. 


Years later, Isabella confided to Roy about their Kilsyth farm: “I don’t begrudge the place to whoever has 


it, but if I went back to see it, my heart would just stand still. There we spent 28 happy years.” 


Magnetawan, Chapman Township 


For the move to Magnetawan, Abraham and his son William had to register for a lot. William was to 
be“located” in Chapman Township deep in the Parry Sound District on Lot 13, Concession 1. His lot was 
registered on 2 June 1877. Abraham and Isabella held the adjacent Lot 14 ( registered on 12 January 1878). 
William, likely with his brother Abraham went up in June 1877 to build the log shanty and clear some 
timber. "4 

The land they encountered was much more rugged and less hospitable than that in Derby Township. 
Parry Sound Village, on Georgian Bay, in the late 1870s, was a lumber town of about 800 people. Chapman 
Township was part of the Magnetawan area through which passed a rapidly flowing river of the same name. 
Chapman was well inland and tended to be hilly, rocky, and pitted with lakes. The Guide Book and Atlas of 
Muskoka and Parry Sound Districts (1879) reported that Chapman had 45,456 acres of land and 3,120 of 
water.'* The Magnetawan area, then heavily forested, was excellent for fish and game and was said to produce 
“excellent crops of hay, oats, and cereals.”’® However, this was not universal: Often, when cleared of trees, the 
land was revealed to have shallow soil that washed away easily to expose the underlying untillable rock. 

But the Finches would not have known this. They boarded the steamboat, probably at Owen Sound, 
on May 1, unloaded their belongings at Parry Sound, and made their way with some livestock and what 
implements they could carry the fifty miles of rough trails inland to Magnetawan. Chapman Township had 
been surveyed in 1870 and was filling rapidly with settlers. The hamlet of Magnetawan in the next few years 
quickly grew with steamboat lines on the river and new stores and churches. Income for all settlers would 
come first from selling their timber. Some succeeded in agriculture, but many did not.!” 

Isabella and Abraham, who were now in their fifties, left the comforts of Kilsyth and nearby Owen Sound 
and the advantages of the railway to take up pioneer living again. Isabella, who had been close to her mother 
through all the Derby years, would never see her again, and many years would pass before she would visit 
with her siblings. 
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In 1878 they had four sons to help them: William was single, twenty-two, and a farmer; Abraham Lincoln 
was seventeen, Andrew Johnson fifteen, and Robert Nelson only thirteen. Of the daughters, Jennie was 
nineteen and would have been some help to her mother for a year or two until she married. Sarah was nine 
and Lilian “Lily” six. It would have been very difficult for them to attend a school in this backwoods country. 

C.A. Fleming described the hardships: 


The move was made on May Ist, but the cook stove and most of the furniture was stored at 
Parry Sound. It was not till November that the cook stove etc., was brought home. How the 
good wife managed to care for that still large husky family without even a fireplace is more 
than the average person could understand, yet that is a sample of the pioneer hardship that 
only some women undergo for the sake of their families. Years of hardship followed and were 
patiently endured, she giving her best services cheerfully to her family, training them in right 
principles as a Christian mother spending a few hours on Sundays reading the scriptures and 
teaching them God’s word both by precept and example. [C.A. Fleming]'* 
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Sadness befell them almost immediately. 
e Jennie, who in 1881 married James Victor Crawford in Wiarton, died suddenly of a “spinal disease” a 
few months later. 
e Abraham Lincoln—called “Aby,” to whom Isabella was especially attached, contracted typhoid fever 
and died in June 1883, far from medical care. 
e William gave up his farm by 1891 and moved to Winnipeg with his wife, Martha, and children. La 
grippe, a severe influenza, claimed him on 13 January 1897. 


Somehow Abraham and Isabella carried on with Bella and her family in Sundridge being their closest 
support. 

Sarah and Lillian found work in Machar, another remote part of the Parry Sound District. According to 
the 1891 Canada Census, they were employed in 1891 as dressmakers. They would have learned tailoring 
from their father Abraham, and Lillian would pass the skill to her daughter Dorothy. 

Lillian moved to Sudbury, where she married John Gordon Henry, who would become a successful 
businessman and mayor of the city. 

Sarah made her way to Detroit and married the widower Andrew Hartness in 1897. 

Lucinda was also in Detroit 1899-1901, where she trained as a nurse. Many times she came to the aid of 
family members who were ill and needed care. In 1912 she married Edward Clare Fitzgerald of Sudbury, a 
widower in the lumber business. 

Like many other young men, Isabella’s son Andrew left the Parry Sound District in the 1890s for 
Saskatchewan, coming back in 1909 to marry Lillie Jane Best, a girl from Magnetawan. 

Robert was still farming in 1891, but he married Jennie Ann Duncan in 1897, became an evangelist for a 
time, and moved his family to Vancouver. Later he left his family to start a new life in California. 

The completion of the transcontinental Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 made access to the West much 
easier and more attractive. Reports of fertile land and free homesteading made many in the Parry Sound 
District eager to leave their harsh situation and board the train at Sundridge. The CPR would even help 
finance the journey by taking a mortgage on their possessions.” 


Passings 


In 1901 Abraham and Isabella were in their 70s, happily living on their farm in their “vine-covered cottage 
surrounded by flowering shrubs, perennials and annuals, and some fruit trees,” as C.A. Fleming described the 
place.”° In part, they had the comfort of religion. Abraham stated for the 1901 Census that he was Baptist, 
and Isabella was now Brethren, a conservative evangelical sect. 

Abraham lost his eyesight for a time in mid-1902, and Lucinda (“Lucy”) came back to nurse him at 
Isabella’s request.*! Eventually, old age claimed him, and he died on 6 December 1908.” Bella Herald 
described the scene to C.A. Fleming. 


The old couple lived the evening of life where they settled the second time as pioneers. One 
evening about nine o'clock, the husband and father passed away. It was now dark, and it 

was some distance to a neighbour. The quiet but brave little mother quietly set to work and 
prepared the body and dressed it in the best suit and laid it out on the table, went to bed and 
slept till morning, prepared her breakfast and then went to the nearest neighbours and told 
what had happened during the night. He was buried in the little cemetery a couple of days 
later. This story of the passing of the father and fortitude of the mother was related to me by 
the oldest daughter, Mrs. Herald. [C.A. Fleming]” 
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Isabella stayed in their cottage during the summers and spent the winters with her married daughters: 
Jessie Trout in Wiarton, Lucinda Fitzgerald in Webbtown (west of Sudbury), Lilian Henry in Sudbury, and 
Sarah Hartness in Detroit. Lucinda held a family reunion on Isabella’s 90th birthday in 1915. Isabella’s son 
Robert came from Victoria, BC, for the party, and her five surviving daughters, Lucinda, Bella, Lilian, Sadie, 
and Jessie, attended. That winter, Isabella travelled to Kilsyth and Owen Sound to visit her sisters Jessie 
Agnew and Jennie Fleming. Jessie and Isabella would have talked of their childhood in Perthshire and the 
three sisters together of the pioneering years in Derby. Throughout, they would have had their religious faith 
as a common bond. They were strong Fleming women. 

Isabella died 11 June 1917 in Jessie’s home in Wiarton of a paralytic stroke. To the very end, she worked 
for others. In her obituary, it was noted that Isabella had knit more than 100 pairs of socks for the war effort 
of WWI." 

She was buried in Berridale Cemetery with Abraham, her husband, and Aby, her son. Bella wrote a very 
moving account of her mother’s funeral to C.A. 


I received your very kind letter. Yes, my mother is laid to rest under 
the white lilacs which her own hands planted years ago, beside 
the husband of her choice with whom she lived nearly three score 
years. It was her often repeated desire to rest beside him. The day 
of the funeral June 14 was one of earth’s choicest days. The great 
bower of lilacs in full bloom, which she had planted with her own 
hands over Aby’s grave 29 years ago. We shed a few tears, but she 
looked so peaceful and happy that we were glad to see her at rest 
and laid beside the husband of her choice, with whom she had 
lived almost three score years, and where she often request to be 
laid. Yes, she was ready. The last time I was with her in Toronto, 
she said: “would it not be nice if I should live till Jesus comes, and 
I would not have to die.” [Bella (Finch) Herald]? 


Isabella (Fleming) Finch c. 1915 


Robert Nelson, the youngest son, wrote a memorial poem to his mother, and in the last three stanzas, 
released her from her toil. 


You went away so peacefully 

To your bright home above 

Where all is rest and peace and light 
And everlasting love. 


We know your toil is ended now, 
Your sorrow, grief and pain, 

We would not wish to bring you back 
To this old world again. 


You had your share of labour here; 
Your work was nobly done. 

We know you wear a victors crown 
Which you have truly won. 
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Children:Vignettes 


Isabella and Abraham’s twelve children spread out across the country. Alexander farmed in western Manitoba 
while continuing his Disciples ministry, and William moved his family to Brandon in the southwest of the 
province. Sarah and Norman left for the United States. Others stayed in Ontario, but none returned to 
Derby Township. 


Bella (Finch) Herald (1849-1923) 

Full of energy, good humour, and a kind heart, Bella was very capable. Born 5 March 1849, she was teaching 
by 1871 in Kilsyth and would have been ac captivating storyteller for her classes. She and George Herald 
married on 25 December 1874. George had an unusual occupation for an agricultural community — he was 

a vocal and instrumental music teacher and a pianoforte maker. In 1881 they were living in Kilsyth with 
George’s father John, the baby Flora, and Bella’s younger brother Abraham Lincoln. They moved into Owen 
Sound Bay Ward — likely to be closer to schools and students — where they were living in 1891. Here Bella 
took in her younger brother Abraham Lincoln (1881 Census) and adopted three children Flora, William, and 
Mable. 

In 1901 their small family of Bella, George, William and Mable was in Ryerson, Parry Sound District, 
where George was teaching music for about $100 a year.” Ten years later, there was a fifth family member— 
Frederick Brown, age five, listed as a son. We can guess that Bella took in another child. Frederick died two 
years later from an accident that fractured his skull. The death certificate had a note that he was a “child from 


the home.”” 


In 1917, Bella wrote her cousin C.A. Fleming about her 
mother’s passing and her own troubles. George had died 
on 28 October 1915, of heart failure. William had enlisted 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Force on 5 August 1915. 
Reaching Flanders in mid—1916, he was injured fighting 
at the Somme. After recovery, he was assigned to the 
trenches of Vimy and Lens. Miraculously he survived but 
with a badly fractured left hand. Throughout his service, 
he had his $15 separation allowance sent to Bella.** He was 
still in Europe when Bella wrote this poignant letter. 


Left to Right: Sisters Bella Herald (standing) and 
Jessie Trout (possibly with daughter Ella). The third 
woman standing might be their sister Jennie. Last 
woman with child is unidentified. c. 1878 
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Sundridge, June 27", 1917 
Dear Cousin: 


No, I could not recall the reminisess I wrote last year, and I certainly did 

not keep a copy. I have been through so many hard things within the last 

two years that I am an old woman now. But God has been good to me. My 
little orphan Willie, now a soldier somewhere in France provided well for me 
before he left, and although he was wounded and in hospitals from the battle 
of the Somme on September 15, 1916, till Jan [?] 1917. He is still spared 
and able to write loving letters to me and fine letters they are. He is a real 
Christian now and has had many narrow escapes but he thanks God every 
day for sparing him. I am keeping the Home fires burning in hopes that some 
sweet day he may return. I am glad you are having a family reunion, and | 
trust we will all be in the great reunion when Jesus sits down with His own at 
“the marriage supper of the lamb.” 


Remember me to all the relatives and please see aunt Jessie Agnew for me 
and tell me how she is. She was as dear to me in the long ago as my own dear 
mother and even more of a companion as we had more things in common 


between us. And dear Aunt Jennie, I wish you all again but tell them to write. 


Your cousin, Bella E Herald ”? 


Bella missed her Derby family and the support of Aunt Jessie and Aunt Jennie. But she was not one to be 
defeated. The irrepressible Bella, at age 70, married the widower William Jarvis, also of Sundridge, 18 May 
1919.*° Originally from Newmarket, William was a farmer and formerly a stonemason. In the 1921 Census, 
they were living in a wood house on Paget Sreet with his son Thomas and Bella’s daughter Mabel Irene. 

William Herald, home from the war in 1919, was now a salesman at a general store in the Village of 
Sundridge. Here he met Annie Lang, whom he married on 10 March 1920, and they had a daughter Annie. 

Bella could take some comfort that her beloved son had survived the war and was settled with a family. 
But she was ageing, and her health was failing. She would learn that she had rectal cancer. She died in 
Sundridge on 8 June 1923.?! 

Bella had obtained ownership of Lots 12 and 13, Concession 1, Chapman Township, by paying the 
overdue taxes in 1918 and granted (through her will, we presume) the lots to her son William. He received 
them in 1934. However, both properties were lost to taxes in 1946.** Carole (Henry) Danard, a descendant 
of Lilian Finch, obtained a current map of the area that showed that a lake covers nearly half of William 
Finch’s lot. A logging company might have done this to move timber. Abraham’s lots have since been 
subdivided into eight lots.** 
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Table 1 Adopted Children of Bella Finch (1849-1923) and George Herald (1847-1915) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


Flora Isabella 


B. 1880 Owen 
Sound 

D. 7 Jun. 1884 
of mumps, Owen 


Sound 


William Melville 


B. 24 Oct. 1894 or 
1893 

D. 3 Mar. 1963 
(Source: Veterans 


Death Card) 


Annie Lang [1890- 
2] m., 

10 Mar. 1920, South 
River, Parry Sound. 


WW CEF — recruited — fought in the Somme. 
Discharged in 1919 for medical reasons (damaged 
left hand). In 1921 he was a salesman, but in the 
1949 and 1957 Voters lists, he is listed as a clerk. 
They had one child, Annie (or Ann) born c 1921. 


Mabel Irene 


B. 1 Feb.1887 Owen 
Sound 

D. 1 Nov. 1965 
Chicago II 


Albert Trafford 
[1892-1960], m. 
28 June 1923 


They moved to the USA in 1925 and were in 
Chicago in 1930. In 1940 Mabel was working as a 
maid. They had three children: Irene, Phyllis, Lois. 


Frederick 


B. Jun. 1906 
Parry Sound, ON 
D. 9 Aug. 1915, 
Sundridge, ON - 
fractured skull. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Jessie (Finch) Trout (1850—| 936) 


Jessie was born on 24 September 1850 and, like other Finches became a 
teacher posted to Cruickshank (Southeast of Hepworth on Hwy 6) and 
Wiarton. She married James Hunter Trout of the locally influential Trout 
family. James’s father was John Emerson Trout, who moved his family to the 
village of Oxenden in 1868, near Wiarton.*4 James had also purchased a lot 
near Oxenden, and he was the mail contractor in Wiarton. Both were steadfast 
Disciples. He died 28 December 1923 of Bright's disease, and she on 11 April 
1936 of chronic myocarditis. Lucinda, her sister, took care of Jessie in the house 
while also nursing Jessie’s daughter Ella, who died on 2 November of dementia 


and pneumonia.” 


Jessie (Finch) with husband 
James Trout. c. 1871 


Table 2 Children of Jessie Finch (1850-1936) and James Hunter Trout (1844-1923) 


Oxenden, Bruce 


D. 1961 


Couch [1865-1946] 
m. 12 June 1906 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Ella M. B. 6 Sep 1873 Did not marry Ella taught school for 36 years in Wiarton, Owen 
D. 2 Nov. 1936, Sound, Meaford, and Toronto. 
Wiarton, ON 

Elizabeth Alice B. 10 Aug. 1875, Dougal McLeod Alice taught school in Hope Bay and Wiarton. 


Four children: 

Cordelia Margaret [Fenning] [1907-1999], 
Kenneth Dougal [1909-1982] 

Stewart Jesse [1912-?] 

Ewart Graham [1912-?] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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Elizabeth Finch (1852-1873) 

Elizabeth, unlike her two older sisters, did not become a teacher. Born on 16 May 1852, Elizabeth turned to 
books and managed the small library at her father’s store on the property. C.A. Fleming speaks briefly about 
her employment in this passage. 


In the old school section No 3 Derby, the trustees always provided good progressive teachers 
who took an interest in their pupils. The school house was on the next lot. Teachers were not 
plentiful and the examinations were not severe. The two older girls [Bella and Jessie] were 
prepared for teachers at the local school. They stood the tests one year after each other and 
turned over to their mother all earnings not absolutely necessary for board and clothing. This 
was a relief to the over-strained finances of the home. They also provided a small capital to 
start a store, built on the concession line in which Elizabeth, the third daughter, carried on a 
small business for some years. She was also librarian for the township, a Mechanic’s Institute 
Library kept at the store from which Alexander and the writer [their brother Alexander and 
their cousin C.A.] got help from the splendid books kept there. Her death on November 
2nd, 1873, was a very great grief to her mother. She had been a rather delicate child, 
receiving more personal care from her mother, and on that account, the grief to the mother 


was the more severe. [C.A. Fleming]*° 


C.A may have been mistaken in associating the library that Elizabeth managed with a Mechanics’ 
Institute. From the 1830s to the late 1800s, Mechanics’ Institutes were started in communities in Ontario 
to provide educational resources to adults. The Institute in London, Ontario, was established in 1842, in 
Owen Sound in 1855,°” and Meaford in 1868.°** Public-minded community members came together to 
establish the Institute and donated books and possibly funds to its activities. Individuals paid a subscription 
fee. Typically these Institutes provided lectures, classes, and “Free” lending libraries and, for their endeavours, 
received some support from the Ontario Ministry of Education. 

It is conceivable that the store in Kilsyth was an outpost of the Owen Sound Mechanics’ Institute but 
unlikely. A provincial review in 1881 of Institutes noted that the Owen Sound Institute had “been in a 
state of stagnation for several years ....*” There is no mention of a Mechanics’ Institute in the History of 
Derby Township 1839-1972. Derby Township Council had discussed a “library” several times after 1857 
(though not of a Mechanics’ Institute), and in 1871 appointed Abraham librarian.“° We might speculate that 
Elizabeth, who died in 1873, ran the library for her father. 

C.A did not reveal that Elizabeth died at age twenty-one after giving birth to a boy, Harry Benjamin 
(father’s name was not recorded). There was no death record for Harry at the time nor any note on the birth 
registration. Was the child adopted, or did he die in infancy? A plain stone with the name Finch marks a 
grave in the small Jackman Cemetery on Lot 5, Concession 6, Derby Township.*! 


Alexander “Alex” Heneage Finch (1854-1920) 
There may have been some significance to Alexander’s middle name, Heneage. The name was spelled many 
different ways, often with an ‘r, perhaps because people pronounced it that way. That there are several British 
peers and politicians named Heneage Finch makes us think there is a family connection. ” 

Given the family’s commitment to the Disciples Church and his mother’s teachings, Alexander was 
destined for the ministry. 

He was born on 23 May 1854 and attended the high school in Owen Sound while also working on the 
family farm. With the family’s interest in learning, it was natural that he should become a teacher taking a 
position at the villages of Coldwater in Simcoe County and Walter's Falls in Grey County.® 
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In Walter’s Falls, he met Sophia Emily De Le Ree, whom he married on 23 December 1879. Sophia’s 
father, James Henry De Le Ree (or Deleree), was a Frenchman who had emigrated from Guernsey in the 
Channel Islands. 

After taking a special classical studies course in 1884 in Owen Sound, Alexander entered the ministry of 
the Church of the Disciples of Christ and was ordained on 6 September 1885 in Owen Sound by Andrew 
Scott. Disturbingly, “objectors” opposed his ordination. Some challenged Scott’s authority and others 
questioned Alexander’s qualifications. Throughout the controversy, his cousin C.A. Fleming stood by him. 
The matter was argued in The Christian Worker “ and the Bible Index ® and possibly other publications 
of the Christian Church. Alexander’s uncle William Fleming may have been among those opposed to his 
ordination.*° The dispute was so fiery that CA wrote in the Bible Index in May 1886, “... [W]e have entire 
confidence in Bro. A. H. Finch, as a christian teacher, notwithstanding the efforts made to blast his character 
and destroy his usefulness.”*” W.A. Stephens, a prominent member of the Disciples in Owen Sound who 
supported Alexander’s ordination, declared in The Christian Worker, “Bro. Scott is a man well versed in the 
Scriptures with the faculty of bringing out its treasures, new and old. He is of unblemished reputation in the 
church ....” 

‘This controversy was in 1886. Alexander was now 32 years of age and married with two young sons, 
Horace, five years old, and Herbert, an infant of two years. Herbert died that July (1886) in Owen Sound of 
German measles. 

Alexander worked briefly with Brother Crewson in the Parry Sound District and may have been one of the 
group mentioned by church historian Reuben Butchart as meeting in 1886 in the Finch cabin. “At Cecebe, 
the home of the Finch family, a group met for morning teaching and the Supper in the afternoon. Parry 
Township also received some preaching efforts.” 

He preached in Owen Sound from 1886 to 1887” before undertaking the mission to Portage La Prairie, 
Manitoba, where the Ontario Co-operation of the Disciples was seeking to have a greater presence. 

Portage La Prairie is 70 km west of Winnipeg, situated on the route where voyageurs, Crees and 
Assinboines had portaged from the Assiniboine River east to Lake Manitoba. With the influx of 
homesteading farmers in the 1870s and the arrival of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1881, Portage La Prarie 
became a vibrant agricultural hub. Government forces had quelled the Riel Rebellion of 1869 to 1870 and 
created the Province of Manitoba in May 1870 around the Red River Valley and Portage La Prairie. When 
Alexander was posted to Portage La Prairie from May 1887 to June 1894, the population had grown to about 
3,000. During their time there, Sophie bore four children. Alexander grew the church membership from 29 
to 80, and he participated in creating the mission in Minnedosa in 1889.7! 

Returning to Ontario, Alexander was the evangelist in the years 1895 to 1897 in Dufferin County at 
Grand Valley and Marsville. But his destiny was to settle in Manitoba, where he returned in 1897 to occupy 
land in the North West. 

In January 1900, Alexander obtained a grant of 800 acres” near Minitonas in the picturesque Swan River 
Valley, central-western Manitoba (district of Nelson). In the late 1890s, the Government of Canada opened 
20 townships for settlers. Minitonas, then a tent city, became reachable by the newly laid Cowan Trail (1897) 
and the railway (1899). Alexander obtained his 800 acres in January 1900. In writing his cousin C.A. in 
June 1910, Alexander was delighted to report “a promising outlook for bountiful harvest since coming to the 
valley. We will have about 470 acres of crop to take off besides wild hay.”*4 Later in August, he enthused in 
great detail about the harvests of fall wheat, clover, and timothy.” 

He remained active in the Disciples Church as an occasional evangelist at Swan River and as a delegate 
to conventions. And “he was especially active in temperance and all moral reform,” wrote CA, as well as in 
school associations.*° He died on 9 March 1920, in Lidstone, Manitoba, and his wife Sophia, 24 May 1958. 
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Table 3 Children of Alexander Heneage Finch (1854-1920) and Sophia Emily De Le Ree (1864-1958) 


Sound, ON 

D. 16 July 1886, 
Owen Sound. 
German measles. 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Horace Garfield B. 28 Nov 1881, Mary Hall [1889-2] | 1909 — submitted a Homestead application. 
Walter’s Falls, ON m. 1912 in Alix, 1910 — clerk in Dominion Land Office, Naperville, 
D. 3 Sep. 1966, Red Deer, AB AB 
Vancouver, BC 1916 —lumberman in Red Deer, AB, married to 
Mary. Both daughters were born in Alix, AB. 
‘Two children: 
Elinor Alice [1914-2000] 
Margaret Deleree [Staley] [1917-2003] 
Herbert Deleree B 6 Feb.1884, Owen 


Bertram Whitelaw 


B. 6 Sep. 1887, 
Portage La Prairie, 
MB 

D. * 31 March 
1978, Winnipeg, 
MB 


Gladys Irene Smith 
[1895-1975], m. 
20 Dec. 1920, 
Lidstone, MB 


WW 1 CEE Received an award citation. 
Farming and mechanical engineering, 
Superintendent of S. School Lidstone MB 
Two children: 

Fay Irene [1922-2009] 

Leland Bertram. 


Percival “Perry” Errett 


B. 15 Aug. 1889, 
Portage La Prairie, 
MB 

D. 29 Oct.1967, 
New Westminster, 


BC 


Louise Jana Vivash 
[1890-1961] m. 
1914 


Farming near Innisfree, AB 
Children: 
Aileen [1917-1999] 


Norman Fleming 


B. 26 Aug.1891, 
Portage La Prairie, 


MB. 


Kathleen Pugh, [b. 
in Wales abt. 1901 
— 1952] m. 1921, 


Farming, Innisfree, AB. Moved to Mirror, AB., in 
1927. 
‘Two children: 


Portage La Prairie, 
MB 
D. 15 Oct. 1989, 


Kirkwood [1891- 
1975] m. 28 July 
1920, Portage La 


D. 24 Oct. 1968, Nanton, AB Wanda Deleree [King] 
Haney, BC Norma Kathleen [Kinross] [1925-2003] 
Alexander Heneage B. 3 Sep. 1893, Olive Pearl 1921 living in Melrose AB. Lumberman. 


Three children: 
Kathleen Emily [Smith] [1921-2013] 
Beryle [1923-2021] Missionary 


Mirror, Red Deer, Prairie, MB Glenn Kirkwood [1930-2010] Missionary 
AB 
Carlos Deleree B. 22 Sep. 1896, Grace Leola Ambler | Drafted into CEF in 1918 to serve briefly in 


Grand Valley, ON 
D. 1973 


Babb [1894-1962], 
m. 22 July 1926, 
Minitonas, MB 


Grand Valley, [1910-2000], m. France. 
Dufferin County, 1933 In 1921 Carlos was on the family farm in 
ON Minitonas 
D. 7 Jul. 1980, No children 
Ganges BC 
Beatrice Emily B. 3 May 1898, Thomas Errol In 1921 was a clerk in Swan River. Moved to 


Winnipeg 
Children: 
Kenneth 
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Cecil Eugene B. 2 Mar. 1900 Went to Alberta in 1923, worked as a carpenter. In 
Grand Valley, ON 1935 he went to Flin Flon MB, to work Hudson 
D. 1 Jan. 1948 Bay Mining and Smelting. With WW11 he joined 
Sylvan Lake, AB the Winnipeg Grenadiers. 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Ruby May Genevieve |B. 11 Dec. 1902, Martin Beverly Four children: 
Minitonas, MB Danard [abt 1904- | Douglas Craig [1928-2003] 
D. 17 Nov. 1988, 1988], m. Enid Beatrice [Harrison] [1931-2018] 
Surrey, BC 25 June 1927, in Maurice Beverley [1934-2011] 
Sinclair, MB Marlene May [Thomas] 
Kenneth James B. 10 Jan. 1906,* Katie Hutchison, m. | With Katie, three children: 
Abraham Minitonas, MB 19 August 1929 Doreen Yvonne 
D.? Joan Mrytle, 
Nina Ryan Barbara. 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca except those marked with an * obtained from the list of Finches at https://www. 
genealogy.com/ftm/f/i/n/Leland-B-Finch/WEBSITE-0001/UHP-Index. html 


William Finch (1856-1897) 
Notwithstanding his enthusiasm in 1877 for taking up free land in the Parry Sound District, William left 
after ten years with his wife and growing family. 

Martha Jane Austin from Ryerson in the Parry Sound District and William married on 27 December 
1882.” Martha had come from England with her parents in 1872. Perhaps Bella, who lived in Ryerson, was 
the matchmaker. 

William obtained the patent on his 200 acres in July 1886 and immediately mortgaged the land with 
the Canada Landed Credit Company for $800. In 1888 when his daughter Florence May was born, his 
occupation was “general agent,” perhaps in Burks Falls. They must have left a year or two later, as the 1891 
Census shows them living in Brandon, Manitoba, with three children (Florence died in Brandon in January 
1891). The two lots of 100 acres were taken over by the Canada Landed Credit Company in 1903 and sold 
to a new owner in 1913.8 

In Brandon, according to the Census return, William was a “music dealer,” a far cry from being a farmer 
in Magnetewan, Ontario.” It also helps explain how two sons became musicians. William Everett and Robert 
Lincon. Brandon was 127 km west of Portage La Prairie, where William’s brother Alexander lived 1887— 
1894. Perhaps Alexander told his brother about this rapidly growing town. It had incorporated as a city in 
1882 with a population of 700. Thanks to the Canadian Pacific Railway and the surrounding fertile wheat 
lands by 1891, it had become a progressive town of 3,700 inhabitants. In 1888 people turned on their first 
electric lights, and in 1900 were able to attend the new opera house.®° We don’t know how well William fared 
— whether he had his own business or worked for a music store. 

William died 13 January 1897, in Brandon, Manitoba, of “la grippe.” Influenza epidemics swept the 
world, reaching North America several times in the 1800s. Cases of a Russian form were reported to the 
northwest in Athabaska. That was some distance from Brandon, but railways and an influx of people did 
spread the disease. During William’s illness, Lucinda and Andrew were present with Martha and the children. 
Bella, as the family historian, recorded, “Willie was a true Christian. His last words were ‘arise my soul 
arise,” 

The family remained in Brandon for a few years. Martha's brother, Robert Austin, joined them from 
Ontario and sold sewing machines. In 1901, three of her sons had employment: Earnest was a teamster 
married to Lena; William, a printer; and Robert, a clerk.” 

By 1906 Martha and all her children had moved to Winnipeg and were living in Ward 3, “a large, 
middle-class area of somewhat more mixed composition.” ° Winnipeg was, by then, the third-largest city 
in Canada, with a population of 136,000. Perhaps Martha and her family thought it would be easier to 
find work. By 1911, her parents, Robert and Sophia Mary Austin, had left the Parry Sound District to join 
Martha and the children at 191 Hargrave, a middle-class neighbourhood in South Portage.® Seven of her 
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eight living children were at home. Four boys had employment: William (26) as a rate clerk, Robert (24 ) a 
pianist, Reginald (19) a driver, and Henry (18) a checker. Olive (15) was in school, and the occupations for 
Lilian (14) and Roy (12) were not recorded. Her father, Robert, died first on 8 April 1913, and her mother, 
Sophia, on 10 December 1917. During 1917 Martha’s youngest daughter, who had married the remarkably 
named and untraceable Arsenius de Kent, died 16 May 1917. In addition, Martha had to bear the pain of 
three sons being taken into the army: William, Robert, and Roy. All survived, but William was discharged on 
11 March 1918 as medically unfit due to tuberculosis that would ultimately kill him. The suffering mother 
died at the young age of 56 on 24 May 1918 in a hospital in St. Boniface.*” 


Table 4 Children of William Finch (1856-1897) and Martha Jane Austin (1862-1918) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Ernest (or Earnest) B. 31 Mar. 1881, Lena Murphy [ABT | In 1921, they lived at 291 Burnell St, in Central 
Headley Parry Sound 1880 -?] from Winnipeg. He was a foreman making $1800 / year. 
District, ON Chesley, Bruce., m. | Children: 
D.? 15 November 1905 | Lena Gertrude Marguerite [1910-1940] 
William Everett B. 2 Apr. 1884, Christina Anna In 1916, he was a Private in C.E.E 90" Battn. 
Chapman Parry Johnson [1896-7], Discharged due to poor health, 11 March 1918. 
Sound, ON. m. 27 August 1919 |In 1921, he and Christina were living in south 
D. 2 Sep.1925, in Russell, MB Winnipeg. He was a salesman at a music store, 
Winnipeg, MN. making $1683 / year. 
Died of pulmonary Children: 


tuberculosis arising 
from his military 
service. 


Robert Lloyd [1919-2014], fought in WWII. 


Robert Lincoln 


B. 14 Mar.1886, 
Chapman, Parry 
Sound, ON 

D. 13 Oct. 1968, 


Vancouver, BC. 


Lucie Ellen Elms 
[born in London, 
UK. 1896-1991], 
m. 8 July 1926, 
Winnipeg MB 


Musician. Enlisted in CEF 1915. Private in 23 
Reserve Battn. Served in England. England. Living 
in Winnipeg in 1921 — occupation delivery agent. 
Robert and Lucy moved to Vancouver South. 
Three children were listed in the 1921 Census 
Robert, Ernest, Edward. 


Florence “Flosie” Mary 


B. 27 April 1888, 
Burks Falls, 
Muskoka, ON 
D. 23 Jan. 1891, 
Brandon MB 


Reginald Austin 


B. 20 Jun. 1891, 
Brandon MB 

D. 22 Oct. 1960, 
Winnipeg, MB 


Mary Muriel Packer 
[born in England, 
abt 1897 - 1975] 
m. 30 April 1918 


In 1921 the family was living in Weyburn, SK. 
Reg was employed as a mechanic. Later he farmed 
north of Winnipeg near Hodgson MB (Voters 
List). 

Three sons: Kenneth Roy [abt 1919- 2007], 
William David [1922-2005], Jack Hugo [1923- 
2005]. 


Harold “Harry” or 
“Henry” A. 


17 December 1892, 
Brandon, MB 
D. 30 Jun. 1984 


Alice Maude 
Cuthbert [1899- 
1979], m. 23 July 
1918, Winnipeg 


1921 in Portage La Prairie and may have had a 
garage. Income $2,000 / year. 


Two children in the 1921 Census: Glen Cuthburt 
[1921-1989] went to Oregon, Lilian [1919-2018]. 
May have had other children. 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 


Olive May Pearl 29 Aug. 1894, Elton | Walter Rhodes from | Children are unknown. 
MB England [1895 — 
D. 2 Jan. 1979, 1965] 
Winnipeg. MB m. 4 August 1922 
Winnipeg 
Lilian Martha B. 1 Jan. 1896, Arsenius de Kent, Lilian was nineteen when she died. 
Brandon, MB m. 28 April 1917, 


D. 16 May 1917, Winnipeg, MB 
Winnipeg, MB 


Roy Grant Fleming B. 8 Sep. 1897, Ruth Doris Beadle | In November 1917, Roy was drafted into the CEF. 
Brandon MB from England as a Private with the 15’ Depot Battalion Manitoba 
D. 6 Aug. 1968 [1896 - 1970] m. 23 | Regiment. Not clear if he served oversees - might 


February 1921. Ruth | have worked in the office as a mail clerk. He was 
left for California discharged on 31 July 1919. 

(1925) where she 
married Ford A. 
Lyman in 1928 and 
later became a US 
citizen. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and family recollection. 


Jean “Jennie” (Finch) Crawford (1859-1882) 


Jennie Finch, born 9 June 1859, was boarding with her sister 
Jessie Trout in Wiarton in April 1871 when the Canada Census 
was taken. She was probably teaching school at the time and active 
in the Temperance movement. According to /nto The Blue, a book 
about the Crawford family by Andrea Curtis, Jennie was “the devoted 
recording scribe and officer of the Wiarton Division of the Sons of 
Temperance.”® It was she who persuaded James Victor Crawford, 
an enterprising young farmer, to abstain from alcohol, and, we can 
presume, join the Disciples Church. “Jim” had moved to the Indian 
Peninsula in 1867 with his father, Samuel Crawford Sr., and six 
siblings to farm near Oxenden on the south shore of Colpoy’s Bay. 
Jim and Jennie married 29 June 1881 and lived most happily for 
eight months “when death called her away””’ on 27 February 1882. 
It was sudden and inexplicable: “Kidney ailment,” according to 
the book Into the Blue”! and “spinal disease” according to the death 
registration.” 

Jim, with his brothers Middleton, Jack, and Crawford, founded 
a steamboat company for hauling freight and passengers. Captain 


Jim ran the towing operation with the tug Jennie Harper which he Jennie (Finch) and James V. 
Crawford c. 1881 


acquired in 1882. Business grew. Jim married Lillie Tyson in 1889 and 
started a family, while also expanding the steamboat company. But the storms on Georgian Bay are fierce. In 
November 1906, Jim was captain of the steamer /.H. Jones that went down off Cape Crocker—all crew and 
passengers lost.’ 
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Abraham Lincoln Finch (1861-1883) 

C.A. Fleming wrote that Abraham “was the pride of the family, six feet three in height and weighing 190 
pounds at the age of twenty, and without a peer in either work or sport in the district and in timber camps.” 
He was probably instrumental in clearing the required number of acres on William’s and Abraham's lots. 
Where and how did he contract the typhoid fever that killed him 8 June 1883?” “The only doctor available 
was a Frenchman who did not understand English. He could not be of any service, and the stalwart young 
man passed away and was buried at Berydale [Berridale], a very severe grief to his mother who had nursed a 
loving and dutiful son to the very best of her ability.”” 


Andrew Johnston Finch (1863-1931) 
Andrew was the itinerant son. Born 9 March 1863, in Kilsyth, according to family records, he was with the 
Finch family in Chapman Township in the 1881 Canada Census, 18 years old and a farmer. 

He and Lilian “Lillie” Jean Best married late. He was 45, then living in Milford, Saskatchewan, where 
he may have been farming, and she was a spinster of 39 (born 5 September 1867, in Ontario) working in the 
Magnetawan area. The date was 9 June 1909, in Chapman Township. No Finches were there to witness. 

He and Lillie were living in Winnipeg South in 1916,”° and he worked in the building trade. They had a 
son Douglas, age six. 

They must have moved to Sandwich, near Windsor, in Southern Ontario, because on 27 June 1928, 
Andrew crossed to Detroit to seek work as a carpenter while his wife stayed home. He was 65 years old, 5 
feet 9.5 inches tall, according to the US border card.” A few years later, in 1931, he fell at home and died in 
the hospital (7 November 1931) of chest injuries. We don’t know when Lillian died. 


Table 5 Children of Andrew Johnston Finch (1863-1931) and Lilian Jean Best (1867-?) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Douglas Best B. 11 Jan. 1910, Evelyn M. Adcock | Douglas became a US citizen in 1945. Commercial 
Parry Sound, ON [born in Scotland artist in Plymouth, MI and CA. 
D. 8 Jun. 1986, abt 1921- 1993], 
San Bernardino, CA |m. 27 April 1940, Son Ronald Douglas died as an infant in Detroit 
Wood, OH in 1942 


Robert Nelson Finch (1865-1961) 
Robert, born 6 July 1865 in Kilsyth, was a poet at heart. He was a traveller and inclined to evangelism, but, 
as recorded in the 1891 Canada Census in Armour and Ryerson, he began as a farmer. 

He married Jennie “Jane” Ann Duncan (born 16 February 1874) on 15 September 1897, in Barrie, 
ON. At the time of his marriage, he was an evangelist. They separated around 1926 when he emigrated to 
California. 

C.A. Fleming recollected that Robert was an attentive and considerate son to his mother. Robert came in 
from Victoria, BC, for his mother’s ninetieth birthday in 1915. She stayed with him in Toronto during the 
winter of 1916. Robert took her to Kilsyth on the only visit back she ever made. We can easily see how much 
he loved her in this opening stanza of a poem he wrote. 

Dear mother, we remember you 
the years have been so long 

since last, we saw your smiling face 
And heard your happy song.”8 


In 1911 he and his wife, Jennie, and their brood of Olive (12), Robert (11), Amy (9), Mary (7), Mabel (3) 
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and James (1) were living in Vancouver, BC, in a house where they also accommodated three lodgers. At the 


time, he was a real estate agent.” 
In 1926 Robert left his family and Canada. US Border Crossings show that he crossed into the United 
States at Detroit on 17 August 1926. He was alone—his wife and children stayed in Toronto. His contact in 


the United States was his sister Mrs. Sadie Hartness, then living in Detroit. At sixty-one years old, he was no 


longer young but must have had his mother’s vigour. He went directly to California and settled in Glendale, 


CA, for a new beginning. There, he petitioned to become a US citizen on 7 May 1936. He had various jobs: 


woodworker in 1930 and retail salesman in the cleaning industry in 1940.*° Robert died in Glendale, Los 
Angeles, California, on 30 April 1961. 
His wife Jennie, who died in 1963, was buried in the Chalk plot in York Cemetery, Toronto, with her 


son-in-law, Herbert F. Chalk, her daughter Amy I. Finch (1902-2001), and her son Norman L. Finch (1900- 


1958). 


Table 6 Children of Robert Nelson Finch (1865-1961) and Jennie Ann Duncan (1874-1963) 


D. 18 Jan. 1946, 
Toronto. Buried in 
Prospect Cemetery 


England abt 1896 — 
1970], m. 9 August 
1922 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Olive Jean “Elsie” B. 19 Jul. 1898, Raymond Edgar Raymond enlisted in CEF in 1915. Served as 
Parry Sound ON Pannell [born in Private in the 4 Canadian Division in England 


and France. Olive was a school teacher, and he was 
a photoengraver. 


Robert Norman Leslie 


B. 9 Apr. 1900, 
Parry Sound 

D. 1958, Toronto, 
ON 


Doris Mabel 
Heyman, [born in 
England 1905] m. 
21 June 1927, York, 
ON. 


Robert was buried in York Cemetery with sister 


Amy, Herb Chalk, and his mother. 


D. 1987, buried 
Mount Pleasant, 
Toronto, ON. 


Van Lane [1907- 
1978], 9 March 
1929, Toronto, ON 


Amy Isabella B. 12 Mar. 1902, Herbert Franklin Herbert was an electrical contractor. After Herbert 
Parry Sound Chalk [1903-1954], | died, Amy worked as a welfare worker. Both were 
D. 10 Jan. 2001, 7 December 1923 __| buried in York Cemetery. 
Newmarket, ON. 

Mary Hazel B. 29 Nov. 1903, Frederick A Fraser 
Parry Sound [1897-2] m. 18 Oct 
D.? 1930 Niagara NY 

Mabel Lilian B. Aug. 1907, BC __| Frederick Arthur Frederick and Mabel were clerks when they 


married. Frederick became a manager. They had at 
least one son — Jeremy [1935-?]. 


James Duncan 


B. Jul. 1909 in 
Vancouver, BC. 

D. Burial, Chapman 
Township. 


Ida Madeline 
Lennox [1910- 
1974], 11 Sep. 
1937, Magnetawan, 
Parry Sound, ON 


When they married, James was a mechanic in 
Sudbury and Ida a domestic in Copper Cliff, ON. 


Ida was from Magnetawan. 


Son Trevor Duncan [?-1983] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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Lucinda “Lucy” Mitchell (Finch) Fitzgerald (1867-1957) 


Born 30 August 1867, Lucinda—also known as Lucy or Lou—was the nurse to the family and always ready 
to provide expert nursing care. Bella wrote this compact biographical account. 


Lucy M Finch has had a rather unusual experience. There has been no death in our own 
family, but she has been present. She was at Kilsyth when Florabel died [Bella’s girl in 
1884]; at Cecebe when brother Abraham L. died [1883]; at Wiarton when Jennie passed 
away [1882]; and too she was with Willie in his last moments at Brandon [1897]. She went 
out to Portage La Prairie with her brother Alex and was educated there. She was organist 

in his church, learned typewriting and bookkeeping. Was engaged at Garland’s large store 
in Brandon as bookkeeper and type writer for several years. She later went to Detroit, 
worked and studied three years in a hospital. She graduated as a Red Cross nurse. Was a 
nurse in Kansas City. She is now Matron of a hospital near Detroit. [Bella (Finch) Herald — 
attributed] * 


Against all the odds, Lucinda managed to obtain a good education. She attended school at Kilsyth before 
the family moved to Muskoka in 1878 and then in Walter Falls, ON, with her brother Alexander after the 
family moved. She also lived in Wiarton, likely with her sister Jessie Trout. Bella remembered that Lucinda 
went to Portage La Prairie to live with Alexander and Sophie around 1887, where she taught school and 
likely helped with the care of the three children.* 

In 1891, according to the Census, she was in Brandon, working as a bookkeeper at age 25. 

She left for Detroit to train as a nurse from 1899 to 1902. Given the time frame, she might have enrolled 
in the Farrand Training School for Nurses in Detroit. Until the 1880s, nursing was still mainly a matter of 
women looking after family members and friends or being employed in a menial job to look after strangers. 
But societal needs were changing. There were demands for nursing care to handle increased casualties from 
wars (Crimean in the mid-1850s, American Civil War in the 1860s) and to respond to the social changes 
brought on by industrialization. By 1890 the importance of formal training in practical nursing was 
being recognized through such schools as Farrand Training, then part of Harper Hospital in Detroit. These 
programs included “child care, cooking and light housekeeping, in addition to the care of the sick at home.”*? 

The 1888 pamphlet of the Farrand School outlined certain requirements for entry to its two-year 
program: 

e Candidates must be between 25 and 35 years of age. Lucinda was 32. 

e They must have a good common school education. Lucinda attended the schools in Southern 
Ontario and may have attended high school. 

e They need “certificates of good character, sound health, with mental and physical capacity for the 
duties.” Lucinda would have had no trouble getting such a letter of recommendation. * 

Lucinda held at least one position in a hospital. For a short time in 1902, she was the matron in charge 
of the Insane Ward in Fairview Hospital, Kansas City (so wrote her mother, Isabella, to sister Janet Agnew). 
Lucinda returned to Cecebe at her mother’s request to help her father Abraham with his blindness—from 
which he did recover.* 

The 1911 Census shows her a mature spinster of 43 years living in Sudbury with her sister Lilian Henry 
and family. In Sudbury, she met widower and successful lumberman Edward Clare Fitzgerald. They 
solemnized their marriage on 2 April 1912 in Toronto.** Witnesses were Ella Trout of Toronto (her sister 
Jessie Trout’s daughter) and Jean Kennedy Dargavel of Toronto. In 1921 Edward and Lucinda were living 
with his four teenage children in Webbwood, Algoma East, where he was a manager.*” 
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Lucy nursed Edward when he was dying in Wiarton, 6 February 1938. He had dementia and was ill with 
bronchial pneumonia—his son Dalton was the informant on the death registration.** The Fitzgeralds had 
been in Wiarton for four years, during which time Lucy had also been a caregiver for her sister Jessie and 
niece Ella, both of whom died in 1936. 

Bill Henry, a cousin to Carole Danard, was in Wiarton one summer around 1937 and met Lou at the 
Trout home. He was thirteen. He added—*I can remember a Couch-Trout gathering that summer as they 
lived in that area. I can still remember Aunt Lou saying before we went, “They are not FISH.” 

Lucinda died on 26 September 1957, according to family notes. The date and place — whether it was 
Sudbury or Wiarton — cannot be confirmed. 


Sarah “Sadie” Graham (Finch) Hartness Welton (1869-1967) 


Sarah, born 14 July 1869, was only nine years old when she had to leave her school in Kilsyth and go 

north to Chapman Township. The new home was barely a clearing cut from the woods. Somehow in 

this wilderness, she completed the eighth grade of elementary school.”° In 1881 she was living with seven 
siblings and her parents in a log cabin. Ten years later (1891), she and her younger sister Lily were lodgers 

at the Chalker home of Herbert and Evelyn, a young couple with two infant children. This farm was in 

the sub-district of Lount, Machar, and Laurier, northeast of Magnetawan, and as remote from commerce 
and schools as Chapman Township had been. Sarah (age 21) and Lily (age 18) told the enumerator they 
were dressmakers, but their clientele would have been limited in such conditions. Perhaps they were both 
employed as mother’s helpers. However, dressmaking might easily have been their métier for a time since it is 
very likely they learned needle skills from their father. 

Perhaps influenced by the Chalkers, who had come from the United States, Sarah moved to Detroit in 
1895.”' There, she adopted the name Sadie and became a nurse. 

We don't know where or how Sadie received her training. Given the short time frame between arrival 
and when she began to care for Mrs. Andrew Hartness, Sadie likely picked up a course or two and maybe 
some practical home-care training. Her patient was Pauline Farley, possibly from Quebec, who had married 
Andrew Ladue Hartness on 18 May 1886 in Detroit. Pauline died ten years later on 2 December 1896, 
leaving a son George (born in September 1882) and several real estate lots in Detroit to Andrew and George. 
‘There is no death registration record, but the probate papers indicate that Sadie had been Pauline’s nurse.” 
There is more to this story than we will ever know. 

Soon after Pauline’s death, Sadie and Andrew married on 4 February 1897 in Niagara Falls, NY. Andrew, 
who was born in Schenectady, NY, on 20 February 1852, was her senior by 17 years. They had two children 
and seemed to be relatively prosperous. In 1920 they lived in a house they owned in Highland Park. He 
was an inspector for an autoworks company.”* Andrew lived to age 73 when he died on 5 May 1925 of 
atherosclerosis. He was buried at Lakeville, Oakland County, MI. 

Sarah (no longer Sadie) married widower Loren E. Welton (1865-1953) on 6 March 1935 in Romeo, 
Macomb County, MI. He was a carpenter. In 1940 they were living in Addison, Oakland, MI, both in their 
early 70s. Sarah later sought the sun in Florida, first Miami (by 1957) and later Pinellas, where she died in 
1967. She was buried in Hillsborough County. Her marker states Sarah F. Hartness and was probably placed 
by her daughter Dorothy who also rests there. 
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Table 7 Children of Sarah Finch (1869-1967) and Andrew Hartness (1852-1925) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Dorothy Warena B. 17 Apr.1898 Bert Trumble Dorothy was a clerk in 1917 in Detroit. 
D. 2 Jul. 1992 [born in Michigan | Bert was a tire builder at a rubber factory 
Odessa, 1894-1979], m. 22 
Hillsborough December 1917, Children: Phyllis, Virginia, Donald 
County, FL Detroit, MI 
Andrew Burgess B. 15 Feb.1903, Norma Sallilee In 1924 Andrew was a contractor, and in 1930 
Detroit, MI Autrey [born in he was a toolmaker at an auto factory, doing well 
D. 1954, Oakland | Alabama, 1904- enough to own a house. 
County, MI 1989], m. 28 May 
1929, Lucas, OH 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Lillian “Lily” or “Lillie” (Finch) Henry (1872-1957) 

Lillian, born 9 June 1872, was only six years old when removed to the Parry Sound bush. The years of 
hardship may have been a bitter memory. Her grandson, Bill Newton (son to Lillian’s daughter Dorothy), 
recalled that she never spoke of the time. But she was not estranged and would invite her mother and sisters 
Lucinda and Bella to stay at her home. 


Although Grandma Henry and I played cribbage every Friday night for years before she 
entered Pioneer Manor, she never spoke of her family. It’s true all the Finch children were 
god-fearing and well educated. It’s amazing when you think of the location and available 
money. Grandma Finch spent some time at the Henrys, and Dorothy [Bill’s mother] loved 
her. [Bill Newton]? 


Further, Bill recalled, “Mother [Dorothy] often spoke of Aunt Bella with affection. Grandma Finch spent 
some time during the winter in the Henry home. Aunt Bella often visited, and they would tell stories.”” 

Bella, in her notes about the family, wrote: “They [Lillian and John Henry] are certainly blessed with the 
prettiest and best children of all the connections.””° 

Lillian was 19 when she took her dressmaking skills to Sudbury in 1891, and two years later, on 1 March 
1893, married the very enterprising John Gordon Henry of Sudbury. 

Born in Meadville, Pennsylvania, on 26 June 1863, John Gordon Henry arrived with his parents and 
many siblings in Simcoe County in 1868. As a young man in the 1880s, he led a peripatetic life, working 
in Brandon, MB, building barns in the United States, and returning to Ontario for employment in North 
Bay as a carpenter. When John arrived in Sudbury in October 1888, he had risen to foreman carpenter at 
the Blezard Mine of the Dominion Mineral Company. He parlayed that job into working in groceries with 
J.H. Rowat, and next, when he married, into managing a furniture store and two years later (1895) into the 
building business. This young man had energy, ambition, skills, and community spirit. 

Sudbury was a small community in the 1890s. The population in 1893 might have been 1,400. Even so, 
it was incorporated into a town in 1892 and began to bustle as a municipality. Through his many enterprises 
and as a member of many municipal committees, J.G. Henry became one of the town’s business elite sitting 
on the Sudbury Board of Trade and working vigorously to boost commerce and industry. One memorable 
contribution was that while he served as mayor 1912-1913, the town began to pave the streets in the business 
section.” 

Lillian was also civic-minded, contributing generously to good works for which she was remembered in 
her obituary. 
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Mrs. Henry shared the civic interest of her husband, who served two terms as mayor of 
Sudbury and was identified for over 20 years in municipal affairs on the town council 

and school boards. She was a charter member of the First Baptist Church and engaged in 
fundraising activities for the church at the corner of Minto and Larch streets. She was also a 
charter member of the Sudbury branch of the Canadian Red Cross and was honored with life 
membership in the organization. 


During the First World War, until stricken with paralysis in 1916, Mrs. Henry supervised 
Red Cross work in making up bedding and hospital supplies in rooms over Douglas’ Drug 
Store at the corner of Lisgar and Elm streets. These supplies were sent overseas to hospitals 
treating wounded servicemen. In the Second World War, despite paralysis in one arm, Mrs. 
Henry knitted large numbers of sleeveless sweaters and balaclavas for members of Canada’s 
armed forces.”® 


Lillian died 26 December 1957, in Pioneer Manor, Sudbury, having suffered from partial paralysis from a 
stroke in her forties. 


Table 8 Children of Lillian Finch (1872-1957) and John G. Henry (1863-1930) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Dorothy Ruth B. 1 Jul. 1894, Keith Leslie Newton | Dorothy was a skilled seamstress, having learned 
Sudbury [1891-1928], m.4 | from her mother. 
D. 21 Apr. 1985, December 1918, in | Keith was drafted into the CEF in 1918. When he 
Sudbury Sudbury married, he was a metallurgical engineer living in 
Copper Cliff. He died in San Antonio, 1928 
Dorothy, according to the US Census, was living 
in Texas in 1930. 
Two sons: 
John [1924-1960] 
William “Bill” [1925-2011] 
Lloyd Montgomery B. 16 Nov.1899, 
Sudbury 
D. 1965 Sudbury 
Frank Cochrane B. 6 Jan.1902, Jessie Muriel One son: 
Sudbury Hyland [1907- William Frank [1925-1945] joined the RCAF and 


D. 18 Jul. 1964 


1987], m. Copper 
Cliff, 23 November 
1922 


died in a plane crash in 1945 in Germany. 


John “Jack” Finch B. 7 Jun.1903, Ida Vincente Teeto, | One son: 
Nipissing from Copper Cliff, | John “Jack” Vincent [1928- 2011] 
D. 3 Aug 1968* [1906-1978], m. 29 
June 1927 
Lillian Lynn Adele B. 25 Apr. 1908, Albert Edward Albert was a railroad man living in Hornepayne, 


Sudbury, ON 
D. 1994 Sudbury 


“Abner” Sweezie 
[1904-1936], m. 20 
September 1927 


Reginald Sidney Pitt 
[1910-1969], m. 
Sudbury, 28 April 
1937 


ON. 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 
“Pat” Homer Harley | B. 16 Mar. 1916, Ethel Dora Bate Pat was in Fort Erie in 1957. He lived in 
Sudbury from England Washington State — Seattle and Bellingham in the 


D. 15 Feb. 1998, 
Canada 


[Abt 1913-2] m. 
2 October 1935, 
Sudbury. Separated. 


1980s and 90s. 
Daughters: 
Carole [Danard] 
Colleen 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca except those marked as * indicating family member. 


In Closing 


Isabella was resolute in character and strong in constitution. She married Abraham, an Englishman, against 
her parents’ wishes, endured the privations and hardships of pioneer life in Kilsyth, and then repeated the 
back-breaking labour in Magnetewan, separated from family in Kilsyth. Her sorrows were heartbreaking: 
three children dying—Elizabeth in 1873, Jennie in 1882, Abraham in 1883, and two sons, Alexander and 
William, moving their large families to Manitoba in the 1890s. Faith in God, a Scottish stoicism, and her 
love for family carried her into her nineties. 
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Letter Written by Jessie (Fleming) Agnew 


& : Bccuk th abcig be Ml. taglonipy Home 
ars Sar romana: ag ee 
Yin His rere aiabenng ee y red V9 Mr ot Reads 
ESS Re PE aE 
Bed beith mae adeccle : Udim eMfeswe hlpens pile enges 
Pht elo the holpbs Pa ee 
y hope CY be Crk Lillie be heey 
poe goer hstiry Opril $k 
noe is Ae 


Jessie left this note for her brother James at his home in Owen Sound a few 
days before he died (21 April 1910) to provide comfort through faith in their 
“Heavenly Father.” (Source: Fleming Family Papers) See page 92 for the 
transcription. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Jessie Fleming and James Agnew 


1825-1917 | 1828-1918 }| 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham James Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 


Finch Agnew Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


Janet “Jessie” Fleming (1828-1918) 


Janet married James Agnew in the year 1852 and lived on the east half Lots 7 & 8 
Concession 6 Derby where all the family were born, after which they removed to Kilsyth. 
[William Fleming]! 


William was terse in his recollection of his older sister’s life. He still called her Janet, but she preferred Jessie — 
for the Scots, the names are interchangeable — and to her nieces and nephews, she was aunt Jessie. 

People said that Jessie was “the prettiest girl north of Toronto,” intelligent, witty and canny.” Roy Fleming 
noted these qualities when likening his aunt to Mrs. Hugh Smith, a relative in Scotland. Of Mrs. Smith, he 
wrote: “Intelligent, scotch, witty, and hospitable—she, Mrs. S. is very much like Auntie Agnew—talks like 
her—and canny like Aunt Jessie.”* 

Jessie was the first in the family to become a teacher. She had received a good, basic education in 
Scotland, supplemented by her time at the school in Kleinburg, Vaughan Township, and enhanced by 
readings at home.’ As the first teacher in Derby Township, hired by the growing pioneer community, she 
taught for a year or two at the Coulter public school on Hugh Coulter’s property at Lot 9, Concession 4, in 
1850. 

Perhaps she met Robert Coulter that year, or maybe it happened that first night when the Flemings, 
arrived from Vaughan, lodged at the Coulters on their way to their farm. The Coulters were also from 
Scotland and settled in Derby Township in 1847. Young and eligible, Robert held the deed from his father, 
Hugh Coulter, for Lot 10, Concession 4. The story has it that Jessie and Robert fell in love and would have 
married, but for Alexander banning the union when he saw Robert enter a tavern. According to the Fleming 
family legend, the disappointed Robert planted a pine tree at Springfield farm as a remembrance of his love 
(and somehow Alexander allowed it). Robert married Mary Waddel from Peel County in 1852. They raised 
a family in Derby and, in 1882, relocated to Silver Creek, Manitoba. Jessie’s niece, Melissa, John’s daughter, 
said that Jessie and Robert kept up their friendship through letters over many years.’ 
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Jessie Agnew c. 1860. Jessie Agnew c. 1900 


James Agnew (1824-1905) 


Instead, in that same year (1852), Jessie married James Agnew. James was an enterprising Irishman, born 

in County Antrim in Northern Ireland, who had arrived in Derby likely in the late 1840s.° Various census 
records put his birth year at between 1824 to 1828, with 1824 recorded in the 1901 Canada Census as the 
most probable.’ That same Census supplied 1830 as his date of arrival in Canada—we don't know where or 
with whom. 

A single man, he bought 200 acres comprising the east half of Lots 7 and 8 in Concession 6 in February 
1849 from Robert Linn. Linn,’ who was also from County Antrim, had obtained the patent in 1847, ? sold 
half to James and kept the west half of the 200 acres for his family. According to the 1851 Canada West 
Census, James was living with Robert in Robert’s log house while building his own frame house and clearing 
land.'° By 1861 he and Jessie had had their first four children and were well established with 70 acres of crops 
and pasture valued at $3,000."’ The house may have been overflowing with children in 1871 since, according 
to the Census of that year, their fifth child, Jennie, was living with her grandmother Jean Fleming, Charles, 
and Jennie.'” 

To supplement income, James—likely with the disapproval of his father-in-law—became the tavern 
inspector for the Township in 1860 and held that appointment to at least 1880. Remuneration began at $6 
a year and increased to $12 in 1874.'? As the inspector, James reviewed new applications and checked that 
license holders met the requirements of having four bedrooms, a stable for six horses, and sufficient food. As 


well, the tavern keeper was to be of “sober habits and general good conduct.”'4 
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Family 


Jessie and James made their home welcoming to everyone. Their nephew C.A. Fleming remembered the 
times fondly. 


She had a most kindly disposition as was much beloved by the next generation of cousins 
who always enjoyed themselves fully when they frequently visited her home in large groups 
on winter evenings. It was always a joyful occasion when, on a fine moonlight night, all 
gathered for a trip through the bush to visit Aunt Jessie and were sure of a cordial welcome 
by both Mr. and Mrs. Agnew. A fine couple of hours of winter sports and a good plain lunch, 
and a jolly return through the woods again to their home, with their hand-sleighs which were 
used to the full extent on the nearby hillside orchard. [C.A. Fleming]! 


Land Transactions 


James began to taper off farming in 1873 when he sold his first 50 acres of the southeast quarter of Lot 7, 
Concession 6 to his eldest son William for $750. William then sold this land in November 1877 for $800 to 
Joseph Wilcox. (James Fleming would later employ Joseph as a gardener.) '° 

According to the 1878 Assessment Rolls, William was responsible for the 50 acres in the northeast quarter 
of Lot 8 in 1878. In 1879 he swapped with his father to take on northeast quarter of Lot 7 and the southeast 
quarter of Lot 8. In sum, the assessed value of their 150 acres was $2,350 in 1879. William assumed 
ownership of the portions of Lot 7 and Lot 8 on 9 June 1880 for $2,000. 

Something happened in the next few years as William and his brother John juggled the farms. John had 
William’s 100 acres while William worked the 50 acres of the original homestead in the northeast quarter of 
Lot 8, Concession 6) in 1885. The total was still 150 acres, and the value had increased to $3,000. 

But in the 1890 Assessment Roll, John was shown as a dairyman living in Rochester who also owned 5 
acres in Concession 2. John had sold his 100 acres on Lots 7 and 8 to Archibald Johnston in January 1887 
for $1,790. William, meantime, continued farming the 50 acres on Lot 8. The property stayed in the family 
until William’s estate was settled in 1927. 

Around 1883 or 1884, James and Jessie moved with their younger children into a house in Kilsyth on 
3/8 acres at No. 52 Main Street, leaving the farmhouse to William and his family. James and Jessie lived 
comfortably as town folk while James worked as a sanitary inspector for the Township. 


Table 1 Derby Township Assessment Rolls 1878-1898 (Archives of Ontario) 

Property Acres 1878 1885 1890 1898 
James Agnew NE % Lot 7, Con 6 50 $900 - - - 

No. 52 Kilsyth .375 $200 $250 $250 
William Agnew | NE % Lot 8, Con 6 50 $400 $850 $600 $1,000 
John FE Agnew Parts of Lots 7 & 8, Con6 |100 $1,950 - - 

Part Lot 12, Con 2 5 $600 

Part Lot 12, Con 2 75 $200 
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Remembrances and Passings 


The Fleming family remembered Jessie for her beauty of spirit and James for his helpful nature. 

Melissa (John Fleming’s daughter) wrote, “Auntie’s home on the farm where a warm welcome always awaited 
us was always lovely and home-like. Her personality was beautifully expressed in her home. Nothing pleased 
her more than to help others less fortunate than herself.”'” 


Melissa’s brother C.A. spoke well of James: 


Her husband, James Agnew, was very popular with the neighbourhood. He was always 
willing to help anyone who needed his services. In pioneer times, people helped one another 
without any pay consideration. He was skilful and helpful in connection with livestock. 
‘There were no veterinary surgeons or horse or cattle doctors in those days. He would be sent 
for, and he gave of his services freely. [C.A. Fleming]'* 


James died on 14 March 1905." Pericarditis, an inflammation of the lining of the heart, was cited as the 
cause. His gravestone in Greenwood Cemetery sits apart from those for his wife and children. 

Jessie carried on independently (she was still in Kilsyth in 1910) until her death on 6 May 1918 in Owen 
Sound.” The cause given was debility. She was buried in Greenwood in the same plot as her parents and her 
son Milton. 

Her faith in God gave her great comfort. In a note she left for her brother James as he lay dying in his 
Owen Sound house in April 1910, she reassures him with words of the love of God and closes with the 
opening verse of the hymn, “Abide with Me.””! 


Dear James: 

I was a little afraid to go up Stairs to see you today when I was down at your house for fear 
my talk might make you worse. I hope you will rest well tonight. Our Heavenly Father 
knows all our needs, and He will Supply them. I hope he will give you Strength to bear 
your cough, and I pray that the cough may soon leave you. No doubt you have one great 
consolation and that is that you can hold Sweet communion with Him all the time when you 
are not Suffering it is such a comfort to be able to talk to Him face to face and to know that 
He is our Father and that we are His children and that He loves us more than any Earthly 
Parent. Oh, that we may be able to glorify Him in our bodies and Spirits which are His. You 
are abiding in Him, and His word is abiding in you, and I think it reads you. Shall ask what 
you will and you Shall Receive it. 

Abide with me fast falls the eventide. The darkness deepens Lord with me abide; when other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, oh abide with me. 

I hope you are better today — from your sister April 8, J.RA.” 


Jessie, as C.A. wrote, “was a most consistent Christian woman and member of the Disciples Church.” The 
Disciples’ Christian Messenger printed this heartfelt message: 


Her sincere Christian life, her clear, simple faith, her quiet, steady influence made their deep 
impression on her family and earned for her the love and respect of the whole community in 
the midst of which she had lived so long. * 
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On her passing, her nephew Robert N. Finch (Isabella (Fleming) Finch’s son) sent the family this poem, 

“One by One.”™ 
One by one they cross the river, 
As they leave this vale of tears; 
They are gone, but not forever; 
We shall meet in coming years. 
In our happy home in Heaven 
There all tears are wiped away, 
All our trespasses forgiven, 
They shall greet us some sweet day. 
Where no shade or stain can enter, 
In that land of glory bright, 
Where our Saviour is the centre, 
And they need no lamp by night. 
Soon we too shall cross the river; 
There amide the ransomed throng, 
In that beautiful forever - 
We shall sing redemption song. 


Children: Vignettes 


When C.A. Fleming asked for an accounting of her family in 1911, Jessie wrote : 


Dear Nephew 
I am sending a few lines in reply to your questions; you will find them very shallow. 


In my Father’s Family of nine, I was the Second oldest. I am now in my eighty-third 
year. I was married in my twenty-third year to James Agnew. I am the mother of 
nine children, eight of whom are still living. Derby was their place of birth / res. 


William Alexander the eldest his occupation a farmer 

Mary Evangeline school teacher, res Manitoulin Island 

John Fleming cheese maker res Winnipeg 

George Hervey tailor res. Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Jean Alexandra trained nurse res Buffalo, NY 

Simon Havlock, a baker. Res Rochester NY 

Joseph Herbert commenced life as a painter. Res O.S. (Owen Sound) 
Milton C J Miller Res Rochester NY 


I have been waiting for the birth register for some time. My daughter Jean has it. I 
sent for it sometime ago. She may have sent it to you before now. 
From your Aunt Jessie F Agnew. 
Her offspring were remarkable for the variety of occupations and trades they undertook — farmer, teacher, 


cheesemaker, tailor, baker, librarian, and the number who emigrated to the United States. Of Jessie’s eight 
children, four made their lives in New York State and one in Michigan. Only William remained in Kilsyth. 
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William Alexander Agnew (1852-1925) 


William Alexander, born 25 October 1852, was the only son to carry on as a farmer. On 21 May 1884, he 
married Hannah Jane Rogers (1865-1938). Of Scottish descent, she was born in Bolton, Peel County, the 
last of seven or more children, to John Rogers and Sarah McDougald. William and Hannah moved into the 


Agnew farmhouse and kept the northwest quarter of the original 200 acres on Lot 8, Concession 6. It was a 


small acreage for a family with eight children. Only one son, John Gilmore, took up farming, but he died a 


young man at age 23. Another son Victor emigrated to the United States. 


Heart disease claimed William on 22 February 1925. “A successful farmer, a thoughtful and considerate 


neighbour” — a man who cared about the welfare of the community.” Hannah died 18 September 1938 at 


her home in Owen Sound of pneumonia. 


Table 2 Children of William A. Agnew (1852-1925) and Hannah Jane Rogers (1865-1938) 


D. Nov. 1963, Flint, 
Michigan 


No information on 


Woods [1892- 
1982], Flint, 
Michigan, m. 27 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Burnham “Birnie” B. 20 Feb.1885 Mary Jane Graham | In the 1921 Census, Burnham was listed as a 
Oswald D. 15 Jul. 1959, [1895-1987] Owen | “traveller.” They were living in Owen Sound 
Dufferin Area Hospital, |Sound, m. 30 Jul. | with two children: Mildred and Roger. In the 
Orangeville 1912 1950s, he was a truck driver. 
Buried at Greenwood Children: 
Cemetery with parents. Oswald [1913-1913] 
Mildred [1915-?] 
William James Roger [1917-2004] 
Victor B. 13 July 1886, Derby | Mary Elizabeth Mary was a stenographer from Detour, MI, and 


Victor, a salesman in Flint, MI. 
1930 U.S. Census: Victor was manager of Flint 
House Furnishing Co, Flint, MI. 


m. 19 Apr. 1909, 


Owen Sound. 


burial Jun. 1917 1940 U.S. Census: Naturalized citizen. 
Children: 
Pauline [1918-1947] 
Patrick [1922-?] 
Mary [1925-1992] [Derby] 
Sarah “Sadie” Rozena |B. 19 June 1888, Derby | William Little William was a sailor and may have left Canada. 
D. 1 Dec. 1969 Curry [1884-1964] | Sarah lived in Toronto in her later years (e.g. 
Buried at Greenwood of Lion’s Head, 1956). She was buried in Owen Sound with her 
Cemetery Bruce County, siblings. 


Pauline McDougall B. 10 Aug. 1890, Owen 


Sound 


D. 19 Jan. 1977 in 
Toronto, ON. Buried at 
Greenwood Cemetery 
with siblings. 


James Ross Laidlaw 
[1873-1939], m. 
18 Mar.1918 


James was 
previously married 
to Julia Saunders 
with whom he had 


four children. 


James, a widower and a merchant from Paisley, 
Bruce County, was 45 when he married the 
27-year-old Pauline. He died afflicted with 
mental illness in a Whitby hospital in 1939. 
Children 

Florence [1919-2002] [McFarlane] 

James Alexander [1922-1922] 

Pauline [1923-1985] [Lee] 

Jane [1927-unknown] [Graham] 

William [aft 1927 ?] 

Campbell [aft 1927 ?] 


B. 26 Jan. 1891 (?) 

D. 6 Oct.1957, 
Toronto, ON. Buried at 
Greenwood Cemetery 


Jessie “Evangeline” 


(Eva) 


Did not marry 


Registered nurse. 
Her home address was 27 Walmer Road, 
Toronto. 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 


William Gladstone B. 25 Jun. 1898, Derby | Mary Dorothy In the 1921 Canada Census, Hap was described 
“Hap” D. 2 Mar. 1959, Toronto | Gillen [1912-1987], | as a farmer’s son. When, at age 24, he married 
Buried at Greenwood from Madoc, ON. | Mary, who was a nurse, Hap was a salesman. 
Cemetery m. 3 May 1937. They lived for many years at 7 Metcalfe Street in 
Toronto. the Cabbagetown area of Toronto. Hap worked 


for Lever Bros as a shipper and was an active 
member of St. Enoch’s United Church. 

The 1963 Voters List shows the widowed Mary 
as a social worker, living with Shirley Ann 
Agnew, her daughter. 

Children were: 

William “Bill”[ 1938- living] 

Paul [1937-1980] 

Shirley Ann [1941-Living] 

Gillen “Bo” [1946-Living] 


Wilda Rogers B. 26 June 1900, Grey | Thomas J. According to the Canada Voters List, Wilda, 
County Crickmore [1900- | Jessie, Sarah, and their mother lived at 526 
D. 1957, Bolton, ON. | 1984], Eighth Avenue East in 1935. 
m. 1939 - might Wilda and Tom farmed in Bolton, ON. They 
have been his grew strawberries and other crops. 
second marriage. No children 
John Gilmore B. 6 Sep. 1903, Grey Did not marry Farmer, Derby Township - Lot 9 Concession 6 
County according to death record 


D. 16 Nov.1926, 
Derby— of pulmonary 
pneumonia/tuberculosis. 
Buried at Greenwood 


Cemetery 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca, supplemented by information from William “Bill” Agnew of Toronto, ON. 


Mary Evangeline (Agnew) Batman (1854-1927) 


Mary Evangeline, whom everyone called Eva, was born on 17 September 1854. Like her mother, she 
became a teacher and received her first posting at the Bidwell school on Manitoulin Island. There she met 
Thomas Batman, an Englishman from Liverpool, and married on 7 July 1881. They made their home in 
Sheguiandah, Manitoulin Island. Thomas began as a farmer and later became a lumberman and sawmill 
owner. To some, he was Captain Thomas James Batman. 

Roy Fleming lived with them when he taught school in Sheguiandah in 1899 and would maintain a life- 
long friendship with the family. In 1930 Thomas helped Roy investigate a shipwreck off Manitoulin Island 
that they believed could be La Salle’s, Le Griffon. 

There were five children. The twins, Harold and Horace, died soon after birth (1892). 

Evangeline suffered from prolonged heart disease and died on 20 June 1927.’° Thomas lived until 1 
November 1941 and also died in Sheguiandah. 

Their eldest child, Geraldine, was keenly interested in local history and helped set up the Centennial 
Museum of Sheguiandah, south of Little Current on Highway 6, donating some property in 1966/67. As 
well she gave several items and records from the Batman family collection.” 
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Table 3 Children of Mary Evangeline Agnew (1854-1927) and Thomas Batman (1851-1941) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Susan Geraldene B. 7 Aug. 1886, Dean was very interested in local history. 
“Dean” Bidwell, Manitoulin 
Island 
D. 26 Dec.1982* 
Little Current, 
Manitoulin 
Julian Thomas B. 5 Apr.1889, Edna Grace Farmer 
Bidwell Stevens {1902- Ronald Julian [1925-1983] 
D. 10 Nov. 1981* 1970], m. Bertha Evangeline [1928-2000] 
2 Jan.1924, 
Manitoulin 
Augustus Stanley B. 20 Mar. 1891, Lylian Mae Connor | Settled in Little Current. 
“Stan” Bidwell [1894-1983* ],m. | Children: 
D. 15 May 1993* 25 Oct. 1916 Isabel Gusteva [1917-1917] 
Little Current, Gerald [1919-2015] 
Manitoulin Ralph Stanley McNeil [1929-2020] 
Ruth Emma Evangeline [1923-2019] 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca. Data marked by * came from Manitoulin Roots (manitoulinroots.ca). 


John Fleming Agnew (1856-1930) 


Born on 3 August 1856, John Fleming left Kilsyth in the 1880s to become a cheesemaker and dairyman in 
Owen Sound. His wife, Annie/Anna Jane Brown, whom he married on 29 February 1888,”* was born on 
7 March 1864. She was the fourth child of James Brown and Nancy Horton of Owen Sound, her father 

a farmer and on the Owen Sound town council. That same year —1888, Annie’s younger brother Samuel 
Brown married John’s cousin, Melissa Fleming, daughter of Jessie’s brother John. 

John was somewhat peripatetic. In 1892 he relocated to Rochester, New York, then moved to Toronto and 
Belleville where he was engaged in the dairy industry. Back in Rochester in 1901, they had their only child 
Olive. Another move took them to Winnipeg (1906 and 1911), where John sold real estate.” 

Through the 1890s, he held onto his five acres in Lot 12, Concession 2, of Derby Township but sold by 
1903. 

Olive married Richard Ponton in 1916 before he left for Europe. Anna was living with her daughter 
in Belleville in 1921, and John did visit. His last visit was in 1930 when he suddenly died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage on 6 February.*° It was just a few days after he learned about his brother Herb’s death. John, like 
Herb, was remembered as having a “genial and friendly disposition.”*' He was buried in the same plot in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Owen Sound, as Herb and sister-in-law Nellie. 

Anna died on 6 May 1946 and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery with her two sisters Frances and 


Sarah. 


Table 4 Children of John Fleming Agnew (1856-1930) and Annie/Anna Brown (1864-1046) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


Olive (or Oliva) 


Brown Agnew 


B. 24 Jul. 1893, 
Richmond, NY 
D. 30 Nov. 1967, 
Belleville, ON 


Richard Douglas 
Ponton [1890- 
1933], barrister 
at law and judge 
in Sidney Twp, 
Hastings. 

m. 9 Feb. 1916 


Richard joined the CEF in 1914 with the rank of 
Captain. He fought in France. On his return to 


Canada, he was promoted to major. 


Daughter Patricia Jane was born on 20 February 


1921; and died, 20 August 1924. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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George Harvey Agnew (1858-1943) 
George Harvey, born 8 December 1858, was employed as a tailor by age 22. One year later, 1882, he 


emigrated to Michigan, USA—possibly Ann Arbor—where he met his wife Bertha L. Innis (or Ennis), a 
woman of German descent. He continued to work as a tailor from his home in Ann Arbor at 212 Avenue 
North. They lived in Ann Arbor until their deaths, Bertha on 5 September 1920,” and George many years 
later on 6 March 1943. They had no children. 


Jean Alexandrina Agnew (1862-1950) 
Jean Agnew had an exceptional career as an administrator and librarian in a U.S. college in Buffalo, New 
York. Born 17 February 1862, she began as a dressmaker in Kilsyth (1881), emigrated to the United States 
around 1881, lived for a time in Denver, Colorado, and then trained as a nurse at the Rochester City 
General Hospital, which had opened its training school for nurses in 1880. Rochester-City-Directory listings 
suggest that Jean was at that hospital in 1888 and 1889.* In the late 1890s, she changed careers to become 
superintendent of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union in Buffalo. The Union championed 
women’s rights and helped women obtain professional and vocational education, legal aid, and employment. 
The History of Northwestern New York: Erie, Niagara, Wyoming, Genesee and Orleans Counties Vol 1 Part III 
(available through Ancestry.com), tells us more the work of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


Organized in 1884 with Mrs. George W Townsend as President and the Mesdames 
Frederick J. Shepard and William P. Letchworth and Miss Jean Agnew her most conspicuous 
coadjutors, the Union presently possessed itself of the valuable properties at the southwest 
corner of Niagara Square and Delaware Ave where Heman B Power, then his son-in-law 
then resided. The old house these energetic women soon pulled down; in its place erecting 

a substantial a three-storey structure adorned with a tower. Of the red brick and stone, the 
building had a somewhat Romanesque appearance. More distinctive than its style was the 
activities that it housed. These included humanitarian as well as educational endeavours, for 
example, successful agitation for the employments of matrons at police headquarters and of 
women physicians in the State hospitals. The Union also took pity on the drivers of street 
cars and urged with beneficent results that they be sheltered in vestibules from the inclement 
blasts of Buffalo winters. On the educational side, the Union instituted and conducted for 
years many classes in the household arts, in cooking and sewing and in millinery. For the 
benefit of ambitious working girls, it entered the field of business training and for nominal 
fees taught typing, stenography and bookkeeping. For those more academically inclined, it 
taught courses in English, French, Spanish and German. For a full generation, this useful 
enterprise continued; then in large part as a result of its active influence, the expanding 


school system began to assume more and more of its functions.” 


In the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Jean and her colleagues made a difference in the lives 
of women. Jean’s work was also recognized in this History of the University of Buffalo 1846-1917 as follows: 


Miss Jean Agnew was then engaged and began her duties October 1, 1896. From that time 
until the building was turned over to the University of Buffalo, — with the exception of about 
two years when ill health compelled her absence from the town — Miss Agnew gave to the 
Union a devotion which is rarely found, and which can only be appreciated only by those 
who worked with her in those eighteen years.”*° 
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When the Union disbanded in 1915, the University took over the building as its library and renamed 
it Townsend Hall and retained Jean as the librarian. She continued to live in quarters and have an office in 
Townsend Hall, 86 Delaware Avenue. During her 33 years as a librarian, she also operated the bookstore and 
was a great friend to the students. A tribute in the Buffalo Courier Express emphasized her generosity, noting 
that “she never saved any money, giving all she could spare to students or charities.”*” 

When Jean’s health deteriorated, her nephew Gladstone “Hap” Agnew in Toronto arranged to bring her 
from Buffalo to their home in Cabbagetown, Toronto. Hap’s sister Wilda and her husband Tom Crickmore 
felt that Jean would do better at their home in the cleaner air of Bolton, outside Toronto. According to the 
obituary, Jean was at the home of her niece, Jessie (Agnew) Moulton, in Southampton, Ontario.** Jean died 
on 23 December 1950 and was buried with her family at Greenwood Cemetery, Owen Sound. 

We get a sense of her life and personality in this letter to her aunt Jennie, 19 May 1927, the year of the 


great Fleming reunion.* 


Dear Aunt Jennie 


I have not had a letter for a long time and have been wondering if you are out on the farm 
these glorious days digging in the earth, wish I owned a bit of ground with a cabin like the 
enclosed, only possibly warmer, I have enough to furnish something about this size. Have 
you heard from Christina? She seems to be getting along with her venture. How is the 
reunion coming on? Tom Fleming stopped in one morning not so awfully long ago, but I 
was not yet dressed so did not see him. The school is winding up for the year, and all is over 
except Exams, and graduation which will pass into history June 8, and then Summer School 
will begin, run on for six weeks, and that will be over and so it goes on and on. You would be 
interested in seeing the groups who graduate, of course, the majority are youngsters, but right 
along there have been and are, men and women with white hair, but they are as peppy, and 
many of them more so, than those with fewer years to their credit. High school teachers are 
not obliged to have a degree. Hope all goes well. 


Sincerely, 
Jean 


Simon Havelock Agnew (1865-1937) 

In 1900 Simon Havelock was living in Rochester and married to Florence Wood (aka Whitmore). 

Born on 3 June 1865, Simon immigrated to Rochester, New York State, around 1891.“ According to 1900 
U.S. census records, he and Florence were living with Florence’s mother Jennie Wood. Simon was working 
as a servant (rather than a baker) and was a naturalized U.S. citizen. In the 1905 census, his occupation was 
“steward;” in 1910, it was manager of a country club. By 1920 he had become the proprietor of a restaurant 
in Greece, Monroe County, and their son Milton B was nine. He was back in Rochester in 1921, possibly 
running a restaurant.*! However, it may not have been for long. Florence died in April 1929 — her obituary 
listed Milton as surviving her, with no mention of her husband Simon. Simon died on 16 May 1937 in 
Kilsyth of a heart attack and was buried at Greenwood Cemetery with his niece Jessie Agnew, Herbert’s 
daughter. His sister Jean made some of the arrangements. 
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The son, Milton Bazel [sic] Agnew, found his way to Toronto, where he married Antoinette Champion 
on 15 October 1932, and their daughter was born. According to the City Directory, he and Antoinette were 
living in his hometown Greece, New York, in 1945. His final resting place was Booneville, Arkansas, where 
he died, 1 May 1999.” 


Table 5 Children of Simon Havelock Agnew (1865-1937) and Florence Wood / Whitmore (1870-1929) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Milton Bazel B. 5 August 1910, | Antoinette Charlotte | Daughter was born in Toronto about 1934. In 
Avon, NY Champion [1907- | 1940 they had returned to the United States where 
D. 1 May 1999 1961], from Milton worked at Eastman Kodak in Rochester. 
Booneville, Logan, | Toronto, m. 15 Oct. | Son Carl was born in 1942. After Antoinette died 
AR 1932, Toronto, ON Jin 1961, Oakland CA, Milton married Leona 


Lowery in Nevada (1964). 
Leona A. Lowery 
[?] m. 7 Jul. 1964, | Children: Jacqueline [1934-?] [Beck] 
Carson City, NV Carl Cecil. [1942-?] 

Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and Newspapers.com 


Herbert “Herb” Joseph Agnew (1867—1930) 

Jessie remembered her son Herbert Joseph as a painter. Born 31 October 1867, at age 23, he was boarding in 
Owen Sound and attending school, likely the Northern Business College. The 1891 Canada Census places him 
in Romney, Kent County, as a labourer at a mill, married to Nellie McGrath and with two children. They had 
married in Coatsworth Village, Kent County, 7 May 1896. 

Nellie was born in Elyria, Lorain, Ohio, 20 June 1872. Her father James McGrath had fought in the 8" 
Infantry Regiment of the Union Army in the Civil War from which her mother would receive a pension after 
he died in 1895. James McGrath moved his family from Ohio in 1883 to the Bothwell District (possibly Dawn 
Mills) in Southern Ontario and was the general manager of a large sawmill. 

By 1909 Herb and Nellie were in Owen Sound running the City Hotel at 740 Second Avenue East, where, 
according to the 1911 Canada Census, they were living with their four children: James, Jessie, Herb and Clare. 

James, then 18 years of age and 5 feet 9 2 inches tall, enlisted in the Canadian Expeditionary Force on 27 
November 1915. Posted to the 58" Battalion, he served as a private in France and Belgium. By good fortune, 
his only injury was a gunshot wound to the wrist in 1917.“ Although he had worked as a plumber before the 
war, he became a sailor on the Great Lakes on returning home. Both James and his father Herb claimed to be 
sailors in the 1921 Census. By then, Herb’s family was living in Kilsyth. 

James married Valmai McClelland from Gordon Lake in the Algoma District in 1935, and a few years later, 
they moved to Fort William / Thunder Bay. James became a Captain on the Great Lakes in 1926, retiring in 
1968. He died 14 May 1976 to be survived by his wife, sons Ken and Keith, and daughter Sheila. 

Herb left the hotel business and became a steward on steamers operated by the Dominion Transportation 
Company. It was noted in his obituary that the lake travellers found Herb pleasant and exceedingly helpful. 
His death on 20 January 1930 was completely unexpected. He was visiting his brother George in Ann Arbor as 
they prepared to go south for the rest of the winter. Jean must have been staying at the same time as she was the 


informant.” 
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Table 6 Children of Herbert Joseph Agnew (1867-1930) and Nellie McGrath (1872-1945) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


James Roy 


B. 6 Mar. 1897, 
Romney, Kent 
Co., ON. Marriage 
registration says 

he was born in 


Valmai Florence 
McClelland [1907- 
1991] from Algoma, 
ON; m.4 Dec. 1935 


James served in the CEF 1915-1919 in France and 
Belgium as a Private in 58" Battalion. 

When they married, James was a sailor and 
Florence a stewardess. In 1972, they were living in 
Fort William where James rose to Captain. 


Coatsworth 
D. 15 May 1976, Children: 
Thunder Bay — Kenneth Alfred [1936-2007] 
Capt. James R. Herbert Joseph [1938-1938] 
Agnew Keith James [1941-2012] 
Sheila [?] 
Jessie Louise B. 3 Jan. 1899, Melville Earl Melville was a barber when he enlisted as a private 
Renwick, Kent Moulton [1896- in CEK, March 1916. 
County 1951],m. 7 Nov. | When they married, Jessie was a stenographer and 
D. 1982 1922 Melville a farmer in Derby (around RR3 Tara) 


Three children: 

Melville Agnew [1926-1996] 

Violet Jean {1928-1991] 

Mona Yvonne [1935-2006] [Jackson] 


Herbert “Herb” 
Milton 


B. 13 July 1901, 
Romney, Kent Co 
D. 26 Sep. (?) 1978, 
Buried Maple Grove, 
Dundalk, ON 


Ruby Irene Hilts 
[1904-1989] Derby, 
m. 26 Jan. 1923 


According to the Voters Lists, Herb farmed in 
1935 in Kilsyth, and 1940 and 1965 in Dundalk. 
Herb and Ruby had 13 children: 

Lois Isabel [1923-2013] 

Milton Douglas [1924-1994] 

Clayton Alexander [1927-2019] 

Audrey Jolene [1929-1996] 

Doreen Lola [1931-1965] 

Betty Joan [1933-2011] 

Ross Herbert [ 1935-2016] 

Islay Marie [1937-?] 

Shirley Ann [1939-?] 

Donald Keith [1940-?] 

Doris Faye [1943-?] 

Wallace Murray [1943-1994] 

Beverley [1945-2] 


Clarence Douglas, aka 
Clare 


B. 6 Jan. 1911, 
Owen Sound. 

D. 30 September 
1985, Pontiac, 
Oakland, MI 


Buried in Dorchester 
Union Cemetery, 
Middlesex, ON. 
1985 


1 Nora Isobel/ 
Isabella Barbara 
Heis, Sheguindah 
[1908-2], 
Manitoulin, m. 8 


Sep. 1930 


2 Helen Lynette 
Shain [1915-?], 
born in Middlesex 
County, ON. They 
lived in Pontiac, 

MI. Her father, York 
Lynn Shain, died in 
Pontiac in 1973. 


Clarence was working as a clerking manager 

in Manitoulin when he met Isobel. They had 
twins Josephine Mary Isabelle and John Clarence 
Randolph in 1939. There was a stillbirth in 1943 
in Owen Sound. According to the baby’s death 
record, Clare was a labourer at Kennedy's Foundry. 
He and Nora were living in London ON in 1951 
when he crossed to Detroit seeking permanent 
residence. Lynette, his second wife, crossed the 
border on 16 October 1952. We presume Nora 
died. 


In 1955 he was a foreman at Pontiac Motors in 
Pontiac, MI, and living with Lynette Shain. They 
had one daughter, according to his obituary, Penny 
Lynn c. 1956. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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Milton C. J. Agnew (1871-1911) 
Milton C. J. (as he was often listed — for Charles James) took up the trade of miller while living in Kilsyth. 
Born on 21 June 1871, he married Clara Ann Benner (born 8 March 1870) on 29 December 1894. Her 
family had moved to Derby from Waterloo. The marriage seems to have been unsuccessful. In the 1900 U.S. 
Census, Clara was a nurse in North Dansville, NY, and Milton was not with her. Perhaps he was in Denver. 
In the 1910 U.S. Census, Milton, now a naturalized citizen, lived outside Rochester in his brother Simon’s 
home. There he died of tuberculosis on 27 February 1911. Clara had moved to Owen Sound to live with her 
family (1911). She returned to the United States to work as a nurse in Connecticut (1920 U.S. Census), and 
New York City (1925 and 1930 U.S. Census). She returned to Owen Sound and was buried with her sisters 
in Greenwood Cemetery in 1963. 


MILT OF 
ACNEW 
ono 


Fleming, Greenwood Cemetery. Photo by 
Gwen Harris 


In Closing 


Despite their migrations into New York State and Michigan, Jessie’s family seemed to stay in touch and help 
each other. Jean corresponded with other members of the large Fleming clan, such as her aunt Jennie in 
Owen Sound and cousin Stuart (son of Charles) in Syracuse, NY. Simon helped his brother Milton when 
they were in Rochester. George and Jean were with their brother Herbert during his last days. Gladstone, 
Wilda, and Jessie helped their aunt Jean in her final months. William’s son Victor in Flint, Michigan, used 
his uncle George as his reference on the 1942 U.S. Draft Registration card. 

Except for Mary Evangeline and George Harvey, all Jessie’s children and many grandchildren were 
brought home to Owen Sound and buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Branch, Ontario Genealogical Society 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); Family Search (familysearch.org) Google Books (books.google.com); 
Internet Archive (archive.org); Wikipedia (Wikipedia org) 


A) 


William Fleming wrote 1853 but William, their first son, was born October 1852. 
Melissa (Fleming) Brown, “Aunt Annie” (19 February c. 1938) Melissa probably wrote this as a letter to C.A. Fleming. 
FFP 

Roy Fleming (Garden Island, ON) to Dear Cousin C.A. [C.A. Fleming in Owen Sound] in a letter dated 14 October 
1903. FFP 

Observed by C.A. Fleming in “Jessie Fleming Agnew.” FFP 
Melissa Fleming Brown, “Aunt Annie” 

Canada Census record in 1901 has 1830 as James Agnew’s immigration year — suggesting that he arrived in Canada West 
when he was six years old. Coincidentally, Robert Linn’s wife was Margaret Agnew, born in Canada West — specifically 
Nelson Township in Halton County (according to the death record of her daughter Sarah Sinclair - https://familysearch. 
org/ark:/61903/1:1:JD5Q-VDN). Margaret was three years younger than James. Was Margaret related to James — 
perhaps a sister (though the dates are slightly off) or a cousin? There were several Agnew families in Nelson Township 
in 1851. We also know that Robert Linn’s parents settled in Milton, Halton County (see below). Did Robert Linn met 
Margaret Agnew in Halton, and might he have met James there as well? We were not able to find any Agnew listed in the 
1842 Canada West Census, or any marriage records for Robert Linn and Margaret Agnew, or Jessie Fleming and James 
Agnew. 

Date of birth for James Agnew in the 1901 Canada Census was 28 April 1824, and on his death registration was 
estimated at 1824. The 1871 Census of Canada indicated 1848, and the headstone at Greenwood Cemetery has 1846. 
We are not able to trace James’s birth in Ireland. 
The Linn farm is described in the [ustrated Atlas of the County of Grey, 1880, p 16. A member of the Linn family 
probably wrote the text transcribed below for the Atlas. “Robert Linn, of the Township of Derby, is the son of a linen 
manufacturer, in the county of Antrim, Ireland, where he was born in 1819; he came to Canada with his father’s family 
in 1833, settling in the neighbourhood of Milton, Halton County. When in his twenty-first year, Mr. Linn left his 
father’s home and engaged for a number of years in the lumber business, where the City of St. Paul, Minnesota now 
stands; but in 1847 disposed of his business there and returning to Canada, settled in the Township of Derby, in 1850 
where he purchased 400 acres from the Government of Ontario, and commenced hewing out a home in the wilderness. 
This object he has thoroughly succeeded in accomplishing, his farm being now acknowledged as one of the finest in the 
County of Grey.” Robert Linn’s farm was highly praised in “The Sessional Papers of the Ontario Legislative Assembly,” 
1890, Vol 3, P. 91. Google Books 

Grey County, Derby Township Abstract Index 1847-1958. Microfilm GSU171994, Archives of Ontario. The Linn farm 
is described in the J/lustrated Atlas of the County of Grey, 1880, p 16. A member of the Linn family probably wrote the 
text transcribed below for the Atlas. Nonetheless, the excellence of the Linn farm was generally recognized. 

1851 Census of Canada West, Derby and Indian Territory, James Agner [sic], Schedule: A. Ancestry. 

1861 Census of Canada West, Grey County, Derby Township, Agricultural Census, line 42, James Agnew, p. 79, 
Ancestry. Includes information about value of farm. 

871 Census of Canada: Derby, Grey North, Ontario; James Agnew, Family No: 140. Ancestry 

Minutes of Derby Township 1856-80. Microfilm GS2228, Archives of Ontario. 

Minutes of Derby Township 1856-80. Bylaw 162, 19 February 1869. Microfilm GS2228, Archives of Ontario. 

C.A. Fleming, “Jessie Agnew Fleming” (n.d.). FFP 

Land transactions are documented in the Abstract / Parcel Register Book, Grey (16) Derby, Book 135, Concession 5 to 7, 
available on the internet at onland.ca. Detail for Lot 7 Concession 6 may be found on p. 151 and for Lot 8 Concession 6 
on p. 158. ( https://www.onland.ca/ui/16/books/browse/ 1) 

Melissa (Fleming) Brown, “Aunt Annie” 

C.A. Fleming, “Jessie Fleming Agnew.” 

James Agnew, Ontario death registration (#11289, 14 March 1905) Archives of Ontario. Ancestry 

Janet Agnew, Ontario death registration (#017660, 6 May 1918) Archives of Ontario. Ancestry 

“Abide with Me” was written by Henry Francis Lyte in 1847 as a poem and set to music. It was popular across Christian 
denominations and was sung often at funerals. See Wikipedia 

Jessie Agnew (Owen Sound) to Dear James [brother in Owen Sound]. Note was dated 8 April 1910 and left for her 
brother at his home a few days before he died. FFP 
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25 


26 


27 


28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


36 


37 


38 
39 


40 


4] 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Quoted by C.A. Fleming in “Jessie Fleming Agnew,” c. 1918. FFR 

Ibid. Robert Finch was living on Markham Street in Toronto. The poem was dated 19 May 1918. 

“William A. Agnew Life-Long Derby Resident Is Dead,” Owen Sound Sun-Times, 23 February 1925, BGOGS Surname 
Collection. 

Mary Evangaline Batman, Death Registration, Ontario, Canada, Deaths, 1869-1938, 1943, and Deaths Overseas, 1939- 
1947, Archives of Ontario. Ancestry 

“Centennial Museum of Sheguiandah Little Current, Ontario.” Virtual Museum [website] See http://www. 
virtualmuseum.ca/sgc-cms/histoires_de_chez_nous-community_stories/pm_v2.php?id=story_line&lg=English&fl=0&ex 
=00000348 &sl=1761 &pos=1. 

John Fleming Agnew - Annie Jane Brown Ontario marriage registration (004132, 29 February 1888); Archives of 
Ontario. Ancestry, 

1911 Census of Canada, Manitoba, Winnipeg, (district 24) Winnipeg City (sub-district 12), John E Agnew; Ancestry. 
John Fleming Agnew, Ontario death registration (018537, 7 February 1920); Archives of Ontario. Ancestry. 

“Mr John Agnew of Belleville Died Thursday ” Owen Sound Sun-Times, 6 February 1930. BGOGS Surname Collection 
Michigan, Death Records, 1867-1950, Mrs. Bertha Agnew. Ancestry 

Michigan, Death Records, 1867-1950, George H. Agnew, index, Ancestry 

USS. City Directories, 1822-1995, Rochester City Directory 1889. Ancestry. Jean H Agnew, nurse, was boarding at 299 
Monroe Avenue. In spite of the middle initial of H., this might have been Jean. However, there is a photo of a Jennie 
Agnew of the 1889 class in the Rochester City General Hospital School of Nursing Collection. (https://nyheritage.org/ 
collections/rochester-city-general-hospital-school-nursing-collection). 
John T. Horton, “Chapter X. Capitalists promote piety and learning” in History of northwestern New York: Erie, 
Niagara, Wyoming, Genesee and Orleans Counties, Vol 1, Part III (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co. Inc, 
1947) p. 267. 
Julian Park, A History of the University of Buffalo, 1846-1917 (Buffalo: Buffalo Historical Society, 1918), p. 158. Internet 
Archive 

“Miss Jean Agnew Passes on Friday” and ”Tribute to Derby Native Jean Agnew,” 22 January 1951 in different 
newspapers. Clippings in a “Family scrap book” owned by Tracey Antaya, daughter of Karl and Islay Fleming. 

Ibid. 
Jean Agnew (Buffalo, NY) to Jennie Fleming [aunt in Owen Sound] in letter dated 19 May 1927. FFP. Notes: Christina 
(1867-1945) was a cousin, daughter of Donald Fleming, and Tom Fleming might have been her cousin T.A. Fleming 
(1874-1959,) son of John and living in Cuyahoga, Ohio. 

1920 United States Federal Census, Simon Agnew, Greece, Monroe, New York; Ancestry. Notes immigration year of 
1891. Simon, Florence and son Milton were living in Greece, Monroe, New York. 

Rochester Business Directory, under Restaurants: Agnew, Simon H. Rouse Rd near Lexington. Ancestry 

US., Social Security Applications and Claims Index, 1936-2007, Ancestry. 

Nellie McGrath, “Ohio, County Births, 1841-2003.” FamilySearch 

Canada, WWI CEF Personnel Files, 1914-1918, James Agnew, 838002, Library and Archives Canada, 

“Mr Herb Agnew Dies Suddenly While On Visit,” Owen Sound Sun-Times, 20 January 1930. BGOGS Surname 
Collection. 
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Forest Lawn 


Photograph of James Fleming’s stately Forest Lawn home. Can just catch a glimpse of the upper part 
of a carriage passing in front of the house with driver and passenger. Date undetermined. 


Courtesy of Marilyn (MacLeod) Kushnizr, great-granddaughter. 
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CHAPTER 10.0 


James Fleming and Grace Robertson 


a ce 


1825-1917 | 1828-1918 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham James Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Agnew Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


James Fleming (1830—1910) 


Married — At the residence of the bride’s father, Mr. James 
Fleming, second son to the Laird of Springfield, Derby, to Miss 
Grace Robertson, eldest daughter of Mr. Robt. Robertson, 9th 
Concession of Derby [Marriage Notice, 29 April 1853]' 
Both born in Perthshire, James and Grace may have known each other 
as children. James was poetic in his courting the young Grace whom 
he married on 29 April 1853.” Over the next twenty years, they raised 
a family of twelve children as determined, talented and resourceful as 
their parents. 


Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 

Grace's parents, Robert Robertson and Janet (McLaren), emigrated, in 
1852,° from Dowally, Perthshire, to Derby Township with their family of 
three grown sons, two daughters, and a young boy.’ A decade earlier, in 
1841, the entire Robertson family was in Kindallachan, Dowally, where 


Robert was a labourer.’ In 1851, Robert and some of his family lived a James Fleming - c 1867. 
Fleming Family Photos 


few miles south in Guay, where Robert had a job as a potato flour worker.® 
Grace that year might have been working as a servant to a Cameron family 
in Dunkeld.’ 

Kindallachan in Dowally parish is nearly next door (about six km south) to the Fleming home at 
Kirrandrum in Logierait parish. James was only five months older than Grace—he was born on 19 January 
1830 and she on 3 June 1830. Might they have known each other as children? Did their parents know each 
other, perhaps through the Baptist church? Did the Flemings send the Robertsons information about Derby? 
Or was the coming together of these two families in Kilsyth sheer happenstance? 
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James was eloquent in his Valentine poem of 1852, in which he proclaimed his love for a “Sydenham 
friend.” Sydenham was the former name for Owen Sound. Grace must have been that friend. 


No verdant vale, no spicey gale 
Can eer to me such charms impart 
As those bright eyes where cupid lies 
And aims his arrows at my heart 


Then take the kiss contained in this 
And let this heart be only thine, 

This happy day say, only say, 

Youll join your heart along with mine.® 


James’s brother William gave an account of an asutere and restrained wedding. 


‘They were married at her father’s home on Lot N. % 7 Con 9 Derby, by the Baptist 
Minister. Those present were the immediate relatives, no unusual show or dancing was 
indulged in; they removed to their home at once. [William Fleming] 9 


At Home 
No dancing would ever occur in James’s home—at least, not when he was there. There was one occasion 
when James came home to find a party underway. The children and their friends were having an impromptu 
square dance to tunes played on violin and mouth organ. James, who returned unexpectedly, was “shocked 
and angry.”!° 

But the home was not without music. James played the organ every Sunday morning and sang hymns. 
Minerva, his daughter, remembered the mornings fondly: 


He sang well and taught us all to sing while we were young and later sent us to singing 
school, every day our house was full of music — my earliest recollections of my father was 
hearing him playing the organ early Sunday morning and singing “I ought to love my 
mother, she loved me long ago — there is on earth no other, that ever loved us so, when in my 
cradle lying, or on her gentle breast, she softly hushed my crying, and lulled her babe to rest” 
(This is just the 1* stanza)”. [Minerva C. Fleming]"! 


Minerva reflected further on her father’s parenting: 


He had a deep sense of God’s nearness and our other dependencies upon His goodness and 
mercy. He was very strict with us all, requiring us to attend church and prayer meeting no 
matter how inclement the weather — to him it was the Lord’s house and service and no excuse 
except illness was adequate for our absence — “he that knoweth to do good and doeth it not 
shall be beaten with many stripes’ was not spoken for our admonition in vain. He had a 
keen sense of humor and enjoyed a joke, was fond of company, we were always at liberty to 
entertain houseguests and could be sure of father being cordial with our friends. Because of 
mother’s illness, father had to be both father and mother to us - he was a natural born nurse 
and took good care of us. He ought to have been a doctor. [Minerva C. Fleming]'° 


James and Grace had their twelve children between 1855 and 1873 in the log cabin James and John had 
built on the north half of Lot 9 Concession 6. They lost their last child, the two-year-old Ernest Victor, to 
whooping cough." 
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Forest Lawn: A Laird’s Estate 

James had aspirations to be a Scottish laird. The wedding notice placed in The Comet on 29 April 1853 
described James as the second son to the “Laird of Springfield Derby.” His main farm was “Forest Lawn,” 
one hundred acres at the north half of Lot 9 Concession 6. Over the next ten years, he acquired other 
properties. From time to time, he sold small parts of Forest Lawn to the growing village of Kilsyth. In 
1893 he had 93 acres remaining, of which 75 were in crop or pasture, 15 were still wooded, and five were 
swampland.” 

By the mid-1870s, James felt he was well enough off to build a new home from stone quarried on the 
farm. The house had two stories and 13 rooms; the ceilings were 9 feet 8 inches high on the lower floor and 
a lofty 9 feet on the second floor. A woodcut published in the 1880 Ilustrated Atlas of County of Grey shows a 
very gracious house of Gothic Revival style with gables adorned with vergeboards, the roof ridge with finials 
running its length, ample windows, a sheltering verandah and a grand circular drive. It was an estate worthy 
of a Scottish laird. 


sess PARED ey 600 nm ee 
Forest Lawn: From Illustrated Atlas of the County of Grey 1880 '° 


Grace suffered a severe stroke in 1868 when still relatively young—possibly when she gave birth to the 
twin girls, Mary and Martha.'’ She had to manage her household for another ten years in the log house until 
the new stone house was ready to receive the family. 

One of the first occasions for entertaining was a birthday party held for James in January 1880. 


Birthday: Kilsyth News: Last Friday evening a very enjoyable time was spent at the residence 
of James Fleming, Esq., when a large number of “sisters, and the cousins, and the aunts” of 
the family, together with other relatives, and neighbors, met to congratulate the above named 
gentleman on the attainment of his fiftieth year. The only feature wanting to make the 
evening an entire success was the presence of the Host’s twin brother, who through the action 
of unavoidable circumstances was unhappily detained at home. [ The Advertiser, 22 January 
1880] 
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Perhaps more than music, James loved his garden, which he designed to echo what he had known in 
Scotland. 


His ruling passion was Trees — ‘Forest Lawn’ deserved its name because of the great number 
and variety of rare trees and plants he brought from all parts of the country and assembled 
according to a plan, following it so far as possible that of the estate of the Duke of Athole 
(which was my father’s ideal) in Dunkeld, Scotland — where every field is encircled by trees 
— while we were staying in Dunkeld [in 1903] with our cousins, Jeanie, Bella, Tom and 
Andrew Smith, we have the pleasure of visiting this beautiful estate. [Minerva C. Fleming]'* 


Family at Forest Lawn 
c. 1895. Best guess: 
Left to right: Front: 
Clara with Florence 
on lap, Margaret, 
Jessie — standing on the 
right with the chair. 
Back: Minerva, John 
Charles, and James 
Alfred. Colourized by 
MyHeritage. Courtesy 
of Marilyn (McLeod) 


Kushnir 


Minerva would have known first hand her father’s admiration of the Atholl Estate at Pitlochry in 
Perthshire from their travels in Perthshire with Roy Fleming and aunt Jennie in 1903. 

(Mrs.) Grace Luckhart wrote about the beauty of the Forest Lawn estate in BC Province in 1957. She 
recalled that “the first garden I ever saw that really bowled me over and remains in my memory was an 
unforgettable sight was on the way to Inglis Falls.” She was riding with her father on the way to Inglis Falls to 
take grain to the mill. 


It was still early forenoon when we passed through Keady and went along to the next little 
town, Kilsyth, and the garden that made such an impression on me and for a long time 
spoiled every other garden I ever saw. In fact, it still does. 


It was at the foot of a long hill, with what seems to me from this distance to have been acres 
of clipped lawns and shaped evergreen trees. There was a white picket fence and gravelled 


walks. It was beautiful and orderly and sort of the end of the road for me. 


“It’s Fleming’s place,” Dad said as we drove on."” 


It made an impression that never faded, though Grace Luckhart later visited many grand gardens in 
France, England, California, and British Columbia. 
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Land Transactions 


James made several land purchases as investments. His first was 
the northeast quarter of Lot 9 Concession 8 of 50 acres bought 
from Samuel Bricker” for $600 in April 1861. In April 1906, 
he sold the quarter, still wooded, to Alex Sinclair for $2,000. 
James picked up another 15 acres in July 1870 from John 
Johnson for $200, which he sold in January 1876 to David 
Livingston for $260. 

Nearby, in March 1863, he bought 200 acres at Lot 8 
Concession 9, also from Samuel Bricker, for $900. Most of this 
—180 to 188 acres—James kept wooded, not selling the timber 
until around 1900. The lot was listed in his will in 1910 as 
valued at $2,000, and all his properties at $8,200. 

Several lots had been designated for the village in the 
Kilsyth Plan of 1888: No. 64, a large lot, and smaller lots 65 
and 66 along on Mill St (7 Concession Road), and lots 63 
to 55 west to east along Main Street. In 1896 he sold lots 61, 
62, and 63 for $645 to Frances Chisholm Grieve, a married 
woman, with the proviso that no one “can have any right or 


oe “> te = : So 
James Planing (ad) Fleming Family Phoiws privilege hereafter to make or sell spirituous or malt liquors 
on any of said lots”—otherwise, the lands go back to James.”! 
“The Flemings,” as Ruth Larmour observed, “never missed an opportunity to apply their convictions!” 
Frances’s husband was James Simpson Grieve, a tea planter from Scotland. That year (1896), Grieve took over 


from James the position of postmaster for Kilsyth. 


Table 1 Assessment Rolls 


Derby Township Assessment Rolls 1879 to 1898 (Archives of Ontario) 
Acres 1878 1885 1890 1898 
James |Con6N %Lot 9 95 $2,550 $3,400 $3,700 $3,400 
No 62 Kilsyth 3/8 $300 $350 Sold 
No 54 Kilsyth 1/2 $200 $100 
Con 8 NE %Lot 9 50 $650 $900 $800 $1,000 
Con 9 Lot 8 195 $1,600 $2300 $2,300 $3,000 
TOTAL $4,800 $6,900 $7,350 $7,500 
Community 


James was well known in Derby Township as a tax collector, a role that paid reasonably well. James's first 
appointment was in 1865, when he shared the position with James Cochrane and again in 1866. To qualify 
as a collector, the candidate had to furnish “fidelity bonds” of $1,500, a substantial amount for the time, 

and obtain sureties. In 1866 James Cochrane engaged James Agnew (brother-in-law to James Fleming) 

and Lachlin Beaton as his guarantors; James Fleming called on his brothers Donald and Charles to be his 
guarantors. By 1873 there was only one collector, and applicants had to bid for the office. Usually, the lowest 
bidder won: James successfully underbid James Cochrane in 1873, and Cochrane did the same to James 

in 1875. Tax collection turned into an annual contest between James Fleming, James Cochrane, and Irwin 
Follis — until finally, in the late 1870s, James quit. Instead, on 1 April 1876, he became the postmaster for 
Kilsyth, which he held for 20 years.” 
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The Music Business 

Much as James loved Forest Lawn, he may not have loved farming. He began selling musical instruments 
and supplies in Kilsyth in the 1880s. Coincidentally his brother William was in the same line of business in 
Owen Sound. Did they talk about suppliers and terms? We can’t know, although there was one bit of family 
gossip that suggested the brothers were estranged over a business transaction to do with William’s payment 
(or non-payment) of an organ purchased from James—details long forgotten. 


SOVERIIEBESES- 


- JAMES FLAMING & 30 


109 POULETT ST., OWEN BOUND, 
— AGENTS FOR 


THE “BELL” and “DOMINION” ORGANS and PIANOS, 
And New: Raymond Sewing Machines, 


Also dealers in all kinds of Mugic and Musical Instramenta, very Cheap, Instruments 
toned and ropaired, Second hand Organa to rent, We invite everyone to yoo our goods, 


Advertisement for James Fleming & Co. c. 1892 


James opened his music store in Owen Sound at 109 Poulett Street in 1891 or 1892 after William closed 
his shop. James had his town residence next door at 107 (near the corner of Second Avenue East and Ninth 
Street East). In 1892, according to Rutherford’ Directory of Owen Sound, his daughters Clara and Mary were 
living there. 

James was an accomplished organist and knowledgeable about organs, pianos, violins, banjos, guitars, 
mouth organs. He sold them all. The Music Club, to which he likely belonged, was one of his customers.” 
He also sold treadle sewing machines from Charles Raymond Manufacturing Co. in Guelph. By 1898 he 
had added bicycles to his stock. 

‘The reed organ had become exceedingly popular in 
parlours of Victorian Ontario. Like the piano, it was 
an upright keyboard instrument. The sound, however, 
was produced from a set of two bellows that forced air 
against metal tongues of various lengths, causing the 
tongues to vibrate. In principle, the organ was similar 
to an accordion. The reed organ had the advantages 
of being small enough to fit into the parlour and 
needing very little maintenance. Small reed organs in 
Canada in the mid-1800s were known as melodeons, 
and larger models, made after 1860, as harmoniums. 
Ontario had many companies making both organs 
and pianos. James bought from Dominion in 
Bowmanville, Bell in Guelph, and Berlin in Kitchener. 


Thousands were produced each year during the height 
of their popularity 1870-1910.% Organ in Springfield House in Leith, ON similar to 
organs James sold. Photo by Janet McNally, 2014. 
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James sometimes enlisted others to sell his stock. In this story told by Bruce Fleming, a grandson to 
Charles and grand-nephew to James, Roy Fleming was the sales intermediary. 


James Fleming evidently ran a modestly successful retail trade in selling these organs. A few 
of them bearing his name prominently in gold letters are still to be found in the area of Bruce 
and Grey Counties. 


James always had an eye out for trade and evidently paid commissions to those who might 
furnish customers. With this background, when his nephew Roy Fleming of Kilsyth was 
taking up a teaching post at Alliston, Ontario, James suggested to Roy that he keep an eye 
out for potential customers inferring that there would be rewards for such contacts. This 
would be about the year 1897. 


By the time Roy was well settled in the Alliston community and become acquainted 

with various families, winter had arrived. By chance, Roy made the acquaintance of a 

likely prospect for the sale of an organ. It was a local family with a daughter with musical 
aspirations. “Uncle James” was informed, and he lost no time in transporting a new organ by 
horse and sleigh to Alliston, a distance of over 60 miles. Upon arrival, James, accompanied 
by Roy, visited the prospective customers and moved the organ from the sleigh to the parlour 
of their home. 


The organ looked rather magnificent in the somewhat humble surroundings. Its case was 
finished, unlike most organs, in a light varnish finish with no darkening stain. To Roy’s 
surprise, Uncle James sat down at the keyboard and played a medley of popular tunes. James 
had no formal musical training; thus, his musical skill must have been developed by a keen 
musical ear, no doubt attributable to his Celtic background. 


The prospective customers were virtually entranced by the music produced. One must 
remember that the only music they heard by way of entertainment would be perhaps a local 
fiddler. In any event, they were pleased with the musical qualities of the organ but, for some 
reason, took a dislike to the light varnished finish of the instrument. Roy observed later that 
he had never before nor since seen an organ finished in other than a dark shade of stain. 


At this feint, Roy left the protagonists and only later learned that the sale of the organ had 
been achieved. However, no commission was ever paid. Uncle James explained that there was 
considerable haggling over the sale, and thus there was nothing in the transaction for Roy. 
Parsimony is another Celtic tradition. [Bruce Fleming]” 


It is conceivable that James took over William’s business. In 1890 William placed a full-page 
advertisement in the Union Publishing Companys 1890 Farmers and Business Directory. James ran the same 
ad except for a name change in the 1892 Farmers’ and Business Directory. In 1895, Owen Sound, with its 
population of 8,000, had four stores: James Fleming’s plus businesses by S$. Connell, John Sloan, and T.D. 
Thomas. 

James continued to list as Jas Fleming and Co. in the 1898 Western Ontario Gazetteer and the 1898 
Farmers and Business Directory. His last listing in the Farmers’ Directory was in 1901, and he closed the store 


by 1903. 
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Property 

Soon after closing the music store, James retired to 1157 Fourth Avenue East, a two-storey brick house 
with a simple open gable roof and a front-covered porch. It was a short walk for James to the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ at Salvation Corners at the intersection of Fourth Avenue East and Tenth Street.” 

James may have surprised his family in 1903 or 1904 when he bought a remote island of 15% acres in the 
Fishing Islands on Lake Huron. (He sold the island to his daughter Clara for $175 in 1905.*”) James and 
his son James Alfred (aka Jim) built a small fishing camp on the sheltered east side of Sunset, looking toward 
Main Station, where his daughter Jessie and her husband Robert Nelson had built their cabin. The cabin was 
a bit rough-and-ready but suited James and Clara very well for those few years before his death. 


Passings 

Grace’s family, the Robertsons, were blessed with the long lives of the Highland Scots. But Grace died at age 
69 after thirty years of suffering effects from a stroke. ** We have no description of her, no remembrance, no 
image. Perhaps because of the stroke, she stayed close to home and out of group photographs. On 24 April 
1899, in her stately Kilsyth home, she succumbed to “la grippe,” a virulent influenza, after a few days of 
illness.” 

James lived another eleven years, dying at his home in Owen Sound on 21 April 1910. The obituary 
reported that he had had a lingering illness for six months. According to the medical certificate, James 
suffered from an enlarged prostate, but cystitis killed him.*” Penicillin to treat such infections would not 
be invented until 1928. The obituary writer paid homage to James's pioneer beginnings, recognized his 
membership in the Kilsyth Disciples Church, remembered his ten years in the music business and his love of 
music, and especially noted his participation in “affairs of the township.”*! 

His last will-and-testament expressed the wishes of an exactingly precise man, who knew where every 
penny went, and who would be fair and equitable in the distributions.** His real estate, savings, and modest 
investments amounted to about $18,000. He instructed his three executors: John William Charles Fleming, 
his son who was a medical doctor in Pewamo, Michigan; Clara Fleming, his daughter who probably helped 
him the most during his declining years; and C.A. Fleming, his nephew and trusted advisor; to sell all his 
property and belongings by public auction excluding Forest Lawn. The farm and house on the north half of 
Lot 9, Concession 6, James left open for a family member to buy at a price acceptable to the executors. Mary 
Ella and her husband George Wyllie quickly offered and, with some financial assistance from C.A. and Clara, 
bought it for $6,000 on 10 September 1910.*° 

James distributed his legacy fairly evenly with $1,000 in cash to be immediately sent to Jean Walmsley 
in Los Angeles and James Alfred Fleming in Seattle. All others would receive up to $1,600 less any money 
they owed their father at the time of his death. James kept a strict accounting: John William Charles owed 
$1,000, Martha Thorkildson—$290, Jessie and Minnie each—$100. There was one twist—Martha would 


receive her inheritance as an annuity. 
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Lives of the Children 


All the girls were home for this sitting. Jessie married in March 1880 and Jean in December 1879, and 
Maggie left Kilsyth around 1881. Therefore, 1880 is the likely year. Clara is at the end of the front row on 
the left and Margaret “Maggie” on the right. The two girls between Clara and Maggie look older than the 
ones in the back—they would be Jessie, beside Clara, and Jean, with a wedding ring on her finger, beside 
Maggie. Minerva stood in the back row on the left, beside the twins Martha and Mary Ella, who were a year 
younger than Minerva. Unfortunately, we do not have a group picture of the boys. 


Daughters of James and Grace Fleming c 1880. Colorized and enhanced by MyHeritage. 
Courtesy of Marilyn (McLeod) Kushnir 


The children departed one by one to make their way with chosen careers and partners. The eldest, 
Alexander Robert, homesteaded in Saskatchewan in the 1880s and did well in construction in Regina. His 
brother Robert went to Chicago and joined the Salvation Army. Seven of the eleven children who reached 
adulthood emigrated to the United States: Robert, Jean, Margaret, James Alfred, Minerva, Martha, and John 
Charles. Only three—Jessie, Clara, and Mary—stayed in Ontario. Four entered the medical profession: John 
Charles and James Alfred studied in Detroit to become physicians, Margaret and Martha trained as nurses. 
Given their grounding at home in the Church of the Disciples of Christ, all had a strong religious faith, 
especially Robert and Martha, who became Pentecostal missionaries. Music was another quality expressed 
best in Minerva, who became the music director for the school system in Ponoma, California. Jumping two 
generations, Margaret’s granddaughter, Nancy Van De Vate, received acclaim as a composer of operas and 
classical pieces. 

The following sections tell what we know of their lives, struggles and accomplishments, family ties, and 
legacy. 10.1 Alexander, 10.2 Jessie [Nelson], 10.3 Jean [Walmsly], 10.4 Robert Alexander, 10.5 Clara, 10.6 
Margaret Florence [Hayes], 10.7 James Alfred “Dr. Jim,” 10.8 Minerva, 10.9 Mary [Wylie] and Martha 
[Thorkildson], 10.10 John William Charles “Dr. Jack.” 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Paper; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Branch, Ontario Genealogical Society. 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com) 


1 Marriage notice for 29 April 1853 in Index to Births, Marriage and Deaths by BGOGS. 
Lois McNaught, Fleming Family History (2012) — marriage date, birthdate and place from Lois McNaught’s research. FFP 
and Grey Roots Museum and Archives 

3H. Belden and Co., “Biographical Directory of Grey County Subscribers,” [//ustrated Atlas of the County of Grey, 1880. 
(Offset Edition — Port Elgin, 1971) p 44 

4 The census record for Robert Robertson and his family in the 1861 Canada West Census lists Robert Robertson (60) 
farmer; wife Janet (52); offspring Robert (24), Donald (22), John (20); Charlotte (17); and Thomas (11). All are marked 
as Church of Scotland, but in the 1871 Census this is corrected to Baptist. Ancestry 

5 Inthe 1841 Scotland Census, Robert (40) and Janet (30) Robertson were in Dowally Parish, with a Robert 
Robertson(age 80 - probably the father), children Grace (10), James (8), Elspeth (6), Robert (4) Donald (2), John (1) . 
1841 Scotland Census. Parish: Dowally; ED: 2; Page: 7; Line: 1350; Year: 1841 Ancestry 

6 The Robertson family in 1851 consisted of Robert (49), Janet (42), John (10), James (9 — should be 19), Margaret (8), 
Charlette (6), Thomas (1). 1851 Scotland Census. Parish: Dowally; ED: 2; Page: 2; Line: 18. Ancestry 

7 851 Scotland Census. Parish: Dunkeld; ED: 1; Page: 16; Line: 18. Ancestry 

8 James's Valentine was found in Roy Fleming’s papers. The rhyme scheme is basically A B C B. 


If Derby east and Derby west 
And Derby north and Derby south 
Were one ample piece of parchment 
And parchment of the best. 
If Derby oaks and Derby pines 
Were each a grey goose quill, 
If Derby’s rivers far and near 
with ink their banks could fill. 
If every son in Derby 
And every daughter too 
Could write with locomotive speed 
And lend an aid there to. 
The parchment would be much too small, 
The quills would scanty prove, 
The ink would fair, the scribes too few 
To chronicle my love. 
This love I send my Sydenham friend 
O’er Derby hills to thee 
Soon may it reach thy Sydenham home 
And kindly welcomed be. 
Oh then as hard as Derby oak 
Must be that heart of thine 
If thou refuse my earnest prayer 
To be my Valentine. 
Accept the kiss contained in this 
To greet you on this happy day 
When birds in pairs forget their cares 
And yield to mirth and sportive play. 
No verdant vale, no spicey gale 
Can e’er to me such charms impart 
As those bright eyes where cupid lies 
And aims his arrows at my heart. 
Then take the kiss contained in this 
And let this heart be only thine, 
This happy day say, only say, 
You'll join your heart along with mine. 
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William Fleming, “The Settlement of the Family in Derby” (1918) FFP 

History of Derby Township 1839 to 1972, p. 222 

Minerva C. Fleming, “Memories of My Father — James Fleming” (August 1941.) FFP 

Luke 12:47 

Minerva C. Fleming, “Memories of My Father — James Fleming” 

Pertussis (whooping cough) is a respiratory disease, with severe coughing and sometimes vomiting. In the late 1800s, 
before it was known that a bacterium was the cause and long before a vaccine was developed, pertussis killed 5 out of 
every 1000 children under five. See Museum of Healthcare [website] 

1893 Assessment Rolls, Derby Township Grey Co. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 

H. Belden and Co., Mustrated Atlas of the County of Grey, 1880. 

The Advertiser, April 28, 1899 — from The Owen Sound Advertiser, Births, Marriages & Deaths January 2, 1899 to 
December 28, 1900. BGOGS. 

Minerva C. Fleming, “Memories of My Father — James Fleming” 

Grace Luckhart, “Memories of Some Gardens,” The Province (Vancouver, BC) 17 August 1957. Pages 8 and 17. 
Newspapers.com 

Samuel Bricker and his family lived in Saugeen Township, Bruce County, in the Port Elgin area. Gwen Harris, co-author 
for this family history, is a descendant. 

Instrument 3226, 21 January 1896, Township of Derby, Copybook. Archives of Ontario. Microfilm GSU 1673418 22 
Post Offices and Post Masters, Library and Archives Canada (https://www.bac-lac.gc.ca/eng/discover/ postal-heritage- 
philately/post-offices-postmasters/Pages/item.aspx?]dNumber=9465 &) 

Melba Morris Croft. Fourth Entrance to Huronia - The History of Owen Sound, (Stan Brown Printers Ltd: Owen Sound. 
1890) news item on p.220, directory listing p. 245 

Helmut Kallmann, and Tim Classey. “Reed organs” The Canadian Encyclopedia, 15 December 2013, Historica Canada. 
Also “Reed Organ” (n.d) New World Encyclopedia. [Webpage] 

Bruce Fleming. “James Fleming — organs” (19 Feb 1997) FFP 

These were the affiliations of the churches in 1917 according to Vernon’s Town of Owen Sound. (Hamilton: Henry 
Vernon 1917). 

Property records, Registry Office, Walkerton, Ontario. 

“Death of Mrs. Jas. Fleming,” Zhe Owen Sound Advertiser, Births, Marriages & Deaths, January 2, 1899 to December 
28, 1900, p. 25. BGOGS 

Ibid. 

James Fleming, death. Ontario, Canada, Deaths and Deaths Overseas, 1869-1947. Archives of Ontario. Ancestry. 
“ Death of Mr. James. Fleming,” Owen Sound Times Births, Marriages & Deaths January 6, 1910 to December 29, 
1910, pp. 31-32. BGOGS 

Estate of James Fleming, #4786, Surrogate Court of Grey County, Archives of Ontario, MS887, Reel 591. 

Abstract Land Index, Grey County, Township of Derby, Lot 9, Concession 6. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 
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CHAPTER 10-1 


Alexander Robert Fleming 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Flor- 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 ence [Hayes] 


1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Alexander Robert Fleming (1855-1933) 


“I know that he was a religious, good living man and was a loving and gentle husband and father,”' wrote his 
granddaughter Marilyn (McLeod) Kushnir. Alexander had died before Marilyn was born, but her mother, 
Grace (Fleming) McLeod, would tell her about his generosity and accomplishments. 

Born on 25 July 1855, Alexander Robert was James and Grace’s first child and Alexander and Jeans’s 
second grandson.” He went by the name Alex and, in later years, the initials A.R.. We will use Alex. 

At C.A. Fleming’s request, Alex wrote a short memoir around 1910. He began: 


I was born July 25, 1857, received part of my education at the school near my Grandfather 
Robertson's farm on the 9th Concession and the balance in the Kilsyth school, which 
terminated when I got as far as the 4th reader. [A.R. Fleming] * 


Stop: 1857 was not his birth year; 1855, as engraved on his headstone in the Regina Cemetery, was the 
correct year. Despite the variations inferred by the censuses, we are confident that he was born before his 
sister Jessie, whose year was 1856, and after his parents married in 1853. 

From his earliest years, Alex exhibited a capacity for hard work, drive, independence, and resourcefulness. 
He grew up in pioneer times, and much of his youth must have been spent on laborious farm chores while 
also attending school in Derby Township. 


Schooling 

The first school he attended was S.S. No. 4, a log schoolhouse built in 1855 on Lot 7, Concession 9, on a 
half-acre that Alex’s grandfather Robert Robertson had sold to the Township. The year was probably 1863 
when Alex was eight years old.* The distance between the school and his home was three or four kilometres? 
—a long walk for such a young boy—whereas S.S No.3, built in 1856, was much closer. Alex went to S.S. 
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No. 3 for his Fourth Form, likely in 1869. 

It is interesting to consider the nature of Alex’s education and how it provided the knowledge and skills he 
would need. By 1863, the curriculum in Ontario for common (elementary) schools had been standardized to 
cover the three Rs (writing, reading and arithmetic) and to use an integrated series of five readers published 
by the Irish Commissioners of National Education. The first- and second-level books built up language skills, 
and the third and fourth advanced spelling, grammar, geography, and literary appreciation.° The Fourth Book 
of Reading Lessons (1868) explained that the teaching objective was “to enlarge the mind” and plant “ideas 
and sentiments favourable to the culture of a generous, patriotic spirit.”” 


The pupil, having been enabled by means of his earlier Exercise to read with ease and 
intelligence, is presented in this volume with a collection of interesting extracts, chiefly in the 
form of narrative, which is peculiarly attractive to the youthful mind. 


At the same time, they embody facts and phenomena of a most instructive character, with 
which it is desirable the pupil should, at this stage of his progress, become acquainted.* 


The 1868 Fourth Reader had titles about “The Hudson Bay Company,” “The Chinook Indians,” by Paul 
Kane, and “The Prairies of North America.” This passage might have lodged in his memory: 


The term “prairie,” first applied to the plains of North America by the French settlers, 
signifies a meadow, and very appropriate is it, as the vast tracts of land which it is used to 
designate are unsurpassed in verdant richness in any part of the earth.” 


Alex, like most students, did not continue to the Fifth Book to study “astronomy, hydrostatics, and 
pneumatics”!? or work with more advanced “algebra, mensuration, geometry, bookkeeping.”'' His father 
needed him on the farm. 


Childhood 
Alex was an observant child with a precocity for measurements. Years later, he wrote his recollections of the 
Fleming homestead for a family reunion in 1922. 


I well remember that built-in-1849 house [Alexander and Jean’s second house] with its large 
stone fireplace that served for all heating and cooking purposes. The fire opening was about 
4 ft wide, and 4 ft high with a hearth of flagstones and a crane that would accommodate 2 
or 3 kettles and the griddle whereon Grandmother baked the oat cakes and Bannock and 
shortbread, and according to my memory, such short bread has not been baked since. [A.R. 
Fleming] '* 


Alex could quickly run across the road from his father’s farm to his grandfather's and spend time with 
Alexander and Jean. He treasured the gifts he received from his grandfather. One item was the Gaelic family 
Bible.!? He added further remembrances in his letter to his cousin, C.A., for the 1922 reunion. 


T also have 1 % inch auger [drill] — it looks more like an oversized gimlet [hand tool for 
drilling small holes] that Grandfather said belonged to his grandfather. It is blacksmith made 
and marked with a Cold Chisel 1735. Grandfather’s watch has a date 1824 that may bea 
date of repairing, but I took it as the date of purchase. It was given by Grandfather to my 
father for going with him from Vaughan to Owen Sound to spy out the land and is 

thereby intimately associated with the ground whereon you stand. It has passed to the 4" 
Generation to my son Alexander James [James Harold]'* — and I hope the names may be 
perpetuated. [A.R. Fleming]"” 
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Leaving Home 
He worked his father’s land for about five years. When James refused to transfer the 50 acres on Lot 9 
Concession 8 to him, Alex left home to harvest crops for other farmers and, by this means, saved enough 
money to attend a business school. And then he got the bug to go West. 

Alexander’s account has all the qualities of a classic father-son conflict: Eldest son asks his father for what 
he feels is his due, father refuses, son leaves. But James did give his eldest son Alexander’s gold watch, and 
Alex came home from Saskatchewan to be with his father when James was dying in 1910.'° 


Early in life, my father [learned?] me to work and being strong physically as well as willing I 
done my share of the work of making a home till the day I became of age July 25, 1878, at 
which time I asked my father for the 50 acre wood lot on the 8" Concession. This he refused 
to do, and I considered that I had done my duty and was entitled to something. 


Then there was nothing more said regarding the smaller area I left home the next day for 
Burgoyne [hamlet west of Kilsyth] a good farming district where I knew there was plenty of 
work as harvest was just coming on. I obtained work earning $20 for a month, and by the 
middle of December had earned almost enough money to take a time in the business college 
in Belleville, and which institution I entered early in Jan. Robert Nelson following in a few 
days, we boarded with Jas Fleming, a cousin of my father who had a candy factory in the 
Masonic Temple opposite the upper Bridge. During our college course, professor Macoun 
delivered several lectures to the students on the possibilities of the Peace River Country and 
other portions of the Great new land he called it, urging the young men to go in and take 
possession of it at once. That call stayed with me, and as soon as I had finished my course, I 
set to work to earn money to carry me to the West. [A.R. Fleming] '’ 


Alex began his studies at the Ontario Business College in Belleville in January 1879. Established in 1865, 
the school had a specialty in accounting and attracted students from across North America. Alex’s cousin, 
C.A. Fleming, had attended a few years earlier. Robert Nelson, a friend from Elsinore in Bruce County 
and future brother-in-law, came also. The two students stayed for about six months at the home of James 
Fleming, a baker and confectioner, who was cousin to Alex’s father, James, and whose father, John, had settled 
in Hastings County in 1843.'8 

Alex was most impressed by the instructor John Macoun, a field naturalist, botantist and scientist. 
Macoun had concluded that the southwestern part of the Prairies was suitable for farming. His views were 
in direct opposition to Captain John Palliser. In his 1857—59 expedition, Palliser had found the area to be a 
prairie of grasses and shrubs subject to severe droughts and much too harsh for farming.'? Named Palliser’s 
Triangle, this semi-arid grassland stretched along the international border from the western line of Manitoba 
through to Lethbridge, Alberta, bulging in southern Saskatchewan almost to Saskatoon and further into 
Alberta to between Calgary and Edmonton. [See map next page]. After the newly confederated Canada 
acquired Rupert's Land—the North West—in 1870, the Canadian Pacific Railway (CPR) and the Federal 
Government engaged John Macoun to re-assess the region. Much to the delight of Sir John A. Macdonald 
and other intent on westward expansion, Macoun concluded that there was sufficient rainfall to make both 
wheat farming and ranching sustainable.” Alex heard Macoun’s call and decided to go West as soon as 
possible. 
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Map of Palliser’s Triangle (in red). Source: Wikipedia 7" 


Westward Bound 
Alex’s companion was Hugh Linn from Kilsyth, son of Robert and Margaret Linn. The Linns had a 
prosperous farm on the west half of Lots 7 and 8, Concession 6 beside the Agnew farms and near the 
Flemings. Hugh, born in 1849, was a few years older than Alex. 

Between 1879 and 1881, the young men worked as farm labourers harvesting wheat in Minnesota 
and roaming the American prairies until they entered southern Manitoba in 1881 to join the caravans of 
homesteaders. With his attention to detail, Alex described their travels, noting the supplies they bought, their 
companions, the land and its soil, and the best way to cook bannock. Hugh stopped in the new village of 
Brandon on the Assiniboine while Alex got work as a surveyor with George B. Abrey.” 

The passage below is from Alex’s memoir. Corrections are in [square brackets], best guess is [guess?], and 
unknown words are [??]. 


This accomplished I bid goodbye to my relatives and friends at Kilsyth and in company with 
Hugh Linn, who had been west before, took passage June 8 ‘79 on the steamer City of Owen 
Sound * for Duluth Minnesota and from there by train to Minneapolis. I obtained work at 
good pay but was not contented to stay in the city. I wanted to see the prairies. 


So as soon as harvest was on, we started for the wheat fields of Minnesota and helped to 
take off the harvest. We engaged with a farmer at Plainview Minnesota” to bind wheat on a 
Marsh harvester at $3.50 per day and board. The Marsh Haraski was a machine similar to the 
binder of today accept [except] that two men stood on a platform and bound the wheat sheaf 
about as it was elevated. The motions of the machine troubled me for a short time but I soon 
got my balance and could be as much wheat as any man in the country or any machine could 
cut. I liked the prairie and began to feel thankful that my father refuesed to give me the 50 acre farm. 
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Hugh wished to settle somewhere on the U.S. side of the 49 parallel, so we wandered 
up and down and to and fro through several states for almost two years but did not find 
anything quite to our liking that was within our means and at this time. The [??] railway 
that passed into the hands of the CPR Company who were preparing to construct the road 
rapidly through Manitoba and onto the Pacific Coast and a lot of people were emigrating to 
the N.W. Territories, so we started on the 24 May 81 for Winnipeg by the Minneapolis and 
Manitoba R.R., the only road into the country at this time. There was no bridge across the 
Red River, so we crossed on the ferry boat from St Boniface to Winnipeg the next morning, 
a town of about 2,000 inhabitants. The CPR had laid a track on the ice the previous winter 
and had landed considerable quantities of construction material over the river as well as cars, 
locomotives etc., and at this time were busy building stops and grading the line west in the 
direction of Portage la Prairie -- large numbers of emigrants were coming in daily by boat on 
the Red River as well as the Minneapolis RR, a great many bringing teams of horses and oxen 
and implements for to start farming and all seemed to be in a hurry to get away and find 
land, thinking that it would be all gone very soon. 

Looking the situation over we found that there was no choice of getting out to see the 
country unless we had a conveyance of our own. We got prices of horses, wagons buggies etc. 
and finding prices about double what we thought they were worth, we, therefore, decided 
that something cheaper would answer our purpose and next day purchased a four-year-old 
Jersey Steer, horses, and Red River card for $155. The Red River cart is made by the Indians 
entirely of wood, no tires or any iron entering into its construction. We proceeded at once to 
break in the steer and as soon as this was done we loaded up a supply of provisions consisting 
of 100 # Flour, 50 #, Bacon, 5# tea, and 5 # Baking powder, a few nails, a gun, and 
ammunition, axe, wool Blankets and a spade. We kept $50 each and deposited the balance 
of our money in the Bank of Montreal and started to make a tour of the country. The first 
night out on the road to Portage, we camped with a caravan of [freighters?] ... there was 
several hundred carts loaded with goods for Hudson Bay Co at such points as Qu’Appelle, 
Balleford [Battleford], Moose Mountain, Wood Mountain ” etc. as ... and the goods were 
principally Flour, Bacon, Tea, Sugar, Ammunition, Blankets etc. The drivers were most all 
Indians, and half breeds, one man drawing 8 or 10 carts and some as many as 20. This was 
done by tying the pony or ox to the back of the cart, each driver's lot all being hitched in a 
string and in most cases, he would ride a pony and watch the lot. They spoke a mixture of 
Indian and French with a few words of English. 

We had our first meal on the road, which consisted of pancakes, bacon and tea. After 
supper, I made a tour of the camp and got a lesson on making Bannocks, which was a step 
in advance of pancakes. [??] This way, first, we fried bacon enough for the meal. Then get the 
flour sack, open the sack and make a hollow in the flour like a dish, take a dipper of water 
sufficient to make enough dough for the meal, put a spoonful of baking powder in the water, 
and poured into the flour, and stir it around till the water is all absorbed by the flour. Then 
lift out the dough and put it in the frying pan with the gravy from the bacon. Then turn it 
over and cook the other side and eat it hot from the fire. It tastes better than any bread from 
a bakers shop. We lived on bannocks made from this receipt [recipe] for five months and did 
not tire of them nor fail in flesh. 
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Travels in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 1881 
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The country tributary to Winnipeg is low, sour-looking land, considerable Alekali 
[alkaline] and sticky as glue all the way to Portage. There is gangs [sic] of men grading on the 
Railway, and many settlers are laboring along the muddy roads with heavy loads, and teams 
almost used up from exposure and poor fed. Our ox proved to be a good traveler and we 
passed everything thing on the road that was loaded. 

Portage la Prairie is a nice little town on the Assiniboine River and the [parlays?] plains 
are beautiful level land and has been mostly taking up for some time, but very little is under 
cultivation. I am well pleased with the appearance of the country. From Portage, we traveled 
to Minnedosa, Rapid City, Newdale, Butte [Pilot Butte?] and Fort Ellice an important 
hudsonbay [Hudson’s Bay] trading post. This part is partly settled, partly timbered, partly 
water, hay & good land. 

Then we crossed to the south side of the Assiniboine River. This country is not surveyed 
but we made a tour of several hundred miles taking in the Moose Mountain and Quappelle 
[Fort QuAppelle] and back to Fort Ellice where I engaged with a surveyor named G B Abrey 
from Little Current who was going out to survey land between the QuAppelle River and 
Moose Mountain. I stayed with this party till they finished their work in the fall then went 
back to Ellice area from there to Brandon which was a town 5 or 6 months old. Here I found 
Hugh Linn who was not in very good health but was working. [A.R. Fleming]”® 


Becoming a Carpenter 
Alexander was a quick study and very resourceful. With a few tools and a book, he became a carpenter. 


I found that carpenters were in demand, so I purchased a few tools and went out looking for 
a job which I secured in a short time. I worked till Saturday night in fear and trembling but 
made no serious mistakes and when the contractor paid as I received the same wages as the 
other men, which was $2.50 / day. The next week I went to work feeling that I was a full- 
fledged carpenter. I got a book and studied the square [eonigs?] and, in a few days, was able 
to lay out rafters and other work for men who had followed the business for years. 


I stayed with the same contractor til Hugh made up his mind to go to Winnipeg to see 
some good Dr regarding his health. So we took the train for the City as it was running now, 
the bridge being complete. On consulting a Dr., Hugh found that his lungs were badly 
affected and was advised to go to California, so he started at once for St Paul and I went to 
work on the ice break of the Louise bridge. This was a very cold job as the mercury was 40 & 
50 below every day. [A.R. Fleming]”’ 


Hugh died in Kilsyth, 22 April 1882, of “pulmonary phthisis’—tuberculosis.” 


Homesteading at Moosomin and Tantallon 

On his travels, Alex would have seen much of the land between Moose Mountain and Fort Ellice and 
been able to appraise it for farming potential. Taking advantage of the Dominion Government’s land grant 
program, he homesteaded near Moosomin in the 1880s and took a second homestead in Tantallon in the 
early 1900s. 
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Moosomin, Saskatchewan 

On 27 March 1882, Alexander paid the $10 fee to apply for a quarter section of 160 acres in Southern 
Saskatchewan near Moosomin, close to the Manitoba border. The CPR. arrived that year, and a town quickly 
formed around the station. This was 130 km west from Minnedosa, where Alex’s cousin Alexander Heneage 
Finch settled. The specific location was the southeast part of Section 28, Township 15, Range 31, Meridian 
W 1.7? *° Alex’s land was north of Moosomin, closer to the future Rocanville, a small town that formed 
around a CPR station in 1903 to support grain and cattle farmers.*! 

The entry in the register shows that Alex “occupied” his land on 15 October 1884.°* Under the Dominion 
Lands Act of 1872, homesteaders had three years to fulfill the requirements of living on the property at least 
six months a year and during that time erecting a shelter and cultivating at least 15 acres or having 20 head of 
cattle and a barn. 

He submitted a report in May 1884 about his activity and residency. From that report, we learn that Alex 
lived on his claim in August 1882 for one month. He returned in March 1883 to put up the shanty and 
again in June with his brother, Robert Alexander Fleming. Alex left his brother on his own for four months 
while he worked as a carpenter in Winnipeg and a cook on the Canadian Pacific Railway. He didn’t return 
until March 1884. To the question on the government's Statement for Claim, “Are you by profession a 
farmer, and have you any other occupation, trade or profession,” he answered: “I am a farmer. I was formerly 
an accountant.” 

When applying for his land patent in 1888, Alexander declared that, in March 1883, he had built a 
shanty (12 x 16 feet) worth $75, a log stable (18 x 20 feet) and a granary (17 x 21) valued $150. He was 
absent from the homestead for nine months: from early November 1885 to the end of July 1886 and from 
mid-March 1887 to May 1888 to build up cash through carpentry work. On 20 May 1888, Alexander 
received the grant for homestead number 16834.*° 


E | 
—_— 


Location of two homesteads: Extract from Index to Townships in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. 1 January 1929. Public Archives Canada. Showing Alexander 
R. Fleming’s two homesteads: The first, obtained in 1888, is marked in red, and the second, in 
1911, in yellow.*” 
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‘These were six years of hardship and privation. Much of the time, Alex worked alone. Like many 
homesteaders, he had to leave Moosomin to earn money at other jobs. He was without horses until 1887 
and probably lacked farm machinery. The growing season was a short 130 to 160 days, and there was 
no guarantee there would be enough rain in June and July. One reporter found the 1887 conditions in 
Moosomin to be dire. 


In Aug 1887, a writer informed The Toronto Mail that he had learned from three farmer 
friends that the crops were “a failure, as they have always been, and I fear ever will be, from 
lack of rain.” Apparently, there was a tendency every year for the cereals to do well early 
before “failing rapidly under the hot, scorching sun” - a phenomenon which would appear 
again and again, like a cruel trick, years later in the farmers’ time of agony.*® 


The rains returned in 1897 to Medicine Hat and other parts of South Saskatchewan, but by then, 
Alexander had sold his farm. He wrote — 


I brought about 50 acres under cultivation, but prices of wheat was low and I always got a 
[bitter?] frost. Therefore I abandoned the idea of farming and went to Moosomin, entering 
into partnership with Jas Balison under the name of Balison and Fleming Contractors, 
pursued the building business for a number of years. Made money at times and lost it 
again. Joseph Balison pulled out in ’92 to go farming, and I continued the business. [A.R. 
Fleming]* 


Tantallon 

A few years later on 28 December 1907, Alexander applied for a second homestead (number 286278) for 
Part N.W., Section 16, Township 18, Range 32, Meridian W1 and received the “fiat for issuance” of the grant 
on 20 May 1911.“° The quarter section was three townships (29 kilometres) to the north in the school district 


of Tantallon. Here he built a frame house 28 x 30 feet, a stable, and enclosed 20 acres in wire fencing. The 
value in 1911 was $950.4! 


Homestead at Tantallon, SK. 

Left to Right: Harold, Alexander 
Robert, dog Major, Muriel (with 
doll), Susan (Bartleman) with Grace, 
Vera, Clifford. 1909. 

Courtesy of Mari-Lou (Kushnir) 
Nidle 


The homestead documents show that he occupied the farm for several weeks in the years 1908 to 1910, 
but he may have been on the property earlier. More importantly, it is probable that their daughter Grace was 
born here on 1 January 1907.” She is the youngest in the photograph of the family at the homestead. 
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Marriage, Family, Business 

Alexander did not marry until 1893, when, at age 38, he became the husband of the young and sociable 
24-year-old, Susan Bartleman. Born on 2 November 1869 in Chelsea, Bruce County—a town Alexander 
would have known well, Susan had come to Assiniboia East with her family. In 1891 she lived with her 
father, Archibald Bartleman, and step-mother, Jane (Halliday), and several siblings on a homestead near 
Wapella Station. Susan earned some money for the household as a dressmaker. 

Archibald was a farmer and blacksmith, a Baptist and of Scottish descent. After Archibald’s first wife and 
Susan’s mother, Elizabeth Susan Tait, died in 1882, he and his son William George applied for homesteads 
in the Assiniboia East area (Wapella Station) in 1883. Archibald married Jane Halladay from Amabel 
Township, Bruce County, in 1884, and they moved children and belongings to the Territories. Archibald and 
Jane had four more children. Archibald and George received their land patents in 1889. In 1891 Archibald 
and Jane were living on their homestead with eight of Archibald’s children by his first marriage (including 
George and Susan) and two young ones with Jane.” 

Alex gives a highly compressed account of the years to about 1910. His business became construction, for 
which Regina was a better place to be than Moosomin. 


On Feb 14 93, I was married to Susan 
Bartleman, 2nd daughter of Archibald 
Bartleman, farmer of Scotch descent residing 

12 miles west of Moosomin, who came 

from Chesley Ont in ’84. We commenced 
housekeeping in a rented house, but 6 mos later 
moved into a house of our own. Harold was 
born Nov 25 93 and was always a very good 
child, giving very little trouble. I still continued 
in the building business but competition was 
keen and prices low and I found it hard to make 
money. In the spring of 1903, I went to the City 
of Regina to do some work and saw that was an 
opportunity to do better than in Moosomin, so 
I took a large contract from the Massey Harris 
Co made well on it and invested part of the 
proceeds in Regina real estate and built a few 
houses all turned out well and put me on easy 
street. [A.R. Fleming] “4 


The next three children (after Harold) were also born A.R. Fleming and Susan Bartleman. c 1895. 
in Moosomin: Clifford Alexander, 24 April 1897; Vera Courtesy of Mari-Lou (Kushmir) Nidle 
Marjorie, 16 August 1898; Muriel Irene, 15 July 1901. 

Their fifth and last child, Heather Grace, was born in 
Tantallon (Moosomin area) on 1 January 1907. 

Alex wrote of them: “All have fair hair, blue eyes and good dispositions and obedient. I have never 

whelped any of them, and I am not aware of one of them disobeying orders from me.”” 
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Regina, Saskatchewan 
In 1905, when Saskatchewan became a province, Regina—known to the Metis and First Nations as “oskana 
ka-asastéki,” or “the place where the bones are piled”—was named the capital. Built around the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Regina grew from a population in 1901 of 2,249 to over 30,000 in 1911. These were 
prosperous and expansionist times during which homesteading farmers flooded into the West from Europe, 
the United States, and eastern Canada. Regina financed vast public works programs, spending, from 1909 
to 1913, 20 million dollars on public buildings alone.*” By 1913 Regina had 12 branch lines for railways, 
making it the hub for the region.“ 

In partnership with his brother-in-law Stewart Bartleman, a general contractor, Alex took advantage of the 
building opportunities. His granddaughter Marilyn wrote: 


[T]hey built many prestigious homes, apartment buildings, as well as one and possibly two 
schools in the City of Regina. His family lived in some of the homes, and I remember my 


mother describing certain aspects or special features of them.”” 


One project was the Victoria School, the construction of which Alexander helped to supervise in 1905.” 
It was demolished in 1958.! 


Victoria School, Regina, SK. 
Courtesy of University of Alberta 
Libraries, Digitization 


The house he built in 1910 at 2147 Angus Street may have been their first home in Regina. Today the 
house is a stop in a historical walking tour in Regina and may be seen through Google Street View. 


This house was constructed in 1910 by Alexander Fleming, a master carpenter. Fleming 
only lived here briefly in 1914, but the house was later owned by John Lynch, a partner in 
Regina’s Lynch & Parker Wholesale Hardware & Blacksmith Supplies Co. This house is an 
excellent example of the Prairie Shingle and Stick styles of architecture that became popular 
before the First World War. This residence features arched gable end attic windows with a 
decorative dentil band surround.” 


In the 1920s they lived at 2325 Albert Street, which Alex built with a carport to accommodate their large 
car. The Flemings, as great-granddaughter Mari-lou (Kushnir) Nidle remembered, had one of the first cars in 
Regina. 

Alex was engaged in building projects outside Regina as well. In 1904 Alexander and Margaret Webster, 
homesteaders in the Moosomin area who had roots in Owen Sound, Ontario, and Scotland, hired “Alex 
Fleming, a Tantallon carpenter [to] draw up plans and estimates of material for a six-bedroom house with 
half-metre-wide-stone walls.” °° Alex, perhaps drawing on knowledge he acquired from Forest Lawn at 
Kilsyth, designed a substantial and gracious house that was constructed of quarried granite and had windows 
and doors marked by segmented arches. 
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Fleming Home at 2325 
Albert Street, Regina, 
SK., with car in driveway. 
Courtesy of Marilyn 
(McLeod) Kushnir. 


Real estate mania spread through Saskatchewan during the first decade of the 1900s. A severe cyclone in 
June 1912, which damaged the city core and destroyed many residences, intensified the building activity. 
Alex’s business must have been non-stop during the record year for rebuilding that ensued.” 

These good times would not last. Real estate sales and construction contracts softened before World War 
1. Good yields and high demand for wheat carried Saskatchewan through the War. Who could foretell the 
stock market crash of 1929 and the “Dirty Thirties” that followed? It wasn’t the stock market that devastated 
Saskatchewan — it was the complete collapse of the wheat-based economy. ‘The price of wheat crashed to 
35 cents a bushel; yields plummeted; exports stalled; farmers couldn't pay the high debt they had incurred 
during the 1920s nor even cover basic expenses; drought and dry winds stirred up blinding dust storms; 
grasshoppers darkened the skies and consumed what crops there were. The devastation and desperation were 
biblical.” 

Alexander lost substantial sums, and his children, with their young families, must have suffered in the 
steep economic decline. Alex wrote C.A. Fleming on 4 November 1932. 


Conditions are worse and worse, there are very few farmers that are not broke beyond 
recovery in their lifetime, and I have lost property that I paid $30,000 for besides interest 
and taxes. There is three years to redeem it but I do not expect a recovery in that time or in 
my life time. I wrote off $460 for one of my tenants and gave him a new start rather than 
have the house vacant, and I am going to treat them all alike. I think we will return to the 
law of the land and release debtors every seven years, and I am starting now because I can’t 
collect.°° I had better say before you say it for me the [??] for whom I built the college in [??] 
was in my house last night and told us that he wrote off $60,000 on farms he sold during 
prosperous times, before the depression, to try to encourage them to stay on the land and 
keep it under cultivation and look after the buildings. [A.R.Fleming] *” 


Passings 
Alex died on 21 April 1933 at home on 2325 Albert Sreet after a prolonged fight with cancer.** He must have 
known, and yet he did not indicate in his letter to C.A., written four months earlier, that he was ill—instead, 
he talked about a wish to drive to the “coast.” 

His son Harold, who had established in Regina “an auto livery service” of a large fleet of automobiles, 
died of heart disease in 1935 while in Long Beach, California, where his aunt Jean (Fleming) Walmsley 
lived. Harold’s wife Reta Gronick (Gronekawicz) married Raymond L. Shaw the next year and took her older 
daughter Ruth to California. Her second daughter, Dorothy, joined them a few years later. 

Susan (Bartleman) had an apartment on Albarfall Court in Regina. On 23 July 1951, while visiting her 
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daughter Muriel Lynch in New Westminister, BC. Susan died. » 
Around 1964, Vera and her husband Jack Lennox went to Kent, Washington, where Jack had family, and 
a few years later moved north to Burnaby, BC. Clifford and his wife Lena also retired to Burnaby, BC, in the 


early 1970s to be closer to their daughters. They relocated again to nearby New Westminister. 
In the 1940s, Muriel Irene, with her husband John Vance Lynch, moved first to Haney in the Maple 


Ridge area, east of Burnaby, and subsequently Burnaby. Muriel was just a few blocks from where Vera and 


Jack lived. Grace stayed in Regina, the only sibling not to be drawn to the balmier weather of the West Coast. 


Table 1. Children of A.R. Fleming (1855-1933) and Susan Bartleman (1869-1951) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


James Harold Fleming 


B. 25 Nov. 1893, 
Moosomin, SK. 


D. 26 May 1935, 
Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, CA. 
Possibly a heart 
attack. 


Reta Smith-Gronick 
[1902-1987] Born 
in Germany. 

m. 1 June 1926 in 
Regina. S.K. 


Married Raymond 
L. Shaw in 1936. 


In 1916, Harold opened a taxi business and had a 
fleet of 17 cars. 

Daughters: 

Ruth [Larsen] [1927-] 

Dorothy [Edwards] [1930-2019] 


Ruth lived with her mother and stepfather in 
Long Beach, California. Dorothy lived with the 
McLeods for several years. She trained as a nurse, 
moved to the U.S. in 1949 and became a citizen 
in 1950. [Source: Ancestry U.S. border crossings, 
1930 and 1940 Census. ] 


Clifford Alexander 


Fleming 


B. 24 Apr. 1897, 
Moosomin, SK. 


D. 10 Feb.1994 in 
Burnaby, BC. 


Lena Vendella 
Olsen [-1995] from 
Percival, SK. 

m. 23 Jan. 1933, 
Moose Jaw. [Source 
Regina Leader-Post, 
23 Jan 1933] 


[Source: Obituary, Vancouver Sun, 12 Feb 1994] 
Clifford was a carpenter, painter and decorator. 

When he died, he and Lena were living in New 
Westminster, BC. 

Children were: 

Harvey 

Grace Louise [Fair] [1936-?] 

Carolyn [Ogden] 


“Vera” Marjorie 
Fleming 


B. 16 Aug. 1898, 


Moosomin, SK. 


Samuel John “Jack” 
Lennox [1905-2000] 


born in Ireland. m. 


Jack was a mechanic who later became a manager 
of a garage in Regina (1953), proprietor (1957), 
and manager-owner (1963). [Source Voters List] 


Moosomin, SK 


D. 16 Jan. 1984, 


[1887-1959] born 
in Ireland. The date 


of marriage is not 


D. 4 Oct. 1986 23 Noy 1929 in Retired and moved to Burnaby. 
Burnaby BC. Regina. No children. 
Muriel Irene Fleming |B. 15 Jul. 1901, John Vance Lynch _ | According to the 1931 border-crossing record, 


Muriel was 5’ 3” tall. She lived in the United States 
(probably Washington State) Aug. 1926 to Apr. 
1930 and returned in Oct. 1931 for an Evangelists 
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Tantallon, SK 


D. 7 Oct.1993, 
Regina SK 


1961] Born in 
Manitoba. 
m. c1934. 


Burnaby, BC. known. Convention in Olympia, WA. She was living in 
Congestive heart Tacoma in 1933. 
failure He had been 
married before and | Muriel and John had one son: 
had a son, Robert Andrew John [b 1939 in Regina]. 
Johnston Lynch. 
Heather “Grace” B. 1 Jan. 1907, William James Floyd | Floyd farmed in Chaplin District. Later he became 
Fleming Moosomin — McLeod [1900- a grain dealer for the Saskatchewan Wheat Board 


and a store owner in Tugaske, SK. 
Children: 

Marilyn Louise [Kushnir] [1937-] 
Grace Elaine (1941-42] 

Donald Harold [1944-] 

Graham [1948-] 


Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); Zhe Canadiana Encyclopedia (thecanadianencyclopedia.ca); Google 
Books (books.google.com); Hathitrust (babel. hathitrust.org); Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 


— 


Marilyn (Fleming) Kushnir to Ruth (Fleming) Larmour, email dated October 3, 2006. Subject: Fw: Kilsyth Tour. FFP 
Alexander Heneage Finch, son of Abraham and Isabella (Fleming) Finch was born 23 May 1854, one year before 
Alexander Robert Fleming. Both Alexanders moved to the Northwest Territories: A.H. Finch in 1887 to Manitoba, and 
A.R. Fleming to the West around 1871. 

ALR. Fleming, “Memoir” c. 1910, FFP 

In 1891 children, ages 8 to 14, were required to attend school. See Ontario Ministry of Education, “For the Love of 
Learning,” (http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/general/abcs/rcom/full/volume 1/chapter2.html) 

Concession lines were 5/6 miles apart. James’s Fleming farm was east of Concession 7. 

Susan E. Houston and Alison Prentice, Schooling and Scholars in Nineteenth-Century Ontario, (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1988), pp. 241-244 

The Fourth Book of Reading Lessons, Canadian Series of School Books, Authorized by Council of Public Instruction for 
Ontario, (1868). The Preface,” pp. iii — iv. Hathitrust 

Ibid. 

Ibid., “The Prairies of North America” p. 119 

Susan E. Houston and Alison Prentice, Schooling and Scholars in Nineteenth-Century Ontario, p. 242 

Ibid., p. 250 

ALR. Fleming, “First Homestead” (c. 1927) FFP 

Ibid. A.R. Fleming remembered the Bible as always lying on Jean’s “three-legged homemade stool.” He added that “This 
Bible is in my possession but I am sorry to say I can’t read much of it.” 

A.R. Fleming, “First Homestead” — A.R. wrote Alexander James rather than James Harold. Did his memory slip? 
Possibly- he was elderly and probably unwell. The watch has since been lost. 

Ibid. 

A letter written by Jessie (Fleming) Agnew to her brother James, dated 8 April 1910, has this note in A.R. Fleming’s hand 
- “O.S. Ap 10 1910 This is a letter left by Aunt Agnew. I read it to father and am putting it on file as it may be of interest 
when she is gone.” FFP 

A.R. Fleming, “Memoir” 

James Fleming (1828-1904) of Belleville was a son of John Fleming (1794-1874) who immigrated to Hastings County 
from Perthshire with his wife Charlotte Wallace and nine children in the summer of 1843. John was older brother to 
Alexander Fleming. 

Laura Neilson Bonikowsky, “Drought in Palliser’s Triangle,” Zhe Canadian Encyclopedia 

“John Macoun (1831-1920),” Parks Canada [website] 

Image Attribution: CC BY-SA 3.0, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=229824 — Without Alteration. 
George B. Abrey was a surveyor based in Little Current, Manitoulin Island, who, in 1880, went to Portage La Prairie 
to spend several years surveying townships in Saskatchewan. “George B. Abrey,” Association of Ontario Land Surveyors 
(https://www.aols.org/sites/default/files/Abrey-G.B.pdf) 

The City of Owen Sound was wrecked in a gale in October 1887 near Clapperton Island in the North Channel west of 
Little Current on Manitoulin Island. (http://images.maritimehistoryofthegreatlakes.ca/51110/data) 

Plainview, Minnesota, was so named for being on “a plain with a lofty elevation.” In 1880 the population was 668. 
“Plainview, Minnesota,” Wikipedia 

Moose Mountain is in Alberta and Wood Mountain in Saskatchewan. 

ALR. Fleming, “Memoir” 

Ibid. 

Hugh O Linn, Registration of Death, Archives of Ontario; Ancestry. 

Alexander R. Fleming, Homestead number 16834. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada, Homestead Grant 
Registers, 1872-1930. Ancestry. 

Homestead files obtained from Saskatchewan Homestead Index (http://www.saskhomesteads.com/search.asp) 
“History of Rocanville!!” Rocanville [website] became the site of a large potash mine operated by PotashCorp. 
Alexander R. Fleming, Homestead number 16834 Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada, Homestead Grant 
Registers, 1872-1930. Ancestry. 
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Dominion Lands Act 1872 — the federal government deployed surveyors to describe and survey all land available for 
settlement into square townships, much as had been done in the United States. Each township had 36 sections (6 miles 
by 6 miles), each section containing 640 acres of land. Each section was divided into quarters, so that each homestead 
had 160 acres. 

Homestead Files, Number 176649, Alexander R. Fleming, SE-28-15-31-W1, Provincial Archives of Saskatchewan. 
Contains Alexander Fleming’s statement in 1884, and correspondence in 1888 regarding awarding the patent. 
Homestead Files, Number 374-58, Alexander R. Fleming, SE-28-15-31-W1, Provincial Archives of Saskatchewan. 
Contains Statement for Application for Patent 1888. 

Library and Archives Canada, “Land Grants of Western Canada, 1870-1930. [website] 

David C. Jones, Empire of Dust: Settling and Abandoning the Prairie Dry Belt (University of Calgary Press, 2002) p. 16. 
A.R. Fleming, “Memoir.” Joseph Balison, as reported in the 1906 and 1916 Canada Census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, was widowed and had a ranch with livestock west of the 2"! meridian near Coalfields and North Portal, on 
the Saskatchewan / North Dakota border. 

Alex R. Fleming. Homestead Number 286278, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada, Homestead Grant 
Registers, 1872-1930, Ancestry. 

Homestead Files, Number 812753, NW16-18-32. Provincial Archives of Saskatchewan. Contains Alex’s application for 
homestead entry, sworn statements, and patents. 

Heather Grace Fleming, Birth Registration 2222, 1907/1/1, Moosomin. eHealth Saskatchewan (http://genealogy. 
ehealthsask.ca/vsgs_srch.aspx) 

Also, Marilyn Kushnir (Westminster, BC) to Gwen Harris (Toronto ON) in email 11 February 2020 — “I know definitely 
that my mother was born in Tantallon, SK. She mentioned this a few times throughout her life and I always found it odd 
that she was born in this place, not far away from Regina, that didn’t seem to exist anymore.” 

Arhibald Bartleman, Census 1891, Broadview, Assiniboia East, Territories, Canada; Ancestry. 

A.R. Fleming, “Memoir.” 

Ibid. 

Bill Waiser. Saskatchewan: A New History. p. 154. 

Ibid., p. 158 

Ibid., p 154 

Marilyn (McLeod) Kushnir to Ruth (Fleming) Larmour, email dated October 3, 2006. Subject: Fw: Kilsyth Tour. 
“West Pioneer, Alex R. Fleming, Dies in Regina’ Regina Leader Post, 21 April 1933. Newspapers.com 

“Victoria School, Regina, Sask.” Sask History Online - color lithograph of the school. (http://saskhistoryonline.ca/ 
islandora/object/saskpostcards%3A415) 

City of Regina, “Regina Heritage Walking Tours: Eight Self-Guided Tours of Regina’s Built History” (Fourth Edition, 
2007) p. 25 (https://www.regina.ca/export/sites/Regina.ca/about-regina/regina-history-facts/.galleries/pdfs/Complete- 
Historic-Walking-Tour. pdf) 

Margaret Hryniuk, Frank Korvemaker. Legacy of Stone: Saskatchewan’ Stone Buildings, “Granite Lodge” p.52 (Coteau 
Books: 2008). Google Books. Has photographs of the house. 

Bill Waiser. Saskatchewan: A New History. p.161. 

Ibid., pp. 279-302 

Ibid. p. 304. Saskatchewan 1931 Debt Adjustment Act “offered debtors the opportunity to work out new arrangements 
with their creditors through the mediation efforts of a debt commissioner or, alternatively, to apply for a debt 
moratorium.” 

Alexander R. Fleming (Regina, SK) to “My dear cousin” [C.A. Fleming, Owen Sound] in a letter dated 4 November 
1932. FFP 

“West Pioneer, Alex R. Fleming, Dies in Regina’ Regina Leader Post, 21 April 1933. Newspapers.com 

“Regina resident succumbs at coast,” Obituary for Susan Bartleman Fleming (Aged 83), The Leader-Post 26 Jul 1951. 
Newspapers.com 
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Jessie (Fleming) Nelson 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 Florence{Hayes] 
1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Jessie Fleming (1856—1930) 


Jessie, James’s and Grace’s second child, was born on 29 December 1856 at Kilsyth. Kilsyth was a pioneer 
community of log cabins, new barns, some oxen and other livestock, and wheat fields strewn with stumps. 
But her grandparents Fleming were across the road, and grandparents Robertson a short distance away. Jessie 
probably attended S.S. No 3 on Concession 7 Lot 7, a log school built in 1856. 

Jessie’s granddaughter, Margaret Turnbull, remembered her as having “the wonderful gift of making 
everyone feel welcome and at home.” Jessie seemed to be the gentle, kind soul who would create a contented 
home for her husband Robert Nelson and their two daughters, Grace and Irene. She was also hardy and 
adventuresome, ready to rough it at Oliphant and the Fishing Islands through the summer months. 

Robert and Jessie married on 10 March 1880 at home in the newly built stone- house at Forest Lawn. 
Their family friend, Rev C.J. Lister from the Church of the Disciples of Christ, presided.’ The two witnesses 
were Eva Agnew, Jessie’s cousin, daughter of Jessie (Fleming) Agnew, and Thomas Robertson, Grace 
(Robertson) Fleming’s younger brother and a friend of Robert’s. 


Elsinore 
Robert Nelson lived in Elsinore, 23 km west of Kilsyth on the “North Gravel Road” (now Highway 21) to 


Southampton. He and Jessie's brother Alexander Robert attended the Ontario Business College in Belleville 
together in January 1879. 


Robert, in his large, well-formed and rapidly flowing handwriting, wrote a short account. 
Elisnore, which he kept for 11 years. Married Jessie Fleming March 10" 1880. In January 
1890 entered the Civil Service, a Railway Mail Clerk, which position he still holds. 
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Parents: William Nelson and wife came from Co Monaghan, Ireland and settled on lot 14 
con 13 Tp of Arran in the spring of 1854.’ 


Elsinore was a village of 80 people in 1889 that straddled the Bruce County townships of Arran and 
Amabel at the southernmost point of Bruce Peninsula. Robert owned one of the two general stores — Mr. 
Gauley was the competition. His brother Joseph had one of the two smithies. It was an enterprising family - 
Robert’s older sister, Mary Ann (Nelson) Johnston and her husband, Joseph, ran the Johnston House hotel.’ 
The village also had a school, three churches, a sawmill, and a dress shop.‘ 

In 1853-54, Robert's father, William Nelson, left Caledon for the newly surveyed townships of the South 
Bruce. In Arran Township, he acquired from the Crown Lots 14 and 15 in Concession 13 and parts of Lots 
13 and 14 plus Lot 15 in Concession 12 for his family of seven sons and three daughters.” 

Robert preferred town over the farm and chose to be a teacher and a merchant rather than a farmer. Jessie 
and Robert’s two daughters were born in Elsinore: Irene Jessie on 26 August 1881 and Grace Ethel on 19 
August 1887.° 


« 


Sauble Beach _Tolmie {#) 
¥ 


a 


Cruickshank 


/ 
Allenford ‘ Alvaniey 


Jackson 


South Bruce County showing Elsinore, Wiarton, Oliphant and 
the northeast corner of Grey County, Kilsyth and Owen Sound. 
(Map Data @ 2021 Google) 


Wiarton 

About 1894, the family moved to the larger and busier town of Wiarton on the Bruce Peninsula. Robert was 
the mail clerk in the Wiarton station for the Grand Truck Railway, then the principal northern terminus for 
the GTR. The arrival of the railway in 1882 and the expansion in the same year of the wharf on Colpoy’s Bay 
off Georgian Bay boosted shipping and commercial activity. The town, incorporated in 1894, had a furniture 
factory, woollen mill, foundry, fish packing plant, and a beet sugar manufacturing company.’ After 1891, 
when Wiarton became a high-school district, the town had two schools: the public (elementary) school was 
in an eight-room brick building and the high school in a stone building.® 
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Robert and Jessie (Fleming) Nelson c. 1910 Source: Fleming 
Family Photos 


Oliphant and the Fishing Islands 
Robert and Jessie were among the first cottagers at Oliphant and the Fishing Islands on Lake Huron, about 
12 km west of Wiarton and 25 km north of Elsinore. In 1885 these islands became Crown Land, available 
for purchase. Judge Phillip Holt of Goderich bought the island of 79 acres from the Crown on 16 July 1903. 
Robert and Jessie camped on the large island of Main Station, where the stone building left from Alexander 
McGregor’s fishing operation (1831-1834) still stood. At first, Robert rented a small portion of Main Station 
on the east side, where they camped, protected from the storms of Lake Huron. Robert took ownership on 
16 October 1914 for $1,000.’ In his will, he bequeathed half each of Main Station to daughters, Irene and 
Grace. 

A desire for safer crossings from the 
mainland may have been why Robert and 
Jessie began to spend more time on the east 
side of Frog Island, an island southeast from 
Main Station and better protected from the 
strong northwest winds. Around 1903, they 
built a one-and-a-half story, verandahed, 
frame cottage on Frog and called it Hide-A- 
Way. Several years later (30 August 1920), 
they finalized the purchase and paid Charles 
Reckin of Wiarton $35. 

After Robert died, Jessie continued to 
go to the cottage. Ruth (Fleming) Larmour 
remembers that her father, Bruce, and his 
cousin Chas McKinnon were sometimes 


sent to Hide-A-Way at dusk to protect Mrs. Cabin on Main Station c 1903. Likely Robert and Jessie Nelson. 
Nelson from the numerous bats that flew Source: Fleming Family Photos 


around inside the cottage. 
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Hide-a-Way cottage on Frog Island. c 1910. Jessie Nelson is on the verandah. 
Source: Fleming Family Photos 


Passings 

Robert succumbed to pneumonia and heart failure on 5 July 1924 in Wiarton. Jessie wasn’t well either. In a 
letter written at Grace’s place in Stratford in June 1927, she remarked on her bronchitis and rheumatism." 
But that would not deter her from attending the Fleming Reunion the next month (July 1927). In the group 
photo, Jessie sat happily with her granddaughter Margaret Turnbull in her lap. Jessie died in Mrs. Gilbert's 
private hospital in Wiarton on 20 August 1930 of stomach cancer.'! She had lived in Wiarton for 36 years. 


Children:Vignettes 
Jessie and Robert’s two daughters shared their parents’ love for the Fishing Islands. Irene and the Turnbull 
family stayed on Frog, and Grace [White] used the cottage on the north corner of Main Station. 


Table 1. Children of Jessie Fleming (1856-1930) and Robert Nelson (1854-1924) 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Irene Jessie B. 6 Aug. 1881 Conrad Percy Branch manager in Royal Bank of Canada. They 
Elsinore, Bruce. Turnbull [1882- lived in Don Mills, ON. 
D. 14 Apr. 1964] Digby, NS 
1965, Pine Hills M. 22 Jun. 1910 Children: 
Hospital, Clarkson | in Trinity Church, Helen Grace [Kent] [1911-1986] 
(Mississauga), ON. | Wiarton. ON Eber Robert “Bob”[1915-1964] 
Margaret Isabelle [Thompson] [1917-2005] 
Jessie Elizabeth “Betty” [Wood] [1921-1994] 
Grace Ethel B. 19 Aug. 1887, William Matheson _ | Bill owned a furniture store in Stratford, ON. 
Elsinore, ON White [1885-1972] 
D. 20 Jan. 1969, M. 28 Dec. 1921 Daughter: 
Stratford, ON in Trinity Church, | Jessie Mary Irene “Billy” [Kirkby] [1927-2012 ] 
Wiarton. 
Most information is from family records, with some confirmation of birth dates from Ancestry.ca and death dates from 
obituaries in the Globe and Mail. 


lrene Jessie (Nelson) Turnbull (1881-1965) 
Irene married Conrad Percy Turnbull from Digby, Nova Scotia, on 22 June 1910. Son of Eber Turnbull, a 
merchant in Digby and Sarah Maria Hendricks, Percy was a branch manager of the Union Bank of Canada in 
Englehart. Englehart was a northern Ontario town that owed its existence to the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and, in the 1930s, was the route to the goldfields of Northern Ontario. Wiarton also had a 
branch of the Union Bank—perhaps that is how Percy and Irene met. Their first daughter Helen Grace was 
born in Englehart on 13 April 1911. After Percy’s transfer with the bank to Toronto, their son Eber Robert 
was born (5 January 1915) and daughters Margaret (22 July 1917) and Betty (7 June 1921). When the Royal 
Bank of Canada acquired the Union Bank in 1925, Percy continued as a branch manager. 

The Turnbulls were frequent summer residents at Hide-A-Way. Grace and Margaret cottaged there with 
their families into the 1970s when they built on properties on Main Station. Margaret had fond memories of 
the summer visits, which she expressed in a short memoir. 


Grandma Nelson enjoyed visitors and company and had the wonderful gift of making 
everyone feel welcome and at home. Sisters of hers, Jen, Maggie, and Minnie, all visited at 
times so that the cottage was often overflowing, but nothing seemed too much trouble. Many 
a delicious fish dinner was cooked on the wood stove, and everyone gathered round the large 
dining table on the verandah. Grandma Nelson and her sisters were so much alike, the same 
soft voice and wonderful sense of humor. I recall Grandma baking a birthday cake for me 

one year and marking one corner piece which I must take because it held a prize.'? 


Grace Ethel (Nelson) White (1887-1969) 

Grace married William “Bill” Matheson White on 28 December 1921. The event received an extended 
social entry in the local newspaper that described with intricate detail the dresses worn at the wedding party. 
Ruth Fleming, the bridesmaid, was the daughter of Charles Fleming and Grace's first cousin once removed. 


White-Nelson 

A quiet but pretty wedding was solemnized at Trinity Church, Wiarton, at eleven o'clock 
Wednesday morning, December 28, when Ethel Grace, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Nelson, Wiarton, was united in marriage to William Matheson White of Stratford, Rev. A.W. 
Geddes officiating. The Christmas decorations of the church were very effective and fitting 
for the occasion. 


The bride looked charming in her dainy [sic] gown of white satin and radium lace,'? with 
bridal veil and orange blossoms, carrying a shower bouquet of roses. She entered the church 
on her father’s arm as Miss Hazel Parke played Lohengrin’s Wedding March. Miss Ruth 
Fleming, cousin of the bride, wearing pink satin with silver lace and carrying pink roses was 
bridesmaid, while Mr. Vane MacPherson, of Stratford, supported the groom. Following the 
ceremony, a reception took place at the bride’s home, where Mrs. Nelson, in amethyst satin, 
received the guests. After a buffet luncheon, the happy couple left on the afternoon train for 
Toronto, Buffalo, and New York, the bride travelling in suit of navy embroidered broadcloth 
with grey squirrel trimmings and becoming hat to match. On their return, they will reside in 
Stratford. 


The out of town guests were Mrs and Miss White and Mr. D.C. MacPherson of Stratford, 
Mrs. W.H. Fenton, Tara, and Miss Ruth Fleming, Owen Sound." 
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Bill owned a furniture store in Stratford. According to the 1921 Census, his spinster sister Cary W 
(aka Carrie or Caroline Christine) did the bookkeeping. Bill supported his widowed mother, Minnie, and 
accommodated the two adult children of his sister Mary (White) Cosgrove. Grace and Bill’s daughter, Jessie 
Mary Irene “Billy,” was born on 30 August 1927. 


Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Newspapers.com 


1 Robert Nelson and Jesse Fleming, marriage registration. Registrations of Marriages, 1869-1928; Archives of Ontario; 
Ancestry. 

2 Robert Nelson (Wiarton) to Dear Friend [Mrs. Jen Walmsley, Owen Sound] letter dated Aug 31°10 [1910]. FFP Jen 
was Jessie’s sister who married Thomas R. Walmsley. Robert also wrote that his parents “died at Elsinore in the year 1892, 
only a few weeks between their deaths.” He was mistaken. William died 24 August 1894 and Jane died 5 March 1896. 

3 Mentioned in the “Town of South Bruce Peninsula” — “At one time there were two general stores run by Royal Gawley 
and Robert Nelson. The Campbell Hotel and the Johnston House were hotels run by Joseph Johnston. Mrs. Johnston 
and Robert Nelson were brother and sister.” (https://www.southbrucepeninsula.com/en/Vvisitors/localcommunities. 
asp?hdnContent=) 

4 Paul White, “Elsinore” History Articles [website] (https://www.history-articles.com/elsinore-ontario.html) 

5 Elsinore WI Tweedsmuir Community History, Volume 1, 1980, (Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario: c 1980) p. 
44, Available at Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario Digital Collections (http://collections.fwio.on.ca/3203381/ 
page/46?n=) 

6 Irene Nelson, Ethel Grace Nelson, birth registration, Registrations of Births and Stillbirths - 1869-1913; Archives of 
Ontario. Ancestry 

7 Noman Robertson, History of the County of Bruce, p. 229 

8 Ibid., p. 228 

9 Property records, Registry Office, Walkerton, Ontario. 

10 Jessie (Fleming) Nelson. [Stratford] to Stuart Fleming in a letter dated 14 June 1927. FFP 

11 Jessie Nelson, death registration, Ontario, Canada, Deaths, 1869-1938, 1943.Archives of Ontario, Ancestry 

12 Margaret (Turnbull) Thompson, “Memories Jessie Fleming Nelson” (n.d) FFP 

13. “Radium lace” was lace made from a lustrous silk and available in many widths and colours. The lace was used for 
trim, often to produce a “flouncing” effect in collars and skirts, in “underfrocks and petticoats.” Mentioned often in the 
advertisement — “Exquisite Laces Fashion for the Bride and Graduate,” Evening Star (Washington, District of Columbia) 
3 May 1921, p. 13. Newspapers.com 

14 “White Nelson” probably from The Wiarton Echo, a day or two after 28 December 1921. FFP 
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Jean (Fleming) Walmsley 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Flor- 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 ence [Hayes] 


1858-1938 1863-1946 
James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Jean Stewart Fleming (1858-1928) 


Was it Jane, Jean, Jen, or Jennie? Unfortunately, there is no birth registration record to tell us her given name 
or confirm the birth date of 7 April 1858. Jane is likely the name her parents used since that is the name 
in Canada Census records for 1861, 1871, and 1881 and her marriage record. While in Philadelphia and 
Detroit, her name was Jennie in directories, and in Los Angeles, she used the more formal Jean F. But to her 
niece Margaret (Turnbull) Thompson, she was “aunt Jen.” We don’t have proof that her middle name was 
Stewart, but it seems appropriate that she would be named after her grandmother Jean (Stewart) Fleming. 
Jane’s métier became dressmaking. By her account, she attended a school in Rochester, New York, in 
1874 when she was 15. In the 1870s, Rochester schools may have run courses for young girls similar to those 
at the Vocational school several years later. In 1912 that school offered a program in the art of dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking and homemaking.’ Perhaps Jane boarded with someone known to the Flemings. Jane’s 
aunt Elizabeth (Williams) Fleming attended a school in Rochester 1865-66 and may have had connections. 


Antique sewing machine. 
Source: Wikimedia Commons ” 
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Jane married four years later, noted in this restrained notice in The Advertiser on 1 January 1880: 


Married: On the 24th ult., at the residence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. A. F McKenzie, 
Mr. T. R. Walmsely, Teacher, to Miss Jane, second daughter of James Fleming, Esgq., all of 
Kilsyth. 


Thomas Walmsley (1849-1899) 
Thomas was born on 26 May 1849 in Toronto to James Walmsley and Elizabeth “Betsy” Rothwell. They had 
emigrated from Berry, Lancashire, England, with their son William around 1846. Thomas's older brother 
James was born that year in Toronto. About 1857, the Walmsley family of five sons and two daughters 
took up farming in St Vincent Township, Grey County and settled into a one-and-a-half story log cabin.’ 
The family was Congregationalist in religious affiliation, and Thomas became a Wesleyan Methodist. In 
the recollection that Jane wrote for her cousin C.A. Fleming (c. 1901), she noted that “Mr. Walmsley was 
educated in St. Vincent Public School, Collingwood, Owen Sound High School, and Toronto Normal.” 
She added with some pride that he “was an expert mathematician and journalist. Reformer in politics and a 
consistent church member.”4 

He taught for about four years at S.S. No. 3 school in Kilsyth on the 7" Concession line.’ In 1881 they 
lived near Robert Robertson, Jane’s uncle, on Concession 9, closer to S.S. No. 4.° 

Two sons were born: Rothwell Fleming on 18 November 1880 and Howard Crossdale, 3 April 1883.’ 
During this period, Thomas continued to teach in a public school in Kilsyth.’ We can surmise that a teacher's 
salary would hardly be sufficient for a family of four. As an example, George Donald, a fellow resident 
in Kilsyth, was paid $415 in 1893 for 11 months at S.S. No. 2 Derby,’ whereas a study of workers with 
dependents in Ontario in 1888-1889 indicated an annual cost of living as $426."° 


Emigration 

The family may not have been surprised that Thomas and Jane decided to leave for Buffalo, New York. 
The couple would have thought, as so many did, that prospects for employment and income would be 
much better in the United States. The late 1860s to 1896 was the Gilded Age of rapid economic growth, 
technological invention, and industrial production. Hydroelectricity powered new factories. Cities in the 
East attracted new immigrants, and the West offered land and gold. Toronto, in 1891, with a population 
of 181,000, was small compared to the closest U.S. cities: Buffalo at 254,000, Detroit at 205,000, and 
Philadelphia at over one million.'' The rapid growth of commerce and employment opportunities across 
the border were magnates for Canadians of all skills and backgrounds, making 1861-1895 a period of net 
migration for Canada.’ 

Buffalo was a near and natural destination. Rothwell remembered moving on 15 August 1884" after 
Howard was born. Jane’s sister Margaret “Maggie” may have already gone to Buffalo since she married John 
Hayes of that city in 1887. Thomas may have found a job in publishing—the records are vague.'* However, 
family records show that their son Howard died of typhoid on 6 December 1884. 

Jane became pregnant soon after, and they moved to Detroit, where Leroy Eastman Walmsley was born 
on 14 February 1886.’ Thomas was an accountant at William Brothers Co. (aka Williams Brothers & 
Charbonneau Factory ), a large pickle factory.'® According to the 1889 Detroit business directory, Mrs. T.R. 
Walmsley was a dressmaker, and they were living at 859 Grand River Avenue.'” 

What was it that attracted Thomas and Jennie to Philadelphia? Jennie F Walmsley was listed as a 
dressmaker at 2451 N Patton in Boyd’ blue book: Philadelphia 1896, but not Thomas.'* Family memory 
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places Thomas at the new (1891) Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry in some capacity as an 
educator.'? But tragedy was to strike a second time: Thomas died of typhus on 30 January 1899.” He was 
one of 948 deaths that year from typhoid that finally provoked Philadelphia to install filters for drinking 


water.7! 


Widowed 
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Jen (Fleming) Walmsley. American Fashion Plate 1880-99. 
Courtesy of Matthew Hayes Courtesy of New York Public Library 
Collections ” 


A widow, Jennie returned to Detroit with the two boys—Rothwell was 19 and Leroy 13—where she resumed 
her business as a dressmaker until 1901. There was a one-year diversion to Denver, Colorado. By her account, 
she “was sent as a delegate to the “Brotherhood of Light” of Detroit to Denver.” This organization began 

in the 1880s asa movement in the United States with ties to the occult. It had mystical and spiritual 
inclinations similar to the Theosophical Society, which had also begun in the United States around that time. 
The Brotherhood of Light had a community in Denver in 1900 and became established in Los Angeles soon 
after.“ An aspect of spiritual transcendence may have attracted her to the movement not dissimilar to the 
deep attachment her brother Robert and sister Martha formed for the Pentecostals. 

Someone or something persuaded Jean to move to Los Angeles. In 1904 she was listed in the business 
directory as a dressmaker and repeatedly for several more years up to 1921. 

In 1920 her sister Margaret Hayes joined her and their niece Grace Wyllie, Mary’s daughter. Jean probably 
saw her sister Minnie in Pomona, California, frequently and might have lived there for a while. She also 
welcomed nephews and nieces and other Fleming relations. 

Dressmakers were much in demand by the wealthier members of society for bespoke creations in the 
late 1800s and early 1900s. A dressmaker could pull in substantial earnings, as documented in this student 
thesis.”° 


In sharp contrast to agricultural labor, factory labor, and domestic service - the top three 
wage-earning occupations for women in terms of employment in Progressive Era America - 
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dressmaking and millinery required a high degree of artistic ability, construction skill, and 
training. Dressmakers and milliners accomplished in the skilled trades found themselves 
employed in high-end shops or owning an establishment of their own. Due largely to the 
nature of their occupations, as purveyors of the latest fashion trends in service to affluent 
clientele, the dressmaking and millinery trades offered women unique employment 

and entrepreneurial opportunities and a real alternative to the “middle-class standard of 


domesticity and the working-class idea of the family wage.” 7° 


Jean probably did quite well. Margaret (Turnbull) Thompson remembered that her aunt Jen would visit 
Margaret’s mother Jessie (Fleming) Turnbull in Toronto (likely in the 1920s). 


And Aunt Jen several years spent a few weeks with us at home during the winter. She 
was very up to date in fashion and often had the latest gadget from Florida, such as an 
electric comb one year that was guaranteed to make your hair and thick. Aunt Jen was an 
accomplished seamstress and sometimes sewed summer dresses for my sisters and me.” 


But after WW I, women’s fashion changed to simpler designs supplied by large garment factories at a 
lower cost or by women at home with sewing machines and Butterick patterns. The demand for the work of 
professional dressmakers such as Jean declined sharply.” 

At age 80, after a long and independent life, Jean died on 16 August 1938 in Los Angeles, leaving her two 
married sons, Rothwell and Leroy. 


Children: Vignettes 
Jean and Thomas had three sons. Howard died young from typhoid fever during one of Buffalo’s frequent 
epidemics. Rothwell and Leroy both gravitated to sales and, after much travel, settled in Los Angeles. 


Table 1. Children of Jane/Jean Fleming (1858-1928) and Thomas R Walmsley (1849-1899) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Rothwell Fleming B. 18 Nov.1880, Ola May Specht Salesman at a lumber company. 
Kilsyth, ON from Illinois [1885- 
D.18 Apr. 1960, Los | 1956] Two sons: 
Angeles, CA. M. 21 August 1909, | Stuart Fleming [1880-1960] 
Azusa, CA Bill Thomas [1920-2005] 
Howard Crossdale B. 3 Apr. 1883, 
Kilsyth, ON 
D. 6 Dec. 1884, 
Buffalo NY — 
Typhoid fever 
Leroy Eastman B. 14 Feb. 1886, Marjorie Phyllis Salesman in Los Angeles: grocer, wholesale broker, 
Detroit MI Cunningham real estate. 
D. 29 Dec.1963, [1884-1950] from 
Los Angeles, CA Massachusetts. No children. 
M. 7 July 1913, Los 
Angeles 


Most information was extracted from Census records, directories, and U.S. draft registrations in Ancestry.com. 
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Rothwell Fleming Walmsley (1880—1960) 


According to family records, Rothwell spent two years apprenticing in electrical and plumbing work— 
possibly in Detroit. When his health failed (cause unknown), he went to Wyoming and Colorado to work in 
railroading” and returned to Detroit in 1902. Rothwell found work on the steamships that plied the Great 
Lakes. For a few years, he was a sailor until his ship, the Newaygo, was wrecked in a blinding snowstorm on 
Devil’s Shoal near the Bruce Peninsula in Georgian Bay, 17 November 1903.*° Rothwell joined his mother 
in Los Angeles in late 1907 or 1908 *' and obtained employment with Western Lumber Company as a 
salesman. From his naturalization papers, we learn that he was of average height — 5 feet 9 inches, fair, with 
brown hair and brown eyes, and that his left arm was crippled — possibly an injury from the shipwreck.” 
Rothwell married Ola May Specht of Illinois on 21 August 1909 in Azusa in Los Angeles County, 
California, with whom he had two sons. Rothwell died at age 80 on 18 April 1960 in Los Angeles. 

Their first child Stuart Fleming Walmsley, born 22 June 1911, was short according to his WW II Draft 
Card—4 feet 11 inches and only 91 pounds. Unmarried, he died on 20 October 1957. 

Bill Thomas Walmsley was born on 29 February. 1920. A talented man, he served in the U.S. Navy and 
was a member of the Los Angeles Police Department for over 26 years. Married to Shirley Siefken, he had 
two sons, John and Richard.*? Bill died in Salem, Oregon, on 7 November 2005. 


Leroy Eastman Walmsley (1886-1963) 

Rothwell’s brother, Leroy, according to family papers, was educated in Detroit, Philadelphia and Denver 
schools and had a stint at Los Angeles Business College—although the 1940 Federal Census shows that the 
highest grade completed was second-year high school.* He was peripatetic, travelling throughout the United 
States, and may have been in San Francisco in 1906, the year of the earthquake. Settled in Los Angeles, he 
married Marjorie Phyllis Cunningham on 7 July 1913. He had a flair for sales and held a variety of jobs as a 
salesman for the U.S. grocer, M.A. Newmark (1917), for a wholesale broker (1930), and a real estate firm 
(1940). He died on 29 December 1963. 


Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); Babel Hathitrust (https://babel.hathitrust.org); Canadian 
Encyclopedia (www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca); Google Books (books.google.ca); Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 


1 Benjamin R. Andrews, Education for the Home — Part I, United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1914, No. 37. 
(Washington, 1915) p.p. 66-70. Google Books 

2 A Jones Sewing Machine, photo by Michael Coglan, image not altered, license: https://creativecommons.org/licenses/ 
by-sa/2.0/deed.en license. Wikimedia Commons (https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:A_Jones_Sewing_Machine_ 
(30730314365).jpg) 

3 Walmsley, Census Returns For 1861; Roll: C-1028-1029, Library and Archives Canada; Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Ancestry 

4 Lois McNaught, Fleming Family History (a register), (2012), p. 138. FFP —also Grey Roots Museum. Jean (Fleming) 
Walmsley imparted this information to C.A. Fleming. 

5 Thomas Walmsley is listed as a teacher for 1878-79 in the History of Derby Township 1839 to 1972, p. 82, but Jean said 
that he taught there for four years. 

6 Thomas R. Walmsley, 1881 Census of Canada, Derby, Grey North, Ontario; Roll: C_13262; Page: 40; Family No: 166, 
Ancestry 

7 Rothwell Fleming and Howard Crossdale, birth registrations. Registrations of Births and Stillbirths - 1869-1913; 
Archives of Ontario; Ancestry 

8 Determined Thomas’s teaching years from the birth records of Rothwell Fleming and Howard Crossdale. 
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Lois McNaught, p. 138 
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T.R. Walmsley, burial record, U.S., FindAGrave — (https://www.findagrave.com/memorial/60290343) 
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Donald E. Pitzer, Americas Communal Utopias. (University Of North Carolina Press, 2010) - small reference on page 
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War 1914-1918, The Jazz Age 1920-1933 — at which time factory workers in the garment industry greatly outnumbered 
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Ibid., pp. 3-4 

Margaret (Turnbull) Thompson, “Memories Jessie Fleming Nelson” (n.d) FFP Since Margaret was born in 1917, these 
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Ibid., p. 1. “By the close of WWI, the number of women working in the dressmaking and millinery trades in America 
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Robert Alexander Fleming 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Flor- 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 ence [Hayes] 
1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella[Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Robert “Rob” Alexander Fleming (1860-1944) 


Robert was in his sixties when he entered the U.S. Pentecostal movement and became a missionary to 
Japan. Were there factors in Robert’s early life that influenced him in this decision? He would have had a 
solid grounding in the Gospels from the Disciples of Christ in Kilsyth, with guidance from his parents and 
perhaps his grandfather Alexander. 

Robert—or Rob as everyone called him—was born, 18 January 1860, in the family’s log house. His 
cousin, C.A. Fleming, recalled that Robert suffered a reaction to a smallpox vaccination—the same “impure 
vaccine” that killed C.A.’s sister Melissa in 1865. On the 1881 Canada Census, when he was 21, he reported 
that he was a carpenter. Rob would have taken that skill to Buffalo in 1881 for his short stay there and, in 
1882, to his brother Alexander’s quarter-section near Moosomin, Saskatchewan. We know some of his life 
story from an autobiography he wrote for C.A. Fleming. 


He pioneered on the land for some years. There were summer frosts and drought, losing 

crop after crop. Baffled and discouraged, he left the farm, picking up odd jobs at anything 

he could get to do, and finally abandoning Saskatchewan, he drifted over the Border into 
United States. In Chicago for some time, he was a grain inspector. His experience as a grain 
farmer in the West qualified him for that work. He took lines of work at whatever offered, 
sometimes working alone, sometimes employing a gang of men. For some time, he sold 
books, magazines, etc. on Rock Island Railroad between Chicago and Denver. In Chicago, he 
was a member of the Methodist Church for about two years before coming into the Salvation 
Army and becoming an Officer. [Robert A. Fleming]! 
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Religion 

Rob’s Damascene moment happened on 17 November 1899 in Chicago. He was 39. On that evening, he 
“was invited by friends to attend a cottage prayer-meeting conducted by the Methodists. While attending this 
meeting, conviction took hold of him. Before the meeting closed, he found himself at the mercy-seat seeking 
pardon, promising allegiance to his God for time and eternity. He then became a Methodist and later, feeling 
the call of God, became a Salvationist in the year of 1902.” 

The Methodist evangelist William Booth founded the Salvation Army in England in 1865 to help the 
destitute in the East End of London in practical and spiritual ways. The movement very quickly developed 
into a “Protestant denomination of the Christian Church.”’ Two Salvationists immigrated to the United 
States and opened the first office of the Salvation Army in Philadelphia in 1878. The Army soon expanded to 
New York, Chicago and beyond. In 1905 the Army set up headquarters in Chicago for its newly-established 
“Department of the West.”4 

Rob received his training in New York City in 1903 and returned to Chicago to work in the field as a 
lieutenant, shortly promoted to captain. 


Margaret “Maggie” Elizabeth Cramer (1877-1961) 

We can presume that Rob met the warm and outgoing youthful Margaret Elizabeth Cramer during his 
training. Margaret was born on 11 July 1877 in Schnabelwaid, Bavaria, Germany,’ and had come as a young 
girl with her parents, John and Barbara (Freiberg) Cramer, to settle in Cincinnati, Ohio. When she was 
seventeen, she joined the Methodist Church and taught Sunday School for eight years.° The Salvation Army 
had established a branch in Cincinnati in 1885, and perhaps she was drawn to its mix of evangelism and 
social services. She was sworn in as a soldier on 3 March 1903 and received her training in New York City, 
probably around the same time as Robert. She was as motivated to help others and do good work as he. 

To each other and with their friends, they were Maggie and Rob. They didn’t immediately marry. The 
Army sent her to Ashtabula, Ohio, then Pittsburgh and Detroit, where she helped set up and run “rescue 
homes for fallen women.” Her last posting was in Louisville, Kentucky. She may have been one of the 
members who helped organize the distribution in that city of food baskets to 200 families, meals tol,500 
people, and toys and garments to others on 25 December 1905.’ 

They married 29 November 1906 in Chicago, Illinois. She was 18 years his junior, but they had a spark 
that lasted throughout their years together. As C.A. recorded: 


They worked with the Salvation Army in various capacities for 16 % years in the following 
places: Chicago IIl., Janesville, Wis., Sault St Marie, Mich. Minneapolis Minn, Mitchell, 
S.D., Lead S.D, Oshkosh Wis., Green Bay Wis., Appleton Wis. Robert also travelled all over 
Wisconsin as a solicitor of funds for the Milwaukee, S.D. [Salvation Army] Headquarters. 
[C.A. Fleming]® 


C.A., with his considerable understanding of missionary work, also wrote: 


A call came to him to go to Japan as a missionary for the Pentecostal Church at Missoula, 
Montana, at the age of 66. He and his wife journeyed to Japan, where he laboured for nine 


years.” 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 

Maggie said that Rob “entered the Pentecostal Movement” in 1920 when they lived in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
There Rob became an elder in the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World. During the years 1920 to 1922, he 
was in charge of the Pentecostal Assembly in Appleton, and he and Maggie were president and vice-president 
of the nearby Neenah Christian Mission.!° 
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Robert’s younger sister Martha and her husband, Jorgen Thorkildson, had also converted to 


Pentecostalism in 1920 as members of the Assemblies of God, a separate organization. Coincidentally, the 


Thorkildsons were posted to Appleton in 1922.'! We can imagine that the two couples had many intense 


discussions about faith and practice. 


In 1923 he went to Missoula Montana, working as a home Missionary in Missoula and Butte 


Montana and also Pocatello, Idaho. In 1927 he went to Tokyo, Japan to work in the foreign 


field, spending nine years of active service of teaching and preaching the Gospel. He loved 


these people very much. The Lord put the love in his heart for them. He always rejoiced 


when we spoke of Tokyo. It seemed the best part of his life, and he would gladly have gone 


again to continue his labours there, but the Lord willed it otherwise. [Margaret (Cramer) 


Fleming] '” 


Perhaps it was a natural move for the couple. The Salvation Army had joyousness and enthusiasm and 


the music of brass bands. It was evangelical and imbued with a mission to preach the Gospel of Jesus 


Christ.'? But it was also formal and structured. Pentecostalism reached the United States in the early 1900s 


and reignited the revivalist spirit that had infused Methodism. Their spiritual meetings were high in energy, 


emotion and enthusiasm. '4 Pentecostals believe in the “Bible, the deity of Christ, the atonement, the return 


of Christ, and holy living.”’” They take their name from the Pentecost, the day described in the Acts of the 


Apostles, when “the Holy Spirit descended on Jesus's disciples, leading them to speak in many languages as 


evidence that they had been baptized in the Spirit.”’® For Pentecostals, the act of conversion was a “Baptism 


in the Spirit”'” by which the Holy Spirit entered the person and empowered the believer to speak in tongues. 


Other supernatural gifts could follow.'* Pentecostals had a missionary zeal that fueled its momentum in the 


United States and, after 1914, supported missions to many countries in Asia. 


Missionary Work in Japan 1927-1936 


Rob and Maggie’s zeal and enthusiasm carried them to Japan 

to work with Leonard Coote. Rev. Coote had been a British 
businessman who established a Oneness Pentecostal mission 

in Yokohama. Oneness Pentecostals baptized only in the name 
of Jesus, not the Trinity of God, the Son, and the Spirit. Led 

by Leonard Coote, Rob and Maggie worked with seven other 
missionaries affiliated with the Pentecostal Bands of Japan in 
1927. They began as missionaries of the Pentecostal Assembly of 
the World and received support from the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of Jesus Christ.'? In 1935 they were living in Tokyo, and they 
returned to Missoula, Montana, the following year.” 


Robert and Maggie Fleming in Tokyo, 
Japan 1934. Courtesy of Tahni (Miles) 


Mangino. 
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Passings 

In 1943 Maggie worked as a seamstress at the Works Progress Administration (WPA) Sewing Room at $573 

per annum.”! The WPA was a federal government relief program during the Depression and World War II, 

1935-1943. One can imagine that Rob and Maggie were living frugally. Robert, who had been unwell for 

about six years, died on 29 May 1944 of an embolism brought on by chronic myocarditis.” He was 84. 
Maggie married the widower Frederick Ivey, a resident of Missoula, Montana, on 28 June 1951.” 

Margaret was 74 and Frederick a young 67. Maggie died ten years later in 1961. 


Notes 

Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 

Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); BBC Online (bbc. co. uk); Encyclopedia Britannica: (Britannica.com); 
Newspapers.com 
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Ancestry 
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Clara Grace Fleming 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Flor- 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 ence [Hayes] 
1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Clara Grace Fleming (1862-1919) 


Was it a coincidence that when James died in 1910 he owed Clara almost as much as four of his other 
children owed him? Clara had lent her father $1,200, and he had loaned to others $1,490.! James was 
fortunate to have a daughter who stayed close to home to help her parents in their declining years. To the 
degree we can read between the lines, Clara seemed to have the Fleming head for figures and finance. 

Clara was born 14 March 1862 in Kilsyth (or 16 March 1861 if we believe the death certificate). There is 
no birth registration, but several Canada Censuses point to 1862. She was a little over a year older than her 
sister Margaret (aka Maggie). 

She was short in stature —5 feet 3 inches, with dark brown hair—even at age 50—and brown eyes.’ 

In 1891, at age 29, she was the bookkeeper and clerk at her father’s music store at 107 Poulett Street in 
Owen Sound. Census takers listed her as living at Forest Lawn in Kilsyth with the family and at 109 Poulett 
Street in Owen Sound with Maggie [Hayes] and Maggie’s two children, John and Florence. The following 
year Martha, her sister, and she shared the Poulett apartment. ° 

Over the years, Clara often had Florence in her care as Maggie worked in various parts of the United 
States to support her other children. In the March 1901 Canada Census for Kilsyth, Clara and her sister 
Minerva were with Margaret and the four children—John, Florence, Victor and Ruth—at Forest Lawn. 

After Clara’s mother, Grace, died in 1899, there was some adjustment. James closed his music business 
around 1902, and he and, we presume, Clara moved into Owen Sound to live at 1157 Fourth Avenue East. 
The house may have been in Clara’s name. After James died in 1910, Clara was listed in Malone’ Directory for 
Owen Sound 1913 as Mrs. C. Fleming, widow.’ 

Florence lived with her aunt for most of her early years and went to school in Owen Sound. In her will, 
Clara refered to her as an “adopted child and niece.” From the 1911 Canada Census, we know that Florence 
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was attending school in Owen Sound—possibly for teacher training.’ Also, in July 1915, now a teacher, she 
travelled to Buffalo after a visit with her aunt.° 

Clara took her first trip to the United States in August 1913, travelling second class by ship to Port 
Huron. According to the border crossing card, her declared intention was “to make home with her sister” 
Jean Walmsley at McKee Street in Los Angeles.’ We presume she got to Los Angeles but don’t know how 
long she stayed. This first trip gave her a taste for travel. Border crossing cards reveal that she went through 
Detroit in November 1916 en route to Pomona, where Minerva lived. On another trip, she visited her 
nephew John Fleming Hayes in Albany, NY, in September 1918. 

In March 1919, she was on an extended visit to her brother Jack (John William Charles Fleming), a 
doctor in Pewamo, Michigan, when she died suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage on 22 March—just days 
after her fifty-eighth birthday. The informant was Margaret Hayes of Buffalo, New York—Maggie must have 
rushed up from Buffalo.’ 

Clara left an estate that included the house and property in Owen Sound, Sunset Island in the Fishing 
Islands, her savings and investments, the total valued at $6,677, to her “beloved niece” Florence.? 


Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com) 


1 This was detailed in James Fleming’s will. Estate of James Fleming, #4786, Surrogate Court of Grey County, Archives of 
Ontario, MS887, Reel 591. 

2 Clara Fleming, 31 July 1913, Michigan Passenger and Crew Lists, 1903-1965. Manifests of Alien Arrivals at Port Huron, 

Michigan, February 1902-December 1954; National Archives and Records Administration (NARA), Washington, D.C.; 

Ancestry. 

Rutherford Directory of Owen Sound 1892, (Owen Sound: Rutherford 1892) microfilm, Toronto Public Library 

4 Malone’ directory of Owen Sound for the year 1913: street, alphabetical, business and miscellaneous (Owen Sound: W.P. 

Malone 1913) 

Florence Hayes, 1911 Census of Canada, Owen Sound, Grey North, Ontario; Page: 9; Family No: 7. Ancestry 

6 Florence Hayes, 24 July 1915, at Lewiston, NY.U.S., Border Crossings from Canada to U.S., 1825-1960. Ancestry. 

7 Clara Fleming, 31 July 1913, Michigan Passenger and Crew Lists, 1903-1965. Port Huron MI. The correct address in 
Los Angeles was likely Makee Street where Jean’s son Leroy was living according to a 1913 Los Angeles directory. 

8 Clara Grace Fleming, Certificate of Death, Michigan, Death Records, 1867-1950. Ancestry. 

9 Estate of Clara G. Fleming, #6871, Surrogate Court of Grey County, Archives of Ontario, MS887, Reel 611. 
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Margaret (Fleming) Hayes 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Flor- 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 ence [Hayes] 


1858-1938 1863-1946 
James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Margaret Florence Alberta Fleming (1863-1946) 


Margaret spent most of her adult life in the United States. She trained as a 


nurse in Buffalo, where she married the engaging John Hayes. In later years 
when John was unwell, Maggie found nursing jobs to support herself and their 
four children. Sometimes, she brought the children to their grandfather’s farm 
at Forest Lawn in Kilsyth for extended stays and encouraged them to maintain 
their Canadian connections. 

Maggie had a kind and compassionate way with people of all ages and a 
calmness that would carry her through difficult times. Her niece Irene (Nelson) 
Turnbull regarded Maggie so highly that she named her daughter Margaret.' 

Margaret Florence Alberta was born on 16 October 1863. At age 17, she 
was at home in Kilsyth, finished school and considering her life prospects.’ 


Like many young women of her time, she chose nursing. Although many Margaret Fleming c. 1888. 
' sent ar, Courtesy of Matthew Hayes 
hospitals had opened nurse training schools, Margaret chose psychiatric 


nursing, a new specialty that the Buffalo State Hospital had just inaugurated.’ 
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Psychiatric Nursing 

The care of the mentally ill during the nineteenth century was becoming more humane. Restraints and 
confinement were used less. Instead, asylums were adopting more compassionate care with better nutrition 
and accommodation situated in quieter surroundings. In the 1850s and 1860s, Dorothea Dix in the United 
States had persuasively advocated for establishing asylums in the United States and Canada that functioned 
with this new model of care.* The Buffalo State Asylum, a grand Gothic edifice, was opened in December 
1882 on 200 acres on the western outskirts of Buffalo, its grounds laid out by the noted landscape architect 
Fred Olmsted. 


Buffalo State Hospital (Asylum) c 1904. 
Source: The U.S. National Library of Medicine 


Dr. Judson B. Andrews (1834-1894) was the first superintendent—he had been a surgeon for the North 
in the American Civil War and later a physician in Utica at the New York State Lunatic Asylum. Under 
Andrews’s superintendence, the Buffalo State Asylum was among the first in the United States to establish a 
training school for nurses to care for the mentally ill. 

In 1883, Dr. Andrews introduced, on an experimental basis, specialized instruction for attendants 
in the asylum. It was so successful that the hospital instituted a two-year training program for men and 
women consisting of lectures and clinical work.’ Seven attendants graduated in 1886 after passing a formal 
examination that covered six areas: “the nervous system, the mind and mental phenomena, midwifery and 
monthly nursing, epilepsy, insanity and the care of the insane, general medicine, and drugs.” ° 

Margaret, we estimate, entered the program in 1885 and would have been one of the first students. Very 
likely, she attended classes by Dr. Andrews and came to be guided by his views. Andrews believed that “insane 
hospitals are places for treatment and care; the cure of the disease to be sought for unceasingly while every 
effort is made to alleviate the unfortunate condition and to lessen the suffering of the insane.”’ 

To be admitted to the program, the candidate had to be between 21 and 30 years of age, furnish two 
testimonials “of good moral character,” “be of pleasant and kindly disposition, and possess such mental 
and educational qualifications as give promise of fitness for work.”* Margaret, who was 22 and would have 
testimonials from the Kilsyth Church of the Disciples of Christ, would qualify easily. 

On passing the examinations at the end of the first and second years, candidates received a certificate 
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“as well qualified nurses and attendants upon the insane.” Shockingly, women received wages 30 to 40% 
less than men.’ Margaret, according to notes in family records, graduated with her professional nursing 
certificate in 1887. 

We must wonder what prompted her to enter the nascent field of psychiatric nursing and how, in Kilsyth, 
she would learn about this pioneering program in a new hospital in Buffalo? Quite likely, the answer is 
family. She must have witnessed her aunt Esther’s troubles with melancholia and admission to the Toronto 
Asylum in 1882. She would have known that Florence, Esther’s daughter, who was Margaret's age and lived 
on the next farm, had the same symptoms. Margaret also had a slightly older cousin, Jean Agnew (born in 
1862), who was in Rochester training to be a nurse—she might have told Margaret about the program in 
Buffalo. 


= 
md 


John Hayes (1864-1921) 


John Hayes was an attendant at the Buffalo State Hospital when 


Margaret was in training. As later described by his daughter 
Florence, John was a “highly intelligent and well-read man and 
very interesting.”'° 

John had been born in Buffalo on 9 July 1863 to John Hayes 
and Catherine Burke, Irish Catholic immigrants who arrived in 
the United States around 1851."' ’ John Sr. was a carpenter and 
joiner—a trained craftsman—and, as his granddaughter, Florence, 
remembered, a “cabinet maker.” 

The U.S. Census, taken 16 June 1865, found Catherine Hays 
(age 30) living in the First Ward in Buffalo with four young 
children: Mary Jane (8), Eliza (6), James (4) and John (2).'° John 
Sr. had died shortly before or soon after his son John was born. 
Two weeks later, in 1865 (30 June), “Catherine Hayes” and her 
children were in the Poorhouse located in the Twelfth Ward. She 
and her sons were still there in 1870, according to the 1870 U.S. 
Federal Census. 


John Hayes as a young man. 
Courtesy of Matthew Hayes. The poor house was on Main Street on the outskirts of Buffalo, 


a place for relief and medical care for those without other options. 
Conditions in Buffalo were often dire for immigrants, especially single and widowed women, without 
support. The Register of Persons Received Erie County Alms House recorded 790 names as admitted from 1 
October to 31 December 1871. More than half were women, many from Ireland, England, Germany; most 
were paupers, a few vagrants, and some insane.’ 

John’s sisters, Mary and Eliza, had left the Poorhouse to work as domestic servants in Evans, Erie 
County.’’ Abner and Emeline Dewey adopted Mary. Eliza, however, joined her mother in the almshouse to 
work as an attendant while her mother was matron. 

The family had spunk and managed to scrape together enough to rent a place at 55 Lakeview Ave. 
According to the 1880 US Federal Census, Catherine, Eliza, now 21 years of age, James and John were 
together.'® John laboured as a currier preparing animal hides for leather goods, and James, similarly trained, 
was looking for work. 

Buffalo in the 1860s and 1870s was experiencing an economic boom in shipping and industry marked 
especially by ironworks manufacturers producing steam engines, machinery, cast iron stoves, and elevators. 
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In the next few decades, Buffalo became a major producer of iron and steel. By 1890, Buffalo had grown to 
over 255,000 people. 

Buffalo also had a strong tanning industry comprised of several leatherworking businesses along the 
waterfront.’ John and James both worked as curriers, although John left the tanning industry to care for 
the mentally ill, having had some exposure to the insane in the almshouse. He began as a labourer in the St. 
Francis Asylum, noted in the Buffalo City Directory 1884,'° and was employed as an attendant at the Buffalo 
State Asylum in 1885 and 1886.” 


Margaret and John 

John and Margaret had a lively sense of fun: A family photo shows them costumed in each other’s clothes and 
beaming at each other as the camera shutter snapped. They married on Thursday, 3 November 1887 at 348 
Prospect Ave, the residence of Rev. E.E. Chivers, then the pastor of the Prospect Avenue Baptist Church. ”° *! 
John was Catholic, but they married in a Baptist Church. Holding to her upbringing in the Disciples’ faith 
must have been crucial to Maggie. To our knowledge, there were no family members, Fleming or Hayes, at 
the wedding. 

Buffalo city directories show that in 1888, John was working as a currier, and they lived at his mother’s 
place at 55 Lakeview Ave.” Catherine lived on Lakeview until 1894 when she moved to her daughter 
Elizabeth’s (Eliza) home nearby at 24 Grant Street. Eliza had married James Grover Watson, a machinist 
who had boarded at 55 Lakeview Ave. for a time.” Catherine died soon after on 9 February 1895 of colon 
cancer.”4 

In 1890 James was already in Olean, Cattaraugus County, on the Alleghany River, not far from Portville, 
where John later obtained work in a tannery. 

During the first nine years of their marriage, Margaret and John had four children: John Fleming, born 13 
December 1888, in Buffalo;” Florence, 27 January 1891, in Derby Township;”° James Victor, 3 June 1893,7” 
and Ruth Clara, 14 April 1896 in Portville, Cattaraugus County, New York State. 

There is a gap in the records between Buffalo in 1890 and Portville in 1892. According to his daughter 
Florence, John contracted typhoid while in Buffalo sometime in the twelve months following July 1890. 

Typhoid was prevalent in large cities before municipalities invested in public water treatment. The 
bacteria spread primarily through drinking water contaminated by human waste. Buffalo discharged sewage 
and industrial waste into the Niagara River, from which it also drew its drinking water. There were frequent 
typhoid outbreaks. Typically the ensuing sickness came with high fever, weakness, and abdominal pains. 

For John, in 1890, there were no antibiotics for treatment: 10 to 20 percent of those infected would die of 
complications. Families had the additional worry that the sick person could contaminate others and carry the 
bacteria even after symptoms subsided.”* 

Margaret went home to Kilsyth to give birth to Florence in January 1891. Her son, John Fleming, may 
have been with her. John was probably sick at that time, and Margaret had to leave to protect herself and her 
children. 

Margaret and John appear in the New York State Census of February 1892. Neither is shown as employed 
(perhaps an oversight by the enumerator), and they have two children—Lizzie, 12 years, and Florence 2. 
Who is Lizzie? Was this John’s sister incorrectly enumerated? And where is the four-year-old John Fleming? 

The years that followed for John and Maggie were difficult and probably impoverished. The New York 
State Census of 1892 places the couple at 5 Temple St., Portville, Cattaraugus, New York, a small town on 
the Alleghany River with about 2,300 people.” Tanning and leather manufacturing was a major industry in 
Portville, and according to the 1900 U.S. Federal Census, John worked as a buffer.*’ At the tanneries, many 
men worked on the hides in an assembly line fashion. The buffer used a “small, sharp steel blade” to shave the 
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“the hair side of the grain a sheet of epidermis as thin as tissue paper.”*' One can only imagine that the work 
was tedious, tiring, and toxic. 
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Over the next few years, the family was intermittently together and apart. James Victor and Ruth Clara 
were born in Portville in 1893 and 1896. The 1897 Olean Directory confirms that John was in Portville, 
working as a buffer, but the following year he was a labourer in Olean without a family. The 1900 United 
States Federal Census shows John and Margaret together with the four children on Temple St. in Portville, 
and John is working as a buffer again. The following year, Margaret was in Kilsyth for the 1901 Canada 
Census with all the children, and John was back in Olean. In 1902, they were together in Olean, but not in 
1904 when Margaret was working at the Buffalo State Hospital.*” A troubling entry appears in the 1905 New 
York State Census: John, now about 41, is a patient in the Buffalo State Hospital, and Margaret is a nurse 
there. Where are the children? Florence and Ruth may have been in Owen Sound with their aunt Clara, and 
maybe the boys were with John’s sisters. 

‘They regrouped and, in 1910, lived as a family at 564 Grant Street, a few blocks from John’s sister 
Elizabeth Watson and family. Margaret was a nurse for a private family where the wages would be better than 
in the hospital, and John Fleming, now 21, was a clerk with the railway. This arrangement was temporary. 
John became a patient again at the Buffalo State Hospital in 1915 and 1920, and he died on 10 September 
1921.*° The cited cause was a kidney infection, incurable in the days before antibiotics.*4 He was buried in 
his sister Mary’s family plot in Angola, New York and later reinterred in Toronto, 
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Margaret and Nursing 

By 1915 all the children had grown and were managing on their own. Margaret may have been in and out 
of Buffalo from 1915-1920. However, in 1920, Margaret, now 57, was in Los Angeles about to embark 

on a new phase in her nursing career. The 1920 United States Census finds her lodging in a house at 1924 
South Figueroa with her sister Jean Walmsley and four other lodgers. They were in a high-density and diverse 
neighbourhood. Many were single residents who had come from the mid-west and east coast of the United 
States, Mexico, and an occasional émigré from Canada. From 1900 to 1920, the city’s population leaped 
five-fold to 577,000 and would rise to over 1.2 million in 1929.*? Who could resist the call of California? 
The climate was warm and temperate, there was wealth from oil, and there was the irresistible glamour of 
Hollywood and its flourishing film industry. 

Margaret, according to family remembrance, “was in charge of a treating hospital at the MGM studio in 
Culver City, California.”*° MGM (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) had land in Culver City. A hospital of 16 beds 
was among the many buildings—probably built in 1925 as the Hull Building.*” An undated photo shows 
Margaret holding a birdcage outside the hospital. 

She could not have stayed long because on 
11 July 1927, she wrote her aunt Jennie Fleming 
from Four Winds, Katonah, New York, with 
regrets that she, her daughter Florence and Tom 
Florence’s husband, would not be attending the 
Fleming Reunion. 


I have left off writing till this last minute, 
hoping I would be through with my case, 
but am so very sorry to say that I will not 
be able to attend the family reunion picnic. 
You don’t know how disappointed I am. 


[Margaret (Fleming) Hayes]** 


he eer Fae nd Se ata 
Margaret Hayes at MGM Hospital. Culver City Ca. 
Courtesy of Matthew Hayes 


Katonah is a hamlet in Westchester County, New York State, about 80 kilometres from New York City. 
The Four Winds Hospital, a private psychiatric facility, was located here in the 1920s. This location had 
the added advantage of being only eight kilometres from Mount Kisco, where Florence and Thomas “Tom” 
Percival lived from 1930 to 1935. 

Founded by Dr. Charles I. Lambert in 1925,* the Four Winds Hospital was on a 300-acre estate and 
housed in a Tudor edifice, furnished fully with antiques. According to one account, it became, in the 1940s, 
“a sanitarium for the wealthy, particularly women whose depression, mania, alcoholic excess, or untoward 
sexual enthusiasm rendered their presence unacceptable.”“ Treatment may not have been entirely benign: 
Electroshock (electroconvulsive therapy) procedures were adopted in the United States in 1938 and soon 
administered at Four Winds.*! Margaret, perhaps mercifully, found a new position in the Passaic Health 
Department in New Jersey. 

There she had an apartment at 280 Gregory Ave. in Clifton, Passaic County.” Clifton was much larger 
than any of the hamlets in Westchester County. It had a population of about 47,000 in 1930 and was close to 
New York City.*? James Victor Hayes lived only three kilometres (two miles) away at 175 Luddington, Ave. 
We don’t know in what hospital or in what capacity Margaret was a nurse in Passaic, but she was 74 years old 


and would retire soon. 
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Passings 


Hayes and Hahn gravestone, Park Lawn 
Cemetery, Toronto, ON. Photo by Gwen Harris 
2020 


Children:Vignettes 


In 1940 Margaret lived with Florence and Thomas 

at 144 Whittle Avenue, Bloomfield, Essex County, 
New Jersey. The two grandchildren were there as well: 
Thomas, ten years and Clair, eight.“ They were only 
48 kilometres (30 miles) from John Fleming and 
Anna Hayes, living in Warren, New Jersey, with their 
three children, Stuart (11), Nancy (9), and Elizabeth 
Ann (1). Margaret might have been showing early 
signs of Parkinson's disease through tremors, slower 
movement, posture, and changes in speech. Ruth 
brought Maggie to Ontario in March 1945 and 
looked after her until she died 21 February 1946 of 
paralysis agitans.*® On the death certificate, Margaret 
was described as “a retired gentle lady.” 

Ruth arranged for her mother’s burial in Park Lawn 
Cemetery in Toronto [South Section 910 East half] 
and the reinterment of her father from Angola, New 
York (near Buffalo) on 30 April 1947. 


The three children could not have had carefree childhoods. 
Because of their father’s poor health and the family’s unstable 
living arrangements, they would be uprooted, separated, 
brought back together, and uprooted again. However, 

they seemed to be a close family. A photo of John, then a 
sick man, with his two-year-old daughter Florence on his 
shoulders, is proof of some happy family time. Florence and 
Ruth looked after their mother in her later years, and Ruth 
arranged for her parents to be buried together in Toronto's 
Park Lawn Cemetery. 


Back row Florence. Front. Left to Right, Ruth 
and James c. 1901. Courtesy of Matthew Hayes 
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Table of Children of Margaret Fleming (1863-1946) and John Hayes (1864-1921) 


D. 30 Sep. 1958, 
Plainfield, NJ. 


M. 12 March 1913 
in Oneida, NY — 
divorced between 
1920 and 1924. 


Anna Martha 
Tschudi (1902- 
2003) Bound Brook, 
NJ. 

M. 20 Dec. 1924 in 
Chappaqua, NY 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
John Fleming B. 13 Dec. 1888 Mabel M. Pettibone | John Fleming began his career in a railway 
Buffalo, NY. (1895-1953) company as a claims agent. He and Mabel had one 


son: Kenneth Victor Hayes [1913-1980] 


After marrying Anna, John sold life insurance for 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. Later he ran 
his own insurance business. 


They had three children: 

Stuart Fleming Hayes [1928-2019] 

Nancy Jean Hayes [1930-Living] [Van de Vate, 
Smith] 

Elizabeth Ann Hayes [1938-1948] 


Florence Grace 


B. 27 Jan. 1891, 
Owen Sound ON 
D. 10 Apr. 1987, 


Thomas G. Percival 
[1901-1945] 


Thomas, after several years in stock trading, 
became an auditor for the U.S. Maritime 
Commission in New York. Florence and Thomas 


Paterson, NJ 


M. 29 June 1918 in 
Toronto 


Daytona Beach, FL. | Milton Herbert had two children: 
MacCormack ‘Thomas G. Percival [1929-2016] 
[1892-1958] Clare Percival [1932-2] [Hull] 
James Victor B. 3 Jun. 1893, Kathleen Marie James became the Assistant Secretary for Weston 
Portville, NY. Denroche [1896- Biscuit in New Jersey. 
D. 6 Jun. 1950, 1981] Toronto, ON. | He and Kathleen had three children: 


Margaret Eileen [1921-1997] [Dineen] 
James Clarke Paul [1922-2002] 
John Richard [1929-?] 


Ruth Clara 


John Fleming Hayes (1888-1958) 


B. 14 Apr. 1896, 
Portville, NY 

D. 3 Jul. 1964, 
Guelph, ON 


Morgan Hahn 
[1894-1957] from 
Wiarton, ON. 

M. 1 Jan 1920 in 
Toronto, ON 


Morgan enlisted with the CEF and served in 
France. He later worked as a clerk for various 
businesses in Toronto. 


They had five children: 

Ruth Willison Hahn [1921-2013] [McCraw] 
John Robert Hahn [1923-1990] 

Elaine Hahn [1926-bef. 2013] 

Victor David Hahn [1928-1978]] — Baptist 
missionary to India and teacher in Oakville, ON, 
Daniel Hahn [1938-1998]. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and some obituaries 


Of medium height, with blue eyes and light brown hair,*” John, in the words of his daughter, Nancy Jean, 


was “[A] kind, affable man with a salesman’s gregarious personality. 


48 


John Fleming was born on 13 December 1888 in Buffalo. His mother called him Fleming,” but he 
used John or John F. most of his life. After graduating from his fourth year of high school, John obtained 


employment as a clerk with Michigan Central Rail Road in Buffalo. He married Mabel M. Pettibone from 
Utica, New York, on 12 March 1913, and they had one son, Kenneth Victor, born 5 December 1913. The 
marriage ended in a divorce between 1920 and 1924. 


Friends introduced John to the vibrant, young Anna Tschudi. Her parents were German-Swiss and 


lived near Bound Brook, New Jersey. Soon after meeting, John and Anna eloped on 20 December 1924 in 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York. They settled in Plainfield, New Jersey, a commuter town of 
50,000. John left the railroad to sell life insurance and, by 1930, had done well enough to buy a house. 
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Their three children were born in Plainfield: Stuart Fleming, 30 June 1928; Nancy Jean, 30 December 
1930; and Elizabeth Ann, 22 May 1938. It would be a music-loving family. Anna had studied piano, and 
“as a wedding gift, John Hayes, who had once played the violin, gave his bride a Sohmer grand piano” ”° 
Their daughter Nancy [Van de Vate] would become a world renowned composer of classical works and 
opera. In the summers, the family travelled to Oliphant and the Fishing Islands on the Bruce Peninsula to 
stay at Florence’s cottage on Sunset. Later they bought a place on Frog Island, assisted by a gift of $250 from 
Margaret.”! 

During World War II, John sold automobile and home insurance for Union Central Life Insurance 
Company in New York and moved the family to the more rural Union Village in Warren Township. There he 
opened his own insurance office. The family was devastated by the death of Betty Ann from Bright's disease 
in 1948. Ten years later, on 30 September 1958, John, still in grief, died of cancer. Anna ran his insurance 
business for several years. She died on 11 March 2003 at age 100 in Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Florence Grace Hayes (1891-1987) 

Florence was 5 feet 2 inches in height, had brown hair and blue eyes, according to the 1922 Border Crossing 
Card. Born on 27 January 1891, her zodiac sign was Aquarius, a mix of idealism, intellect and practicality. 
Her aunt Clara provided a stable home in Owen Sound, where Florence received most of her education, 
including music. Some said she had a “natural ability,” especially with the church organ.” But her profession 
would be as a teacher for which she may have obtained her training in Owen Sound. When her aunt Clara 
died in 1919, Florence received a substantial financial legacy that included the Owen Sound house and 
Sunset Island on Lake Huron. 

On 5 August 1922, she passed through U.S. Customs at the “Port of Buffalo to visit her brother John 
Fleming Hayes in Mount Kisco, New York, for one month.’ She stated she was a “school teacher.” Less than 
a year later, in that same small town, she married Thomas G. Percival on 27 January 1923. They lived in 
Mount Kisco until around 1935 and had their two children, Thomas Jr. and Clare. 

Thomas, born in 1901 in Brooklyn, was ten years younger than his wife. At 19 years of age, he had 
graduated from four years of high school and was a clerk in a broker’s office in Brooklyn.™ In the 1930 
Census, he was described as a “pay teller” in a “broker's office.” In 1930 in Mount Kisco, they lived in a house 
valued at $15,000.% 

Soon after, they moved to 144 Whittle Ave, Bloomfield, New Jersey, where he was a bank “teller.” The 
crash of 1929 must have had an impact. The value of their house dropped to $6,000.°° Thomas rebounded, 
and when he died, 23 May 1945, he was the auditor for the United States Maritime Commission in New 
York.*” 

Florence remarried in 1948. Milton MacCormack had had one year of college education and lived in 
Brooklyn. They took up residence in Daytona Beach, Florida, where they had a few sun-kissed years until 
he passed on 10 November 1958. Florence, blessed with the Fleming longevity genes, outlived husbands 
and siblings to die on 10 April 1987 in Daytona.* In the 1970s, she sold Sunset Island at Oliphant to an 
interested buyer unrelated to the Flemings. 


James Victor Hayes (1893-1950) 

James Victor, like his brother John, was at heart a self-made man. He completed the third year of high 
school, probably in Buffalo, and crossed to Ontario to work in Toronto as a bank clerk. In Toronto, James 
met the gracious Kathleen Denroche. He was a Baptist, and she, a devoted Catholic. There are two marriage 
affidavits: one dated 26 December 1917 lists James as a Baptist, and the other for 1 July 1918, a Catholic.” 
Their three children were born in Toronto: Margaret Eileen (1921), James Paul (1922), and John Richard 
(1929). Given James's rise in the Canadian company George Weston Ltd, it seems reasonable to speculate 
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that he joined this company in some accounting capacity during the 1920s and secured a foothold that led 
to a transfer to Passaic, New Jersey. George Weston Ltd., founded in 1882, had established bakeries in the 
British Isles and the United States. J.V. Hayes became the assistant secretary and treasurer at the Passaic 
operation in Clifton, New Jersey. He died suddenly on 6 June 1957 at his summer home at Highland Lakes, 
age 57. This boy from humble beginnings had been a “member of the Pennington Club of Passaic, the 
Society of the Advancement of Management, and the Comptroller’s Institute of America,” and he had been a 
member of the Passaic Chamber of Commerce. 


Ruth Clara (Hayes) Hahn (1896-1964) 


Ruth and her sister Florence were of similar stature. According to a 1945 Border Crossing Card, Ruth was 5 
feet 4 inches tall, with brown hair and blue eyes—two inches taller than Florence.” 

Ruth was born in Portville, New York, on 14 April 1896 and had a childhood of intermittent stays with 
parents and siblings in Portville, Olean, and Buffalo, and with Fleming relatives in Kilsyth and Owen Sound. 
We don’t know the dates, but Ruth was likely living with her aunt Clara during some or all of 1904 to 1909. 
According to the 1910 United States Federal Census, Ruth, now 14 years old, was home in Buffalo with her 
parents. The 1921 Canada Census reported that she “immigrated” to Canada three years later (1913) at age 
17. 

Her husband, Morgan Hahn, whom she married in 1920, was from Wiarton, Ontario. They must have 
met during one of Ruth’s stays in Owen Sound. He had served as a private with the 18th Battalion Canadian 
Infantry in France for nearly the duration of World War I. 

Before her marriage, Ruth lived in Newmarket, North of Toronto, with Florence, who may have had a 
teaching post there. At that time, Ruth was still a member of the Church of Christ. 

Ruth and Morgan set up their home in Toronto, where Morgan worked as a clerk. Here their five children 
were born. One son, John Robert Morgan Hahn [1923-1990], entered a monastery in the United States to 
later teach Latin, and another, Victor David Hahn [1928-1978], was a Baptist minister and missionary 
to India from 1955 to 1968 © and then a teacher in Halton County, Ontario. Ruth and Morgan retired to 
Mimico outside Toronto, where Ruth brought her mother for the last months of her life. 
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James Alfred Fleming “Dr. Jim” 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret Florence 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley 1860-1944 1862-1919 [Hayes] 


1858-1938 1863-1946 
James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte Mary Ella Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 [Wyllie] [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1948 1869-1949 1871-1960 


James Alfred Fleming (1865-1967) 


Born on 22 November 1865, James Alfred was the eighth child and third son of James and Grace 
(Robertson) Fleming.' In age, he was closest to his sisters Margaret, Clara, and Minerva. One recollection 
survives of his childhood. In a letter to his daughter Louise Grace dated 3 December 1957, he reminisced 
about working for his father at Forest Lawn in the summer of 1876. 


There is nothing now left of it as it was then, and you can well imagine my feelings in 
thinking of the old landmark ... I was eleven years old and with an old horse also named 
“Jim” and a road scrapper, landscaped the three acres between the home and the big highway 
[Grey County Road 5] making it perfect for the beginning of planting things. It took me the 
whole of one Summer's holidays to complete and making the ground work for what was to 
be the “Show Place” of all the surrounding country. [James A Fleming]? 


We know from the Canada Census that he was attending school in 1871 (Kilsyth) and 1881 (high 
school in Owen Sound). He may have left for the United States soon after and definitely had done so by the 
late 1880s (although U.S. Census records differ on whether it was 1887 or 1889). By his account and his 
daughter’s, he went to Seattle, Washington, in 1882 to enroll in the University of Washington.’ To go west 
when Washington was still a territory (it joined the Union as a state in 1889); to attend a university that 
had awarded its first collegiate degree just a few years before (1876) and where enrollment was under 300 in 
1889, was, at the very least, remarkable for a boy from Kilsyth.4 What pulled James to the West Coast, far 
from home and without connections? Was it the appeal of the burgeoning West, a Fleming drive to explore 
new lands, a rebellious streak to strike out on his own? It might have been all of these. 
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Seattle, in 1890 was a booming lumber town. Its population, including the suburbs, was around 55,000 
—a substantial increase from the 6,645 living there in 1883. After the horrific fire in 1889 that destroyed the 
commercial district, Seattle rebuilt with brick and stone. The city added many progressive features: Twenty- 
five miles of electric and cable road” as a street-car system, gas works and electric lighting on streets and in 
buildings.® 


Cable Car of the First 
Avenue Railway Co. 
on 2" Avenue, Seattle, 
ca 1898. 

Source Wikimedia 


James was likely interested in the University of Washington, established in Seattle in 1861. Its mandate 
was to provide “liberal instruction in the different branches of literature, art, law, medicine, mechanics, 
industrial training, military science, and such other departments that may be established.” ’ The school 
accepted non-residents of the state. Regrettably, we don’t know what James studied or for how long, though 
we might guess medicine.® 

James received his medical degree in 1896 from the Michigan College of Medicine in Detroit. ? In 1896, 
according to the Detroit City Directory, James was a physician and boarding with his sister, Jean Walmsley, 
and her family, at 360 Grand River Ave.'® The entry for James in Polks Medical Register And Directory of 
North America: Comprising ... an Index to the Physicians of the United States ... confirms that he attended the 
Michigan College of Medicine and Surgery. '' His brother John William Charles (or Jack) graduated from the 
same college in 1899. The college program must have been four years to enable the brothers to set up family- 
physician practices. The timing suggests that James went to Detroit around 1890 and started his medical 
program in 1892. He and John must have overlapped. From that time forward, James was “Dr. Jim,” and 
John Charles was “Dr. Jack” to the family. 

James married Nellie Coolidge on 7 July 1897. He had set up a practice in the small but bustling village of 
Hart in Oceana County, in the western part of Michigan State, approximately halfway up the Lake Michigan 
shoreline from Chicago. In 1897 it had a population of 1,200 people. The village was on a railway line, 

“8 miles from Pentwater, 40 from Muskegon, and 235 from Detroit.” For a small town, it was well served 
by four churches — all Protestant, a school, a waterworks, two banks, two newspapers, a canning factory — 
because this was fruit growing country, and it had a telephone connection through the Michigan Telephone 
Company.’ James was in the directory as a physician."° 


Nellie Coolidge 

Nellie (or Nell) was born in Hart in 1879, where her father, Warren Coolidge,’4 a merchant, built the first 
brick store in town. Nell’s early years were turbulent: her mother Seffie died in 1881, her baby sister died in 
1882, her father remarried in 1883 and died ten years later.’ At age 14, Nell was the subject of a probate 
case concerning her inheritance of her father’s estate.'® Nell ultimately claimed the estate when she came of 
age in 1900 over her stepmother’s petition.'” 
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During the resolution of the probate, Nell, on her eighteenth birthday, 7 July 1897, married Dr. James 
Fleming, who was fourteen years her senior. Not surprisingly, the marriage was short-lived, ending in 
divorce on 30 June 1903. James, as the complainant, filed on the grounds of “cruelty’—whether physical or 
emotional, we don't know. Cruelty was frequently used as a reason.'* After the divorce, Nellie petitioned to 
change her name from Nell to Eleanor Frances.'? In 1906, with her new name, she married George F. Darby, 
a newspaperman in Owatonna, Minnesota.” 

James moved a few miles south to Muskegon on Lake Michigan but probably didn’t stay more than a 
year" 


Home to Kilsyth 

Occasionally James returned to his Canadian home. His niece Florence (Margaret Hayes’s daughter) recalled 
one visit around 1905 when James and his father built the cabin on Sunset Island at Oliphant and the 
Fishing Islands. 


Grandpa and Uncle Jim knowing nothing about building, decided to erect a cottage. They 
cut down trees for rafters etc. and had other lumber floated out on a raft. Now equipped 
with a saw, hammer, and nails, they began. By night the framework was up. It was the most 
eerie and grotesque possible. Why? Because they had plummed it with a full whiskey bottle 
on a string. [Florence (Hayes) MacCormack]” 


The implication was that they were drinking whiskey as they built the cottage—possible for James 
the son, very unlikely for James the father. Ruth (Fleming) Larmour remembers that Dr. Jim came to 
the Fishing Islands to visit his brother and other family members in the 1950s. 


To Washington State 

As told by his eldest daughter, Louise Grace, James moved to Seattle in 1906, where he “was in a practice 
as a Family Practice Doctor,” and boarded at Minnie McAllister’s house in the Broadway area. There he met 
Minnie’s daughter, the young, sweet-voiced, and remarkably skilful Louise McAllister, who was attending 
high school. Louise turned 18 on 30 June 1907, and they married on 9 August. James had a definite 
preference for younger women. He was 35. 

On the marriage certificate, he said that this was his first marriage and that his residence was in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan.*’ Did he cover up the first marriage, or was this a clerical error? Why did he not say he 
resided in Seattle? Had he moved to Grand Rapids, a city about 80 miles south from Hart, before coming to 
Seattle? What drew him back to Seattle? 

The last question is the easiest to answer. The climate was considerably more temperate in Seattle, where 
the average temperature in January was 38 F compared to 18 F in Grand Rapids, Michigan.” Seattle was a 
busy centre during the Klondike gold rush of 1896 as stampeders crowded into the city on their way to the 
Yukon. In 1900 the population had leaped to 80,000. By 1908 Seattle had a municipal water system, city 
lighting, trams running to suburbs and a hustling port.” Seattle was such a progressive and sophisticated city 
that it would host a World’s Fair, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, in 1908. 

Had James just arrived in Seattle in 1906? Maybe so, but he was not listed in the 1906 or 1907 Seattle 
city directories.”° 


Louise Cornelia Becker McAllister (1889-1979) 
Louise McAllister’s birth name was Louise Cornelia Becker. She was born on 30 June 1889 in Devils Lake, 
North Dakota, to Edwin Dodge Becker 7’ and Minnie Gertrude Hayden. 
In 1880 Edwin lived in Lake View, Illinois, studying law—he was the son of a wealthy Dutch family in 
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New York State, and his widowed mother Cornelia was well enough off to have a servant. Minnie Gertrude 
Hayden (born about 1867) was on a farm with her parents in Cedar Valley, Nebraska. Edwin had obtained 
a patent in 1888 for land in Ramsey, North Dakota,** and met and married Minnie that year. Twelve years 
later (1900), they were divorced.” Edwin was in Los Angeles working as a day labourer, according to the U.S. 
Census. Minnie had married (30 November 1900) D. Carlos McAllister,*° a music teacher who, like Edwin, 
was much older than she. 

Before she met her second husband, Minnie worked as a seamstress living with families in North Dakota. 
Louise stayed with a foster family, coincidentally named Becker.*' In June 1900, at age 10, Louise was 
a boarder (rather than an inmate) at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in Devils Lake, North Dakota.** This 
institution was established in 1890 to provide education in all grades for deaf children. Perhaps Louise was 
being allowed to board while her mother made other arrangements. We next see her in 1906, living with 
Carlos and Minnie McAllister at 800 Seventh Avenue in downtown Seattle and attending high school. 

Music was supreme in their lives. Carlos was a “vocal teacher and choir director,” Minnie had a “high 
lyric soprano voice and sang in famous choirs,” and Louise had a “trained contralto voice,”** We also know 
that D. Carlos McAllister was a composer, * occasional lecturer, and solo baritone vocalist. He and Minnie 
often participated in programs of the Seattle Spiritualists. In March 1910, Carlos and Minnie were part of a 
quartet to sing “My heavenly home.” On another occasion, in 1915, they were at a two-day meeting of the 
Nationalist Spiritualist Association.*” He appeared at the Samuel Watson Church of True Spiritualism several 
times, sometimes lecturing on “Love, Marriage and Divorce,”** or leading singers in the musical program.” 
He may also have been a speaker on the philosophy of spiritualism at Chautauquas in the East.** Having 
come from a family of beautiful singing voices, James must have been pleased to marry into such a musical 
family. We don’t know if he or Louise had sympathies with the Spiritualism religion, which, although 
typically associated with psychics connecting with the spirits of the dead, did have a unique philosophy for 
spiritual meaning and healing.*” 


Family Life 

After their marriage, the couple moved to Foster, a small community on the north side of Tukwila, and about 
11 km south of Seattle, reachable by the inter-urban commuter train. According to Louise Grace, James 
bought a five-acre farm on which there was a two-room shack. 

Louise Grace was born on 9 April 1908, a premature baby weighing only three pounds. She felt she would 
have died had it not been for the care she received from her parents. Her father, she said, took a year off from 
his practice to attend to her. All care had to be at home—warmth, nutrition, and protection from infection 
were critical.*° Louise said that she “lay on my mother’s stomach as an incubator, kangaroo style,” and she was 
given milk through an eye-dropper continuously until she “gain[ed] enough strength to hold up my head for 
breast feeding.”*! New techniques and hospital care for preemies did not come on-stream until the 1930s.” 

Despite what must have been a difficult 1908 for Louise, she gave birth to their son James Lincoln on 19 
November 1909 in Foster. 

Foster might have been too small or too remote, and we get the impression that James was having some 
difficulty establishing a family practice or settling in one place. In 1910, they tried another small town, 
Sprague, WA, population 1,110,* east of the mountains, near Spokane. Their stay was short. They moved to 
South Park on the outskirts of Seattle, where Italians and Japanese had small vegetable gardens. The Flemings 
lived at 1053 Thistle in South Park—a new house not far from the Duwamish Waterway and a short driving 
distance to downtown Seattle.** James's father had died in April of that year (1910), and perhaps James could 
finance a purchase through his inheritance. James, Louise and the children were here for three years, roughly 
1911 to 1914. This period was perhaps their happiest as a family. Gertrude was born here on 30 January 
1912. 
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Dr. James and family c 1912. Left to right: Louise Cornelia Becker 
Fleming holding Gertrude (b. 1912), Minnie Hayden-McAllister, Dr. 
James Fleming, Louise (b. 1908) on the door, Jimmy Fleming beside 
father (b 1909) Courtesy of Tahni Miles-Mangino and James Fleming 
(2020). 


In addition to being a mother to three children, Louise managed the office for James’s family practice at 
the house and found time to be active in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Her daughter, Louise 
Grace, wrote: 


She lectured on the dangers of drinking alcohol and for the passage of prohibition. Her 
activity in the community as a doctor's wife who knew what she was talking about brought 
some good advertising of her husband, the new doctor in South Park. He was a Scotchman 
situated in an Italian Farming region. These people would often pay their doctor’s bills with 
fruits and vegetables when cash was scarce. [Louise Grace (Fleming) Smith]* 


James, from the accounts of his daughter, was a good doctor. He saved a boy with a ruptured appendix on 
whom another doctor had given up.*° 

It's not known why they left South Park for Foster, but these were the years of the Great Depression 
1929-1939. Louise gave birth to Helen Jean on 1 October 1914, and the next year (1915), they were back in 
Seattle in the Alki District, a beach town on a peninsula-like area jutting into Puget Sound. 

And then James and Louise divorced—probably in 1917.4” Louise Grace wrote of the divorce many years 
later (9 January 1989): 


It was the spring of 1918. Our country was continuing its second year of fighting Germany 
in World War 1. My mother was continuing her second year of freedom from marriage 
after her divorce from my father. She had gained custody of us, four children, the previous 
year, also ownership of our childhood home at Foster, Washington, and part ownership in a 
Ballard home in Seattle. There was also a small amount of cash set aside in a trust fund in a 
bank to partially raise us on. [Louise (Fleming) Smith]* 
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After the Divorce 

During the years of the Spanish Flu, Louise moved her children from their home in Ballard back to the farm 
in Foster “on a steep cliff on the dead-end” on Graham Avenue. The farm had a few chickens and a cow, and, 
as we learn from her daughter’s description, the house was, at best, a hovel. 


Our shelter could barely hold the beds and stoves in each room. The room we called the 
kitchen had an old fashioned wood range with two lids for cooking, warming oven above and 
baking oven below ... Instead of chairs, we sat on a double bed close by the stove. ... There 
was an old Murphy double bed that folded up into the wall and a single bed for a davenport. 
Three of us children had been born in the Murphy bed....Our entire family had to eat, sleep, 
bathe and dress in this confined space. [Louise (Fleming) Smith]” 


The children were getting older. In 1918, Louise was ten, James (Jimmy) eight, Gertrude six, and little 
Helen three. They were living in a two-room shack with an outhouse up the hill and no running water. 
Louise determined that she would build a new house. It’s a testimony to Louise Becker’s resourcefulness and 
determination that, after consulting library books, she single-handedly designed and erected a new home on 
the property. 


She described [to her children] a two-story house with a shingle roof. A gigantic fireplace, 
made of stones from our hillside, would reach up to a high-beamed ceiling in the front room. 
The fireplace would be in the center of the house. A winding stairway on the right side of the 
room would go up to the second floor, which would have three large bedrooms with large 
closets. [Louise (Fleming) Smith ]*° 


But for now, to save money, there would be no plumbing or modern conveniences. The children kicked 
in where they could—they all gathered rocks from the hillside for the fireplace. Louise Grace cooked and 
watched the two youngest while eight-year-old Jimmy showed great talent and energy for pulling apart and 
building anew. As well, the lumber company cooperated, and neighbours helped. 

In 1920, the U.S. Census showed Louise living with the four children and her mother, Minnie McAllister, 
in Foster.*! Minnie was now a “corsetier”—she made corsets for patients sent to her from physicians to 
alleviate their back problems. She may have come to help her daughter with the four children, or perhaps she 
and Carlos were estranged. 

Louise still had time for singing. Louise Grace told the story that her mother wouldn't let her milk the 
cow so that she would save her fingers for playing the piano. “She wanted me to accompany her on the piano 
when she went on singing engagements in the community.”” In time, Louise was able to buy a piano for the 
new house.” 

Ten years later (1930), Louise, now 40 years old, and her children were in Seattle, at 2467 Birch Avenue 
North, where they rented in the Queen Anne area. Louise had been working as a saleslady for a credit 
association but was currently unemployed, and her daughter Gertrude, only 18, was making a small wage 
as a page in the Seattle Public Library.** Louise, her older daughter, was employed as a stenographer for the 
Ben Franklin Club. In the meantime, Louise’s mother, Minnie, had seen her ex-husband Carlos remarry 
(28 November 1922) and then die (1928). She was fending on her own as a lodger and “caretaker” at the 
Stuntz house, 3233 Magnolia Blvd. West. Everyone moved often. Minnie, by 1935 was on Twentieth Avenue 
Northeast in the University District renting an apartment. She died in 1957 at age 90. 
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Passings 

In 1935 and 1940, Louise was renting in Meadow Park in Broadview near Puget Sound. Now in her fifties, 
she was noted in the 1940 U.S. Census as working as a file clerk. Her obituary in 1979 revealed she had 
started a business in repairing furniture and upholstery, work she did until she was 80. She died on 23 
December 1979 at the age of 90 in Hillsboro, Oregon. In her will, she left two lots with a small, clapboard 
house at 6736 Twentieth Avenue Northwest in Ballard (Seattle) to her children. 

The story ends just as sketchily for James. In 1920 he was in Seattle, living in the Leamington Hotel and 
Apartments on Marion Street.” That year he served as a witness at the wedding of D. Carlos McAllister to 
Emily Burgess. Ten years later, he was in or near Los Angeles and by 1933, he was renting a house at 310 
West Broadway in the City of Long Beach, Los Angeles County, and licensed to practice as a physician 
and surgeon in California. Long Beach, when James arrived, was a young city, but already the population 
was above 169,000 (1936). The principal industry was oil and oil wells, and it was home to the United 
States Battle Fleet.*° The attraction may have been that Long Beach had a Mediterranean-like climate, 
even milder than Seattle’s. There was, however, a very damaging earthquake in 1933 that exposed the city’s 
unpreparedness. In 1936, James’s sister Jean (Fleming) Walmsley lived just a few doors down the street at 419 
West Broadway, though she died two years later. 

James left Long Beach, perhaps in the 1940s. In 1953 he was living in Tampa, Florida, according to his 
sister Minerva’s obituary. He moved to Berkeley, California, perhaps to join his son James Lincoln (“Jimmy”) 
and family. Jimmy lived there in the 1940s and 1950s with his wife Mae Cynthia and two sons. Dr. Jim died 
in Berkeley on 31 October 1967, one month before his 102" birthday. 


Dr. Jim’s birthday at 102 in Berkeley, California, with four children and some 
grandchildren. Top row left to right: Cynthia Fleming (married to Jimmy), 
Lennea Smith (Louise’s daughter), Helen Jean (Fleming) Corbin, James 
Fleming (Jimmy’s son), and James “Jimmy” Fleming. Bottom row left to 
right: Gertrude (Fleming) Rempfer, Louise (Fleming) Smith, and Dr. James 
Fleming. Courtesy of Tahni Miles-Mangino (2020). 


We thank the late Claudia (Carlson) Fleming for her research and for copies of family histories written 
by Louise (Fleming) Smith, and also Tahni (Miles) Mangino and her mother Helen (Corbin) Miles for their 


contributions. 
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Children: Vignettes 

Louise was intent that her children would go to university. As Louise Grace wrote: “She kept stressing to us, 
from early childhood, the importance of university education for better careers or more enriched lives.”*” 
We presume that James, having been one of the first in his family to go to university, also encouraged his 


children. We have been able to trace records for Louise, James, and Gertrude, but not Helen. 


Louise Grace entered Liberal Arts in 1929 at the University of Washington. An article about her revealed 
that “her favorite subject in school is Greek literature, but her greatest interest is in music.” Louise played 
piano and pipe organ and graduated in 1931. 


James Lincoln graduated from the University of Washington in 1932 with a degree in aeronautical 
engineering. Where other graduates joined Boeing in Seattle, James joined Pan-Am Airlines to become a 
pilot. 


Gertrude began her studies at the University of Washington in forestry, changed to bacteriology, and 
ultimately earned her Ph.D. in physics. She received multiple entries in the Tyee University Yearbook from 
1934 to 1939 as an associate member of Sigma Xi for her ability in scientific research, vice-president of Sigma 
Epsilon 1934-35, a women’s allied medical fraternity, and Zeta Mu Tau, for pure and applied mathematics.” 
During her long career, she received many honours for her work in electron microscopy. 


Table 1: Children of James Alfred Fleming (1865-1967) and Louise Becker Cornelia Dodge Becker (1889-1979) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Louise Grace B. 9 Apr. 1908, Harold Edwin Smith | Harold was a longshoreman in Seattle. They had 
Foster, King County, | [1911-1990] one daughter: 
WA m. 24 Aug. 1935, Lennea 
D. 13 Aug. 2000, Seattle 
Seattle, WA 
James Lincoln B. 19 Nov. 1909, Mae “Cynthia” James L. was a pilot with Pan-American Airways. 
“Jimmy” Foster, King County, | Harvey [1913-1998] | He created a new record in 1949 for the shortest 
WA m. 19 Jun. 1934, time flight from Honolulu to Burbank, CA. 
D. 26 Apr. 1999, Pensacola, FL Two sons: 
Berkeley, CA James Harvey 
Steven Montgomery 
Gertrude “Gert” B. 30 Jan. 1912, John Herbert Portras | Gertrude had a distinguished career as a physicist, 
Seattle, WA [1911-1989] especially in the field of electron microscopy. 
D. 4 Oct. 2011, m. 23 June 1934, She held an academic position at Portland State 
Hillsboro, OR. Olympia WA — University for many years, commuting daily from 
divorced her Forrest Grove farm in Oregon. 
Robert Weir Children: 
Rempfer [1914- Richard Fleming “Dick” 
1999] m. c 1943 Jean [Allen] 
William 
Anne Louise [1951-1957] 
Rhoda (adopted) [Kaneroff] 
Thomas William 
Helen Jean B. 1 Oct.1914, Merritt Alan Corbin | Merritt was in forestry. Helen was an artist and 
Foster, King County, | [1910-2004] m.9 _ |singer. They had four children: 
WA Jun. 1934, Paul Merritt 
D. 9 Feb. 2000, David Bruce 
Forks, Clallam Nancy Louise [Opdyck] 
County WA Helen Susan [Miles] 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and some obituaries 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); BBC (www.bbc.co.uk); Google Books (books.google.ca); Hathitrust 
(babel. hathitrust.org); MyHeritage (MyHeritage.com); Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 


Ontario birth registration records are scant for this period. We have used the birth date provided in the U.S. Social 
Security Death Index, 1935-2014. Ancestry, 

“Further memo from Louise Fleming Smith” (n.d.) — An excerpt of a letter dated 2 December 1957 given to Ruth 
(Fleming) Larmour by Claudia Fleming, wife of Jim Fleming, grandson of James Alfred Fleming. FFP 

James was not listed in the Seattle City Directories for 1882, 1884, 1885, 1887, 1888, 1890 though the directories 
might have been limited to business listings. Nor, could we find records of enrollment at the University of Washington. 
Regarding attendance at the University of Washington, James, in a short account of his life ca 1912, wrote: “born at 
Kilsyth Nov 22 1865, attended the public school, later the O.S. Collegiate Institute and University of Washington.” His 
daughter Louse Grace wrote: “He came to this country at age 16 and worked his own way through university selling 
papers on the streets of Seattle. He got his M.D. degree for practicing medicine ... at the University of Washington.” The 
latter part was incorrect, as we have documented. FFP — papers supplied by Claudia Fleming. 

“No Finer Site: The University of Washington’s Early Years On Union Bay,” Special Collections, University Libraries, 
University of Washington [website]. (https://www.lib.washington.edu/specialcollections/collections/exhibits/site) 

RL. Polk & Co. Seattle City Directory. Seattle: Polk’s Seattle Directory Co., 1890. p. 65-67. Hathitrust 

Ibid. 

E.D. McLaughlin et al, The Revised Statutes and Codes of the State of Washington. 1896. Refers to legislation in 1893. p. 
364 Google Books 

The digital copy of the Annual Catalogue for 1891-1891 for the State University of Washington (Olympia:1891) does 
not have James listed as a student. 

The Michigan College of Medicine was organized in 1888 (one of several in the Detroit area) and in 1903 was 

absorbed by the Saginaw Valley Medical College. 

James A Fleming, Detroit City Directory 1896 (R.L. Polk & Co) MyHeritage. 

Polk’s Medical Register and Directory of the United States and Canada 1917: Complete index of physicians. (R.L. Polk & Co, 
Detroit, Mich, 1917) — various pages. Look for sections by state and city. Hathitrust - There are editions of this register 
for 1902, 1904, 1906, 1910, 1912, 1914, and 1917. The 1917 edition is the clearest copy. James and his brother John 
are also listed in the 1908 edition. 

“Hart” in Polk, Michigan State Gazetteer and business directory - 1897, (R.L.Polk & Co.) p 915 HathiTrust 

Ibid., p. 926 

Nell Coolidge, 1880 United States Federal Census, Hart, Oceana, Michigan. Ancestry 

Warren Coolidge married Marettia T Kingley, 27 February 1883. Michigan, Marriage Records, 1867-1952. Hie died 30 
May 1893. U.S., Find A Grave Index, 1600s-Current. Ancestry 

Estate of Nell Coolidge (minor), Probate Court for the County of Oceana; 1897. Michigan, Wills and Probate Records, 
1784-1980. Ancestry 

The probate file refers to the petition by Marettia T Coolidge for a portion of her husband’s estate. Nell’s guardian and 
lawyer fought this. The file does not record the court decision, but we see through an item in the Oceana Harold for 8 
November 1909 that Nell (aka Eleanor) returned to Hart to sell the family home after her step-mother died. Source: 
search Community History Archive of The Oceana County Libraries. (http://ohj.advantage-preservation.com/) 

“Return relative to divorces from the Circuit Court, County of Oceana for the year ended December 31, 1903, 
“Michigan, Divorce Records, 1897-1952. Ancestry. Of the 29 divorces granted in the County of Oceana in 1903, seven 
husbands and nine wives filed for “reasons of cruelty” or “extreme cruelty.” Of the others, five women filed for non- 
support and two for desertion, whereas six men claimed their wives had deserted, and one suffered from fraud 

Probate Court Budget, Detroit Free Press, 5 November 1903, p. 12. Newspapers.com 

Eleanor Francis, marriage record to George F Darby, 2 June 1906. Minnesota Association of County Officers; Saint Paul, 
Minnesota; Minnesota Official Marriage System. Ancestry 

James A Fleming, Polks Muskegon City and County Directory 1904-05, Vol XII. (R.L. Polk & Co.) MyHeritage. 

Florence (Hayes) MacCormack, letter to Key Hayes, dated 25 March 1974. FFP provided by Matthew Hayes. 
Washington, Marriage Records, 1854-2013 Reference Number: kingcoarchmr_11077 

Polk’ Seattle City Directory, 1908. (R.L. Polk and Co.: 1908) p. 11. Ancestry. Grand Rapids data obtained from Weather 
Atlas — (https://www.weather-us.com/en/michigan-usa/grand-rapids-climate) 

Polk’ Seattle City Directory, 1908. p. 16-18. 
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Historylink.org, an online encyclopedia of Washington State history, has several essays about Seattle including “Seattle 
1907: A Milestone Year” (https://historylink.org/File/8244) 

Edwin D. Becker. 1880 United States Federal Census: Lake View, Cook, Illinois. Ancestry. 

Edwin D. Becker for 5° PM Meridian, 152.ON-062OW Range, 014 Section, Ramsey County, North Dakota. U.S. 
General Land Office Records, 1776-2015, Ancestry. 

Minnie and Edwin may have divorced in 1896 according to the family story as told by Louise (Fleming) Smith - “Mom 
was only three years old and had never seen her Dad when her parents were separated. They were divorced when she was 
seven”. “No Home of Her Own as a Child,” from Tahni Mangino, (n.d) FFP 

M. Gertrude Becker, Cook County, Illinois, Marriages Index, 1871-1920. Ancestry. 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “No home of her own as a child,” Typed document from Tahni Mangino, FFP 

Louise C. Becker,1900 United States Federal Census, Devils Lake, Ramsey, North Dakota; Page: 11; Enumeration 
District: 0126. Ancestry. 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “The House My Mother Built” 9 January 1989. Photocopy of original from Claudia Fleming 
wife of Jim Fleming, grandson of James Alfred Fleming. FFP 

D. Carlos McAlliser holds the copyright to “On golden evening” words by Alfred Tennyson, Music by D.C. McAllister. 
1899. Item is listed in Catalogue of Title Entries of Books and Other Articles, Issues 418-430, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1899. Google Books 

“Spiritualists in Two-Day Meeting,” Seattle Daily Times, 3 October 1915, p. 26 -- “Vocal selections by a quartet 
composed of D.C. McAllister, Mrs. McAllister, Mrs. A.J. Rupert and L.W. Brown featured the musical program.” 
“Personal — Samuel Watson Church,” Seattle Daily Times, 17 April 1910, p. 13 

“Personal — Samuel Watson Church,” Seattle Daily Times, 8 May 1910, p. 7 

“Spiritualists to begin meetings,” Seattle Daily Times, 5 June 1915, p. 5 — “Professor D. Carlos McAllister, who conducted 
Chautauquas in the East for ten years, is the president and has the assistance of an efficient board of trustees chartered by 
the national association.” 

Spiritualism is concisely defined and described at “Religions: Spiritualism” BBC. 

Elizabeth A. Reedy, “Care of Premature Infants,” Penn Nursing [website] (https://www.nursing.upenn.edu/) 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “My parents” Copy of memoir. FFP 

Elizabeth A. Reedy, “Care of Premature Infants” 

Sprague, Washington. Wikipedia 

The small bungalow at 1053 South Thistle, Seattle is likely the Fleming home. It was built in 1911, has 1,260 sq ft, three 
bedrooms, and a 6000 square foot lot. Zillow.com 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “My parents,” Copy of memoir. FFP After WWII, industry and Boeing encroached on this area. 
See “Seattle Neighborhoods: South Park — Thumbnail History” at https://www.historylink.org/File/2985 

Ibid. 

The year of 1917 for the divorce is derived from Louise (Fleming) Smith’s account in “The House My Mother Built,” in 
which she wrote: “In 1917, directly after the divorce” and then described their first Christmas with a tree and without 
their father. 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “The House My Mother Built” FFP 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Louise B, Fleming, 1920 United States Federal Census, Foster, King, Washington. Ancestry 

Ibid. 

Claudia (Carlson) Fleming to Ruth (Fleming) Larmour, in a memo dated 3 May 2010, noted that the piano belonging to 
Louise (Becker) Fleming was moved on her death to Gertrude (Fleming) Rempfer’s house in Ballard, WA, and inherited 
by Gertrude’s daughter, Jean. FFP 

Louise B. Fleming. 1930 United States Federal Census, Seattle, King, Washington. Ancestry 

James A. Fleming. 1920 United States Federal Census, Seattle, King, Washington. Ancestry 

Polk’s Long Beach California City Directory 1936, R.L. Polk & Co., p. 6-10. Ancestry 

Louise (Fleming) Smith, “Ihe House My Mother Built” FFP 

“Louise Fleming, L.A. Freshman, Proves ‘Interesting Personality’,” University Washington Daily (16 April 1929) FFP 

Tyee Yearbooks, University of Washington Yearbooks and Documents 

Highlights of Gertrude Rempfer’s life are summarized on a poster created by the Microscopy Society of America (https:// 
www.microscopy.org/images/posters/Rempfer. pdf) 
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CHAPTER 10.8 


Minerva Charlotte Fleming 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 Florence [Hayes] 
1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 (Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Minerva “Minnie” Charlotte Fleming (1867-1953) 


Vivacious, charming, intelligent, kind, and musically talented, Minnie was loved by all. Born 19 September 
1867 in Kilsyth, she was Minerva C. Fleming (where C. stood for Charlotte) on all registrations and 
documents; but she was Minnie in letters from her family.' Of fair complexion, brown hair, and bright blue 
eyes, Minnie was a petite five feet, two inches tall.* She was well named Minerva, for this was the name of 
the Roman goddess associated with wisdom, music, medicine and the arts. No immediate forebears had that 
name—Minnie, a middle child to James and Grace was a new soul in the Fleming family. 

An entry in the History of Pomona Valley California (1920) credited Minnie as one of “the leading men 
and women of the valley ... identified with its growth and development from the early days to the present.” 
‘The biography provides a thorough description of her education. 


Miss Fleming is the descendant of an old Scotch family, her father and mother having been 
born in Scotland. She, however, is a native of Kilsyth, Ontario, Canada, and was reared in 
that northern land and received her education in the Canadian grammar and high schools. 
She graduated in music and physical culture from the Detroit Conservatory of Music and 
Thomas Normal Training School in Detroit. She taught music and physical culture for 

six and a half years at Owen Sound, Ontario, Canada, both in the public schools and the 
Normal Training School. She took post-graduate courses in the Toronto Normal and the 
Thomas Normal at Detroit and also in the University of California at Berkeley.”* 


During her younger years in Owen Sound, she was active in musical and literary circles and much 
involved with the Church of the Disciples of Christ. She led a Mission Band of young people in Owen 
Sound, where the aim was to develop a missionary spirit among young people. Several younger Flemings, 
including her cousins Roy and Ruth, were in her Band 
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Like her sister Maggie and her cousin Jean Agnew, Minnie was attracted to nursing, but in Minnie’s case, 
her ambition was to become a medical missionary. She began her training in Belleville in 1891, perhaps at 
The Belleville Hospital and Home for the Friendless that the Women’s Christian Association had opened in 
1886.* Belleville had the added advantage of a family connection with the “Hasting Flemings,” descendants 
of her father’s uncle John Fleming. Unfortunately, poor health forced her to return to Kilsyth and abandon 


the missionary calling. 
In Kilsyth, she took up “home duties” that included running the Kilsyth Post Office for her father from 


1894 to 1896, at which time James resigned from the postmaster position.’ 


Detroit, Michigan 
Family recollections indicate that she went to Detroit in 1899 to take courses in the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music and the Thomas Normal Training School— she graduated in June 1901. 

At least part of this time, she boarded with her widowed sister Jean Walmsley at 27 Columbia West.° The 
Detroit city directory listed her profession as a teacher of “physical culture.” “Physical culture” referred to 
strength and health training programs that were part of the school curricula. These programs were militaristic 
with drills, callisthenics, and gymnastics. Minnie might have attended the Toronto Normal School, the only 
teacher-training centre in Ontario offering physical culture. Alternatively, Minnie may have been athletically 
inclined and taught herself and the students from the lesson plans in Physical Culture in Ontario, published 
in 1886.’ The author E.B. Houghton extolled the benefits of physical educations in the weighty prose of 
physicians and philosophers. 


It is respectfully submitted that all interested in the important subject of health, will after 
studying the general plan of this work, come to the conclusion that our young people in 
following the course of exercises given therein will have their intellectual as well as bodily 
powers called into play, that their interest will be maintained by the acquisition of skill and 
grace of movement, as well as of health.® 


In the United States, music conservatories were established in the last half of the nineteenth century 
to offer instruction in instrumental music, voice, harmony, composition, and pedagogy. Detroit, a city 
of several musical societies, became a centre for musical education with the establishment of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music in 1874. The school grew to over 500 students in 1887.” In 1889, the Conservatory 
opened the Thomas Normal Training School and, by 1901, had graduated some 400 music teachers—among 
them Minnie. The program could be taken in class or by correspondence.'® Minnie may have used distance 
learning to take additional courses at the Thomas Normal Training School 
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Advertisement for Detroit Conservatory of Music in 
Detroit City Directory 1900 
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Going to Detroit would have been Minnie’s best avenue for furthering her teaching career. Ontario's 
public schools needed music teachers, but the training provided in the normal schools was superficial,''! and 
the two or three music conservatories in Ontario did not train music teachers for the public schools. 


Music Teacher 

Minnie returned to Owen Sound and assumed the position of supervisor of music and physical culture in 
Owen Sound schools in September 1901. As the supervisor, Minnie would have organized and participated 
in musical events that had student performances. Thus began Minnie’s long career as a music supervisor. We 
don’ have press clippings, but her biography noted that: “She [Minerva] is especially adapted for a leader and 
trainer of chorus singing, and while living in Canada led a chorus consisting of 2,000 voices.”'” 


Minerva attributed her success as a music director to her father and his dedication to singing hymns. 


He sang well and taught us all to sing while we were young and later sent us to singing 
school, everyday our house was full of music — my earliest recollections of my father was 
hearing him playing the organ early Sunday morning and singing “I ought to love my 
mother, she loved me long ago — there is on earth no other, that ever loved us so, when in my 
cradle lying, or on her gentle breast, she softly hushed my crying, and lulled her babe to rest” 
(This is just the 1* stanza) 


I’ve never seen the music nor heard anyone except my father sing it — but during my years as 
supervisor of music, I’ve taught that song every “Mother’s Day” to thousands of children, and 
they since then, we know, have taught it to thousands more — my father must have learned 

it as a child in Scotland — and sang it with far-reaching results — as the proverbial pebble 
thrown into the ocean, its ripples have not yet reached the shore. 


Every Sunday morning, he rose early and spent an hour or more playing the organ and 
singing before the family was aster. This he continued to do until his last illness — his favorite 


6 


hymns were “safely through another week,” “Mary to the Saviour’s Tomb,” “How firm a 
foundation ye saints of the “Lord” and “God” be with you till we meet again.” He had a deep 


sense of God’s nearness and our other dependencies upon His goodness and mercy. ' 


‘This excerpt shows James’s profound influence on Minnie in her attachment to the church and her 
capability as a music director and teacher. 


Pomona, California 

In December 1907, Minnie departed for sunny California to teach music and physical culture in Pomona, 
starting in January.'* Her sister Jean was in Los Angeles at this time and in all likelihood had sent Minnie 
glowing accounts about the climate and community— and perhaps a posting about openings for music 
teachers. Minnie was subsequently appointed music supervisor for the Pomona public school system of 
kindergarten to high school,” in which role she could devote herself entirely to “music, choir work and 
assembly singing.”'° 
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Postcard - Pomona orange grove with Old Baldy Peak in the distance. 


Source: CardCow 


Pomona was about 50 kilometres east of Los Angeles and spectacularly situated in the Pomona Valley 
with the Sierra Madre mountain range to the northwest. In 1908 Pomona was still a young city with 
a modest population of around 10,000 - about the same size as Owen Sound. When the town was 
incorporated in 1888, it was named Pomona after the Roman goddess of fruits. The railroad brought settlers 
to Southern California in the 1870s to take up farms in the fertile and watered lands of the Pomona Valley. 
The citrus orchards, olive and nut groves, and vegetable farms brought wealth to the farmers and the towns. 
Farmers added irrigation, and Pomona adopted electricity, telephone service, and paved streets. Minnie must 
have loved the place at first sight. This city became one of the most enterprising and attractive places in 
South California. Sometime before 1922, Pomona adopted the byline “The Place Where You'd Like to Live” 
and boasted of an “even climate, picturesque mountain scenery, abundance of pure water, fertility of soil, 
railroad facilities, church and school privileges and easy to access to markets.”'” 

By 1911 Minnie had bought a five-acre orange and lemon ranch on North Dudley Avenue,’ assisted, 
we can presume, by the inheritance from her father. As the city population grew (to 22,864 in 1937"), her 
home had more specific addresses: Dudley corner of Elwood (1911), RR2 (1926), Dudley between Elwood 
and Murchison (1931), and finally 1331 Dudley (1934). 

In addition to her responsibilities as the school music director and the demands of her farm, Minnie was 
an active member of the First Christian Church and the Order of the Eastern Star (OES). 

The Order of the Eastern Star is a Freemason fraternal organization for men and women to work together 
for charitable purposes and community service. A man had to be a Freemason to join, and a woman had to 
be related to a Mason. Minnie qualified through her father’s membership in the Masonic Order. Naturally, 
she would serve as president at least once and as a committee chair. 
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First Christian Church, Pomona, California. | 


The Christian Church in Pomona was (and is) part of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the United States and 
Canada. Minnie was one of the few grandchildren of Alexander 
and Jean to adhere fully to the faith of the Disciples.”! At the 
First Christian Church, Minnie sang in the church choir and 
was involved with the Philathea class (Philathea means lover of 
God.) A women’s church group, the class worked to facilitate 
evangelism and mission work. A few members of the class served 
in foreign missions. 


First Christian Church, Pomona CA. 
Source: CardCow 


Christian Church Philathea 
Class Pomona CA. 1913 
Minerva Fleming is sitting 
in the front row, far right 
in a dark dress. Courtesy of 
Pomona Public Library. 


Her fame in the newspaper wasn’t always a social event. In October 1920, she was involved in a bizarre 
accident in which a “Spanish youth” crashed his motorcycle into her car as she was crossing Second Street. 
The impact lifted the lad and sent him over the hood to land on the pavement on the other side— unhurt.” 

The social column of The Bulletin often carried news of Minnie. Once, it was for her “gracious hospitality” 
in hosting a bridge party (1923).*? Other times it was an announcement of a visit by a family member. Her 
sisters Jean and Maggie came in August 1920 *4 and her niece Grace Wyllie, Mary’s daughter, in July. On 
return from a sea voyage to Hawaii, Minnie gave a travel talk to a woman’s group (1938). 

Minnie had a very close relationship with her niece Hope Minerva Thorkildson who came to live with her 
at eleven years of age in 1924. Hope’s parents were Martha and Jorgen Thorkildson, Pentecostal missionaries 
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for the Assemblies of God. They had come to Southern California to found Gospel Missions during the 
mid-to-late 1920s. Minnie essentially adopted the young girl. Hope thrived at school, attended events of the 
Order of the Eastern Star with her aunt, and did well at La Verne College, where she was active in drama and 
student shows. When Hope married Ivan Gerald Gose of Los Angeles on 15 February 1937, the ceremony 
was held at Minnie’s Pomona home. 


San Clemente, California 

Los Angeles was steadily absorbing Pomona into its orbit, and land developers were bulldozing the famous 
Pomona citrus groves. In 1938, after 30 years in Pomona, Minnie decided to pull up stakes and move to San 
Clemente. Friends held a reception for her on a Sunday at their home. Children who had been the Junior 
Choir of the First Christian Church, which Minnie had directed, put on a program of music for her.” The 
Philathea Class also held a reunion of members to honour Minerva — as “one of the most beloved and faithful 
members.” 

Minnie was 71 years old when she moved to San Clemente. She must have weathered the stock market 
crash of 1929. Why did she leave Pomona? Had maintaining the orchard become too much work? Had she 
sold lots from her five acres and was feeling hemmed in by other houses? Did she see an expanding Pomona 
as an opportunity to take her profit and leave? Or was she seeking a new adventure? 


San Clemente was a new coastal town, midway 
between Los Angeles and San Diago, about 
90 kilometres south of Pomona. “Town” is an 
overstatement—more like a hamlet. In 1940 there 
were only 479 residents, and although San Clemente 
would grow to 2,008 by 1950, it did not have the 
amenities of Pomona.” 

Minnie may have been taken with the 
Mediterranean air of “A Spanish village by the Sea” te } * 
as envisaged by the founder-developer and ex-mayor rm |€ ee 


~ = 
Bicdsaye View Brewing Hiphomy ior an lerarcte; Cali5. 


of Seattle, Ole Hanson. He had prepared a master 
plan for a city of streets that curved with the hills 


San Clemente, California c 1937. Courtesy of 
and had a beachfront, community centre, water San Clemente Historical Society 


system and resort appurtenances.”** Minnie bought a 

place at 321 Avenida Santa Barbara. The “city” was incorporated in 1928. Minnie may have been one of the 
early buyers of a small, single-story house built in a Spanish Colonial Revival style of white stucco walls and 
red clay-tiled roof with exposed rafter tails. Minnie might also have planted luxuriant bougainvillea over an 
arbour at the entrance. 

Returning to Pomona to visit friends would not have been a quick drive or train ride (via Los Angeles). 
Nonetheless, Minnie’s name appeared in the social column of the Pomona Progress Bulletin as attending 
parties by the Social club of the OES (1949) and the Women’s Community Club (1950). 

Remarkably San Clemente had a chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star in San Clemente, where Minnie 
became a member of the Electra Circle.” She continued her social life through a book club, a chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star, and friends. Her local church was likely the St Clements Episcopal Church. 

Nor was she alone. Hope and Ivan were also living in San Clemente, perhaps moving there in the mid- 


1940s. 
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Google Map of Southern California showing Los Angeles, Long Beach to the south, Pomona to the east, and 
San Clemente. Minerva lived in Pomona from 1907 to 1938 and San Clemente from 1938 to 1953. Jean 
(Fleming) Walmsley was in Los Angeles from 1904 to 1930 (estimated) and Long Beach from 1935 to 1938. 
Dr. James A Fleming was in Long Beach from 1923 to 1943 (estimated). (Map data @2020 Google) 
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In Closing 


By 1940, the Fleming cousins were in their seventies. C.A. and Minnie still corresponded. In June 1940, 
C.A. inquired into Minnie’s health and reported on his struggles with rheumatism. But mainly, he was 


writing to convey a remembrance and a compliment. 


I want to tell you of a happening of last night at a Home and School gathering in the Owen 
Sound North (Brooke) School. The Rev Wm Howey said that many years ago, a music 
teacher, the name of Miss Fleming, gave him his first start and first love for music, and he 
said some very kind words in regard to you and your work. I thought it was worth while 
passing this along to you. Most of us get more “brick bats” than “bouquets,” so this is a 
bouquet for you.*” 


Minnie died on 6 May 1953 in San Clemente. Her cousin C.A. had died a few years earlier, in 1945. 
Someone — perhaps her cousin Roy Fleming or one of her two remaining siblings or C.A.’s son Howard— 
placed an obituary notice in the Owen Sound newspaper. 


Miss Minerva C. Fleming, member of one of the district’s early families, passed away Tuesday 
afternoon. Eighty-one years of age, Miss Fleming was a daughter of the late James Fleming 
of Derby Township. She was one of the first music teachers in Owen Sound, being in charge 
of that study in all the schools at the time. About 40 years ago, Miss Fleming moved to 
California, where she had resided ever since, visiting in Owen Sound on several occasions in 


the interval. 


Two brothers survive -- Dr. James S. Fleming of Tampa, Fla., and Dr. John C. Fleming of 
Pewamo, Mich. The funeral is being held at San Clemente on Thursday.*! [Obituary] 


Minnie touched many people. Someone would have given a eulogy at the funeral—and it might have 
conveyed the gratitude that was expressed in the opening paragraph to the short biography in the History of 
Pomona Valley (1920). 


Pomona is fortunate in having Miss Minerva C. Fleming as teacher of music in the public 
schools of the city. Miss Fleming’s enthusiasm for this joy-giving and refining art is reflected 
in her pupils, who are not only taught the rudiments of music but in whom is inculcated a 
love for and an appreciative understanding of the art.** 


She was buried in Forest Lawn Memorial Park in Glendale, California, with a simple marker to identify 


her grave. 
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Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); Babel Hathitrust (https://babel.hathitrust.org); Canadian 
Encyclopedia (www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca); Google Books (books.google.ca); Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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22 “Rider is hurled over auto in peculiar crash,” The Bulletin (Pomona CA) 26 October 1920. Newspapers.com 
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29 “Circle members guests at party,” Santa Ana Register, 12 August 1942. Newspapers.com 
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CHAPTER 10.9 


Mary Wyllie & Martha Thorkildson 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 Florence [Hayes] 
1858-1938 1863-1946 


James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


Twin girls were born to James and Grace on Friday, 16 July 1869. Baptized with the biblical names of Mary 
and Martha, the two girls began their lives in the tiny hamlet of Kilsyth. They were the youngest in a family 
of ten children and had forty-six Fleming cousins their age or older. Martha, with her flair for rhyme, wrote a 


short poem remembering their childhood in “Bonnie Kilsyth.” 


How we scampered ‘long the highway, 
Climbing fences, stumps and trees, 
Shouting for joy and gladness, 

In the sunny, balmy breeze. ' 


They would have attended the nearby S.S. No. 3 Common School and the collegiate in Owen Sound. 
However, from that point onwards, their lives diverged. Mary stayed home on the farm in Kilsyth, and 
Martha became a Pentecostal missionary in California. The twin sisters died within a year of each other. 


Mary Ella (Fleming) Wyllie (1869-1948) 


Other than marriage, there were few options for young women in the late 1800s. Mary’s older sisters trained 
in the occupations open to women: Jean with dressmaking, Clara in bookkeeping, Maggie in nursing, and 
Minerva in teaching. Mary chose millinery —she made hats and bonnets for women.’ 

Millinery was mainly a female profession: millinery shops were owned and staffed by women, and their 
clientele were women. Fashion required that a woman wear a hat in society. The close-fitting bonnets of the 
early 1800s had given way in the 1870s to hats, often with brims, decorated with a profusion of ribbons and 
ornament. Women, especially of means, bought at least two hats each year. 
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All Ontario towns had millinery shops. There 
were three in Owen Sound in 1901.4 One of 
these was The Misses McDonald at 28 Poulett 
Ave, possibly Mary’s employer in 1891 and 
1892.’ Mary was one of Ontario’s 2,472 trained 
milliners and 56 apprentice milliners counted in 
the 1891 Canada Census.° 

Mary may have received needlework training 


in a technical school—perhaps she went to 


Pees neo he ae alt opie Women Wearing Hats and a Bonnet, 19th Century. Source: 
dressmaking, or she might have had such talent New York Public Library Digital Collection > 


that a local shop took her on as an apprentice.’ 


6. © domed CA 
Pere paLacriox 


Bo. 27- No, 28, YETIBA No, 29. 


Typically, a milliner made the hat, and a trimmer decorated it. The job paid well, but it was seasonal, 
being busiest in spring and fall.’ Wages for the assistant milliner in 1918 ranged from seven to eighteen 
dollars a week.’ The age of millinery declined in the first decades of the 1900s with factory-made hats. Mass- 
produced on the new sewing machines, the cloche hat—bell-shaped and made of felt or straw—became 
common in the 1920s. By then, Mary had long retired from the millinery business, and at the Fleming 
Family reunion in 1927, she was one of the women who did not wear a hat. 

Mary may not have been a milliner for long. Down the street from the milliner’s shop was George Wyllie, 
a young man working in his brother Robert’s butcher shop at 34 Poulett. They married at Forest Lawn, 
Wednesday 3 March 1897, with the Fleming family friend and Disciples pastor, Reverend James Lediard, 
presiding. 


George Wyllie (1865-1953) 
George, born 24 October 1865, was the youngest of six sons. His parents, Robert Wyllie and Jane (Brown,) 
emigrated from Ayrshire, Scotland, when they were about twenty years old. They arrived in the early 1850s 
before their first son Robert was born in 1855 in Owen Sound. Robert Sr. was listed as a merchant in the 
1861 Census, a broker in 1871, and a merchant in 1881. 

Robert Jr. opened a butcher shop in Owen 
Sound and, in 1892, employed his brothers 
William and George as butchers and his sister 
Jennie as the bookkeeper.'® In 1901, Owen 
Sound had eight butchers to serve a population 
of 9,000, probably typical for a town of its 
size; Walkerton in Bruce County, with half 
the population (3,500), had four butchers.''! 
Business was sufficiently good to support the 
Wyllies, and George continued to work with his 
brothers after he married. 


In 1901 George and Mary were living in 


Poulett Street looking South, Owen Sound, Ontario. 
c. 1900. Postcard in Fleming Family Papers 


Owen Sound with their children, George 
Herbert (born 1898) and Marjorie Grace 
(1900). Victor was also born in Owen Sound 
(1903). Wilfred and James followed in 1905 
and 1907. 
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Forest Lawn Farm 

Around 1907 George and Mary moved into Forest Lawn, the family home and farm in Kilsyth (north half of 
Lot 9, Concession 6.) The year before (around 1906), Mary’s father, James, and her sister Clara left the farm 
to live in Owen Sound. There may have been an arrangement for Mary and George to take over the care of 
the farm. The eldest of James’s four sons had gone west to Saskatchewan and the others to the United States. 
Continuity would depend on Mary, the only married daughter living in Owen Sound. 

After James died, Mary and George bought the property from the estate for $6,000 on 10 September 
1910, assisted financially by C.A. Fleming and Clara.'° 

Other circumstances may have motivated George to take up farming. Butchering might not have been as 
viable. His brother Robert had left butchering for brickmaking, and his other brother William might already 
have had plans for his son William Lawrence to join him in business. 

James had likely ceased farming. Probate records for James show that he left two horses (probably for 
drawing carriages) valued at $175, one cow (for milk) at $25, farming implements of $315 and a year’s 
produce valued at $75.'* There would have been the orchard and a vegetable garden, no livestock, possibly 
some fields in wheat. 

Knowledgeable about beef, George could have introduced cattle and poultry raising to the farm and 
possibly processed the meat himself on-site for sale to supplement their income." 

In 1911 the entire family was on the farm: Mary and George, now in their 40s, and the five children 
ranging from George Herbert (Herb) at age thirteen to the baby James of three years.'° 

The two eldest, Herb and Grace, left Kilsyth around 1919 for the United States. The two youngest, Frank 
and James, did the same around 1927. Victor, the middle son, became the farmer of the family and custodian 
of Forest Lawn. 

After Victor and Marion Fields married in 1939, they lived with George and Mary in the stone house 
for a “dozen years” —as Marion recalled. Mary and George lived in the east half of the house, and Vic and 
Marion in the west. “Each couple had a front and a back door, a kitchen, living room, stairway and three 
bedrooms.”!” 


Passings 

Marion planned a grand Golden Wedding anniversary for Vic’s parents to take place on 4 March 1947 at 
Forest Lawn. But a fierce winter storm closed the roads even to horse and sleigh; sadly, only friends from 
Kilsyth could attend. 

It was the exception for Mary and George to be in Kilsyth during the winter months. They wintered at 
their daughter Grace’s home in St Clair Shores, Michigan, where they could visit more easily with their sons 
Wilfred and James and their families during their senior years. George and Mary granted the farm to Victor 
in 1947 for $5,000, and George made a full “release and discharge” in 1951.'8 

Mary died on 2 February 1949 in St Clair Shores, and George on 8 June 1953. 
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Children: Vignettes 
Herb settled in Buffalo, New York State, and three others moved to Michigan: Wilfred in Detroit, James in 


Pontiac, and Grace in St Clair Shores. Victor, the middle son, took over Forest Lawn and contributed, as his 
forebears had, to the life of Derby Township. 


Table 1 Children of Mary Fleming (1869-1948) and George Wyllie (1865-1953) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


George Herbert (Herb) 


B. 14 Jan. 1898, 
Owen Sound, ON 
D. 12 Apr. 1970, 
Vero Beach, FL 


Annie (Nan) Marion 
Allen [1906-2002] 
from Scotland and 
South Africa. M. 
1925 


Herbert fought in the CEF, 4" CMR, in France 
1917 to 1918, was gassed twice and injured with 
shrapnel. Found employment in Buffalo, NY and 
later worked for Dupont. 

Son: George Allan [1927-1977] 


Marjorie “Grace” 
Robertson 


B. 1 Feb. 1900, 
Owen Sound, ON 
D. 16 Jan. 1992, 
Collier FL 


John Ives [1893- 
1965] Champion, 
MI. 

M. 27 Sep 1935, 


Grace became a chiropractor and had a practice 

in St Petersburg, Florida. She and John Ilves met 
in Detroit and made their home in the lakeshore 
community of St. Clair Shores, MI. They retired to 


Steuben, IN Bonita Springs. 
Son: John Richard [1936-?] 
Victor Fleming B. 30 July 1903, Marion Jean Edith | Victor farmed. We know from “My Nine Lives” 


Owen Sound, ON 
D. 1 Feb 1990, 


Owen Sound, ON. 


Fields [1906-2013] 
Toronto and Owen 
Sound. M. 17 June 
1939 in Toronto, 
ON 


that he grew hay and had a vegetable garden. 
Marion was very involved with writing and 
community organizations. 

Children: 

George Fields [1943-2015] 

Douglas Victor [1946-1993] 

Robert James [1948-1968] 


Wilfred Stuart 


B. 29 Aug 1905, 
Owen Sound, ON 
D. 3 Mar 1973, 
Livonia, MI 


Lydia Engel [1914- 
1944] of Detroit, 
MI. M. 15 Apr 
1936 in Detroit, MI. 


Eve Gimon 
[1915-2010] from 
Monessen PA. M. 28 
Jul 1945, Dearborn, 
MI 


Wilfred was a barber in Detroit. He and Eve, his 
second wife, had two daughters. 

Mary Ann [1946-1967] 

Shirley [?] 


James Douglas 


B. 30 Oct 1907, 
Owen Sound, ON 
D. 1 Oct 2002, 
Oakland, MI. 


Myretta Josephine 
Shelton [1917-2001] 
from Clarkton, MO. 
M. 19 Apr 1941 

in Bowling Green, 


OH. 


James served in WWII in the U.S. Army Air Force 
and worked for the Baldwin Rubber Co in Pontiac, 
MI, much of his life. He and Myretta lived in 
Pontiac. 

Children: 

Sandra Joan [1945-Living] [Pastor] 

Gary Clare [1938-Living] 

(Source: Obituary in Owen Sound Sun Times, 9 
Oct 2002) 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca where available. Some dates were provided by descendants. 
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George Herbert Wyllie (1898—1970) 

Herb was the first to leave home. Fit, 5 feet 7 94 inches tall, 146 pounds, with blue eyes and fair hair, this 
strapping lad whose only blemish was a scar of three inches on the inner side of his left knee, walked into 
the Owen Sound recruitment office for the 147" Grey Overseas Battalion. The day was the 13 of May, 
1916, four months to the day since he had turned 18 (14 January). Under the command of Lt. Col. G.E 
McFarland, this battalion recruited 1,000 men during the winter of 1915-1916 and trained at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake and Camp Borden that summer. On 14 November 1916, Pte. G. Herbert Wyllie, No. 839119, 
shipped out from Halifax on the S.S. Olympic. 

Herb began service in France with the 3"! Entrenched Battalion on 3 March 1917. Entrenching battalions 
were trained as infantry but were engaged in engineering work, trench repair, road building and other 
construction labour.'? These battalions worked behind the front lines, moving forward when needed. The 
soldiers of the 3"! Canadian Entrenching Battalion in the Pas-de-Calais region laid pipe, ran wiring, dug 
reservoirs, made roads, laid rail, dug cable trenches and dugouts, all the while being shelled, wounded and 
killed.*° The battalion was disbanded in September 1917 and absorbed into Canadian Corps Reinforcement 
Camp. By 2 February 1918, Herb was officially with the 4" Battalion of the Canadian Mounted Rifles 
(CMR).?! 

On 24 August 1918, two days before the Second Battle of Arras, Herb was hit with shell gas as the 
Canadian Corps pushed toward the German line. Three days after being discharged, Herb was admitted to 
the 20 General Hospital in Camiers for “disordered action of the heart” (DAH) or “irritable heart.” DAH 
was a common symptom of traumatized soldiers and indicated cardiac exhaustion. He received treatment and 


convalescent care until 12 October. 7? 7 


George Herbert Wyllie #839119 
Casualty Record Card, 

Library and Archives Canada, 
Personnel Records of the First 
World War 


Poison chlorine gas was commonly used as a weapon in WW1, but “mustard gas” (sulphur mustard) 
caused the most casualties. First used in 1917, mustard gas caused skin blisters and burning, especially in 
moist areas of the body—eyes, respiratory tract, armpits, genitals. The effects could take several hours to 
present and could lead to blindness and disfiguring.” 

One day before Armistice, the 10th of November 1918, the 4" CMR was west of Mons, working on 
filling craters on the Valenciennes-Mons Road when the enemy dropped shells of mustard gas. Herb received 
burns to his face and testicles and was hospitalized in Manchester, England, from 22 November 1918 to 1 
January 1919. In December 1918, he still complained of pain across his chest and shortness of breath, but 
the doctors found his heart and lungs “normal.”” Odd then that Herb suffered from emphysema for the rest 
of his life.° 
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‘The war was over. Herb was demobilized on 23 April 1919. Back in Canada, Herb did not stay long in 
Kilsyth. He crossed into New York State on 25 August 1919 and again in April 1920, looking for work in 
Buffalo. 

He married Nan Allen in 1925.’” Annie had been born in South Africa on 12 March 1906 to Scottish 
parents and had arrived in Quebec City from London UK on 19 August 1922, intending to live in Canada. 
But, like many other immigrants, she went on to the United States. In 1924, according to a border crossing 
card, Nan arrived in Buffalo, NY, by ferry from St Catherines ON (21 May 1924) and worked as a domestic 
for a U.S. Attorney.*® She was 20. 

George Allan was born on 10 April 1927 in Kenmore, a suburb of Buffalo. Nan with the baby made the 
journey to Kilsyth to attend the Fleming Family Reunion, 17 July 1927. 

Herb, in the U.S. Census for 1930, was a “cutter” in a paper mill. By then, the young man who had 
fought for “King and Country” was a United States citizen.” Herb worked for two or three companies in 
Buffalo manufacturing the new, transparent plastic film called cellophane. Herb’s WWII Draft Card indicated 
that, at age 44, he was at DuPont Rayon Station B, Buffalo.*” According to the City Directory, he still worked 
there in 1957 as a clerk*' and possibly as a personnel manager. 

Around that time (1956), Nan was the department manager of the Fairyland Children’s Shop.” 

Both did well in the 1950s. Herb benefitted from Dupont’s explosive growth in chemicals and polymers 
and Nan from the new opportunities for women to work outside the home. They retired to Vero Beach, 
Florida, in 1963, where Herb died at age 73 on 12 April 1970.°? Considering the stress and harm to his body 
from two and a half years of war, it is remarkable he lived this long. 

Their son George married the Italian-born Bianca Catani and had a daughter Roberta Ann. Bianca died 
in 1975 at home and George in 1977. George, like his father, worked for Dupont and rose to supervisor. He 
was a WWII veteran and died at age 50—likely of heart. 

Nan was 64 when Herb died. She married Ray Fox in 1973 and lived in Circleville, Pickaway, Ohio, near 
her son. She died in Columbus, Ohio, on 5 March 2002. 


Marjorie Grace Robertson (Wyllie) Ilves (1900-1992) 


Born on | February 1900, Grace carried her grandmother's name, who had died in 1899. Like many women 
in the Fleming families, Grace was 5 feet 3 inches tall, of fair complexion and blue eyes.” 

A career ambition to become a chiropractor led Grace to Los Angeles in 1919, where she lodged with her 
aunts Jean Walmsley and Margaret Hayes. Grace was probably attending a chiropractic college. ** The Los 
Angeles College of Chiropractic (LACC) was founded in 1911.*” In 1919-1920, LACC occupied 931 South 
Hill Street, LA, less than two miles from where Grace lodged at 1924 South Figueroa. Chiropractic medicine 
was a new field that was gradually gaining legitimacy through licensing boards. Tuition at LACC was $300 
for the entire program. An advertisement in 1917 outlined the curriculum: 


The curriculum includes X-ray, anatomy, physiology, diagnosis, urine analysis, histology, 
chemistry, bacteriology, geneology [sic], pathology, toxicology, hygiene, minor surgery, 
obstetrics, medical, Spanish, chiropractic technique.** 


In several instances, Grace gave chiropractor as her profession—one of these being for the border crossing 
card in 1925 when she headed to St Petersburg, Florida, to join her aunt Jean for three months.” We can’t 
know how long she stayed, but we know from advertisements in the Zampa Bay Times that Grace offered 
“Swedish and Medical Massage” in 1927.“° She may have adopted more naturopathic cures. A newspaper 
notice in 1929 announced that she and two other naturopaths “were placed under arrest ... charged with 
practicing naturopathy without a license.”*! We presume the cases were dismissed since another “naturopathic 
physician” had his charges dropped on the condition that he leave the State. 
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(115) Osteopaths (115) 


ected Scat, Sarde EEE mated 2 
SWEDISH AND MEDICAL MASSAGE 
GRACE WYLLIE 
| lLecated at 655 tnd Ave. 80. Patients 
treated at home also. Reduced rates for 


course of treatment Phone 64-673. 
————_ eee ee 


Advertisement for Grace Wyllie, 
Tampa Bay Times, St Petersburg, 
Florida, 16 October 1927 


R. C WUNDERLICH, D. O. 
General Practice 
405 Hall Bldg. Phone 62-572 or 87-845 


' 


Grace moved to Detroit in 1930 to live with her two brothers Stuart and James, on West Grand 
Boulevard. According to the 1930 U.S. Census, the brothers were machinists, and Grace was unemployed.” 
The following year she and her aunt Jean shared an apartment in Miami (311 NE 14" Street, Apartment 9), 
where she was listed as a “physician.” She continued to practice in Miami until 1934.4 

Along the way, she met and married John Ives, who worked as a substation operator for the Detroit 
Edison Company. Born in Champion, Michigan (8 March 1893) of Finnish parents, John was drafted into 
the U.S. Army on 17 December 1917 and served in France during 1918.* That he was working for his father 
on their farm in Cloverdale, Alabama, did not exempt him from military service. 

Grace and John married in Steuben, Indiana, 27 September 1935,“ and settled in St Clair Shores, then 
a town of about 7,000 on Lake St Clair, north of Detroit. John did well with Detroit Edison, and they were 
able to buy their house at 30124 Jefferson Avenue. It must have felt like being at a cottage year-round, for 
they were right on the lakeshore and only three miles from the Jefferson Beach Amusement Park. It may have 
been idyllic for their son John Richard, born on 2 July 1936. 

Grace’s brother Victor and his wife Marion Fields honeymooned in St Clair Shores in 1939. Marion’s 
description offers a vignette of pre-war life in a prosperous American city. 


After staying overnight at the Ford [Ford Hotel in Toronto], we went by train to Detroit, 
where Jack Ilves met us and took us to his and Grace’s home in St Clair Shores. While at 
their place, we went out with Jack in his punt on Lake St. Clair, picnicked at Belle Isle and 
one night Vic and I went to the nearest movie house ... [Marion (Fields) Wyllie] “ 


John died at age 71 at Hunting Road, Bonita Springs, Florida, on 26 January 1965. They had moved to 
this spot with an orange grove near Fort Myers in 1957—sun and sand on the Gulf of Mexico would be one 
reason—and John had a sister nearby. Grace was no milquetoast on the matter of local politics. In a letter she 
wrote in 1970 to the editor of the News-Press, she slammed the candidacy of a commissioner for the district 
and applauded the State Senator Elmer Friday (Democrat), saying, “we need representation for the problems 
that have long been neglected on the local level.”“* Grace continued to live in her house with her son until her 
death on 16 January 1992. 


Victor Fleming Wyllie (1903-1990) 
“He was tall and good looking, with blue eyes and a mop of curly black hair.” Thus wrote Marion Fields 
about the man she would marry. 

Victor Fleming was born on 30 July 1903 in Owen Sound and moved to the farm when he was about 
four. For the 1921 Census, he was a farmhand for A.E. Fleming, his mother’s cousin, at Lot 11 Concession 6. 
In 1923 he joined his brother Herb to live with their uncle Alexander B. Wyllie at 30 Helen Street, Buffalo. 
Alexander was a machinist, and Victor, an assembler.” Victor was still living at 30 Helen in 1929 but was 
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now employed as a gardener.”' The Depression had begun; his father was 64 years old, and his mother, 60, 
and the two youngest sons, Stuart and James, had left home. Victor returned to the Kilsyth farm to help. 

Marion Fields described the first time she and Victor met on Labour Day weekend, 1928. Marion was 
visiting her parents in Owen Sound when her friend Dorothea Deans offered to take Marion on a drive into 
the countryside around Owen Sound. Dorothea wrote a women’s social column for the Sun Times and was 
Victor's cousin. She and her mother, Jenny, went to George Wyllie’s farm to pick up some corn. 


Nothing gave me more pleasure than a ride along quiet roads among harvest fields, woodlots 
and rolling pastures. Through a land bordered with ancient maples, we approached a large 
stone house. We were warmly greeted by Dorothea’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Wyllie. As 
we were chatting, dusk fell, and oil lamps were lit. Their son, Victor, came in from the barn. 
He excused himself to wash up, then joined us. [Marion (Fields) Wyllie] ** 


After the guests had received their baskets of corn, Mary suddenly said to her son — “Victor — light the 
lantern and show Miss Fields the rose garden.” “The scent of the roses must have been more potent than that 
of coal oil,” Marion wryly wrote. 

It was a long courtship. Over the next ten years, Marion worked at the Zoronto Telegram newspaper in 
Toronto as a copyholder and proofreader, studied journalism, and travelled to England and Scotland in 1937. 
Marion and Victor married in Toronto on 17 June 1939 in Windermere Avenue United Church. *° 

Marion and George and their three sons: George (1943), Douglas (1946), and Robert (1948), shared the 
Forest Lawn house with Victor’s parents. Mercifully, Mary did not live to learn about the fire. A spark caught 
in the early morning of 11 February 1953, and the house was quickly aflame. Marion woke to “a window 
filled with the glare of red light.” Everyone escaped, but the Wyllie family had a nine-month sojourn while 
their house was under repair. 

The old Fleming board-and-batten house still stood on Lot 10 across the road from Forest Lawn. Ruth 
Fleming and Annie (Fleming) McKinnon owned the house and four acres, but their cousin A.E. Fleming 
looked after it. The family offered it to the Wyllies for temporary housing. They were glad to have the shelter, 
despite the cramped quarters of only two rooms on each of the two floors and no electricity or plumbing.” 

The grand and stately house that James had built was reduced to a single story with an attic. 


Using tractors and chains with large hooks, the men pulled the third-storey walls down, 
leaving us room to build a one-floor house with attic. The interior was completely gone, 
leaving the bare stone wall. [Marion (Fields) Wyllie]”’ 


Forest Lawn stone 
home in 2015. Kilsyth. 
Photo by Gwen Harris 
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Victor and Marion sold the house and farm in 1979 and retired to Owen Sound. They had time to travel 
before Vic died on 1 February 1990. Through these decades until her death on 5 January 2013, Marion led a 
full life as a writer of poetry and prose, founder and member of the Grey Bruce Writers group, active member 
in the United Church of Canada, and contributor to several organizations in Owen Sound. Sadly, Marion’s 
sons Douglas and Robert died before her. 

Paula Niall wrote in memory of her friend Marion: 


Her friends remember Marion as an unpretentious woman who accepted whatever life threw 
at her with courage and patience. She had an innate cheerfulness and sense of humour. She 
was a woman of strong faith in her Creator and used her God-given talent of writing at every 
opportunity.” 


Wilfred Stuart Wyllie (1905-1973) 

A trip at age 12 to Buffalo to visit his older brother Herbert might have whetted Stuart’s desire to live in 
the United States. Stuart was born on 29 August 1905 in Owen Sound. Until about 1930, he went by the 
name Stuart, but by the time he married in 1936, he was Wilfred. 

He may have gone directly to Detroit in 1927. In 1930 he worked as a machinist in an automobile 
factory and lived at 1467 West Grand Boulevard with his sister Grace and brother James. Two years later, 
in 1932, “Stewart” had begun his lifelong profession as a barber and lived at 8000 Grand River Avenue.” 
Wilfred and Lydia Engel, a Detroit girl of German ancestry, married on 25 April 1936. Nowa U.S. 
citizen and at age 35, he dutifully registered for the draft, 16 October 1940. We learn that he stood 5 
feet 8 inches tall, weighing 150 pounds, with the Fleming blue eyes and brown hair.** Marion (Fields) 
Wyllie remembered that Wilfred worked in munitions during the war.” Detroit automobile factories had 
retooled to produce vehicles, tanks and munitions.“ 

After Lydia died in 1944, Wilfred met and married Eve (or Eva) Gimon on 28 July 1945. Eve was 
born in 1915 in Pennsylvania to Austrian parents. In 1940, she was living in the steel town of Monessen, 
PA, with her parents and children. She and her sister Anna worked as janitresses for a private hospital. °! 

When Wilfred died on 3 March 1973, he and Eve were living in Livonia, a suburb of Detroit. Their 
daughter Mary Ann had died in 1967. We have no information about Shirley, the second daughter. 


James Douglas Wyllie (1907—2002) 
James— “Jim” —the youngest, born on 30 October 1907, left for Buffalo in early1929 to join his 
brother George Herbert. At 5 feet 6 inches, he was shorter than his brothers but had their blue eyes 
and brown hair. He was living at Keego Harbor, Oakland, Michigan and working for Baldwin Rubber 
Company in Pontiac when he registered for the draft in 1940.% 

Events moved quickly — first, he married in 1941 and then enlisted in 1942 for the duration of 
the war. According to his enlistment application, he had a “grammar school” education and had had 
“unskilled occupations in laundering, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing apparel and other articles.”™ 

A private in the U.S. Army, he transferred into the transport and bombardment division of the air 
force, where he served from December 1943 to October 1944. He was working with the ground crew at 
a base in England when he suffered a severe head injury from an explosion.” 

Discharged, James returned to his wife, Myretta Josephine Shelton and his job in Pontiac at the 
Baldwin Rubber Company. Pontiac, outside Detroit, owed its growth to the auto industry and General 
Motors. In 1940 its population was over 66,000. 
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In 1930 Myretta was with her parents and nine siblings farming in Dunklin County, Missouri. They were 
one of hundreds of families who left the state as it struggled through the Depression and severe droughts of 
the 1930s. In 1935 the Sheltons moved to Pontiac, Oakland County, where Myretta’s father Joseph was a 
labourer, and Myretta was a machine operator in the rubber factory. It must have been through Baldwin 
Rubber that James and Myretta met. They married on 19 April 1941 in Bowling Green, Wood County, 
where Myretta was living. They spent their married life in Pontiac, had two children, and died within a year 
of each other: Myretta first in 2001 and James in 2002. Someone, possibly Marion Wyllie, placed an obituary 
for James in the Owen Sound Sun Times. 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOPO 


Martha “Mattie” Emma (Fleming) Thorkildson (1869-1949) 


Martha could be very succinct. In a letter to her cousin C.A. Fleming in 1941, she gave an abbreviated 
account of her life and apologized at the end for “these very poorly written lines.” She was living in Los 
Angeles— her husband had died, and her two daughters were married with their own homes. Seventy-two 
years old, she had been “invalided for nearly three years, having suffered a light stroke on my left side five 
years ago.” Nonetheless, she did what she could for “THE ONE who did so much for me on CALVARY.” 


My sister Minnie requested me to send you a history of myself and my family. This I will try 
to do as briefly as possible. 


I was born in Kilsyth, Ont., Can., around 1869 or 1870. I taught in the public schools (both 
white and Indian) for 10 years. I married Mr. Jorgen P. Thorkildson (1904), who, previous 
to his death (1934), preached the Gospel for 35 years. Together we spent several years as 
missionaries amongst the Gitshian Indians on the Upper Skeena River. We had charge of the 
two large Indian Reservations, Glen-Vowel, and also Meihakenist. 


Before going to the Indian Field, I graduated as a Trained Nurse in Winnipeg General 
Hospital, Manitoba, Can. I also Attended a Missionary Bible Training School for foreign 
Missionaries in Philadelphia, PA. [Martha (Fleming) Thorkildson] % 


Dates are scarce, and Martha was shaky on the dates she did provide. We know definitely that her birth 
year was 1869. At a young age, she had intense spiritual yearnings. When she was 12, she found her baptism 
in the Church of the Disciples of Christ to be unsatisfactory—she called it “spiritual darkness.” Her first 
ecstatic experience came five years later when, in the presence of an itinerant Gospel woman preacher, 
Martha heard a voice “Peace, peace, be still. | have taken your sins away.”® This was Martha’s moment of 
conversion, but it would be several years before she found her spiritual home. 

According to the 1891 Canada Census, Martha was living at home in Kilsyth, 22 years of age, and 
teaching in a common school. Martha probably obtained the requisite training for teaching in the Owen 
Sound Collegiate, where a teaching training institute opened around 1885. In 1888, she and her cousin 
Augusta Fleming were awarded the “Teacher’s Primary Art Certificate.””° 

Martha had higher ambitions—and like her older sister Minnie—aspired to be a foreign missionary. 


From the time of my conversion, the greatest desire of my young life was to become a foreign 
missionary. So with this one purpose in view, I entered one of the hospitals in the West to be 
trained as a nurse, believing that I would thus become a more efficient worker for the Lord. 
[Martha (Fleming) Thorkildson]”! 
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The hospital was the Winnipeg General Hospital (WGH) Training School for Nurses. First in the West 
and second in Canada, the nursing school opened in 1887.” Martha may have enrolled in the mid to late 
1890s for the three-year program. The training, by her account, was strenuous, with long hours and little 
time for church services. Temptations lurked: she was reading fiction, a pastime banned by her father. She 
repented and reformed. After graduation as a professional nurse, she took on a typhoid case and contracted 
the disease herself. In her delirium, she experienced first rapture and then dread, awakening to a resolve to 
repent of her sins and reform. She withstood two more near-death experiences. 

One encounter was at the hands of a dangerous drunk. Martha was alone when the patient attacked her 
to obtain more brandy. As she recovered consciousness, she found herself pinned with his hands at her throat. 
Suddenly there was a “report as of an explosion,” and he fell back. Martha “found the room electrified with 
the power of God!” The Lord had intervened.” 

On the second occasion, as she was preparing to leave for northern British Columbia, a man arrived, 
insisting that she pray with him. Martha, warned by her God, knew he had a revolver and that he intended to 
kill her. Mercifully the Northwest Mounted Police was nearby and able to disarm him. Martha did not lay 
charges. She ended her tale 
confessed them to the Lord. 


“God was waiting to forgive him the very moment he repented of his sins and 
>74 


Northern British Columbia 

We don’t know when, where or how Martha became involved with the Salvation Army.” However, when she 
was in Winnipeg, the Salvation Army was possibly the best route for entering missionary work in Canada. 
Later she and her husband Jorgen Thorkildson disavowed the Salvation Army because it did not recognize the 
sacraments of baptism and communion. 

From roughly 1880 to 1910, the Salvation Army delivered its “soup and salvation” message to the hungry 
and destitute in Canada. It had begun with missions in Toronto and London, Ontario, in 1882, where 
Salvationists, who were mainly recent British immigrants, offered aid and worship to anyone in need. In 
a mere four years (1886), the Army had begun meetings in Winnipeg and a year later had corps in British 
Columbia in Victoria and Vancouver.”° 

Martha reached Hazelton on the Skeena River in northern British Columbia in 1903 or 1904. The 
marriage certificate tells us her religious affiliation was Salvation Army and that she was living in Glen Vowell, 
a Salvation Army native village on the Skeena River. In all likelihood, she was teaching in the Army mission 
that her husband-to-be Jorgen Thorkildson was running. They married in St. Peter’s church, Hazelton, on 16 
January 1905.” 

Martha must have been an intrepid traveller to venture that far north. This area of northern British 
Columbia in the upper Skeena River basin was home to the Gitxsan and Wet’suwet’en people. Gitxhan 
means “People of the River of Mist.” Her most likely route would have been by steamer from Vancouver or 
Victoria, north along the coast to Port Essington at the mouth of the Skeena, thence by sternwheeler up the 
Skeena River to Hazelton. It was a dangerous river of hazardous turns and ragged rocks, strong currents and 
unpredictable winds, navigatable only for three or four months in the summer. It was not for the faint of 
heart. 
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The S.S. Port Simpson passing Hazelton, BC. c. 1911. 
Image A-00472 courtesy of the Royal BC Museum and Archives 


Missionaries of all Christian denominations had been arriving since the 1860s to convert the indigenous 
people to Christianity and “white” ways of living.” Generally, they were sincere in their desire to improve (in 
their mistaken view) the physical and spiritual well-being of the indigenous communities. However, 150 years 
later, we recognize that missionaries, wittingly or not, were agents of colonialism and cultural eradication. 

Hazelton and Glen Vowell lay in the Skeena valley between the Coastal Range on the west and the Rocher 
Déboulé Range on the east. Hazelton, at the union of the Skeena and Buckley, was a natural location for 
trading routes. Hints of gold in the 1850s touched off the Omineca Gold Rush of 1869-73. Hazelton 
grew as the supply centre for the influx of surveyors and prospectors and the occasional settler. In 1909 its 
population was about 100, of equal parts white and indigenous.” Transportation became much easier with 
the completion in 1914 of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway line connecting Winnipeg with Prince Rupert. 
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Jorgen Peter Thorkildson (1865-1934) 

Jorgen Peter Thorkildson came to Canada—probably Victoria or Vancouver BC—around 1897 or 1898. 
Born on 5 July 1860 in Hassing parish, Thisted County, Denmark, Jorgen, the eldest son of Christen and 
Kirstine Thorkildson,® sailed from Copenhagen on the Geiser to arrive in Hoboken, New York, on 28 July 
1883. He was 23 years of age and presented himself as a servant.*' On a border crossing card many years 
(1921) later, when he was departing Vancouver BC for Seattle, Washington, ** Jorgen stated that he had 
resided in Michigan until 1899. 

Other records show that Jorgen arrived in British Columbia earlier—possibly by 1897—and may already 
have been an officer of the Salvation Army. The Victoria Daily Times in July 1897 mentioned a Lieutenant 
Thorkildson, who had been working with the Army’s Food and Shelter in Victoria, embarking on a steamer 
with another Salvationist to “plant their standard” in Juneau, Alaska.*° 

His major work as a pioneer missionary was at the “Salvation Army Indian Settlement” at Glen Vowell on 
the Skeena River north of Hazelton. One report described him as a “teacher, preacher, doctor and farmer.”*4 
He received special notice in A History of the Salvation Army, Vol V, for the exemplary state of the mission. 
The following passage quotes text from the early 1900s and is permeated with the attitudes of that time. 


An Ottawa official stated that “Glen Vowell was the cleanest native village I have beheld 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” Adjutant Thorkildson, for more than ten years — this was 
written of him in 1911 — had been employed in advising and instruction the Indians in the 
successful cultivation of 1,260 acres of land, although at first, they failed to see the necessity, 
being content to exist from their hunting expeditions. *° 


The territorial commander for Alaska and northern British Columbia, Lieutenant-Colonel Bruno 
Friedrich, wrote a detailed account in The War Cry (19 September 1903) of his visit to Glen Vowell. Trouble 
had developed between Salvationists, converts to the faith, and the other villagers. 


The Indian agent [government] set apart a special reserve named Glen Vowell, and our 
Indians and the Ensign set to work to clear the ground and erect buildings. Officers’ 
quarters, a school-house, and a barracks was built. The labor given, and the material 
bought represented a value of about $1,200 - nearly all contributed by a handful of Indian 
Salvationists.” ... The Ensign teaches a day-school with splendid success. His pupils would 
compare favorably with any mission school. He also has a supply of medicine and attends 
the people in their illness. When unable to help he goes five miles to Hazelton to consult a 
doctor. Last winter he traveled ten miles on a cold night to obtain such means of help from 
the doctor to save the life of one man. All these things, of course, endears him to his people, 
especially the fact that he speaks their language like a native. And the Ensign is contented to 
spend his life with these people who love him.*° 


Friedrich’s overland trip from Hazelton to Glen Vowell with Thorkildson began with a “five-mile tramp” 
to the ranch of the Indian agent, followed by paddling a small canoe across the “swift-flowing river.” Their 
return trip was a two-hour trudge in the rain through a very wet meadow, a muddy trail, and some dark 
woods until they reached the riverboat. Friedrich observed that Thorkildson had not rested for two years and 
had a sprained wrist, which he refused to attend to.*” 

How fortunate that the capable and durable Martha Fleming arrived at Glen Vowell a year later in 1904 
to be a teacher, nurse, and soulmate for the hard-working Ensign Thorkildson. 

A small news item in the 1905 Victoria Semi-Weekly Colonist credited “Adjutant and Captain Thorkildson” 
with good work done at Glen Vowell— “[T]he Indians being well housed. All have gardens which are 
very productive, and the Army has a steam sawmill in operation, which supplies all the lumber used in 
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Hazelton.”** The Department of Indian Affairs reported in June 1909 that he was teaching 25 children 
and that he was a “practical and industrious man.”® He successfully quieted discontent and persuaded the 
Department of Indian Affairs to provide means to improve the quality of life at Glen Vowell.”” 

Adjutant Thorkildson occasionally toured to talk to audiences about the success of the missions. On his 
visit in May 1904 to Regina with Lieutenant Colonel Bruno Friedrich, Thorkildson exhibited a collection of 
“Indian relics and curiosities.”®' Friedrich, on the same trip, presented a stereoptican on “The Red Man” in 
the Salvation Army Hall.” An entry in the B.C. Archives for the Newcombe Fonds suggests that Jorgen sold 
these to Charles Newcombe, a collector of ethnological artifacts, in 1912. °° °* Among the objects, there may 
have been clothing. A news article in 1909 revealed that Thorkildson gave a talk in Victoria on 7 January 
1909 dressed “in the Indian Costume.” 

Martha was generous in her relations with the Gitxsan. “Indians are very curious,” she wrote several years 
later about her time at Glen Vowell. In her first year, she gave away so many pieces of clothing that she had to 
borrow socks from Jorgen, not yet her husband. She was most impressed by “the most wonderful outpourings 
of the Spirit of God.” She saw in their ceremonies of singing and dancing an expression of the Pentecost — 
“We knew nothing of the Pentecost then, and of the way God works in His baptized little ones.””” That she 
and Jorgen gave their daughter Faith a native name— “Tzibella”’® —suggests they had a warmth and respect 
for the people. 


Family 

Their first child, Grace Evangeline, died in the “missionary field as an infant,” as Martha expressed it, on 
“31 January 1905.” Martha must have misremembered the year—1906 is more probable. For the birth of 
her second child, Martha went to Owen Sound, where Faith Clara was born on 14 February 1909. James, 
Martha’ father, was still alive to see his newest granddaughter. Proudly, Jorgen announced her birth in the 
Hazelton newspaper.” Their last child, Hope Minerva, was born in Vancouver on 23 May 1913, by which 
time the Thorkildsons may have moved to the city. 


Departure 

Jorgen served for about thirteen years at Glen Vowell, leaving between 1912 and 1914. By 1914, it appears 
that Martha, at least, was in Vancouver, where she received credit in The Sun for giving clothing to the 
Women’s Patriotic Guild.”* 

Sometime during the war years, Jorgen and Martha left the Salvation Army to become pastors in the 
Assemblies of God. Both were ordained on 19 December 1920 in British Columbia.” 

The Vancouver Pentecostal Mission regularly advertised its meetings in 7he Province in the early 1900s. 
This mission may have been where and how the Thorkildsons converted to Pentecostalism. During this 
period in Vancouver, conservative religious views sharpened to counter the prevalence of liberal, modernist, 
and scientific leanings. Protestants in Vancouver of fundamentalist mind responded to the mass rallies against 
religious modernism in 1917.'°° The Pentecostals, who drew on scripture and spirit, believed in salvation 
through direct experience of the Holy Spirit. Baptism through the Holy Spirit was often marked by the 
baptized “speaking in tongues.” In 1919 the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada (PAOC) was founded in 
Vancouver. 

Martha’s older brother Robert had also joined the Pentecostal movement when he and his wife Maggie 
were in Wisconsin working with the Salvation Army. Robert and Martha likely talked about personal 
journeys and discoveries. We know that in 1922 they were all in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Gospel Teaching in California 
Jorgen and Martha prepared to move to Courtland, California, in 1919. They arrived with Faith in Seattle, 
but the border authorities turned them away — the reason given was “no rel” — possibly meaning no 


relations, even though Martha had two sisters and a brother in Southern California.'°! 


(Hope’s name was 
not on the manifest.) Jorgen was admitted in August 1921 as a clergyman travelling to Mount Vernon in 
Washington State. He was alone. Martha may have gone with Faith to Kilsyth. From the 1921 Canada 
Census, we know that Hope was in Vancouver that June, lodging with Cecil and Mary Perks, Pentecostals 
from England.' 

The next few years were nomadic. In 1922, according to Minutes of the General Council of the Assemblies 
of God, the Thorkildsons were in Appleton, Wisconsin. Jorgen went next to Ottawa, Kansas, while Martha 
was in Chicago, Illinois. Their next calling was National City, south of San Diego, California, where they 
founded a Gospel Mission in 1924.'° Several years later, Pastor H.G. Miller of the Pentecostal Tabernacle 


remembered their galvanizing energy and dedication in a newspaper item. 


National City Star-News 
National City, CA, 30 August 1940 
Pentecostal church started in 1924 


... in 1924 Rev. And Mrs. J.P Thorkildson arrived from the cold north of British 
Columbia, where they had served 20 years as missionaries among the Indians and as they 
came to National City they saw the need of a full Gospel work here and the Lord let them to 
rent a little store at 18 West 8" st., which was previously used for an auto paint shop. After a 
good cleaning job and calsomining, Sister Porter loaned her piano, small center table, which 
was used for a pulpit, and 4 chairs. Besides the pastor and his wife, there were 6 or 7 people 
present... God did bless and it was decided to hold street meetings after permission was 
granted by our honorable city fathers. ... 

The message Brother Thorkildson brought is still being preached unchanged. “Jesus The 
Savior” Mark 16:15 to 20. “Christ the Baptiser with the Holy Ghost” Matthew 3-11. “Christ 
as the Healer of the Body” Matthew 18:16-17. And “Jesus our Coming King” Acts 1:10-11. 

After about a year and a half of teaching and preaching the Thorkildsons went on to do 


other missionary work ...'“ 


The 1930 U.S. Federal Census shows Jorgen and Martha in Los Angeles as missionaries for the Assemblies 
of God. They shared their rented space with a missionary from England.'” Other stops had been Calexico 
in 1926 and Imperial, California, in 1928 near the border with Mexico. But Jorgen was not well, and they 
were financially strapped. Martha posted a notice to the Pentecostal Evangel advertising sacred songs she had 
written. “Sister Thorkildson’s husband is suffering from a paralytic stroke and they would appreciate utilizing 
money from her songs at this time.”!°° Jorgen died on 11 July 1934— “for many years he had a very blessed 
ministry and many souls were saved through his efforts.”'°” 
Martha continued her missionary work. In her letter to C.A. Fleming, she spoke of her writing and 


compositions. 


For 12 years I have been writing religious Articles and Poems for religious papers and 
magazines. And have also, during the last 11 years written and distributed, through various 
Tract Societies and Tract Depots, nearly 2 million Gospel Tracts through the U.S.A., Canada, 
and nearly every foreign land, several tracts of which are translated into foreign languages, 
especially India, Bulgaria, and several other languages, all to the honor and glory to the 
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blessed Christ who died on Calvary to save us from sin, and from its eternal consequences. I 
am still busily engaged in this line of Gospel for the Master. Bless the Lord! 


... One more little point, I might add. I have composed and printed quite a few Gospel 
Songs during the last few years. [Martha (Fleming) Thorkildson]'° 


The Flower Pentecostal Heritage Center (ifphc.org) holds a few songs and tracts written by Martha and 
digitized issues of the Pentecostal Evangel to which she contributed articles. (Search Digital Publications.) 
Jorgen and Martha are buried in the Angelus Rosedale Cemetery, Los Angeles, their graves with small 
markers engraved: Daddy — Gospel Minister, and Mother — Asleep in Jesus. Will Rise Again. 


SOME HAPPY DAY. 


Rev. 21: ¢—"‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
Dedicated to Evangelist Olive Williams. 
By Martha Emma Thorkildson. 


2 


1. Some hap~ py day, when-skies are clear, And all 
2. Some hap - py day, Earth’s sor-rows past— We sleep b 
3. Oh! troub-led soul, on life’s dark sea, Have faith 


— “Some Happy Day” by Martha 


See 
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a as — L . , 4 | ———— : Emma Thorkildson. Courtesy of 


p AIR Flower Pentecostal Heritage Center. 


Children:Vignettes 

The early years for Faith and Hope were probably ones of hardship and rootlessness as their parents moved 
from mission to mission during the 1920s and 1930s. Hope was essentially adopted by her aunt Minerva in 
Pomona, where she lived for many years and received her schooling (around 1924 to 1934). Faith also visited 
and received an occasional mention in the Pomona social column. 


Table 2: Children of Martha Fleming (1869-1949) and Jorgen Thorkildson (1865-1934) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Grace Evangeline B. 29 Jan 1906 

D. 29 Jan 1906 
Hazelton area, BC 
Faith “Tizbella” Clara |B. 14 Feb 1909, William Huthman | Faith spent part of her childhood in northern 
Owen Sound, ON — |[1910-1976] m. 28 | British Columbia. She moved with her parents 
D.9 Jul 1991, Los |Apr 1934 in Santa | during their missionary work in California while 


Angeles, CA Barbara, CA. also spending some time in Pomona with her aunt 
Minerva. In 1940 she and her husband and two 

After 1976, children lived in Los Angeles, where she worked as 

she married a a sales clerk and William as a truck driver. Martha 


Boardman, details remarked that Faith had some talent as a pianist. 
not known. ‘Two children: 

William Fredrick [1937-2001] 

Sharon Ruth [1939-2018] [Schayes] 


Hope Minerva B 23 May 1913, Ivan Gerald Gose Hope lived with her aunt Minerva Fleming in 
Vancouver, BC. [1907-1970] m. 15 | Pomona from about age 10. There she attended La 
D. 7 Jan. 2005, Feb 1937 in Pomona | Verne College and became a grade-school teacher 
Bellingham, WA CA in 1935. She and Ivan followed Minerva to San 


Clemente and lived there until after Minerva died. 


They did not have children. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca. 
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Notes 

Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; LAC = Library and Archives Canada 

Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Canadiana (canadiana.ca); Dictionary of Canadian Biography 
(biographi.ca), Google Books (books.google.ca), Gutenberg (Gutenberg.ca); Hathitrust (babel. hathitrust.org); LAC 
(www. bac-lac.gc.ca); MyHeritage.com; Wikipedia ( Wikipedia.org) 
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John William Charles Fleming “Dr. Jack” 


Children of James Fleming (1830-1910) and Grace Robertson (1830-1899) 


Alexander Robert Jessie [Nelson] Jean Stewart Robert Alexander Clara Grace Margaret 
1855-1933 1856-1930 [Walmsley] 1860-1944 1862-1919 Florence [Hayes] 


1858-1938 1863-1946 
James Alfred MD | Minerva Charlotte | Mary Ella [Wyllie] Martha Emma John William Ernest Stewart 
1865-1967 1867-1953 1869-1948 [Thorkildson] Charles MD 1873-1876 
1869-1949 1871-1960 


John William Charles Fleming (1871-1960) 


It almost seems that James named his fourth son after three of his five brothers—John, William, and 
Charles. James would also make him an executor on his estate. John, who would become known as Dr. 
Jack or simply “Doc,” was born on 31 December 1871. He often shortened his name to some combination 
of John plus one or two of his initials. It was John C. Fleming on his certificate from the Michigan College 
of Medicine and Surgery 1898—99 ! and John W.C. Fleming on legal papers. More informally to friends 
and family, he was Jack. 

Very soon after graduation, Jack settled into life as a country doctor in the small village of Pewamo in 
rural Michigan. Here he married Maud Lyon, a school teacher from a farming family in Ionia County, and 
they had one son. He hadn't forsaken his home. In the summer, they cottaged on Rock Haven, one of the 
Fishing Islands at Oliphant. 

Jack followed his older brother James to Detroit to study medicine at the Michigan College of Medicine 
and Surgery. James graduated in 1896 and practiced in Hart 1897-1903, Oceania, Michigan, and Jack 
received his certificate in 1899 * and did a short stint in Hart in 1900.° 

Jack moved to the Village of Pewamo in central Michigan, southeast of Hart by about 130 miles, 
and well connected to Michigan by a web of rail lines. The village began as a depot for the Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railroad in 1857 and was purportedly named Pewamo after an Ojibwe Chief from Ontario.‘ 
The closest city of any size was Ionia, the county seat, 12 miles to the west. In 1903 Pewamo had a 
population of 500—about as large as it ever got, that existed to serve the local grain-growing economy. It 
had “Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian churches, a bank, an opera house and a weekly newspaper, and 
the News Stage daily to Matherton, Hubbardston and Carson City.”® In 1903, John C. Fleming was the 
only physician and Maud Lyon, the only school teacher.° 
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: Diab a 
Pewamo, Michigan. C. 19077 Source: Southwest Michigan Postcard Club 


Maud, born 4 October 1871, was the second of two daughters of Andrew Lyon and Jane Ann Phillips. 
Andrew had migrated from New York State about 1850 and married Jane Ann Phillips. They had a farm one 
mile east of Pewamo where Maud and her sister Myrtle grew up.’ Myrtle and her husband Fred Studt took 
over the homestead and made it the Lyon / Studt home for many years. 

We have no idea why Jack chose to settle in this little village. Perhaps he had learned that Pewamo needed 


a physician, and it was easy for him to get there by railway. Jack had grown up in Kilsyth, which in 1901 had 
only 150 people, and he knew the farming life intimately. 
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Excerpt from Michigan Southern Peninsula, 1905, Randy McNally and Co. at Alabama maps 
(alabamamaps.va.edu) Historical maps of Michigan 
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He opened his practice around 1901, met the school teacher, and, smitten by her presence and intellect, 
married her 8 October 1903. Maud, in her photos, had an intelligent mien and a gaze that was both amused 
and reserved. 

They lived at 145 South State Street, south of Railroad Street (now Main), in a house built in 1880. 

The dwelling, which is still standing, was on a corner lot of .8 acres. A wrought iron fence with a front 

gate surrounds the property. It is a simple two-story building with a hipped roof — almost Regency in style, 
relieved in appearance by a low verandah across the front with four slender pillars and decorative brackets and 
railings. The story goes that when Jack arrived in Pewamo, he roomed in this house. 


The owner of the rooming house was a widow. When she became ill, Dr. Jack looked after 
her. She thought so much of him she promised to leave him her house. When Dr. Jack and 
Maud married, they stayed in the house and looked after the lady. When she died, she left 
the house to Dr. Jack, 1904. [Ruth (Fleming) Larmour] 


Dr. Jack and Maud Fleming in front of their home in Pewamo, 
MI. Photo provided by Bruce Ableson. 


According to the 1910 U.S. Census, Jack owned the house in May 1910. With 2,000 square feet and 
about 12 rooms, this was a spacious house.’ Dr. Jack may have run his physician practice from part of the 
house. 

Their son, Jack Andrew — or Jack Jr—and sometimes “young Jack,” was born 10 August 1911. Much 
of his childhood he spent on the Studt farm with his cousins. As Marie (Studt) Sheldon remembered, “Jack 
adored farm life.” Her father, Earl K. Studt, and Jack Jr. were close friends throughout their lives.'? From a 
1974 obituary for Muriel (Studt) Shumway, Jack’s cousin, we learn that Jack helped run the family farm." 

Jack graduated with a degree in Mechanical Engineering in 1933 from Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science in East Lansing. The WWH draft card tells us that he was a tall young 
man —like most Fleming men —six feet one inch, 175 pounds, light complexion, brown hair, and blue 
eyes.'* According to the 1940 U.S. Census, Jack was still living in Pewamo while working in Flint, Michigan, 
as an inspector for the A.C. Spark Plug Division of General Motors. In this job, at the end of the Great 
Depression, he made $714. Later in his career as a sales engineer with General Motors, he is credited with 
developing a patent for an Accessory Drive Mechanism 3,088,566, filed in 1960.'° 
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This invention relates to an accessory drive for driving accessories normally used in connection 
with motor vehicles and, more particularly, to a hydraulic drive arrangement for limiting the 
maximum speed of rotation of such accessories." 


Maud died on 29 November 1939 from “cerebral apoplexy” — a sudden stroke. Jack carried on with his 
practice and was still seeing patients at age 89. 


He died at home Tuesday afternoon after being a practicing physician in Pewamo for more than 
60 years. He was a member of the Michigan State Medical Society, Scottish Rites of Grand 
Rapids and a life member of Pewamo Lodge F&AM. [lonia Daily Sentinel Standard |"... 


Father and son shared a love for Oliphant and the Fishing Islands. Dr. Jack knew the islands through his 
father, James, who had had a camp on Sunset Island, and his aunt Jennie, who built on Little Sqauw. In 1919, 
Jack bought, in Maud’s name, Rock Haven, a small rocky and exposed island, on the outer perimeter of the 
islands, about 1% acre in size, for $300. 

The island passed to Jack Jr. in 1963. He regularly came, sometimes bringing friends and relatives. At 
Oliphant, he would also visit with the family of his cousin John Fleming Hayes, who had a place on Frog 
Island. As the small cottage on Rock Haven worsened with years, Jack slept on his cabin-cruiser-sized boat — 
this must have afforded him a wild ride during fierce Lake Huron storms. 

Jack died on 6 September 1986, leaving a hastily written and unwitnessed will for his cousin Earl to 
administer.'° It was a modest estate. Jack recognized two organizations important to him: the Michigan 
Masonic Home, where he may have been receiving care, and a Masonic lodge in Lyons. He also remembered 
four friends, three of whom were women, and his two cousins, James Lincoln Fleming in Berkeley, California 
and Earl Studt in Ypsilanti, Michigan. Jack seems to have stayed in touch with some cousins, and it’s a mark 
of those family bonds that he remembered the son of “Dr. Jim” in his will. 


Dr. Jack Fleming at Rock Haven (n.d) 
Source: Fleming Family Photos 
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Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com); Google Books (books.google.ca); Google Patents (patents.google.com); 
Hathitrust (babel. hathitrust.org) 


Photocopy of certificate from the Michigan College of Medicine and Surgery, Session of 1898-9. Given to Ruth 
(Fleming) Larmour by Marie (Studt) Sheldon, daughter of Earl Studt, cousin to Jack Andrew Fleming. FFP 

Polk’s Medical Register and Directory of the United States and Canada 1917: Complete index of physicians. (Detroit: R.L. 
Polk & Co, 1917). Look for sections by state and city. There are editions for 1902, 1904, 1906, 1910, 1912, 1914, and 
1917. The 1917 edition is the clearest copy. James and his brother John are also listed in the 1908 edition. 

John C. Fleming, 1900 United States Federal Census, Hart, Oceania, Michigan,- The record gives Dec 1875 as the birth 
date. Our John C. was born December 1871. However, the Census records state he was born in Canada to two Scottish 
parents and that John had arrived in the United States in 1886. All facts except the birth year match. 

Pewamo, Michigan— postmarked 1907. Source: Southwest Michigan Postcard Club (https://t.co/Hb0dP6gH7t) 

There are several American accounts, with slight variations, that attribute the name Pewamo to an “Indian Chief” from 
Ontario Canada. 

- Rey. E.E. Branch, History of Ionia County, Michigan : her people, industries and institutions, with biographical 
sketches of representative citizens, and genealogical records of many of the old families.( Indianapolis: B.E Bowen & Co., 
1916.) p. 136 (https://quod.lib.umich.edu/m/micounty/ARH7564.0001.001/1) 

- Virgin J. Vogel, Indian Names in Michigan (University of Michigan Press, 1986) p. 36 

Pewamo in Michigan state gazetteer and business directory for 1903. (Detroit, Comp. and pub. by C.F. Clark,) Hathitrust 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=mdp.39015008535273&view=1up&seq=1486&skin=2021 

Ibid. 

“History of the Lyon Farm” unidentified newspaper (1959) — item linked to Andrew Nelson Lyon by B. Ableson in the 
Ableson Family Tree, Ancestry 

Redfin Real Estate, Pewamo, MI. (https://www.redfin.com/MI/Pewamo/145-S-State-St-48873/home/96289586) 
Marie (Studt) Sheldon to Ruth Larmour [Carleton Place, Ontario] in email dated April 18, 2010. FFP 

“Muriel Shumway,” The lonia Sentinel Standard, 15 April 1974, Ionia County MI Archives Obituaries (http://files. 
usgwarchives. net/mi/ionia/obits/s/shumway7628nob.txt) 

Jack Andrew Fleming, U.S. WWII Draft Cards Young Men, 1940-1947, The National Archives in St. Louis, Missouri; 
St. Louis, Missouri; WWII Draft Registration Cards for Michigan, 10/16/1940-03/31/1947. Ancestry 

United States Patent Office, Official Gazette of the United States Patent Office, 1963, p. 145 Google Books. 

“Accessory drive mechanism,” Jack A. Fleming Gen Motors Corp. in Google Patents 

John W.C. Fleming, The lonia Sentinel Standard, 25 August 1960, Ionia County MI Archives Obituaries (http://files. 
usgwarchives. net/mi/ionia/obits/f/fleming3 1873nob.txt) 

“Estate of Jack Andrew Fleming,” Amended Petition for Commencement of Proceedings, State of Michigan Probate 
Court, County of Ionia. (Document given to Ruth (Fleming) Larmour) FFP 
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Death of Mr. John Fleming 


Obituary for John Fleming in the Owen Sound Sun, December 30, 1909. 
“One of the early pioneers of the township of Derby passed away this 
forenoon in the person of Mr. John Fleming, in his eightieth year.” 

From a scrapbook kept by Roy E. Fleming (Source: Fleming Family 
Papers) 
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CHAPTER 11.0 


John Fleming and Margaret Robertson 


1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham James Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Agnew Robertson | Robertson Flower Williams 


John Fleming (1830-1909) 


John, at age 26, handsome with a piercing gaze and trimmed beard, 
was a very eligible bachelor. He owned one hundred acres of well- 
situated land near Kilsyth, with the log house he built ready for 
occupancy. Like his twin brother James, John, an avid reader, received 
most of his schooling in Scotland. He and James were partners in 
enterprises to cut timber and thresh grain. John, who had a strong 
business sense, came to specialize in growing seeds for sale and 

raising pure-bred Durham cattle and only modestly added to his land 
holdings. In the Kilsyth Church of the Disciples of Christ, John served 
as elder, teacher and superintendent. He was “a home man,” as his son 
Christopher would later say.' 

One of the great romances in the Fleming family was John’s 
courtship of Margaret Robertson in 1856. They were well-matched, 
both in their late 20s, born in Scotland, and hardworking. It was good 
fortune that brought them together. John had ridden the long distance 


from his farm in Derby to Belleville in Hastings County in March 
1856 to purchase a span of horses. Next to Hastings was Addington  Jehn Fleming and Margaret Robertson 
County, known to have strong, vigorous, sleek horses ? while Hastings CRAZY Eemany, banally Eheve Zip) 
County boasted of “road and carriage horses.”* John could visit his uncle John Fleming and his family in 
Huntingdon Township on the same trip. Returning home with the pair of horses and tired from the days on 
rough roads, he stopped to overnight at McIntosh’s Tavern on the Garafraxa Road. The tavern was halfway 
between Durham and Williamsford, near the village of Griffin’s Corner (later Dornoch), not a great distance 
from Kilsyth. A lively wedding party for the innkeeper’s daughter was in progress, and it was here that John 
met the Scotland-born Margaret Robertson, a teacher and talented seamstress. 
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Margaret Robertson (1829-1900) 

Margaret— no relation to James’s wife, Grace Robertson—was from Kirkton, Kirkmahoe parish in 
Dumfriesshire, located in the southwest Scottish Lowlands. Born on 7 July 1829,‘ she was the youngest of 
seven children. Her parents died when Margaret was a young girl— her mother, Mary Robson, in 1834,’ 
and her father, Christopher Robertson, a year or two earlier. Mary’s sister Janet Robson in Dumfries took 
Margaret into her care, providing schooling and teaching her dressmaking and millinery. 

When she was fifteen, Margaret joined her brother John, a graduate from Edinburgh University teaching 
in Dalry, North Ayrshire.° Margaret kept house while also learning enough to assist him with his work as a 
teacher. Life took another turn when John died of tuberculosis. 

Around 1853-1854 Margaret and her sister Bella (Isabella) sailed to New York and by train reached 
Buffalo and ultimately Toronto, where they joined their brother Christopher. He and his friend John 
Halliday were skilled carpenters and wheelwrights and had been able to find work quickly. Both headed 
up the Garafraxa Road to obtain land: John in Sullivan and Holland townships in Grey County, and 
Christopher in Sullivan. Their sister Mary arrived to help look after Christopher’s house, while Margaret 
lived with the Hallidays until she obtained a position as a teacher. 

Margaret taught in a log school about a mile south of Williamsford and boarded with Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ralph in that village. The Inspector of Schools for Sydenham Township, Thomas Gordon, 
impressed with her work, encouraged her to write the examinations for a County Certificate, which she did, 
walking the rock-strewn seventeen miles to Owen Sound and back to do so. Margaret also taught the young 
girls fine sewing skills and needlework.’ 

A few days after the wedding in McIntosh’s Tavern, Margaret heard from her new suitor. 


[O]ne of the scholars brought a letter to the teacher, forwarded by William Buchanan, 
‘Sauble’ postmaster, who had been acquainted with the Robertsons in Dumfries before 

he came to Canada. In reply, Miss Robertson invited her correspondent to visit her the 
following Saturday afternoon, and accordingly, John Fleming saddled his horse, put on his 
best clothes and his plug hat, and rode to meet his friend. There is no record of how many 
subsequent visits were paid, but his brothers reported that they were frequent. ° 


John and Margaret married on 15 August 1856 at a hotel south of Chatsworth, selected because it was 
at the halfway point between the minister’s home in Owen Sound and John and Bella Halliday’s home in 
Sullivan Township. John took Donald with him as a witness. 


"Fea Se Mak tpcotis age 
as Daguccts Mh 4, 2 pallet nit La 
7 es Ae 4 eee, ers 
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7 ofl. : megs a C 222-76 a 
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Marriage Certificate for John and Margaret witnessed by Donald. 1856 
(Fleming Family Papers) 
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As William wrote: 


None of us were present at the wedding. [William has forgotten Donald.] They at once took 
up housekeeping, a dwelling having been erected previously. In this case everything moved 


smoothly, and clearing and cultivating the land was the main business. [William Fleming]? 


Jennie gave this wry account: 


Later on, when my two older brothers were in the making of homes of their own, I have 
recollections of one instance — John had been on a little trip to Belleville, and on his way 
home was over night at Dornoch at the Hotel, and was invited into a wedding that was to 
take place that night, and met in with a very attractive young lady from Scotland. She was 
teaching school in that place. Well, I don’t know whether it was love at first sight, but the 
upshot of it was that Saturday after Saturday, he donned his best clothes, and silk hat, and 
galloped off on horseback to Dornoch to visit this young lady (Miss Margaret Robertson). I 
can see him yet, in my mind’s eyes as he galloped up the tenth side road in front of our place. 


A year or two later, he brought her home as his bride, and so far as I know was happy ever 
afterwards. [Jennie Fleming]'® 


Margaret was well educated, knowledgeable on medical and nursing practices, capable and helpful. 
Dorothea Deans described her as a woman of grace and intelligence: 


She was a competent and gentle ministrant to all in trouble. At the same time, her native gifts 
were such that she gave the fillip to life for all those around her. Artistic and accomplished, 
forward-looking and concerned in continuing all the refinements of life in the old land, she 
contributed the graces and the amenities to home and community activities." 


At Home 

Their family grew quickly with Christopher Alexander “C.A.”, the firstborn in 1857 and Thomas, the ninth, 
in 1874. Tragically their fourth child, Melissa Jessie, born in February 1861, died at three months of age from 
a smallpox vaccination, an event etched in Christopher's memory as he, his sister Mary, and baby Melissa 
were taken to the hotel at Kilsyth to be vaccinated. 


The next morning my baby sister was quite ill. She grew worse during the day and the 
following night. The second morning, my father rode to town on horseback and brought out 
Dr. Allan Cameron, who pronounced erysipelas caused by impure vaccine. That night the 
baby died. [C.A. Fleming] 


Others were also infected: James’s second son, Robert, was one, and Donald another. For Donald, the 
bacterial skin infection spread from his right shoulder to his waist on the left side.'? As an adult, Christopher 
had rashes on his face of the erysipelas bacterial infection (known as St Anthony’s fire), which may also have 
originated at this time." 

For a few years, Margaret’s aunt, Janet Robson, lived with the family.'? Now elderly, Miss Robson braved 
the Atlantic crossing with her niece Mary. C.A. remembered that his great-aunt nursed his sister Mary 
Jane who was born in 1859. On Janet Robson’s death in the fall of 1861,'° she was buried in the small 
Fleming burying ground on Alexander’s farm, where baby Melissa was also at rest.'’ Their remains were later 
transferred to Greenwood Cemetery in Owen Sound. 

Margaret and John were also close to her brother Christopher Robertson after whom they named their 
firstborn. Christopher worked on John’s farm for several years, and an accomplished carpenter did much of 
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the interior work for John’s new brick house. He died after a lingering illness at their home at the age of 


66, 9 October 1890. 


Ivy Hill Cottage 

Rather than enlarge the log house for his growing family, John determined to build a brick house, the first 
in Derby Township. In 1864 he began preparations for building a two-storey home situated with a view 
south to his father’s spring and constructed entirely from materials obtained from his land. 


Ivy Hill Cottage. Drawing by 
R.E Fleming in 1898 of the view 
looking northward from Charles 
Fleming’s farm, showing the 
brick house, fire kiln, and great 
barn (built 1882 or 1883). House 
built 1868-69. (Fleming Family 
Papers) 


Bins Fmt (863 -L7.- 


It was a daunting project requiring long-term planning, extensive preparations, skilled workers, and great 
patience. This house would be 27 by 37 feet, two stories, with a one-storey kitchen measuring 20 by 32 feet 
at the north end. 

John engaged the expert brick-maker Mr. Blatchford to oversee the process. He found suitable clay for red 
brick on the farm. Bricks were moulded one at a time by pressing the clay and water mixture into a square 
box and branded with 1864. The bricks dried in stacks of long rows, a roof protecting them from the rain, 
then transferred to the kiln built nearby. 


These bricks, when thoroughly dry by the air and sun, were built in a kiln with 12 arches 
for firing, six at each end. By the end of September, 60,000 bricks were piled into the kiln, 
all spaced about half an inch apart to let the heat from the fire-arches dry them evenly. The 
whole kiln was plastered on the outside with clay to keep in the heat.’* 


For timber, John cut up pine trees on his lot. 


In November and December 1865, pine trees for lumber were cut down, limbs trimmed 
off, and the trunks or bodies of the trees cut with a cross-cut saw in lengths of 12, 14, and 
16 feet. These logs were drawn and rolled onto ‘skidways’ to be convenient for loading onto 
sleighs to be drawn to Herriman’s Mill and sawn into lumber for sheeting, flooring, doors 
and trimmings, and into shingles for the new home. 


This lumber had to be seasoned for two years, arranged standing and board leaning against each other in 
the form of an X. 

Labourers excavated the basement with pick and shovel and hauled the earth away in wheelbarrows. Two 
men blasted stones from the fields for the foundation. They made mortar in a lime kiln built nearby on the 
property. Masons put in the cellar walls, and bricklayers arrived to put up the house. 
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Young Christopher was doing his bit too at age eleven. 


The brick had to be drawn from the kiln and water from the creek. We had a cart for one 
horse. My father came with me for two loads of about 400 bricks each. I drew the remainder 
and kept up the water supply until the walls were up ... ”° 


Christopher Robertson,”' Margaret’s brother, was a master carpenter. He and his brother-in-law John 
Halliday did all the inside carpentry work—planing wood with hand tools, fitting floorboards with tongue 
and groove, forming the casings for windows and doors. 

Robert McClure from Williamsford put in the staircase and cherry wood railings, and Kennedy’s foundry 
in Owen Sound formed the newel and head posts. 

For the plastering, John hired Mr. Earls and his sons, a Black family from Markdale. This team could put 
on as many laths of plaster in three hours that other workers did in ten. ” 

On Christmas Day 1869, John and Margaret hosted a grand opening. 


All the relatives were invited — not just Flemings, but also the Agnew, Douglas, Finch, 
Garvie, and Saunders families. Over fifty were present, for both dinner and supper. It was a 
congenial gathering. For the younger folk, there were sports, which included sleigh riding, 
on the wooden hand-sleighs, down the gentle slope to the east of the house. The boys had 
also brought their bows and arrows for a grand shooting match at targets placed on the barn 
doors. The older visitors spent the hours talking, and recalling the hardships and successes of 
pioneer life in the timber -covered townships of Grey County. [C.A. Fleming]. 


This spacious home was the venue for many weddings and one significant anniversary that received notice 
in the Owen Sound paper. 


Anniversary: Wedding Anniversary: The home of Mr. and Mrs. John Fleming on 
Wednesday last the scene of a very pleasant gathering to celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
their wedding. Here the friends, relatives, children and grandchildren gathered, surrounded 
the large family table and did justice to the almost wedding repast. They then repaired to the 
parlor, where much to the astonishment of the happy couple, Mr. S. L. McIntyre rose and 
read an address [ The Advertiser, 18 August 1896] 


(MyHeritage 


Ivy Hill Cottage with John Fleming standing on far right. 
Colourized by My Heritage. (Fleming Family Photos) 
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Land Transactions: Derby, Keppel and Sarawak Townships 

In 1867, John bought fifty acres near his farm in Concession 6 from the elderly Charles Follis, a British 
pensioner and veteran of the Napoleonic wars, who was selling the north half of the south half of Lot 11. 
Thirty acres had been in pasture and ten under crops in 1860.” John paid Follis $1,000 in United States 
silver coin, which he famously “carried over his shoulder in a two-bushel grain sack.”’° To cross the quarter 
lot lying between his two properties, John arranged to pay an annual rent to the owner for right-of-access. In 


1886, Alexander II, John’s brother, bought that south half. 


Table 1 Assessment Rolls, Derby Township 1878 to 1898. Archives of Ontario 
Acres 1878 1885 1890 1898 
John Con 6N % Lot 100 $2,500 $3,510 $3,400 $3,100 
10 
Con6N%S% {50 $1,050 $1,400 $1,400 $1,400 
Lot 11 
TOTAL $3,550 $4,910 $4,800 $4,500 
Notes: 1898 Assessment shows three sons (John, Albert, and Thomas) living on the farm. In March 1898, 
John sold part of N % Lot 10 to John for $170; and the section on Lot 11 to Albert for $100 


John was an astute farmer with a mind for productivity. He and his brother-in-law Christopher Robertson 
devised equipment for binding cut grain and levelling the land. John was an early adopter of the Red Fife 
wheat, a grain that adapted well to various growing conditions and suited for milling and baking. Rather 
than rely on the sale of grain, John specialized in harvesting and selling the seed. He also bred and raised 
Shorthorn cattle. Chapter 18, “Farming in Derby Township,” provides a fuller account of John’s agricultural 
accomplishments. 

John also bought in Keppel and Sarawak Townships in 1864-65— likely speculatively. The townships 
were on the west side of Owen Sound Bay, running north from Owen Sound to Colpoy’s Bay and across to 
today’s Highway 6. Sarawak was a strip that went along Georgian Bay from Brooke, originally the Indian 
village Newash on the Sydenham River’s west side, to Presqu’ile on Georgian Bay. The terrain was arable in 
places, rocky in others. The Chippewa (Ojibwa) surrendered this land to the Crown during the 1850s. When 
the indigenous residents were removed to Cape Croker on the Bruce Peninsula, the land became available for 
purchase from the Crown. 

John bought 100 acres from the Crown for $250 on Lot 36 Concession 18 on 10 March 1866. The land 
was near the village of Kemble in the northeast and probably ran along or on the Escarpment. There is no 
evidence that he farmed it, and the property is listed as Non-Resident on the 1876 assessment rolls. He sold 
in 1900 for $1,000. The two small lots in Brooke on Raglan Street and Sound Street that he bought in 1864 
would also have been investments. Brooke had been Indian land surveyed as a village plot in 1857 and was 
later absorbed into Owen Sound. 


Travel to Scotland 
John was the first of his family to return to the homeland. He arrived in June 1880, thirty-seven years after 
disembarking from the Jeanie Deans in Quebec City. Probably mindful of the many questions his family 
would ask, he precisely recorded his movements and meetings. On 18 June, “ I went out of Dundee some 7 
miles to Kingennie station to visit a cousin Isabella Stewart.” Located on the estuary of the Firth of Tay on 
the east coast, Dundee was an ideal base for visiting friends and family in Perthshire. By following the river, 
he would reach Dunkeld, Logierait, and Blair Athol. 

John logged his expenses, purchases, train times, trip duration, people’s names, many of whom he 
identified as “a cousin of my own.” Most “cousins” were related to his mother, Jean Stewart since nearly 
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everyone related to his father’s siblings had emigrated to Canada. 
His entry for July 1 was a typical chronicle describing his walk from Dunkeld to Clunie and back, a 
distance of about 22 kilometres, with stops to visit with family and friends. 


At 9:20. I took my valise and parcel and started out to visit Aunt Ann. I passed by Lock of 
Lowes and James Forbe’s house to the left, and travelling on some four miles I came to my 
aunt’s house down in the hollow near Lock Clunie. I spent several hours there. I left at 6 pm 
and got to J. Forbes at 7:10, spent some two hours very pleasantly, leaving at something past 
nine, was accompanied by Forbes more than half the distance home to Mrs. Smith’s place. 
Arrived at 10.15 well pleased with my day’s walk. Expense of the day 2/6. Got a letter from 
Canada. [John Fleming] 


Mrs. Hugh Smith in Dunkeld was Elizabeth (Robertson) Smith, daughter of Margaret Stewart, Jean’s 
sister. John’s brother James stayed with the Smiths on his trip in 1903. Aunt Ann —Ann (Stewart) Scott— 
was Jean’s sister. 

John visited several Grahams with whom the Flemings had stayed in touch. These were descendants of 
John’s great-aunt Janet Fleming, aunt to Alexander Fleming, who had married William Graham of Dowally 
parish. On 7 July, John and his host William Graham wended their way through the Tulliemet hills, meeting 
John “the Yankee” Fleming, going past the old potato mill, and reaching the farmstead at Kirrandrum where 
some buildings were still standing. 


We had a grand view around the country from the hill [at Kirrandrum]. I came to the spot 
where I was born. Also, my grandfather’s house [James Stewart] both in and out. Also, where 
the gardens were formerly, which is now cultivated. [John Fleming]”* 


After an intense visit of seven or eight days, John departed for Dumfries, south of Glasgow, where he 
looked up Thomas Robertson, likely a cousin to Margaret, in Kirkton. 

John’s return voyage was from Liverpool on the Britannic, a steamship with two funnels and rigged with 
sails with four masts.” It was a very rough crossing but only ten days in duration, ending in New York on 
August 8. His main purchases were a shawl in the Stewart tartan for his mother and a five-volume set of 
Thomas Macaulay’s History of England, perhaps for himself. 


Passings 
Margaret died on 14 April 1900 at home at Ivy Hill Cottage. A portrait of her in the Springfield House (at 
Leith) shows her serenely gazing upon the furrowed farm fields near Kilsyth. There is a sense that she was 


ready to bound out of the chair. 


John died on 28 December 1909. He had transferred 
in March 1898 49 % acres of the original farm (Lot 10, 
Concession 6) to their son J.J. — “Witnesseth that in 
consideration of natural love and affection of services rendered 
and the sum of one dollar of lawful money of Canada ...”— 
and the 50 acres of Lot 11, Concession 6 to A.E. for a dollar. 
As well both sons agreed to pay the outstanding premium 
on John’s life insurance policy. The remaining 50 acres in the 
north half of Lot 10 J.J. bought from his father’s estate for 
$200. 


Margaret (Robertson) Fleming. Photo of portrait at Springfield 
House by Gwen Harris 
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In his will, John directed $30 to the Disciples of Christ and the residue to be distributed equally among 
his other six children: Victoria, Annie, Melissa, Mary Jane, Thomas, and C.A.. The value of his estate was 
$4,905, of which $1,251 was in loans to his children. C.A., A-E. and Mary Jane were the executors.* 

The obituary reported that he “had a robust constitution and was always bright and youthful in his 
manner.” John was much loved and respected by his family of six surviving siblings and eight children, their 
partners and children. Roy Fleming reflected on the wintery day of the funeral with words weighted with the 
feeling that this marked the end of an era in the Fleming saga. 


We came to the village, passed the little Disciples Church on the hill, Aunt Agnew’s house 
now closed, our old store boarded up. ... When up the long lane of Uncle John’s place, we 
looked out across the country southward. We could see our house with the spring in the 
valley, and the willow trees and grandmother’s house [Springfield], across the snow-white 
fields to Uncle James’ fine stone house with the beautiful evergreens snow laden, to Uncle 
Donald’s “The Willows:” all these were parts of the “Promised Land” of the Fleming family. 
[Roy Fleming] * 


Lives of the Children 

Personalities beam through in this photo from 1877. From the left: Annie, age 13; Johnny, 8; Mary Jane, an 
engaging young woman of 18; Melissa, 15, brightly smiling; C.A., already business-like at age 20; Albert, 6. 
In the front are Tom of about 3 years, and Vicky, 11, both quite serious in expression. 


Children of John and Margaret Fleming, c. 1877. Courtesy of Kelly (Morrison) Galan. 


‘Twenty-two years later they gathered for this 1896 winter photograph. John and Margaret are left of 
centre surrounded by their adult children, spouses and grandchildren. In the back row, J.J. is one of several 
men wearing an Astrakan fur hat. Beside him is A.L. McIntyre (married to Mary Jane), brothers Tom and 
Albert Fleming (with moustache). In front of Tom, Ethel McIntyre (daughter of Mary Jane) stands beside 
her brother Melville. Jack Esplen with Vickie are together—Jack holds their baby Hazel. Annie stands with 
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her husband Joseph Murphy who is holding and their eldest son, Gladstone. In the next row, on the left, sits 
Melissa Brown holding Erskine, Mary Jane [McIntyre], John and Margaret. Queenie, Mary Jane’s daughter 
stands smiling and bareheaded. Beside her is C.A.’s daughter Lillian with her mother Margaret (Donald) 
who has Helen in her arms, and Jessie with head bowed. The first row of five children includes Mrytle Brown, 
kneeling; C.A.’s sons—George and Stuart, Roselyn Murphy, with white head covering, and C.A.’s daughter 
Lally, with a bonnet. We presume C.A. took the photograph. 


x ; ‘ -_t 


John and Margaret Fleming’s family in 1896. Courtesy of Kelly (Morrison) Galan. 


‘The siblings remained close throughout their lives. In the photograph below taken at a reunion c. 1936, 
they stood together at ease, confident, and established. C.A., the eldest, perhaps the child most influenced 
by his mother Margaret, established the Northern Business College in Owen Sound, founded the Fleming 
Publishing Company and created the Bruce & Grey Trust and Loan. Two brothers, J.J and A.E., continued 
farming in Derby Township. “Tom” or “T.A.” removed to the United States, where he found his calling as 
a Disciples pastor and then as an advocate for fire prevention. Mary Jane married a teacher; Melissa, Annie, 
and Vickie married farmers, all in the Grey and Bruce area. 

‘The families came together for the holidays, shared cottages in Leith, and the annual reunions C.A. 
hosted. In 1921, sixty to seventy family members from three generations came to an all-day event at C.A.’s 
summer home. Following a morning meet-and-greet, they sat for a noon dinner, after which Roy Fleming 
spoke about the ancestral Scottish home. The rest of the afternoon was spent in athletic “amusements” anda 
closing supper. 
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Fleming Reunion c.1936. Left to Right: John William James “J.J.,” Annie [Murphy,] Albert Edwin “A.E.,” 
Melissa [Brown,] Christopher Alexander “C.A.”, Mary Jane [McIntyre], Thomas Alfred “T.A.,” Victoria 
“Vicky” [Epslen]. (Fleming Family Photos) 


The following three sections present what we have learned about John and Margaret’s seven children: 
11.1, Christopher Alexander “C.A.” and his eight children; 11.2, the four fiesty daughters; and 11.3, the 
other three amiable sons. 


Notes 
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CHAPTER I1.1 


Christopher Alexander Fleming 


Children of John Fleming (1830-1909) and Margaret Robertson (1829-1900) 
Christopher Alexander Mary Jane [McIntyre] Jessie Melissa [Brown] Annie Isabella [Murphy] 
Oy. Well: syAIGYS) 1859-1943 1862-1950 1864-1964 
Victoria “Vickie” Rosina [Esplen] John William James Albert Edwin Charles Thomas Alfred 
1866-1953 “J.J.” 1869-1959 “AE.” 1871-1956 “TA” 1874-1959 


Christopher Alexander Fleming “C.A.” (1857-1945) 


“Educator, entrepreneur, businessman” was how “Kip” (C.G. 
Fleming) remembered his grandfather. To these, we add publisher 
and broadcaster, accountant and much-sought trustee, leader in the 
Church of the Disciples of Christ, and philanthropist. From humble 
beginnings in a pioneer society and born into a large family, C.A. 
was blessed with a creative mind, a multitude of interests, and an 
impulse to help others. His biographer, Dorothea Deans, succinctly 
wrote, “He was a man of great good humour and great good will.” ! 
Christopher Alexander, Chrissie to his wife Maggie and 
sometimes Chris to others, was born on 12 May 1857. He was ten 
years of age in 1867 when Canada West joined three other provinces 
to form the new Dominion of Canada and twenty when restless 
Ontario farmers took up homesteads in the prairies of Canada’s 
Northwest. “C.A.,” as he became known, was observant of changing 
economic conditions and adept at capitalizing on the opportunities 


provided by technology and the business environment. 


Christopher Alexander Fleming. 
It is a wonderful thing to span in our life the change = een (Fle vila Family Photss) 


from log cabin to modern home, from oxen on 
the farm to modern transportation, from the old 
Washington press to the modern printing plant. 
[C.A. Fleming] ” 
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When seven years of age, Christopher was already planting and harvesting wheat and tending to the 
livestock, and at fourteen, he was doing a man’s work in the fields. He wrote often about his boyhood. 
Recalling the great flocks of passenger pigeons that would arrive in the spring and feed on the seed, C.A. 
admitted to shooting one of the last of those pigeons in 1878. “Wanton slaughter” and a “disgrace” is what he 
wrote.? 

Much as he loved farming, Christopher's career path began in education. His mother, Margaret, formerly 
a teacher, encouraged her children to do well in school. Two of Christopher's uncles, Donald and William 
Fleming, and his aunt Jessie Agnew had taught in Derby schools. Teaching and life-long learning were in the 
Fleming blood. 

He began school at five years of age in the log schoolhouse, S.S. No. 3 on Lot 7, Concession 7, a long 
walk from Lot 10, Concession 6. In his teen years, he boarded in Owen Sound to attend the grammar school. 
Upon graduation in 1874 and undecided on what to do, a fortuitous encounter on a summer trip to the 
Provincial Exhibition in Toronto directed him to the Ontario Business College in Belleville. Founded in 
1868, the Ontario Business College was a well-regarded commercial school with strength in accounting.‘ 
Samuel G. Beatty, a co-founder and the school principal, wrote the texts on bookkeeping and penmanship.’ 
Christopher attended the winter terms of 1875 and 1876. We might suppose that it was from these years that 
C.A. got the bug for accounting and commerce as well as a passion for penmanship and possibly the idea of 
establishing a commercial school himself. Beatty's books may have been models or inspiration for C.A. when 
developing his line of business books.° 

But first, he needed credentials to teach and experience to succeed. He attended the model school in 
Owen Sound to earn the non-professional third-class teaching certificate in 1877, which permitted him 
to teach in the county for three years. The following year he taught in Owen Sound schools and was the 
schoolmaster at S.S. No. 3 Bentinck and Glenelg school (Latona) in West Grey. 

During his time at Latona, he pondered his future in a letter to Maggie, a Kilsyth neighbour and his 
sweetheart. He states that he had hoped to talk with her about prospects when he was in Kilsyth. 


... as I wanted to have another chat with you before going down about what I shall do in 
future. I intend for June [sic] to ask [his father, John Fleming] what chance I could get on 
the farm but I hardly think I could stand the work and I am sure he will tell me to earn my 
living in an easier way and not to “toil” as he had to. I can go to the Normal School after 
Christmas and secure my “second” for life, or study for university this fall alone and go to the 
High School after Christmas and try matriculation in June. [C.A. Fleming]’ 


In 1880 he earned his second-class certificate from the Toronto Normal School and soon after tried for 
his first-class certificate at the Hamilton Collegiate Institute. C.A., in one of his few failures, did not pass the 
first-class certificate examinations. Poor health may have been the reason. Fortunately, health did not impede 
his preparations to open a business college in Owen Sound. 


Margaret “Maggie” Ellen Donald (1859-1935) 


C.A. had a strong helpmate in Margaret Donald, an intelligent and forceful woman with deep religious 
bonds to the Disciples of Christ and committed to helping the poor. One of her many good works was with 
the Owen Sound Children’s Aid Society. 

A voracious reader, Maggie had the instincts of an editor and may have reviewed and edited her husband’s 
multitudinous writings.* The couple shared interests in literature, learning, music, temperance— nearly 
everything but politics. Like her father, Maggie was conservative in her political allegiances, and she raised her 
daughters (or most of them) to be like her, while C.A. groomed his sons as liberals.’ Discussions at the 
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dinner table of this newspaper-reading family must have been lively in the 1910s as Tory Ontario helped 
Robert Borden defeat Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the 1911 federal election, Canadians marched to war in 1914, 
and Ontario finally passed its Temperance Act in 1916. 

Margaret Ellen was born on 5 October 1859 in Sydenham Township to Scottish emigres George Donald 
and Jessie McPhee. George Donald had come to Canada from Blairgowrie, Perthshire, around 1853 to join 
his brother James. When his two brothers bought land in Sydenham Township of Grey County, George came 
north intending to farm. He met Jessie McPhee, a young Scottish lass who had recently arrived in Owen 
Sound, where she was working as the housekeeper for the A.M. Stephens family. In 1850, the McPhee family 
had lost everything in a harrowing shipwreck off the Island of Islay. Two years later, a determined Jessie, 
her parents and three or four siblings boarded another ship, and after a long voyage, reached Canada. As in 
the Fleming family, the Donalds and McPhees cherished their Scottish heritage and drew resolve from their 
stories of endurance. 

George and Jessie married in 1858 and farmed a lot owned by Alexander M. Stephens for about six years. 
In 1867, they purchased the 50 acres of the northwest quarter of Lot 6, Concession 7 in Derby Township. 
Sunnyside, they called it. They immediately joined the Disciples Church in Kilsyth. 

Maggie became a staunch member of the Disciples, as did her sister Kate who later married Archibald 
“Archie” Trout. Archie and C.A. were, in Reuben Butchart’s estimation, pillars of the Disciples Church in 
Ontario.'° Maggie was often present in group photographs as the teacher of large Sunday school classes. 

In “My Grandmother and Her Diaries,” Margaret “Peg” (Fleming) McKay wrote about her grandmother 
with great respect and empathy. Maggie had a vibrancy that attracted many to her. Even when Maggie's heart 
condition kept her confined to bed, she received many visitors. She had a strong sense of social mission— 
looking after the poor, supporting the Church of Christ’s foreign missionary work. Peg found a letter 
Maggie had drafted in 1933 urging employment programs in Owen Sound— “of course, we would have to 
go into debt, but that would be better than lost manhood.”"' In 1929, at the beginning of the Depression, 
Richardson, Bond & Wright, managed by her son George, introduced a pension scheme to which the firm 
contributed. The firm also guaranteed a full year’s work—a remarkably generous policy.'* Maggie was not on 
the board, but she would have discussed these measures at home and must have inculcated this philosophy in 
her family. 

Some in the Fleming family thought her rigid. For all the attention and love she bestowed on her children, 
Maggie was extremely demanding of their time and devotion, especially in her later years. Her youngest 
daughters, Helen and Frances, bore the brunt of her expectations. 


Northern Business College 

C.A., perhaps aided by Maggie, very perceptively saw a growing demand for commercial education. In the 
last years of the nineteenth century, Ontario's economy was transitioning from agriculture to manufacturing; 
young people were leaving the farms for employment in the urban centres; the expanding network of railways 
was stimulating commercial and financial activity. Clerical workers were needed to handle the orders and 
accounts and manage the businesses, and they needed better schooling in commerce. Common schools 

had taught the basics for decades, but it was not sufficient. Private business schools stepped in to meet the 
burgeoning demand for practical commercial courses. 

‘The first private business college in Ontario was The British American Commercial College in Toronto, 
which opened in 1860 to offer classes in “penmanship, phonography (shorthand), commercial arithmetic, 
commercial law and bookkeeping.” This combination of courses formed the core curriculum of commercial 
colleges over the next few years in Toronto, London, Hamilton, Ottawa and Belleville. When C.A. started the 
Northern Business College in November 1881 in Owen Sound, there were at least six other Ontario colleges. 
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Under the 1871 Education Act, Ontario introduced high schools and collegiates as two streams for 
secondary education. High schools (formerly the grammar schools) offered practical studies and some 
classical instruction (grammar, history, literature); collegiate institutes were for students with academic 
intentions. Demand for commercial education increased such that the province introduced a one-year 
Commercial Diploma Course in 1885. The competition between public and private schooling for business 
courses was heating up just as C.A. launched his school. 

A port city with a population of 4,548, Owen Sound, in 1880, had a railway terminus, several public 
buildings, a waterworks system, and a fire department. Industry included three foundries, flour mills, 
sawmill, tannery, breweries.'* There were three newspapers (Advertiser, Tribune, the Times). In 1887, an 
enthusiastic twenty-page spread in the Toronto Daily Mail called Owen Sound “the Liverpool of the North’ 
due to its harbour on Georgian Bay, trade, and enterprise. Another of its commercial attributes was the 
telephone exchange installed in 1884 with 100 subscribers. Prospective students and town merchants could 
reach C.A. Fleming at the Northern Business College at #107.'° The Daily Mail article commended C.A. as 
being “eminently fitted for his position” with “the training of a scholar together with a refined and matured 
judgement.” He was twenty-three and had many years of success ahead. 


Early Years 1881-1899 
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The Northern Business College (NBC) began in three rooms rented from the Tribune. Seven students had 
registered for full-time and 30 for part-time evening courses. Tuition fees for full-time attendance were $10 a 
month and part-time, at two evenings a week, $8 for five months.'® 

Six years later (1887), NBC moved into the newly renovated Kennedy Bros. furniture factory, a brick 
building of three stories with 50 square feet located at 34 Scrope St. (northwest corner of Third Avenue 
East and Eighth Street East). C.A. converted the factory into a school furnished with an assembly hall, 
teaching rooms, and offices, plus an apartment for his family. Most colleges leased premises. NBC was the 
exception. C.A. was the principal and taught “bookkeeping, arithmetic, correspondence and banking etc.”!” 
A staff of five other teachers that included local business people and lawyers handled other courses. By 1892, 
enrollment had grown to around 400. 

‘Two years into the life of the school, C.A. published the Northern Business College Journal. The journal was 
clearly promotional to present the faculty and their credentials, describe the study program for preparing men 
and women for a “Business Life,” extol the success of recent graduates, and, not the least, to put forward the 
attractions of Owen Sound. The format was that of a newspaper and contained advertisements from Owen 
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Sound merchants—including a prominent placement by C.A.’s 
uncle, William Fleming, for his music store. 

Very quickly, C.A. established two areas of competitive strength: 
The school offered the latest in office technology in a time of rapid 
invention and adoption —no old “rattle traps” for that school!’ — 
and delivered hands-on experience in the operation of several types 
of business offices — bank, wholesale, transportation, real estate, and 
insurance — to the extent that NBC had its own “play” currency.” 

In keeping with the Fleming work ethic, C.A. chose Labor 
Omnia Vincit —Work Conquers All—as its motto. Each 
year he published a handsome Annual Announcement as a 
catalogue presenting the learning objectives, courses of study, 
accommodations, tuition rates and costs. 

In later years he specifically addressed the question of “High 
School or Collegiate vs Commercial Education” in the brochures. 
The choice, he argued, hinged on practicality. The secondary school 
prepared students for universities that most would never see and 
was limited to rudimentary commercial courses at best. In contrast, 
the “first-class business school,” he explained, had a well-integrated 
program of “bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, writing, 
business correspondence, practical grammar, commercial law, 
mensuration, civil government, commercial paper.” He emphasized 
that there would be no ancient languages, no sciences, no algebra 
or geometry—since none was needed in a business office or 
for “mercantile pursuits.”*? The program would equip farmers, 
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Penmanship 

Penmanship held pride of place in business colleges. Clear handwriting with well-formed characters was 
essential in business education and government, as anyone who has worked with historic legal documents and 
copybooks and letters of any sort can attest. There was some social status associated with a beautiful hand as 
well.** C.A. excelled at penmanship, being the champion penman at the Canadian National Exhibition 1884 
to 1889 and placing first at the 1892 Chicago World Fair. These and other medals were proudly reproduced 
in the annual NBC catalogues, proof of the college’s leadership in this field. 

An injury that C.A. sustained as a teenager makes his accomplishment in penmanship even more 
remarkable. According to David Bowen, great-grandson of C.A.’s sister Annie, C.A. suffered burns on his 
hands when Annie’s skirt caught a spark from a smouldering stump during a bonfire event. C.A. and Annie 
tried to put out the hot spots in a stump. 


C.A. went at it with an axe. My great-grandmother [Annie] poured water on it. The stump 
exploded, her skirts caught fire, and C.A.’s hands were burnt, rolling his sister on the ground, 
putting out the fire. [David Bowen] ” 


Annie may have been about seven years and C.A, fourteen. The burns to C.A.’s hands were so severe that 
the skin became taut. David Bowen’s understanding was that to stretch the skin and recover dexterity, C.A. 
practiced penmanship as a therapeutic exercise. 

C.A’s first booklet was Flemings Self Instructor in Business and Ornamental Penmanship, published in 
1885. Replete with illustrations, the guide was enlarged and revised until its fifth edition in 1906. C.A. also 
became an authority on forged handwriting,” often serving as a witness in court. He conveyed the fine points 
for examining signatures on notes, agreements, wills, and, not to be overlooked, “handwriting in love letters” 


and other unsigned missives to his students. *° 
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Typewriters 
Typewriters came to market in 1873 with a rush of designs and makers, 
and C.A. was an early adopter. He obtained the Caligraph, sold in 1883 


_ Remington 


as the first “commercial type-bar machine” with a striking key for each 
letter in upper and lower case.” C.A. showed his bent for being on 
the bleeding edge of technology by acquiring the unusual Hammond 
typewriter, which had keys arranged in an arc.** The Hammond won 
the Gold Medal in Paris for supporting a typing speed of 170 words 


per minute. However, this unique design had to give way to the 
“standard” qwerty keyboard.” One of the most successful companies was Reiilapton Noid Typeveritee 
Remington & Sons, which began manufacturing typewriters in 1873 

and became famous for printing upper-and-lower-case letters from the standard keyboard.*° 

NBC ran a typewriting course with these three machines where students worked from dictation and 
documents. School brochures stated, with the biases of the day, that, “This work is especially adapted for 
ladies, as they make excellent correspondents” and that “Young men have only to master Phonography 
(shorthand) to make it a source of profit to themselves and their employees.”3' C.A. welcomed women but 
encouraged them to ake up stenography. 

When Underwood revolutionized correspondence typing with visible printing, ribbon inking, the shift 
key, and a four-bank keyboard,** C.A. was quick to bring the new model into the school. An Underwood 
advertisement in Zhe Daily Mail and Empire (1900) listed “modern educational institutions that teach 
Touch Typewriting on the Underwood Typewriter, a system of typewriting wherein visible writing is an 
indispensable feature.” Underwood listed as customers NBC and sixteen other business colleges in Ontario, 
plus some collegiate institutes and a sprinkling of religious schools.*? C.A. also wrote an instruction book on 
Touch Typewriting. 

C.A. was mindful of the competition. He watched what other schools offered and tracked developments 
in the business disciplines, as is seen in a scrapbook he kept in the 1880s of catalogues from the United States 
and Canada and articles from business journals.*4 


Fleming’s Series of Business Books 
To meet the need for textbooks suited to the Canadian market, C.A. wrote a series of titles between 1890 
and 1902 to address key business topics. These included letter writing, business law, bookkeeping, journal 
entries, and measurement. They were received so well that in 1896 the Province of Ontario recommended 
several titles for teaching “commercial Specialists” in the secondary school system.* 

The frugal and entrepreneurial C.A. set up his own printing business on a steam-printing press in the 


school basement to print the books and other school material.*° 


Advertising and Promotion 

C.A. was a master at advertising and promotion. There were amusing handouts, useful personal diaries, 
wall calendars, ads placed in the margins of business directories, full-page advertisements, and eye-catching 
classifieds in newspapers and journals throughout Ontario and out of province. He placed well-composed 
advertisements in farm journals, church letters, 7he Educational Journal, The Monetary Times and other 
financial papers. 
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Northern Business College Advertisements in Newspapers 
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Winnipeg Business College 

In the 1890s, expansion westward was on everyone’s mind. The Canadian Pacific Railway reached Winnipeg 
in 1883 to connect Eastern Canada with the Northwest. Winnipeg surged from a town of wooden buildings 
and about 7,000 people in 1871 to a city of about 20,000 in 1886. Many of the new residents were Anglo- 
Ontarians seeking farmland and business opportunities. The next burst would be in the late 1890s, especially 
after 1900, when the population doubled—perfect timing for C.A.’s next school.*” C.A. and George Williams 
Donald, his brother-in-law, and likely Maggie, decided to build on NBC’s success by acquiring a college 

in Winnipeg. W.A. McKay, then the proprietor and principal of the Winnipeg Business College (WBC), 

sold the school to C.A. in 1894.°* The following year, using the NBC business model and study program, 
C.A. as president and George as secretary had five experienced instructors on staff and 120 students. As 
Winnipeg's population grew to 42,000 in 1901, WBC opened a second branch in 1900. In 1903 WBC 
employed 12 teachers. Seemingly there was a strong demand for courses. Winnipeg had at least two other 
colleges competing for students. C.A, who had many business affairs to attend to, sold his interest in 1904. 
In a year or two, George also left the college to teach through his new firm, G.W. Donald and Co. He left the 
Winnipeg winters for San Francisco around 1912, where he died in 1932. 


Family Members 
NBC became a family business, employing several family members and educating many others. Most directly 
in his father’s footsteps was George Donald (G.D.), who, after graduating from high school in 1906, started 
teaching at NBC at the young age of 17 while also working in his father’s accounting office. In 1913 he was 
the school secretary, a position he reassumed on returning from the Great War in 1918 and kept until 1925. 

C.A.’s daughter Jessie taught briefly at the school until her death at age 17. Lally taught shorthand, 
perhaps from 1917 to 1918, after graduating from McDonald College in Guelph. 

Maggie’s sister Kate Donald was an employee from 1880 to 1883 —perhaps longer—before marrying 
Archie Trout. 

Archibald L. McIntyre, who married C.A.’s sister Mary Jane, taught during the 1890s. His daughter Annie 
Victoria was also on staff before she married in 1913. 

Olga, C.A.’s cousin (William’s daughter), worked as a stenographer at the College and taught in Owen 
Sound (1903) and Winnipeg (1906-1911). 
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Albert Edwin (A.E.) and James William John (J.J.), C.A.’s much younger brothers, attended NBC from 
1890 to 1892. Other family members were Charles’s son Harvey, James’s daughter Clara, Jessie (Fleming) 
Agnew’s son Herbert (1890), her granddaughter Jessie (c. 1919), her grandson Victor (1903), and possibly 
one or two of Alexander I]’s sons. 


C. A. Fleming and Olga Fleming in the 
Office of Northern Business College. c. 1908. 
(Fleming Family Photos) 


After the War 

An estimated 4,000 men and women left Grey County to fight in Europe. During these years, C.A. appealed 
directly to women as “war workers” to fill office jobs. Seventy-three of the 89 students in the 1917-18 class 
were female.*° When the war finally ended in 1919, C.A.’s son, George, who had served in France, organized 
a training program at NBC to help young and disabled servicemen.*! 

Clerical workers skilled in the technologies of the day were in high demand. NBC itself graduated 10,000 
students over five decades. From 1891 to 1921, the clerical workforce in Canada grew from 33,017 (2% of 
the workforce) in 1891 to 216,691 (6.8%) in 1921. Women made up 41.8% of the workforce in 1921, and 
53% of the women held junior clerical positions. Men were taking positions at the upper administrative 
level while women occupied the lower functionary level. Enrollment in business schools was strong for a few 
more years. Ontario's private business schools had an enrolment of 14,537 in 1921. But improvements in the 
public school system drew students away from private colleges such as NBC. From 1921 to 1934, private 
school enrollment dropped by 68%.“ 


The Sale 
C.A. could not have been unaware of the trends. He was nearly 80 and juggling the demands of the 
publishing and the trust businesses. It was time. He sold the school in 1937 to Charles K. Johnston, 
superintendent of commercial education at Mount Allison, New Brunswick, and Marjorie Willson, former 
head of the commercial department at the Ontario Ladies’ College. They ran NBC for seven years and 
gradually turned it over (1944 to 1948) to Harry Dunbar and Ellen Dunbar. The school carried on for 
another 20 years but lost enrollment to the expanding Georgian College for Applied Arts and Technology. 
The Dunbars closed NBC in December 1969. 

When Owen Sound historian Melba Morris Croft researched the college history in 1989, she noted 
“that she never unearthed one derogatory comment about the college over all the years of its operation,’ a 
testimony to the endurance of the school’s foundational principles. 
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Accounting, Auditing, and Trust Companies 

Between teaching postings, C.A. gained practical experience as a bookkeeper. In his 1883 Business Journal, 

he stated that he had been a chief accountant for “one of Ontario’s most extensive Loan companies.” That 
loan company was the Grange Trust, opened in 1879 in Owen Sound, where C.A. worked for a couple 

of years.*° C.A. set up his office in auditing and accounting and began taking on clients in Grey and Bruce 
Counties. In later years he also handled incorporations, wills, and estates. To seal his credentials, he joined the 
recently formed Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario (ICAO) in 1887. In 1895, he was ready to 
write its examination to qualify as a chartered accountant. The exam was exacting: Eighteen hours long with 
six sections—candidates had to be knowledgeable in partnership and executorship accounts, auditing, joint- 
stock companies, bookkeeping, mercantile law and arbitration, and insolvency.” 

His connection with the ICAO added to the status of NBC. In 1893, ICAO awarded NBC accreditation 
for providing an “introductory level of public accounting competency.” Financial disclosure requirements 
in regulated institutions were becoming stricter and more detailed, affecting banks, insurance and savings 
companies, municipalities, and railways. C.A. kept abreast of these reporting requirements for his clients and 
his students. His book Expert Book-Keeping of 1892 became one of the established texts. 

Trust in his auditing skills was so high that when Owen Sound in 1896 was concerned about the town’s 
finances, the council hired C.A. and Charles K. Gregg to investigate. The two men prepared a plan to 
consolidate the debt. C.A. continued as an auditor for several years for Owen Sound and the County of 
Grey.” 

In 1903, the ICAO nominated him as a Fellow of the ICAO. This honour, with the designation EC.A., 
and other recognitions C.A. had received during his career, placed him among Canada’s accounting elite.” 

C.A. retired from auditing in the 1930s but was still very much engaged in finance. He was a founding 
member of the Owen Sound Building and Savings Society in 1889 and ran it as the manager from 1900 to 
1903 from his NBC office. 

Typically members of substantial means in a community would form a business society as a savings 
and lending organization. Their pooled funds were often directed to home mortgages. As more financial 
instruments became available, societies evolved into loan companies issuing interest-paying debentures and 
investing in mortgages,”' as happened with the Owen Sound Society. 

Owen Sound residents could also bank at The Owen Sound Grey & Bruce Loan and Savings Company, 
founded in 1889 by William Pattison Telford. That company and the Owen Sound building society merged 
in 1926 to form the Grey & Bruce Trust and Savings Company and added an estates-and trust-department 
to its services. C.A. was the new company’s manager and director until 1933, when he became president. He 
held that position until he died in 1945. 

Under C.A.’s management, the Grey & Bruce Trust and Savings Company earned a reputation of having 
a “long record of successful operation under conservative management.”” It confined its investments to Grey 
and Bruce Counties and the City of Toronto. On paid-up capital in 1929 of $544,700, Grey & Bruce earned 
7.2 percent per share and paid a 6 percent dividend (1930).”* It sustained an earnings rate of 6 to 9 percent 
and dividends of 4 to 6 percent through subsequent Depression years. In 1945, the managing director, O.E. 
Manning, reported that the company had 9,000 customers, remarkable considering that Owen Sound had 
only 8,700 families and about 14,000 people. Each year more people retained the company to administer 
their wills.*4 

C.A. died in April 1945 and was succeeded by W.S. Middlebro. C.A.’s son George D. Fleming and their 
colleague O.E. Manning became the vice-presidents. As president in 1948, George opened branches in 
Peterborough and Belleville, thereby competing directly with the Victoria Trust and Savings Company. The 
two trusts were equal in size at about $15 million in estate and trust assets. They merged in 1950 to form the 
Victoria & Grey Trust. 
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Newspapers 

A go-getter and do-it-yourself man, with the same spirit as his resourceful Scottish forebears, C.A. had a 
problem: How to economically produce advertising forms and stationery for the school and the textbooks he 
was considering? John Rutherford, a printer in Owen Sound, handled the NBC orders in the early years. In 
1886 C.A. began assembling a printing department in the basement of NBC, starting with a small hand press 
and graduating in 1889 to a steam-powered printing press. This press could print more than 1,000 pages per 
hour with much less labour than a hand press and a much larger page surface. It suited printing newspapers. 
C.A.’s first customer was Joseph Lang, owner of the small independent paper The Plain Dealer (in which C.A. 
had invested some money). 

Through the 1890s, C.A. had many balls in the air. He was directing schools in Owen Sound and 
Winnipeg, acquiring the latest in office equipment, managing the Owen Sound Building and Savings Society, 
and running his business as auditor and accountant. He also had publishing on his mind. Under the firm 
name of C.A. Fleming & Son, he and his son Howard bought 7he Sun in May 1904, a slim semi-weekly 
with a circulation of about 1,000. Zhe Sun had been founded in 1890 and was one of several newspapers in 
Owen Sound. According to C.G. Fleming, C.A.’s grandson, The Sun had lost readership when it changed 
from Conservative in outlook to Liberal. C.A. and Howard, both of Liberal persuasion, would capitalize on 
The Sun’ readership.” In another consolidating move, father and son absorbed The Herald in 1913. 


The Daily Sun Times 
Office at 865 Second 
Avenue East. in Owen 
Sound (n.d) (Fleming 
Family Papers) 


Sun Times file photo 


John Rutherford’s printing business had passed in 1907 to Richardson, Bond & Wright, owned by John 
A. Richardson, Alfred Bond, and Harry Wright. In 1913, Richardson sold his interest to C.A., who became 
vice-president while Alfred Bond stayed on as president. C.A.’s son Stuart Fleming became the general 
manager until 1925, having bought Bond’s shares in 1918. In the midst of this, C.A. and his sons formed 
the Fleming Publishing Company with C.A. as president in 1916. 

James H. Rutherford, John’s son, had acquired The Times newspaper, one of the oldest in Owen Sound 
(1853). On 1 November 1918, the newspaper, which was of Conservative political bent, passed to the 
Fleming Publishing Company and was merged with the Sun to become The Sun-Times. Howard moved to 
daily publishing in May 1922 and renamed the paper the Daily Sun-Times—a leap from three times a week. 
In 1923, they took over the last of Owen Sound’s newspapers and one of its oldest, The Advertiser. The 
masthead was changed to Owen Sound Sun Times around 1930. Circulation was small compared to other 
Ontario dailies, but the paper was ahead of others in presentation. The Flemings were among the first to 
adopt photoengraving equipment for faster reproduction of photos for the daily news.”’ They enlarged the 
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news coverage and expanded distribution to reach most parts of Grey and Bruce. C.A. visited the office and 
plant every day to offer encouragement and suggestions, while Howard ran operations and news relations. 

A period of newspaper consolidation followed the end of World War I as owners bought out the smaller 
papers to increase circulation and advertising revenue. The next pair of acquisitions for the Flemings was 
in eastern Ontario, where C.A., his sons Howard and George, possibly Charlie McTavish, editor at the Sun 
Times, bought the weekly Cornwall Freeholder in 1923 and the Cornwall Standard in 1932.°* McTavish was 
named publisher of the new Cornwall Freeholder Standard. 


Printing 

Richardson, Bond & Wright's (RBW) printing business was located at the northeast corner of Ninth Street 
and First Avenue East near the Ninth Street Bridge, about two blocks from Northern Business College on 
Scrope (later Third Avenue East). C.A. guided the firm as president from 1917 to 1945 as it grew into one of 
the largest printing companies in Canada and a leader in developing new printing methods. At the time of 
C.A.’s death, the firm had about 225 employees. 

RBW was very much a Fleming family business. Howard was vice-president from 1917 to 1947, sharing 
the position with his brother George from 1923 to 1926. Stuart, who had recently graduated from Queen’s 
University, assumed the general manager position from 1917 to 1925. George took over from Stuart as 
general manager in 1926, continuing to 1947. Father and sons were probably of like mind to deploy the 
best and latest processes and equipment to expand their business. They adopted offset printing—transferring 
(offsetting) the inked image on a plate to a rubber blanket and from the blanket to the paper. Rotary presses 
passed the paper through cylinders to impress the offset to the page. 

Of the three brothers, Stuart may have been the most gifted as an inventor. He entered RBW with a 
strong interest in business forms. His design of an offset printing press that transferred the image from a plate 
to roll-fed paper (aka web press) boosted productivity by 15 to 20 times compared to the competitors. They 
christened the product Fleming Standardized Business Forms and started printing forms in 1918.” 

Stuart continued to tinker and improve. He received a patent (US1471392A) for a “zinc cylinder for 
offset lithographic presses” from the United States Patent Office in 1923 (filed in 1920). 


My invention relates to improvements in zinc plate cylinders for offset lithographing presses, 
and the object of the invention is to devise a cylinder having a plurality of segments on 
which are mounted independent zinc plates. A further object is to provide means for readily 
attaching the zinc plates to the segments of the cylinder and a further object is to construct a 
cylinder in which a plurality of separate and distinct litho graphing jobs can be run off at the 
same time instead of having to do these jobs separately. A still further object is to construct 

a cylinder which will permit the use of rolls of paper instead of sheets which have hitherto 
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been employed with offset lithographing presses. [United States Patent Office] 


It took about five years to design and perfect the automatic lithographic press, after which RBW became 
(as reported in 1926) “the largest exclusive manufacturers of single blank forms in Canada.”°! 

Needing more space, the company moved in 1922 into a new two-storey brick plant on Third Avenue 
East beside NBC. C.A. was repeating his earlier success with the college by owning the premises and building 
for expansion. There were now 60 on staff. 

‘The next coup was the adoption of the Photo-Repro system for printing by offset lithography.” “It cut 
the cost of producing illustrated catalogues in half,” wrote C.G. Fleming as he attributed the development of 
this process to his father, George Donald Fleming.® In a further refinement, RBW used the typewriter with 
the Photo-Repro to directly prepare price lists, insurance rates, parts lists— applications involving composing 
text and numbers. 
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George also had ideas for improving the perfector press, an offset machine that simultaneously printed 
both sides of a page. When Charles Crabtree of R.W. Crabtree & Sons™ visited from the U.K. in 1934, 
George laid out his design. Crabtree took the design home to build the printing machine. 


The new press was a leap forward for RBW. A 32-page book could be printed with one pass 
through the press. It more than doubled the productivity of competitive machines. The 
press was so successful that a second one was delivered right after the war in 1946. [C.G. 
Fleming] 


C.A. and Howard launched one more subsidiary of the Fleming Publishing Company in the 1920s. 
Seeing an opportunity to get printing jobs by making boxes for Keenan’s toothpicks, they founded The 
Fleming Folding Carton Company. The “Box Plant,” as the family called it, made folding boxes for another 
50 years with involvement from Helen Fleming as a director, C.G. Fleming as an advisor, and Donald 
Fleming, Howard's son, as president. Donald sold the company in 1978 to William Van Wyck. 


Other Endeavours 

Fur Farming 

C.A. referred to his 20 years in silver fox and mink farming as a hobby, but he practiced it as a businessman. 
Always a man who welcomed publicity, he mentioned this interest in the St Petersburg Times (1942), where 
he vacationed in the winter.® For raising mink, he partnered with his brother-in-law John H. Esplen, who 
had a farm in Springmount outside Owen Sound. Curiosity about the business of mink farming along with 
investment potential and, we can presume, the desire to lend a hand to a family member would be C.A.’s 
reasons. Fur farming became financially attractive in the 1920s as populations of wild animals declined. The 
Fleming-Esplen farm had up to 400 mink.*’ But farming never lived up to expectations. Problems developed 
in breeding the animals and getting a good price for the pelts. According to the Ontario Department of 
Game and Fisheries, in 1939, over 800 ranchers were licensed to raise mink. The industry faltered after the 
Depression years as consumer preference returned to the pelts of wild animals.® 


The Hunt Club 

Hunting deer and game birds was a lifelong interest for C.A., dating from when he shot groundhogs on the 
farm. In his 84" year, he could proudly claim that “I can still pick off a blackbird with my .22 when they 
bother the other birds ...”® In Rod and Gun in Canada, October 1910, he advised on “How to Carry out 
the Deer”— the secret being to hang up the carcass for one or two days until it became stiff. C.A. joined the 
Striker Hunt Club around 1906. The club had 1,700 acres of reserve in Striker Township along the North 
Channel of Lake Huron, between Algoma Mills and Blind River. During the summer of 1921, articles in 
The Globe against engaging dogs for deer hunting spurred C.A. to respond to what he dismissively called 
the “kindergarten department of hunting.” He explained that deer run faster than dogs and can shed their 
scent in water; deer will give the “hound” a “merry time.””? C.A., separately, extolled the sixty-year accident- 
free record of his hunt club, enumerating for the readers best practices for hunters in handling rifles and 


themselves— “Leave John Barleycorn at home.””! 


Passings 
Maggie Fleming 
Maggie’s problems with an erratic heart rate began, by Peg’s calculation, in 1919. Her doctor prescribed bed 


rest—a lot of it—and the weeks expanded to nine bedridden years (roughly 1925 to 1934) as she became 
thinner and frailer. Maggie wrote her last diary entry on 25 January when she died of heart and kidney failure. 
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C.A. Fleming 
No obituary conveyed the character of C.A. as well as the profile Alexander Fraser wrote in his 1907 book 
A History of Ontario: its resources and development to recognize men prominent in their communities. 


In politics, Mr. Fleming is a Liberal, stalwart in support of the principles of the party. He 

has filled the offices of county auditor and town auditor, and he has been very active in 

those movements for the moral development of the community, holding membership in the 
Church of Christ, while he is also a trustee of the Young Men’s Christian Association and was 
chairman of the building committee at the time of the erection of the Association building. 
He stands for all that is right, true and just, believes in advancement and progress and 
exemplifies his belief in active co-operation with all movements tending in that direction. His 
business career has been of a varied character, crowned with a gratifying measure of success, 
and as an educator and promoter of various financial and commercial interests, he has done 
much for the substantial upbuilding of Owen Sound. 


As a community leader and newspaper owner, C.A. was also instrumental in bringing temperance to 
Owen Sound. 

C.A.’s health declined in his 80s. Hearing loss was noticeable, and rheumatism was an affliction. C.A. 
mentioned it in a 1940 letter to his cousin Minnie Fleming in San Clemente. 


I have just been wondering how you are getting along. I spent three months in Florida this 
winter, trying to recover from acute neuritis or rheumatism, I don’t know which. Perhaps one 


cannot tell the difference. I returned at the middle of April, considerably improved.” 


C.A. left an estate of $220,000, including about ten properties, stocks, bonds and debentures. George 
and Frances were the executors. Frances was to live in the house until the estate was settled, and Howard 
and George could buy C.A.’s shares in Fleming Publishing and RBW, respectively. He made bequests to the 
Co-operation of Disciples of Christ and the Owen Sound Disciples Church, and some local organizations 
totalling $10,000. Lastly, he provided well for his daughters and sons and their families.” 


Children:Vignettes 

The Flemings changed homes frequently. 
For several years they lived in the annex 
to the College until C.A. designed 

and built the capacious, two-and-a- 
half-storey, brick house at 566 Ninth 
Street East in 1910. Distinguished 

by its pillared veranda that extended 

the width of the house, the house was 

a bold break from the Queen-Anne 

and Victorian homes in Owen Sound; 
daringly designed with elements of the 
new Craftsman style—symmetry, covered 


porch, overhanging roof eaves, and 


gables. The house continues to grace the Fleming Home of 566 Ninth Street East, Owen Sound 
cul-de-sac of Ninth Street East. depicted on a Christmas Card 1932. (Fleming Family Papers) 
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In 1910, Howard, the eldest son, was married and in charge of The Sun newspaper. Stuart was in Kingston 
at Queen’s University. All other offspring were at home. George Donald (G.D.) was an accountant like his 
father. Lillian, the oldest daughter, was teaching kindergarten in Owen Sound, and Lally, Helen, and Frances 
were still at school. Jessie, their second child, musical and bright, had died in 1902. 


Back row left to right: Ena Gunn (possibly a student at N.B.C.), Helen 
Fleming, Dr. Daisy Macklin (Disciples missionary), Catherine (Lally) 
Fleming, Jessie Fleming, C.A. Fleming, Maggie Fleming. Front row left 
to right: Stuart, Lillian and Frances Fleming and Gyp, the dog. c 1900. 
(Fleming Family Photos) 


How interesting it must have been at a Fleming gathering with the children gathered around the piano 
singing and the lively conversation at the dining table. Peg, a granddaughter, provides this snapshot of family 
life in the late 1920s. 


In the daytime, it seemed to be a female domain but when “the boys” (Howard and George 
— Stuart was away from home by this time) came after supper to visit their parents, the 
conversation got serious. Grandmother's bed was in the centre of the large bedroom and “the 
boys,” grandfather, an aunt or two and possibly her brother Al Donald from the country, and 
I [Peg] would perch on chairs or on the other bed. Usually, it was a conversation well worth 
hearing. I soaked up these arguments often about politics, business, religion, “dry vs wet,” 
etc. I had the benefit of watching many different personalities make their adjustment to each 


other and above all to Grandmother, who was intelligent, strong-minded and ill.” [Margaret 
“Peg” (Fleming) McKay] 


Table 2 Children of Christopher Alexander Fleming (1857-1945) and Margaret Ellen (Donald) (1859-1935) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Christopher Howard |B. 10 Dec.1882 Martha Tipper Publisher of the Owen Sound Sun-Times for 50 
Macintosh Owen Sound “Mattie” [1881- years, a newspaperman, and a community leader 
D. 19 Jan. 1956 1963] m. 8 Sep on several boards. 
Owen Sound 1910, Woodstock, | Children 
Oxford County, ON | Donald Tipper [1911-1985]. Managed Fleming 
Publishing Company. 
George Howard “Geordie” [1917-1941]. RCAF 
pilot officer. He died over the North Sea, returning 
from a mission. 
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Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


Jessie Evelyn 


B. 16 Feb. 1885 
Owen Sound 
D. 21 Mar 1902 


Worked as a teacher and office assistant at 
Northern Business College. According to the death 
registration, she died of a hemorrhage related to 
diphtheria soon after turning 17. 


Margaret Lillian “Lil” 


B 11 Apr. 1887 
Owen Sound. 


D. 31 Jul. 1982 


Taught kindergarten in Owen Sound at Victoria 
and Dufferin schools. 


George Donald “G.D.” 


B. 22 Oct 1889 
Owen Sound 
D. 12 Nov 1971 
Owen Sound 


Alice Naomi Beaton 
[1888-1966] m. 

25 Dec 1913, 
Mancelona, MI. 


Children: 

Margaret Janet “Peg” [1915-2004] m. John Brown 
McKay [1916-2002] 

Frances Naomi [1920-1921] 

Mary Patricia [1923-2008] m William Gourlay 
Munro [1926-2004] 

Christopher George “Kip” [1928-2004] m. Diana 
Sherry Carruthers [1928-2010], Lois Sutherland 
[1928-2015] 


John Stuart 


B. 9 Feb.1892 Owen 
Sound 

D. 8 Aug 1989 Leith 
ON 


Catherine “Cassie” 
Wright [1893-1992] 
m. 2 Sep 1918, 
Hanover, ON 


Stuart was general manager at RBW 1917- 

1926. Joined the Moore Group of Companies in 
Toronto 1926 and moved to Niagara Falls, NY in 
1928 with family. Director of research at Moore 
Research, later vice-president and director. 
Children: 

Jessica Rebecca / Royce “Jay” [1920-1976] m. 
Charles Peterson [1913-2007] 

Catherine Jean “Kay” [1922-1997] m. Spencer H. 
Morrison [1919-2008] 

Margaret Ellen [1926-1990] m John Bridges 
Tinker [1926-2019] 


Catherine Alexandra 
“Lally” or “Lal” 


B. 29 Jan 1894 
Owen Sound 
D. 20 Sep 1961 


Toronto 


(Dr.) Andrew 
Thomson [1893- 
1974] m. 5 Jul 
1933, Owen Sound 


Lally studied social work at the University of 
Toronto c. 1919 and worked in the settlement 
house of St. Christopher’s in Toronto until 
marriage. For several years she was the director. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson was a noted Canadian 
meteorologist and one of the founders of the 
World Meteorological Organization. 

Children: 

Ellen [1934-2019] m. (Dr.) John C Spears. [1932- 
2021] 


Mary “Helen” 


B. 3 Nov 1895 
Owen Sound 
D. 14 Feb 1997 


Owen Sound 


Studied music and became a music teacher in 
Owen Sound and then a social worker in Toronto. 


“Frances” Willard 


B. 19 Jan 1898 
Owen Sound 
D. 10 Mar 2001 
Owen Sound 


Taught kindergarten for many years while also 
looking after hearth and home. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and death notices. 
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Christopher Howard Macintosh Fleming (1882-1956) 


Howard was a born newspaperman. Every second Saturday, the 
teenage Howard published a broadsheet of local news for the family. 
When C.A. bought 7he Sun in 1904, Howard became the managing 
director and, over the next few years, transformed the Sun into 

the daily Owen Sound Sun-Times, acquiring The Times (1918) and 
several other papers. The expansion was done under the umbrella 

of The Fleming Publishing Company, which C.A. and Howard 
incorporated in 1916 as their vehicle for growing the newspaper 
business. The newspaper excelled at reporting on Grey and Bruce 
news and delivering national and world coverage. In December 
1953, an editorial in The Globe and Mail commended Howard for 
extending the reach of the Sun-Times to the counties of Grey, Bruce, 
Huron and Simcoe by engaging local representatives. The paper, 
opined the editor, was “one of the most often quoted daily papers in 
the Dominion.”” 


Howard was often mentioned in the press as a member of the 
Canadian Press, a co-operative news association of daily newspapers, Howard Fleming. c. 1980. The Grey 
and the Ontario Provincial Daily Association. In one instance, he Roots Archival Collection 
banded with several Canadian Liberal newsletters to send a joint 
letter to the Union Government in Ottawa (1917). 

Sharing his father’s interest in radio, Howard obtained a license for a radio station in 1938. Charlie 
McTavish and other directors of Fleming Publishing made it happen. CFOS began broadcasting at 1370 
kHz on 1 March 1940—in time for the federal election.”° To some younger Flemings, CFOS stood for 
“Christopher Fleming Owen Sound.”” 

Throughout much of this time, Howard was also vice-president of Richardson, Bond & Wright (1917— 
1947), on the board of directors for the Owen Sound General and Marine Hospital (1935), and the Board 
of Trade (1935). George was also on the Board of Trade with the Industrial and Civic Improvement group, 
whereas Howard’s brief was Tourism and Publicity. As well, Howard was a director of the Great Lakes 
Elevator Company. 

Howard and Martha Tipper (1877-1963) were wed in the Church of Christ in Woodstock on 8 
September 1910. Martha's parents, who were from England, lived in Norwich, south of Woodstock. 

Their Owen Sound home was at 877 Fifth Avenue West, a gracious two-storey brick house across the road 
from Howard’s great-aunt Jennie Fleming and only about three blocks from the Fleming family home at 566 
Ninth Street East. Their two sons grew up in that house. 


Donald Tipper (1912-1985) was secretary-treasurer of the Fleming Publishing Company. He began with 
the Sun-Times as a paperboy and managed the newspaper his entire career. In 1953-54 Donald was president 
of the Canadian Circulation Managers Association while also being an active member of the Owen Sound 
Rotary Club. He married Zella Henderson, a registered nurse. 


George Howard (1917-1945), or “Geordie,” as his family called him, was tall and athletic, a keen hockey 
player and fan, and highly respected, as remembered by Nels Maher, whom Geordie had babysat. George joined 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1939.’8 As a pilot officer in 1941, he flew raids from England. In April, he 
wrote his family about touring Windsor Castle with fellow servicemen and being invited to tea with the King 
and Queen and the Princesses: it was a “thrill of a lifetime.”” On 15 August, he and the crew did not return 


from their flight. Their Wellington bomber had been shot down over the North Sea with no survivors.*° *! 
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Heart weakness afflicted Howard for many years, but he stayed connected to the Sun-Times office staff 
even when confined to his home. He died on 19 January 1956, remembered with heartfelt appreciation for 


his good deeds. 


Mr. Fleming’s entire life has been devoted to the services of his native city. Every worthy 
endeavour received support from him personally and through the columns of his 


newspaper.” 


Jessie Evelyn Fleming (1885-1902) 

Jessie was born 25 February 1885 in a small, roughcast house that C.A. was “fixing up” on the southwest 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Tenth Street West. They moved twice during her childhood. Her last abode 

was the annex to the Northern Business College, where she taught earning $300 a year at the young age 

of sixteen. Her ambition was to become a missionary,*’ inspired perhaps, by her parents, who had close 
connections to the missionary arm of the Disciples of Christ. Tragically, she fell ill while at the family cottage 
that summer in Leith. The cause was diphtheria, a bacterial infection that produces a deadly toxin in the 
throat. There was no cure, and Jessie died from hemorrhaging on 21 August 1902. The death notice said 

she had died after “an illness of about five weeks, from bilious fever.’** A vaccine against diphtheria was not 
available until the late 1920s. 


George Donald Fleming (1889-1971) 

Like his father, George Donald had an aptitude for finance and accounting and a natural disposition to help 
others. His name often came up in the newspaper as the one who helped by driving a person to the hospital 
or being on the board of directors. George also had a rebellious side that his daughter Peg, perhaps quoting 
the family, identified as a “stormy petrel.” 

After graduating from high school at age seventeen (1906), George started teaching mathematics at 
Northern Business College and working with his father in accounting and auditing. He was twenty-four 
when, against his mother’s wishes (as recounted by George *’), he married Alice Naomi Beaton on Christmas 
Day 1913 in Mancelona, Michigan, where Naomi’s sister lived. 

Born on 23 February 1888, Naomi Beaton (1888-1966) was the last of ten children of William Beaton 
and Janet Rogers. In addition to being the Derby Township clerk for fifty years, William Beaton was an 
auctioneer and a Kilsyth merchant with a country store. The Fleming family knew him well— and Janet 
too — Janet’s sister Hannah married William Alexander Agnew, son of Jessie (Fleming) Agnew. Janet, in her 
granddaughter’s words (Peg (Fleming) McKay), was a “paragon of virtues and talents.” Naomi grew up in the 
small Beaton house in Kilsyth and went to Owen Sound for high school and the Northern Business College. 
Her first job was as a secretary at Lemon Wholesale Groceries. 

George, a member of the local militia, enlisted with the Canadian Expeditionary Force in November 1915 
and reached France in 1917. Posted to the 4th Canadian Mounted Rifles (C.M.R.), Captain G.D. Fleming 
was appointed Assistant Adjutant (29 April 1918) to assist in Battalion administration and record-keeping. 
S.G. Bennett, who wrote The 4” Canadian Mounted Rifles, 1914-1919, thanked George for the careful 
entries to the regiment diaries.*° On discharge, George resumed his involvement with the Grey Regiment 
Reserve,* first as Major and as Lieutenant Colonel in command of the regiment 1921-1924. 

After the war, he bought a house at 893 Fifth Avenue ‘A’ East, their side entrance directly opposite “the 
other house” —as the family called his parents’ home at 566 Ninth Street East. In 1940, after Maggie died, 
George and Naomi, who must have had a taste for Victorian architecture done on a grand scale, bought a 
mansion of 7,500 square feet built in 1872. It was situated on the brow of West Hill at 868 Fourth Avenue 
West, affording the family a splendid view of the Sound.** 
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However, his attention was on managing and streamlining the printing business of Richardson, Bond 
& Wright. He was instrumental in developing Photo-Repro (1928) — a photo-lithographic process for 
transferring an image in one step to the printing plate —the result “faithful to the finest detail.” The 
offset perfector press for printing on both sides of a roll of paper gave RBW a competitive edge for quickly 
delivering high-volume runs. The company expanded rapidly with sales offices in Toronto, Montreal and 
Vancouver. During World War I, Allied High Command engaged RBW to print 4,000 copies of the daily 
code books for delivery to Allied commanders. 

While RBW was George’s principal occupation, he was also an executive of the Fleming Publishing Co. 
and involved with the newspapers and radio station. Community work, such as for the expansion of the 
YMCA-YWCA, also absorbed time. 

George survived his heart attack in 1944 but, after his father died the following year, sold RBW to 
Canadian Corporate Management, retaining positions as president (1945-1963), chairman (1963-1969) 
and treasurer (1947-1958). His son, Kip Fleming, had joined the company in 1951 and rose rapidly in the 
management ranks to become RBW’s president 1969-1974. 

Concurrently George was president of the Grey & Bruce 
Trust and Savings Company. In 1948, he opened a branch 
office in Peterborough, unintentionally setting the company 
on a course to merge with Victoria Trust in 1950 and form the 
Victoria and Grey Trust Company. George was chairman of 
the board from 1950-1959 and continued until retirement in 
1962. 

George kept an active interest in RBW as a director and 
honorary chairman until his death on 12 November 1971. 
Naomi had died on 23 February 1966. Newspapers across 
Canada noted George’s death in headlines recognizing him as 
industrialist, publisher, and former president of Victoria and 
Grey Trust. But he was much more to Owen Sound— a soloist 
in the Orpheus Chorus in his youth, member of the Board of 


Trade, patron of the Tom Thomson Gallery, supporter of the 


YMCA and the hospital, and honorary colonel of the Grey & “Kip” Fleming with father George 
Donald Fleming. c. 1950. The Grey 


Si Foresters. 
eee oge mera Roots Archival Collection 


Children of George Donald Fleming and Naomi (Beaton) 


Margaret Janet “Peg” (Fleming) McKay (1915-2004) 
Peg knew from an early age that she wanted to be a social worker. Born on 24 May 1915, Peg graduated 
from Victoria College at the University of Toronto in 1938 and a year later from the Department of Social 
Science, spending the summer volunteering at the University Settlement in Toronto. Director Professor A.E. 
Grauer remarked to the graduating class, “The whole field [of welfare] cries for leadership. Whatever kind of 
work in welfare you may do, therefore, make sure that despite present difficulties, you do not lose sight of the 
standards to which you are striving.””° 

Peg married John Brown McKay (1916-2002), an Owen Sound boy and a graduate of Victoria College, 
in the summer of 1940. John was a reporter with the Fleming-owned newspaper Cornwall Standard- 
Freeholder. He enlisted with the Air Force in late 1941 and was on leave from training when their son 
Donald was born in Owen Sound. John shipped out soon after to serve as a radar officer with the RCAF and 
RAE stationed in England and the Middle East. After his return in October 1945, he held several editorial 
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positions on the Standard-Freeholder until promotion to editor-in-chief and publisher in the early 1950s. The 
next move was in 1961 to the Sarnia Observer. After many years in Sarnia and their four children grown, Peg 
and John retired to Corunna, Ontario. The couple never flagged in supporting youth and healthcare in their 
communities. As noted in her obituary, Peg was on the staff of the Children’s Aid Societies of Cornwall and 
Sarnia. 

John died 21 March 2002 ?' and Peg, 1 November 2004.” 

Peg was the memorialist in the family, writing in her kind and compassionate manner at least four 
accounts of her memories. “Many Identities” was her autobiography, written in 1991. Subsequent booklets 
were about “The Aunts” — her father’s four sisters, “The Family of William and Janet Beaton: 1868-1966” 
— the story of her mother’s (Alice Naomi Beaton) family in Kilsyth, and lastly — “My Grandmother and 
her diaries” — Margaret Ellen Donald Fleming (1996). 


Peg (Fleming) McKay with son John McKay on honeymoon 1940 
Don, 1943 Photos Courtesy of Sally McKay 


Mary Patricia “Mary Pat” Beaton (Fleming) Munro (1923-2008) 

Mary Pat was born eight years after Peg on 7 August 1923. She also attended Victoria College at the 
University of Toronto, graduating in Arts in 1945. That year Mary Pat and her cousin Catherine “Kay” from 
Niagara Falls, NY, were members of the Annesley Student Government Association, a residence council at 
Victoria College. She married William Gourlay Munro (1926-2004) in June 1949 at home with a lovely 
garden party, and they began married life in Toronto. Bill worked in insurance and finance and was stationed 
in London, England, circa 1960 to 1963. Mary Pat and their son and daughter joined him, and their 

second daughter was born in London. In 1964 Bill became associate treasurer of the mortgage department 

at Imperial Life Assurance of Canada. He was elected in 1977 to director and president and retired in 1983. 
Mary Pat was much involved with charitable organizations, notably LArche Toronto, for its work with people 
with intellectual disabilities. Bill died in 2004 and Mary Pat on 26 April 2008. She was remembered in her 
obituary “for her grace, dignity and tireless support to her family, friends, and many charitable organizations 
as well as the joy she received from the sky-blue pink sunsets at her Leith cottage.””’ 


Christopher George “Kip” Fleming (1928-2004) 

In her memoirs, Peg remembered that her brother Kip, born 1 October 1928, sniffled at her wedding 

in 1940, moved by the emotion of the occasion. As a teenager, he liked athletics and photography. He 

also showed an early inclination to the arts and management by becoming the business manager for Acta 
Victoriana, the literary journal at Victoria College at the University of Toronto. He graduated in 1951 with an 
Arts degree in Political Science and Economics. For his contributions to the College, Kip was to represent his 
class at Convocation. But for what he would do next—‘“No plans, but what a future!” 
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That future was to be in Owen Sound at Richardson, Bond & Wright as assistant general manager 1956— 
1963, general manager 1963-1973, president 1969-1974 and chairman 1973-1976. When the company 
outgrew its premises, he oversaw constructing a new plant in 1969-1970 on a tract of land of 33 acres at 
Twentieth Street East. The new building was pre-cast concrete, spacious with 200,000 square feet on one 
floor, and equipped with newer and improved presses. Subsequently, Canadian Corporate Management took 
over RBW in 1974 and Southam Inc. in 1987. 

Kip held the positions at RBW concurrently with his association with Victoria and Grey Trust, where he 
served as director in 1959, vice-president in 1967, and chairman of the board through 1976-1984. In the 
1970s, Victoria and Grey, notwithstanding that its business base was in smaller Ontario centres, ranked as 
the fourth largest trust company in Canada as measured by profit and assets.” Further consolidation saw the 
merger of Victoria and Grey with the National Trust Company in 1984, where Kip became vice-chairman. 

While still with RBW, he oversaw the gradual divesting of Fleming printing and publishing investments 
in Owen Sound. Like others in his family, he was on the boards for several social services: Children’s Aid, the 
YMCA, A.R.C. (Association for the Mentally Retarded —now known as Community Living). 

Before graduating, Kip married Diana Sherry Carruthers (1928-2010) of Winnipeg in September 1950. 
It was a small ceremony in the Bishop Strachan School Chapel in Toronto. Settled in Owen Sound, they 
adopted two children and lived at 620 Fourth Avenue West. 

After Kip and Sherry divorced, Kip married Lois (Sutherland) Birkenshaw (1928-2015), coincidentally 
also a 1951 graduate of Victoria College. Lois had devoted her career to the musical development of children 
with special needs. In 1977 she was appointed course director of the Orff programs at York University in 
Toronto. Colleagues, friends and family loved Lois for “her positive and open character that welcomed one 
and all for who they were, without judgement and with great cheer.””° Kip died on 12 September 2004 and 
Lois on 13 March 2015. 

In later years, with assistance from family and colleagues, Kip wrote a memoir of C.A. Fleming and his 
business ventures titled “C.A. Fleming — Educator, Entrepreneur, Businessman” and published it privately in 
1994. He later compiled in 2000 a “Fleming Family History” mostly from papers written by Roy Fleming 
and kept by Roy’s granddaughter Ruth (Fleming) Larmour. 


John Stuart Fleming (1892-1989) 


Howard was a newspaperman, George a man of finance, and Stuart, an inventor. Together they made a 
powerful team in the early days of the Fleming Publishing Company and RBW. 

Born 9 February 1892, Stuart left home in 1910 to get an Arts degree in Political Science at Queen’s 
University. Blessed perhaps with the Fleming accounting gene, he was the treasurer of the Arts Society at 
Queen’s and the convenor on the 1913 Year Book Committee for finance. True to his Scottish roots, he chose 
as his maxim for the yearbook— “My lovd, my honour’d, much respected friend” —the first line of “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” by Robert Burns.” 

Stuart’s ambition from the outset was publishing. Where Howard had a passion for the content of 
newspapers, Stuart was more interested in the production. After graduation, he spent six months in 
Indianapolis researching the printing industry—probably the printing presses. In Owen Sound, he 
transferred this knowledge to RBW as the general manager from 1917 to 1926. 

Kip Fleming credits his uncle Stuart with designing “a new revolutionary rotary offset press to produce 
business forms more efficiently.”** The invention led to RBW’s product line of Fleming Standardized Business 
Forms. RBW had been selling printed forms from 1918 to meet the burgeoning demand for office forms 
by banks, railways, and a myriad of businesses. Stuart’s machine automated the process of lithographing a 
pattern directly on a roll of paper, cutting the forms, and counting them.” The invention provided RBW 
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with an edge on the market for single blank forms. The timeline 
for building the machine and testing it was about five years.'°° 

On 2 September 1918, Stuart married “Cassie” Prudence 
Catherine Wright (1893-1992) in her hometown of Hanover. 
They had met years before when Cassie attended “fourth form” 
at the Owen Sound Collegiate and Vocational Institute. While 
Stuart was at Queen’s, Cassie attended Normal School and 
taught in local schools. Flemings and Wrights came to the small 
ceremony—and according to the marriage notice, Helen played 
the organ. 

Cassie, born on 7 November 1893, was one of six surviving 
children. Her father, William Wright, was a merchant born in 
England, and her mother, Rebecca Royce, was born in Eramosa, 
Ontario, and belonged to the Church of the Disciples of Christ. 
After William died in 1915, Rebecca lived with Cassie in Owen 
Sound and later in Niagara Falls, New York. 


Two daughters were born in Owen Sound: Jessie Royce on R.B.W. Rotary Web sis preps 
27 January 1920 and Catherine Jean on 12 December 1922. Can ay GGrey Root Maseam i : 
Margaret Ellen was born on 10 August 1926 in Toronto. Archives collection, Owen Sound, Ontario 

Much as Stuart loved Grey-Bruce, there was greater scope in 
Toronto. In 1926, he became a manager at EN. Burt Co. Ltd., a 
paper-box-making business that was part of the Moore Group of 
companies manufacturing various paper products. The business 
of making sales books and business forms was about to boom 
with the invention of web-fed lithographic machines, a field 
Stuart knew very well. In 1929, the Moore Group became the 
publically traded Moore Corporation with four subsidiaries in 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Stuart arrived in Niagara Falls in February 1928, the general 
manager at Gilman FanFold Corporation. By 1935 he was the 
Director of Research for Moore Corporation. Samuel Moore, 
the founder, set up the subsidiary to oversee research activities 
across all divisions. From 1927 to 1940, Stuart was the inventor 


on many patents filed by Moore companies in Canada and the 


Stuart Fleming at home in Lewiston, NY. 


j a : c. 1938. Courtesy of Kelly (Morrison) 
plates, and other business-form applications. These companies ae 


included Niagara Fold, Gilman FanFold, American Sales Book, 
and EN. Burt.'°! In 1955, Stuart became a vice-president and a director of Moore Corporation while 


United States for manifold handling of carbon forms, printing 


retaining director of research. 

The following year, 1956, immediately on retiring from Moore, Stuart founded the Floxit Company Inc. 
in Niagara, NY, to produce personal dental hygiene products such as small mirrors to examine gums. After 
25 years, he sold to new owners in New Jersey, where the company continues today.' 

From the 1930s to the 1950s, Stuart and Cassie sailed nearly annually to Europe. Letters Cassie wrote 
about her trip in 1936 with sisters-in-law Helen and Frances and daughter Jessie recount their busy time as 
tourists shopping and sightseeing. Cassie reported that she and Jessie took “moving pictures” of the Changing 
of the Guard, suggesting that they were travelling with an early handheld movie camera.'®? While in London, 
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they met Annie McKinnon and her husband Robert— Annie 
was a first cousin once removed to Helen and Frances. ‘Their 
itinerary included several days in Scotland, taking in a great deal 
of Sir Walter Scott but, surprisingly, not one day in the Fleming 
homeland of Logierait, Perthshire.!™ 

In the summer, Stuart and Cassie departed for Leith, near 


Owen Sound, to their country home of stone and neo-classical 


i 


accents on the Owen Sound Bay’s eastern shore. The spacious, a? ," 
2H & 
- 


on 


covered screen porch looking towards the water was Cassie’s 
request.'” Stuart may have been calling on the spirits of Scottish 
masons and lairds in its design and construction when he had the 
house built in the 1930s. 

He was deeply attached to the legacy of his Fleming and 
Donald ancestors. In 1959, after he bought from the heirs of 
his great-aunt Jennie Fleming the remaining four acres of the 


Springfield farm at Kilsyth, he moved the farm buildings to his S ee : 
tone Fireplace and Chimney from 

property in Leith: the small board-and-batten house, the hearth Springfield Farm. (Photo by Gwen Harris 
and chimney of heroic proportions, and the barn. They stand 2015) 
there still as a memorial. 

Stuart owed a great deal in character and spirit to his maternal grandmother, Jessie (McPhee) Donald. 
In the small booklet “My Grandmother,” he recognized her qualities of courage and persistence. Jessie helped 
her parents and siblings prevail over the shipwreck of their first attempt to leave the desperate conditions on 
the Isle of Islay. A year later, determined to change their circumstances, they endured a 12-week voyage to 


settle in Derby Township in 1852. Stuart reflected on what he had learned from his grandmother. 


Her life example and her close companionship taught me genuine fundamentals of living. 
Progress requires vision; vision requires foresight, and the results can be attained only 
106 


through courage and faith. [J. Stuart Fleming] 


He had a voracious interest in history and amassed a collection of over 2,000 items, which his family 
donated to the Thomas Fisher Rare Books Library of the University of Toronto.'” The donation was 
announced in The Halycon, June 1991. 


One of the most outstanding collections received this year was donated from the estate of 

J. Stuart Fleming by his heirs, Catherine Morrison and John B. Tinker [Ellen Fleming’s 
husband]. Mr. Fleming, a successful business man originally from Owen Sound, resided 

for much of his life in the Niagara Falls [N.Y.] area. He became an avid collector of every 
description and depiction of the Falls that he could find, from the famous first published 
description and illustration In Louis Hennepin’s work, Un Nouvelle decouverte d'un tres grand 
pays (Utrecht, 1697), to eighteenth and nineteenth-century watercolours and prints and 


twentieth-century studies of the falls’ hydro-electric potential. !° 


Some maps and prints of the Niagara region were donated to Queen’s University, and the J. Stuart 
Fleming Fund was established for the Agnes Etherington Art Centre at Queen’s. 

Stuart also felt strongly about nature conservation, being an early supporter of the Nature Conservancy of 
Canada and local initiatives to create the Hibou and Ainslie Wood Conservation Areas near Leith. 

Stuart died 8 August 1989 at his summer place in Leith and Cassie three years later, 27 October 1992, at 
home in Niagara Falls, NY. 
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Kelly [Morrison] Galan, a granddaughter, wrote: 


Grandmother was a true lady with a good sense of humour and an excellent sense of people. 
She was kind, well-read and had wonderful stories. Grandfather was an incredible man with 
his wide range of interests, including stamp collecting, history, Niagara Falls prints, and 
natural history. They were deeply attached to each other. Later in life, they still would hold 
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hands wherever they were. [Kelly (Morrison) Galan] 


Children of Stuart and Cassie (Wright) Fleming 
Jessie Royce “Jay” (Fleming) Peterson (1920-1976) 

Jay graduated from the fine arts program at the University 
of Rochester College for Women in 1941. The yearbook 
entry recognized her for “regal graciousness, her quiet, 
friendly charm, her sincerity, and her active love of the 
arts.”'!° To this interest, Jay added her ambition to serve the 
community and help others. She entered the occupational 
therapy program at the University of Toronto, graduating 
in 1943.'!' Her husband, Dr. Charles Thomas Peterson 
(1913-2007), established a periodontal practice in 

London, Ontario, where they raised their four children. 

Jay and Charles shared an abiding interest and concern for 
indigenous peoples — their art, culture and welfare.''” After 


Jay’s death in December 1976, the Canadian Association in 
Support of the Native Peoples dedicated the fall 1978 issue 

of their bulletin to Jay’s memory, describing her as a “selfless 
worker ... in the cause of Native people, children and youth, new Canadians and humanity at large.”'!’ The 


Leith, ON. Courtesy of Kelly (Morrison) Galan 


Owen Sound Sun-Times (17 December 1976) remembered her as “an artist, sculptor and gourmet cook.” 


Catherine Jean “Kay” (Fleming) Morrison (1922-1997) 

Born 12 December 1922 in Owen Sound, Kay spent some childhood years in Niagara Falls, NY, 

and returned to Toronto to attend the Bishop Strachan private secondary school for girls. She had an 
extraordinary aptitude for music and became a “wonderful pianist,” as remembered by her nephew, John 
Tinker Jr., “and entertained at family gatherings, particularly at Leith.” Her daughter, Kelly Galan, adds, “She 
played for churches wherever we lived and also sang in the church choirs.”'"* 

Her undergraduate years were at Victoria College, the University of Toronto, where she obtained a B.A. 
in household economics, a blend of home economics and microeconomics. She and her cousin Mary Patricia 
Fleming graduated in 1945, and both were members of the Annesley Student Government Association.!!” 

These were the War Years, and Kay had her share of loss. First, her cousin Geordie (George Howard 
Fleming), an RCAF pilot officer, was presumed dead after his flight went missing over the North Sea on 
14 August 1941. Geordie had taught her how to sail. Next, she lost her fiancé, John Scott MacIntyre, an 
RCAF flying officer whose flight perished over Germany on 23 June 1943.'!° Kay and John met in Owen 
Sound where he had attended high school. After he moved with his parents to Ottawa, Kay and John 
continued their relationship, overcoming distance and schedules. John, an outstanding skier, taught Kay how 
torski.7*” 


Kay entered graduate studies at Cornell University in Ithaca, NY, receiving her M.S. degree in 1947.'18 
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There she met Spencer Horton Morrison (1919-2008), also a graduate student. They married on 18 May 
1946 at Stuart and Cassie’s home, with several close Fleming relatives from Ontario present. 

Spencer had a doctorate in animal nutrition and animal husbandry from Cornell University (1949) 
and veterinary medicine from the University of Georgia. An authority on farming, he taught at Cornell, 
University of Southern California, and the University of Georgia and spoke at many conferences.''? They 
lived in Athens, Georgia, in the early 1950s. Leaving Georgia for Iowa, Spencer had positions as technical 
sales director with Pillsbury Mills and director of Agricon in Clinton, Iowa. Spencer also authored books on 
feeds and nutrition for farm animals. 

In time they found their way to Oxenden, a small community on Colpoy’s Bay near Wiarton on the Bruce 
Peninsula less than 40 minutes from Owen Sound. They summered on the Bruce and wintered on St. Simon’s 
Island in Georgia. Kay became deeply involved in family history. With many family papers and photographs 
at hand, she assembled and wrote accounts of her Fleming ancestors’ lives. Sociable and generous, she helped 
Ruth (Fleming) Larmour and other family members with their genealogical interests. 

Kay died on 15 February 1997 and Spencer on 29 December 2008. 


Margaret Ellen (Fleming) Tinker (1926-1990) 

Named after her grandmother Fleming, Margaret Ellen was born on 2 June 1926 in Toronto. She attended 
school in Niagara Falls, NY but in 1944 completed high school at Toronto’s Branksome Hall, a private girls’ 
school with Scottish traditions. Returning to New York State, she entered Cornell University for the ground- 
breaking hospitality management degree program, graduating in 1948 and serving as the class secretary for 
her year.'?° 

She met John “Jack” Bridges Tinker (1926-2019) in Leith—he and his mother had a cottage across 
the road from Stuart’s summer home, and Jack was also a close friend of Ellen’s cousin Kip Fleming. A 
graduate of the University of Toronto in political science and history (1950) and law (1953), Jack joined the 
law firm of Blake, Cassels and Graydon and eventually specialized in tax law.'?! Ellen and Jack married on 12 
September 1953 with a wedding reception at her parents’ house in Niagara Falls, NY. They lived the rest of 
their lives in Toronto, where their two children were born. 

Ellen worked for her father on projects connected to the Floxit company during the 1950s and held two 
patents as the inventor. Like her sister Jay, she was also a gifted artist. Ellen gave of her time to the Bloor 
Street United Church and the Junior League of Toronto. She also spent many of her summers supporting 
and taking care of Stuart and Cassie at Leith in their later years. Ellen died on 10 August 1990, and Jack, 
after a very active life, on 18 December 2019. 


Margaret Lillian Fleming (1887—1982), Catherine Alexandria “Lally” Fleming 
(1894-1961), Mary Helen Fleming (1895-1997), Frances Willard Fleming 
(1898-2001) 


C.A.’s daughters were “the Fleming girls” to Ruth (Fleming) Dobie, who adored them. Living only five blocks 
from the Fleming home, Ruth could easily visit. Technically the girls were Ruth’s first cousins once removed 
(C.A. and Ruth were cousins). Born in 1882, Ruth was closest in age to Lillian. 

To Peg Fleming, they were “the aunts.” All were generous and exceedingly hospitable, very capable 
and with distinct personalities. “Lil, Fran and Helen,” as Kelly (Morrison) Galan, grandniece, fondly 
remembered, welcomed the younger ones at their home and cottage with many games, lots of music, and a 


wealth of sweets. !? 
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Lally was the first to take on the Fleming-Donald mantle for social work. Her niece Peg described “aunt 
Lal” as “the rebel.” She attended MacDonald College in Guelph and taught shorthand at Northern Business 
College—probably briefly in 1917. Her objective was social work, for which she attended the University 

of Toronto for its one-year certificate program (offered from 1915 to 1923). Her time in Toronto may 

have overlapped with her stint as a farmerette harvesting crops and taking on farm jobs. Ontario enlisted 
young women through the Farm Service Corps to help with food production. Hundreds of U of T women 
participated.! 

Lally may have started at St. Christopher House about 1920. Reuben Butchart, in his history of the 
Disciples in Canada, singled out Lally as “one of the outstanding social service workers of Canada.”'* St. 
Christopher was a “settlement house” where the social workers lived with the community. Its philosophy 
was to foster organization and fellowship— “to give a hand up rather than a hand out” to the poor and new 
immigrants. St. Christopher opened in 1912 at 67 Bellevue Place (now Wales Avenue, east of Bathurst near 
Western Hospital.)'” Lally served as director for about 14 years. In the 1932 Might’s City Directory, she was 
listed as “head worker.” 

She married Dr. Andrew Thomson (1893-1974) on 5 July 1933 at the family home on Ninth Street 
East. To include Maggie in the ceremony, they held the wedding in the hall on the second floor outside 
Maggie’s bedroom, with Helen playing the piano in the room below.'”° 

Andrew, born in Sullivan Township, south of Derby, in 1893, was the head of the Physics Division at the 
Headquarters of the Meteorological Services of Canada. A graduate in physics at the University of Toronto 
(1916) and Harvard (1917), he worked in the United States, Samoa, New Zealand and Europe. Following 
their marriage, Andrew went on to have a distinguished career in meteorology.'”” He was named an Officer of 
the British Empire (O.B.E.) in 1946 for his contribution to the war effort.!** Ellen, born in 1934, was their 
only child. 


Lillian, Helen and Frances did not marry— matrimonial prospects were hampered by the loss of young men 
to the war in Europe 1914-1918. Lillian and Frances taught kindergarten for many years in Owen Sound. 

As they lived at home, the main burden of looking after their mother fell on them. Lillian had housekeeping 
duties that kept her attentive to linen, china, and dust. Helen was the prime nurse until the stress became too 
much. In 1930 Helen joined Lally in Toronto, who arranged therapy for her and a job. Helen never returned 


"9 and the peacemaker in the family. 


to the home. Frances became Maggie’s chief support 
Helen was the “tiny one of the family,” very “chic,” and having “the temperament of an artist,” said Peg.'*° 
We learn from a border-crossing card in February 1944 that Helen was five feet tall with blue eyes and a 
fair complexion.'*' That year, she lived in Toronto at 12 Admiral Rd. and was en route to join her father in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, for two months. She was a social worker with the Children’s Aid Society, pursuing a 
similar course to Lally’s, who helped her get started. 

Helen was an accomplished pianist, having studied at the Toronto Conservatory of Music. She was often 
a soloist in concerts in Owen Sound and played the organ for more than one sibling’s wedding. Her brother 
George, of fine tenor voice, depended on her as his accompanist. Students came to the large music room at 
the family home at 566 Ninth Street East. In Toronto, she taught music at St. Christopher’s House. From 
Might City Directory for Toronto, we know that she was living at St. Christopher’s in 1934. There Helen 
may have been involved in the music school that in 1931 had over 100 students and supported a Settlement 
orchestra.'°* Peg remembered that, “She played every week for a gymnasium full of unemployed men who 
came for a ‘singalong.””'*’ These were the Depression years of the 1930s. Helen stayed in social work, moving 
to the Department of Public Welfare around 1936 and Children’s Aid in 1938. In her later years in Owen 
Sound, Helen was a director on the boards for the newspaper and the box plant. 
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Frances, the youngest, was exceedingly capable. She looked after her mother where others couldn't, 
enchanted children in her kindergarten classes, managed the household and the cottage, administered aspects 
of her father’s estate, played the organ in the Disciples Church, read Shakespeare avidly and attended plays, 
and generally spread cheer. These were the memories of Peg for her “aunt Fran.” Even when on vacation in 
Scotland (1936) with Cassie, Jessie (Jay) and Helen, Frances stepped forward to get things done. 


We hired a rowboat, and Jay and Frances rowed us up to Ellen’s Isle. We lost an oar, but Fran 
rescued it. [Catherine “Cassie” (Wright) Fleming]'* 


Frances sailed to Europe a second time in 1957 with Helen and Naomi to tour France and the UK. 
Lillian, at least, felt exalted in cathedrals. 

Never idle, Frances, in retirement, taught English to new Canadians at the YMCA.'” 

‘The sisters often visited Stuart and Cassie and family at their home at 4900 Lewiston Road in Niagara 
Falls, NY. Kelly (Morrison) Galan had these two photos of a restful summer’s day in the garden circa 1938. 


Left to right: Helen and Cassie (Wright) Fleming Left to right: Frances, Cassie (Wright), and Lillian 
Photos Courtesy of Kelly (Morrison) Galan 


The three sisters retired together in a brick house at 930 Fifth Avenue East for a few years, leaving it around 
1964 for the more beautiful and scenically situated home at 170 Fourth Street West near the Sydenham 
River. In later years they lived in Summit Place, where their cousins, Jessie and Margaret Trout, also resided. 
The three sisters slipped out of old age in the order of their births: Lillian on 31 July 1982 at age 95; Helen 
on 14 February 1997 at 101; and Frances on 10 March 2001 at 103. 


In Closing 


In his way, Christopher Alexander Fleming was a laird—not of a large property estate in the Scottish 
style but of a modern network of businesses. His achievements spanned education, finance, accounting, 
publishing, printing, farming —all arising from his astuteness and guided by his strong moral compass. 
He gave generously in time and money to the Church of the Disciples of Christ and supported many 
community organizations. His “lady,” Margaret Donald, had the resolve, intelligence, and heart to 
complement C.A. in his ambitions. Their family was extraordinary in its talents and accomplishments: 
Howard in shaping the Owen Sound Sun-Times, George in transforming RBW into a leading Canadian 
printing company and steering The Grey & Bruce Trust and Savings, Stuart in his meteoric career with 
Moore Corporation. While the sons advanced in finance and management, Lally and Helen entered the 
urgent field of social work, and Lillian and Frances taught children. A philanthropic thread runs through 
their life stories, as do high regard for music, education and the written word. 
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Family members retained pride in their Scottish roots and family legends. We thank them again for what 
they have preserved: C.A. for many articles, Stuart for his book collection and Springfield House, Stuart’s 
daughter Kay for her editing and compilations of papers, George’s daughter Peg for her memoirs and his 
son Kip for his history of the family enterprises. We also thank John Tinker, Kelly (Morrison) Galan, Sally 
McKay, and Kitty (McKay) Lewis for their review, photos, and edits. 
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CHAPTER 11.2 


Daughters of John Fleming 


Children of John Fleming (1830-1909) and Margaret Robertson (1829-1900) 
Christopher Alexander (C.A.) Mary Jane [McIntyre] Jessie Melissa [Brown] Annie Isabella [Murphy] 
1857-1945 1859-1943 1862-1950 1864-1964 
Victoria “Vickie” Rosina [Esplen] | John William James (J.J.) | Albert Edwin Charles (A.E.) | Thomas Alfred (T.A.) 
1866-1953 1869-1959 1871-1956 1874-1959 


Within seven years, 1859 to 1866, five girls were born to John and Margaret: Mary Jane, Melissa Jessie, Jessie 
Melissa, Annie Isabella, and Victoria Rosina. Melissa Jessie, born on 21 February 1861, died in infancy from 
an impure smallpox vaccine. Mary Jane, Melissa, Annie, and Vickie grew up on the Kilsyth farm, busy with 
tasks and attending the local school. They would all become accomplished needlewomen, instructed in the 
arts of sewing by their mother. They all spoke Scots Gaelic, and at least one, Annie, passed the language to 
her eldest daughter. The sisters were said to know each other so well they could finish each other’s sentences. 


Family Reunion 1937 — Left to Right: Annie Isabella [Murphy], Mary Jane 
[McIntyre], Victoria [Esplen], Melissa [Brown]. (Fleming Family Photos) 
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Mary Jane (Fleming) McIntyre (1859-1943) 


Mary Jane was the oldest girl, born in the log house on 21 February 1859. Nineteen years later, on 23 
December 1878, she married Archibald Luncas McIntyre at home at Ivy Hill Cottage. 

Archibald had been the teacher for the school year 1876-1877 at S.S. No. 3 Derby.' Mary and her 
siblings had walked to this school, just south of Kilsyth village on Concession Road 7. We might guess that 
there would be many opportunities for Annie and the teacher to meet. Archibald, who was nine years older 
than Mary Jane, was born in 1850 in Chinguacousey Township, Peel County. He was the sixth in a family of 
eleven children (1861 and 1871 Canada Census). His parents, Archibald McIntyre and Mary Ritchie, were 
born in Scotland and immigrated to Upper Canada separately—Mary in 1838 and Archibald likely around 
1840. They married on 3 February 1842 * and farmed in Chinguacousy Township, Peel County.’ 

Archibald (the younger) was teaching in Rosemont, a village in the township of Mono, Dufferin County, 
when he married and where he and Mary Jane made their first home. ‘Their first four children were born in 
the Rosemont area over the years 1879 to 1887. Melville Birnam, born in 1879, Margaret Ethel in 1884, and 
Annie Victoria in 1887, survived childhood. However, their second child, Mary Myrtle Melissa, died at six 
months (5 January 1883) of whooping cough, a respiratory infection that was nearly fatal for infants. In 1883 
pertussis took the lives of 123 children in Ontario, 94 of whom were under one year of age.* 

By 1891 the family had moved to a house in Owen Sound at 1342 Fourth Avenue West, close to schools 
and commerce and a great contrast to the sparsely populated Dufferin County. The population of Owen 
Sound had grown to 7,500; the town had four banks and many churches; its harbour was busy, rail traffic on 
the C.PR. line was heavy, and C.A.’s Northern Business College was prospering. Construction of the General 
& Marine Hospital had begun; it would open in 1893. Perhaps most important, Mary Jane could be close to 
her parents, siblings and cousins. She may have needed them in the next few difficult years, in which she first 
lost a daughter in 1892 to stillbirth and then twins in 1893. Archibald Fleming, their last child, was born on 
27 December 1897. 

Mary Jane likely found it easier in Owen Sound to return to the Church of the Disciples of Christ. The 
1911 Census shows her as a Disciple again after reporting as Presbyterian in the 1891 and 1901 Censuses. 

In Owen Sound, Archibald taught in a public school and for a couple of years at Northern Business 
College. He was later principal of the Listowel Business College (c. 1903-1910). A stroke led to his death on 
3 July 1912. The author of his obituary held in him great esteem. 


Besides being an active church and Sabbath School worker, Mr. McIntyre was also a strong 
temperance advocate and worker, and many a man today owes his respectable standing in 
the community and his success in life to the moral training he received both by precept and 
example when a boy attending the Public School under his tuition.’ 


Mary Jane continued to reside at the family home until her death from heart disease on 12 January 1943.° 
Through those years, she spent time with Queenie in Regina and Ethel in Listowel and some winters in 
Alliston with her sister Annie [Murphy]. The obituary, which her youngest son Archibald probably wrote, 
honoured her as follows: 


Devoted to her home and family, Mrs. McIntyre lived very quietly, but she was always 
interested in community affairs and during the Great War, and this [sic] was active in Red 
Cross and other work. Her sterling qualities of heart and mind won her many close friends, 
and her memory will remain the choice possession of all who knew her. She was a faithful 
member of the Disciples Church.’ 
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Children:Vignettes 


Table 1 Children of Mary Jane Fleming (1859-1943) and Archibald L. McIntyre (1850-1912) 


Children 


Born / Died 


Married 


Comments 


Melville Burnham 
(Melvil Birnham) 


B. 28 Aug.1879 
Mono Twp, Simcoe 
Co. ON 

D. 25 Jan. 1939 
Chicago, IL 


Martha “Mattie” 
McLaggan [1883- 
1945] m. 30 Aug. 
1904, Chicago, IL. 


Melville travelled with Roy Fleming to Scotland 

in 1900. In the years following, he became a 
mechanical engineer, worked in Moncton for a 
time, and immigrated to Chicago, IL. Here he met 
his wife Martha, who had been born near Elderslie, 
Bruce County and had emigrated to the U.S.A. in 
1898. 

Children: 

Melville Kenneth [1905-1967] 

John Stuart [1908-2] 


D. 7 Aug 1958 
Grimsby, ON 


m. 21 Nov. 1936 in 
Wyoming, Lambton 
Co. ON 


Mary Myrtle Melissa | B. 30 Jun. 1882, Died of whooping cough 
D. 5 Jan. 1883 
Mono, Dufferin Co. 
ON 
Margaret Ethel B. 30 Jan. 1884 Alfred Morden Alfred and Helen had one daughter, Alice Ann 
Mono, Dufferin Co. | Carthew [1882- [1924-1991] 
D. 24 Mar. 1917 1962] living 
Blyth, Huron Co. | in Moorefield, 
ON Wellington Co. m. 
21 Jun. 1911 in 
Owen Sound ON 
Alfred married 
Helen Beatrice 
Peterson, 10 Sep. 
1919 
Annie Victoria B. 24 May 1887 Stewart Young Stewart, born in Derby, was the son of a saw 
“Queenie” Rosemont, Dufferin | [1884-1967] m. miller. He became a civil engineer and surveyor 
Co. ON. 24 Dec. 1913, in Saskatchewan. As a civil servant, he worked in 
D. 13 August 1949 | Owen Sound. the Saskatchewan municipal affairs department's 
Regina, SK Lillian Fleming and | community planning branch. Queenie was an 
Melville McIntyre | active member of the United Church. 
were witnesses Children: 
Mary Fleming [1916-?] 
Eleanor Stewart [1916-?] 
Archibald Fleming B. 27 Dec 1897 Frances Ione Archibald enlisted in 1918 to join the Canadian 
“ALE” Owen Sound, ON. | Caldwell [1903- ] | Engineers as a sapper. He served with the 2™! Cdn 


Battalion in France from 26 Nov. 1918 to 20 

Apr. 1919 without injury, according to the CEF 
records. He was the country doctor for many years 
in Grimsby, ON 

Children: 

John Fleming [1942-2009] 

Susan [1942-] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and death notices. 
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Melville Burnham McIntyre (1879-1939) 

Melville’s attendance at the Owen Sound Collegiate received a special mention in his marriage 
announcement, seen in the clipping below. Unfortunately, we do not learn where he obtained his training 
in mechanical engineering. In 1903, he left for Chicago, met fellow émigré Martha McLaggan, who had 
come from Elderslie in Bruce County in 1898, and married her in 1904. The marriage announcement had a 
unique style: 


An unusually interesting matrimonial event took place at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Abel, 374 North 52nd Ave., Austin, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, on Tuesday, Aug. 30th, when 
the latter’s sister, Miss Mattie McLaggan, became the wife of Mr. Melville B. McIntyre. The 
bride’s parents reside in Chesley. The groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. McIntyre, 
Terrace St., and an old Collegiate Institute student.* 


Melville and Mattie had two children: Melville Kenneth and John Stuart. Melville died suddenly on 25 
January 1939 and Mattie on 1 July 1945. 


Margaret Ethel (McIntyre) Carthew (1884—1917) 

Ethel, born 30 January 1884, worked as a private nurse in Owen Sound in 1911, for which she earned the 
paltry amount of $300 a year.? On 21 June 1911, she married Alfred Morden Carthew, the branch manager 
of the Bank of Hamilton in Moorefield, Wellington County. The wedding announcement had some flair. 


A very pretty church wedding was solemnized on Wednesday forenoon at ten o'clock, 

when Miss Margaret Ethel McIntyre, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. McIntyre, 4th 
Avenue west, became the bride of Mr. Alfred Carthew, manager of the Moorefield branch 

of the Bank of Hamilton. The ceremony took place in the Disciples Church, Rev. W. J. 
Caman performing the ceremony. The couple advanced to the wedding march played by 
Miss Queenie McIntyre, sister of the bride. The bride was given away by her father. Mr. Will 
Carthew of Welland, brother of the groom, sang, “Oh Beloved, Tis Morn. After the wedding 
dejeuner held at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carthew took the one o'clock 
train for Detroit on a wedding tour which will include Mackinac in the itinerary.'° 


Mackinac Island was a popular tourist destination in the early 1900s with direct C.PR. steamship service 
from Owen Sound. Melville and Mattie had honeymooned there too. 

Branch managers had an itinerant life, as we see from the birth registrations of the three Carthew children: 
Mary Adeline in 1912 was born in Moorefield, Edward Morden in 1913 in Palmerston, and Melville 
Mcintyre in 1917, probably in Blyth and possibly on March 6. Ethel died of a paralytic stroke on 24 March 
1917, quite likely related to the pregnancy. Alfred soon remarried. 


Annie Victoria “Queenie” (McIntyre) Young (1887-1945) 
Annie Victoria—Queenie to her friends—was born on Queen Victoria’ birthday, 24 May 1887, in the year 
of the Queen’s Golden Jubilee. Of course, Annie would be named Queenie, though that pet name was often 
given to girls named Regina. Perhaps it was kismet that Queenie and her husband Stewart Young lived their 
married years in Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Stewart grew up in Derby Township. His father, John Young, was a lumberman running a saw operation. 
In 1911, when Queenie was teaching at Northern Business College, Stewart was employed as an engineer in 
a drafting department in Winnipeg. They married on 24 December 1913. By then, Stewart held a Bachelor 
of Applied Science (B.A.Sc.) degree from the School of Practical Science at the University of Toronto (1912) 
and lived in Regina. That year he began his work as a surveyor in the Department of Public Works. 
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“Queenie” is on the left with her bicycle. The other woman 
is not identified. c. 1904. (Fleming Family Photos) 


Their wedding notice was unusually descriptive in its report on the roles of family and friends. 


Married: A very charming reception was held on Wednesday afternoon immediately after the 
marriage, by Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Young, who welcomed a large number of callers who were 
pleased to congratulate the bride and groom. Receiving with the bride were her husband, and 
her bridesmaid Miss Lillian Fleming. Miss Ruth Fleming invited guests to the tea room. Mrs. 
McManus, of New Liskeard, an aunt of the groom, poured tea. Mrs. Melville McIntyre, of 
Chicago, cut the ices. Their assistants were Miss Crystal Trimming, Miss Lally Fleming, Miss 
Brown and Miss Annie Young.'! 


Twin girls—Mary Fleming and Eleanor Stewart—were born in 1916, date not known but likely early in 
the year. An item in the Leader Post reported that Mrs. A.L. McIntyre was returning to Owen Sound after 
spending the winter with her daughter Mrs. Stewart Young. Mother, daughter and babies would be travelling 
together.'? For the June 1921 Canada Census, the family was recorded twice: once in Owen Sound with 
Mary Jane and also at Leith on vacation. 

Stewart's dominant interest was in community planning. In 1924 he became director of the Town 
Planning Branch '° (later Community Planning) under the Department of Municipal Affairs and, during 
his career, influenced the development of legislation concerning community planning. He was also an 
active member of engineering institutes, the Saskatchewan Land Surveyors Association, and the United 
Church. After his retirement in 1951, he threw himself into research for the Regina Collegiate’s physical 
development.“ 

Anne died in hospital on 13 August. A short death notice recognized her as an “active member” of the 
United Church." Stewart's many contributions to the community were ultimately recognized in 1966 when 
the Province named a bay in Sulphide Lake in Northern Saskatchewan as “Stewart Young Bay.” He died on 
30 January 1967. 
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Archibald Fleming Mcintyre (1897-1958) 
Archibald was the youngest, born on 27 December 1897. A trim young man at age 20, he stood five foot 


eight and a half inches tall carrying 136 pounds; he was fair, with blue eyes and brown hair.'° In 1918 he 
was a student at the University of Toronto, where he enlisted in May 1918, at age 20. By September, he was 
deployed to France as a sapper with the Canadian Engineers and took part in the Battle of Valenciennes 

in Northern France.'” That battle was the last major offensive by the CEF and signified the defeat of the 
German army. Fortunately, the war ended soon after. Archibald was home by April 1919. 

Two border crossing cards suggest that he studied medicine in New York State (1921)'* and lived in 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania (1921 to 1934),'° a borough of coal, iron ore, and machine shops. In 1935 
he was in Ontario with a practice in Grimsby as a physician. Grimsby was a small, thriving town on Lake 
Ontario in the Niagara region, a fruit-growing hub and fishing port. Archibald married Frances Ione 
Caldwell in Wyoming, Lambton County. Her father, Lindsay David Caldwell, had been a music dealer in 
Lambeth County (west of London, ON.) and later realtor. 

Alexander and Frances settled in Grimsby, where he continued as the local doctor to his death in 1958. 
Their son, John Fleming McIntyre, born in 1942, became an exceptional athlete and a member of Canada’s 
Olympic rowing team in 1968.”° There was also a daughter Susan. Frances died in 1956, and Archibald two 
years later. 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHO? 


Jessie Melissa (Fleming) Brown (1862-1950) 


In the quaint naming practice of the time, John and 
Margaret named their next daughter the same as they 
had the baby who died from the smallpox vaccination 
on 25 April 1861—except with Melissa and Jessie 
reversed. The second Melissa was born on 23 April 
1862. In the 1881 Census, she wrote dressmaking as 
her profession, but farm work would have been her 
principal occupation. 

Melissa and Samuel Horton Brown married on 


18 December 1888 at Ivy Hill Cottage in the evening, [Rage =e — 

Rev. Lister of the Disciples Church, a family friend, Home'of Mc & Mes $1. Browns Con; 6 Eat 

presiding. half, Lot 12, Derby Township, 1951. Tweedsmuir 
Samuel, born on 28 November 1861, was the Collection, Grey Roots Historical Collection. 


third child of ten. His father, James Brown of Scottish 
ancestry, came to Canada West in 1847 from New York State and married Nancy Horton of Irish descent. 
They had a farm at Creamery Hill (Lot 12, Concession 2), Owen Sound.”! 

Samuel also took up farming, obtaining 100 acres in Lot 12, Concession 6 (east half) in September 1886 
for $2,500.** Melissa and Samuel would have been accustomed to rudimentary comforts from the pioneer 
days of their childhood. The farm Samuel bought was only partially cleared and without a house. Samuel 
erected a brick veneer house of a wood frame structure with a facade of a single layer of bricks that provided 
insulation, durability and lower maintenance. By living frugally, they were able to carry the mortgage. 
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In the earlier group photograph of John’s children in their senior years, Melissa’s expression is bright and 
pleasant, out-sparkling the others. 

Samuel died from arteriosclerosis at the age of 81 on 24 September 1943. Melissa continued to live in 
her son Erskine’s home and died on 7 May 1950. “A lady of kindly disposition and great talent, she was well 
known in her younger years for her musical accomplishments.” Helen Fleming, her niece, played a selection 
of Melissa’s favourite hymns. Children, siblings and cousins, some travelling great distances, attended her 
funeral on 10 May.”? 

In the earlier group photograph of John’s children in their senior years, Melissa’s expression is bright and 
pleasant, out-sparkling the others. 

Samuel died from arteriosclerosis at the age of 81 on 24 September 1943. Melissa continued to live in 
her son Erskine’s home and died on 7 May 1950. “A lady of kindly disposition and great talent, she was well 
known in her younger years for her musical accomplishments.” Helen Fleming, her niece, played a selection 
of Melissa’s favourite hymns. Children, siblings and cousins, some travelling great distances, attended her 
funeral on 10 May.?? 


Children: Vignettes 

Melissa and Samuel had six children beginning with the twins Cecelia and Myrtle in 1889. Little Cecelia died 
in infancy (14 July 1891) from the dreaded whooping cough. Myrtle made nursing her life-long vocation. 
Erskine took over the dairy farm, and Albert had a career in teaching. Marguerite and Mary taught until they 
married. 


Table 2 Children of Jessie Melissa Fleming (1862-1950) and Samuel Horton Brown (1861-1943) 


Albert Fleming 


D. 15 Jan. 1981 
Thornbury, Grey 
Co. 


B. 11 Nov. 1896 
Derby Twp. 

D. 25 Jun. 1968 
Brampton, ON 


1940] Derby Twp. 
m. 24 Jan. 1917 
Jean Louise 
Malcomson [1907- 
1966] Barrie, ON. 
m. 5 June 1948 
Doris Leone 
Edwards [1898- 
1968]. m. 29 Jul 
1930 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Cecelia Zita B. 22 Jul. 1889 Twin to Myrtle. Died of whooping cough. 
D. 14 Jul. 1891 
Derby Twp. 

Myrtle Melissa B. 22 Jul. 1889 She served as a Nursing Sister in Canadian Army 
Derby Twp. Medical Care in England and France from 1917 to 
D. 1979, probably 1919. In Toronto, she was a nurse at the Christie 
Toronto, ON Street Hospital. 

James Erskine Horton |B. 17 Mar 1892 Mary Helen Took over the family farm at Lot 12 Concession 
Derby Twp. Henderson [1891- | 6 and expanded the dairy farming. He retired 


in 1959 to Thornbury and applied his skills and 
knowledge of farm life to wood carvings. 
Children: 

Orlo Melissa [Nielson] [1917-2006] 

Gordon Fleming [1919-2005] 

Norman Henderson [1921-2007] 

Albert fought in WWI in Northern France in the 
latter part of 1918. He resumed teaching on his 
return and ultimately settled with his wife and 
family in Owen Sound. 

Children: Mary, Stuart, Elaine 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Annie Marguerite B. 8. Noy. 1898, James Leander Marguerite taught elementary school. She and 
Robertson “Greta” Derby Twp. ON Wickwire [1902- James moved to Halifax after they married. 
D. 13 Nov. 2001, 1992]. m. 13 Sep 
Halifax, NS 1930, Owen Sound. | Children: Helen, Nancy Fraser 
ON 
Mary Wilda B. 31 Mar. 1902, Hugh Thomas Mary attended Normal School in 1921 and 
Derby Twp. Monro [1901-1971] | probably taught until she married. They farmed 
D. 20 Sep. 1990, Thorold. m. 26 Aug. | near Thorold in Welland County. 
Thorold, ON 1925, Owen Sound, | Children: Melissa unknown if others 
ON 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Myrtle Melissa Brown (1889-1979) 

Myrtle graduated from the nursing program at the General and Marine Hospital in Owen Sound in 1914. 
She was a petite woman, 5 feet 3 inches tall and weighing 116 pounds when she enlisted with the Canadian 
Army Medical Corps (CAMC) on 24 March 1917. Myrtle was one of thirty-one nursing sisters from Grey 
County. She began her service in England one month later at the Ontario Military Hospital at Orpington, 
Kent. Well-equipped and supplied, the Ontario Military Hospital was considered “one of the most advanced 
military hospitals in the world.”*4 On 21 September 1917, Myrtle was transferred overseas to the No. 3 
Canadian Hospital at Bourgogne, France. This hospital had begun as a tent city in June 1915 and moved to 
“a partly-destroyed Jesuit College at Boulogne-Sur-Mer.” Conditions would not have been comfortable. 

Health problems described as “debility” sent her back to England to hospitals in Basingstoke and Buxton, 
where she spent three months, from 5 October 1917 to 9 January 1918. She may have been posted to the 
CAMC hospital at Shorncliffe, England and possibly Orpington again until she was “struck from service” on 
8 August 1919.” 

On Myrtle’s return, she nursed at Christie Street Hospital in Toronto. It had several name changes. The 
Toronto Military Orthopaedic Hospital, located on Christie between Dupont and Davenport, opened in 
1919 for veterans of World War One and the Boer War. In 1936 it was renamed the Christie Street Veterans’ 
Hospital. The 1940 Voters’ List shows Myrtle Brown, “graduate nurse,” at the Christie St. Military Hospital, 
Toronto. Work had begun that year on building the new Sunnybrook Military Hospital on Bayview Avenue. 
In June 1948, Prime Minister Mackenzie King officially opened the 1,200-bed facility. Myrtle was 59 that 
year. Perhaps she transferred to Sunnybrook with other staff. Unfortunately, we lose track of her until the 
headstone in Owen Sound’s Greenwood Cemetery, showing 1979 as the year of death. Myrtle was buried 


with her parents. 


James Erskine Horton Brown (1892-1981) 
Erskine, the first son, born 17 March 1892, became a dairy 
farmer on the family farm at Lot 12, Concession 6 and 
developed a fine herd of Holsteins. He married a local girl, 
Mary Helen Henderson, aka “Nellie,” a teacher at S.S. 

No. 3, who soon bore three children: Orlo Melissa in 1917, 
Gordon Fleming in 1919, and Norman Henderson in 1921. 
After Nellie died in 1950, Erskine married Jean Malcomson 


Wood carving by Erskine Brown. 
Courtesy of Grey Roots Museum & 
Archives collection, Owen Sound 
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from Simcoe, Ontario. At his retirement in 1959, they moved to Thornbury, a village in Collingwood 
Township east of Owen Sound at Nottawasaga Bay. 

From an early age, Erskine would lovingly carve wood figures. In retirement in the 1960s and 1970s, he 
devoted himself to folk art, shaping farm animals, early wagons and farming equipment. Erskine’s figures are 
so precisely executed that the wagon seat is mounted on a metal spring and leather strips simulate harnesses.”° 
His folk art has received wide respect with pieces held in the Canadian Museum of History and at Grey 
Roots Museum and is reproduced in various books on folk art such as The Canadian Centre for Folk Culture 
Studies. From The Heart: Folk Art in Canada (McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 1983) and Kobayashi/Bird, A 
Compendium of Canadian Folk Artists (1985). 


Albert Fleming Brown (1896-1968) 

Albert was a fit young man when he was drafted into the army on 19 October 1917 in North Cobalt, near 
Haileybury in the District of Temiskaming, Northern Ontario. The area around Cobalt was fabled for the 
veins of silver discovered in 1903 by workers laying the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway line. 
Was Albert in North Cobalt to work in the mines or teach? According to the Attestation Form, he was still a 
farmer.” 

Albert officially enlisted in Toronto with the CEF as a private in the infantry. He was 21 years old (born 
on 11 November 1896), five feet, seven inches tall, of slight build, with blue eyes and a fair complexion. 

He served with the 75th Battalion (part of the 11" Infantry Brigade) for seven months in Northern France 
during the Hundred Days Offensive (8 August to 11 November 1918).* The 75" suffered heavy casualties 
in the successful assault on the Germans at the Drocourt-Quéant Line near Vimy, but Albert came home 
uninjured.” 

He returned to Northern Ontario to teach in Porcupine, the “Golden City.” He was here in 1921%° when 
Porcupine and nearby Timmins were in the midst of a gold rush running from 1909 to 1929. 

When he married Doris Leone Edwards from Chatham, Ontario, on 29 July 1930, they were both 
teachers—Albert in Oshawa and Doris in Chatham.*’ Albert qualified to become a high school teacher and 
later a public school inspector. After stays in Haliburton and Picton, the family moved to Owen Sound,** 
where Albert was a school inspector according to the 1958 Voters’ List. An obituary in the Ottawa Citizen 


Annie Marguerite Robertson (Brown) Wickwire “Greta” or “Brownie” (1898—2001) 
Marguerite, like Albert, taught in remote parts of Ontario. Born on 8 November 1898, she was almost 
exactly two years younger than Albert. They may have both taken their teacher training in the Normal School 
in North Bay around 1918 or 1919.” The school required prospective students to teach for three years in the 
North. According to the 1921 Canada Census, Marguerite taught elementary school in Port Arthur for two 
years and was a lodger in a house with five other young women fellow-teachers. She also did a stint in the 
sub-arctic region of Cochrane, northeast of Timmins. 

Lillian Deans, born in 1899 and likely a classmate of Marguerite’s, was another Owen Sound girl who 
responded to the call for teachers. She described the North graphically as a “very primitive country with 
outhouses” and where the roads had “live bears.” “Nobody knows how cold it was ... It was always frozen.” 
“When I was teaching school at that Widdifield place [North Bay], you went to school on snowshoes.”*° 
Marguerite likely had similar experiences. 

Marguerite’s annual salary in 1921 was $965, relatively rewarding compared to other female occupations 
but less than that of male colleagues.*” Her brother Albert made $1,200 in a school in Porcupine, 


Temiskaming.*® 
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Marguerite married James Leander Wickwire from Kentville, Nova Scotia, in Owen Sound on 10 
September 1930. James was an engineer, a graduate of McGill University (Science ’24), working in Kentville. 
They later made their home in Halifax, where they raised their two daughters. James died in 1992, and 
Marguerite on 13 November 2001 at the age of 103. The author of the obituary—perhaps a daughter— 
proudly wrote that Marguerite “[W]as a descendant of two of the earliest pioneer families in Ontario's Derby 
Township.” 


Mary Wilda (Brown) Monro (1902-1990) 


Mary, born 31 March 1902 and four years younger than Marguerite, was almost her twin in appearance— 
as we know from the photograph of the 1927 Fleming Reunion. Mary also became an elementary school 
teacher. According to the 1921 Census, she was a student in a Normal school, either Owen Sound or 
Toronto. On 26 August 1925, she married Hugh Thomas Monro, a merchant in Thorold, Welland County. 
Hugh left his job, probably at his father’s flour and seed business,*° and became a farmer. We know nothing 
of their lives and know of only one daughter, Melissa. He died on 12 January 1971 and Mary on 20 
September 1991. 


000OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Annie Isabella (Fleming) Murphy (1864—1964) 


Inquisitive, considerate, enduring, Annie (or Annie Bell), like her sisters, was small in stature—perhaps five 
feet, two inches — and big in personality. “You would have loved her,” exclaimed her great-grandson David 
Bowen, who was often in her company when he was a young boy. “It was an open and busy house,” he said. 
Annie would insist that visitors leave politics and religion at the door. She may have had many occasions to 
stand firm given that she, a Scot and a Disciple, had married an Irish Ulsterman of the Church of England. 

Annie met Joseph Murphy on visits with her sister Mary Jane (Fleming) McIntyre in Rosemont, where 
Archibald was teaching. 


In 1881 more than 50 percent of the population of Simcoe County had Irish ancestry. Protestants from 
Ulster formed sizable settlements in Mono, Mulmur, Tosorontio, and several other townships in south 
Simcoe County. It is believed that Joseph’s grandfather, Andrew Murphy emigrated with his wife Phoebe 
Agnes (Arthur) and their four children (Edward, Robert, Eliza Jane, and 
Andrew) to Upper Canada in 1831 from Draperstown, Ballynascreen, 
County Derry.“' In the 1840s, the family settled in the southern part of 
Tosorontio Township. Andrew and his son Robert took land in Concession 
2, near the village of Rosemont. Robert obtained 100 acres on Lot 3, 
Concession 2 in 1845.“ He also owned a part lot of 80 acres in Concession 
5 (Lot 4) bought from the Crown in 1842.7 When Robert died in 1875 
his farm passed to his youngest son Arthur. Joseph bought the farm from 
Arthur for $6,000 in 1890 so that Arthur could attend medical school in 
Toronto. 

On 1 February 1888, Annie and Joseph were married by Rey. Lister of 
the Disciples church at Ivy Hill Cottage, with witnesses Melissa Brown, 


Annie’s sister, and Arthur L. Murphy, Joseph’s younger brother. Joseph’s 


wedding gift to his new wife was a horse and carriage. By David Bowen's == 
account, Annie’s daughter Roselyn said, perhaps teasingly, that Annie Joseph and Annie (Fleming) 


entered the marriage on condition that she receive a new buggy and a Murphy. c.1900 Courtesy of 
Rob Murphy 


horse every few years. 
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Annie was accustomed to large families—the number of Murphys would not have daunted her. Having 
grown up in a log cabin and raised with practical Scottish ways, she was prepared for the relentlessly 
demanding life as a farmer’s wife in the 1890s. 

In 1891 she did have a domestic helper in Elizabeth Cummings, a 13-year old from a fatherless family 
in Toronto whom Annie and Joseph were helping.** There was much to do in those years. Roselyn was born 
in 1890 and Gladstone in 1892. Bernice arrived in September 1901. The 1901 Canada Census tells us they 
lived in a ten-room house and had two barns.” 

People needed to be quick-witted on a farm. One story tells of Annie stitching up her brother-in-law 
Arthur’s hand. Arthur had been butchering a pig when the handle of his knife broke and the blade cut into 
his hand. Annie used a hemming stitch to close the wound, the advantage being that the suture could be 
easily pulled out. As the family story goes, Arthur, attending medical school in Toronto in the early 1890s, 
had an opportunity to tell Dr. William Osler, the Canadian physician of great fame, about the stitch. Arthur 
arranged for Annie to demonstrate to Dr. Osler the stitch on a pork belly.*° 

Annie was always in close contact with her family in Owen Sound. Summers included visits to the 
Fleming cottages in Leith. One summer (c. 1904) Annie had an opportunity to take an “art lesson” from 
Tom Thomson. Her painting of a still life of flowers done on glass, as touched up by Tom, is a family 
heirloom.” 


Alliston 

Around 1920, Annie and Joseph moved to Alliston, a town of about 1,300 on the Boyne River in Tecumseth 
Township east of Tosorontio. A fire had nearly obliterated Alliston in 1891, consuming 30 acres of the 
downtown area in flames. It took the town several years to rebuild. 

The house they purchased was at the west end of the main street, Victoria. The builder took pains to 
enhance his residence. Located at 142 Victoria Street West, the two-story brick house has an Edwardian air 
of lightness and balance. A distinctive, arched-front door opens to an enclosed entranceway. Upper and lower 
runs of windows at the front let in light to the front parlour. Each had a horizontal stained glass window 
panel stretching the width of the bank. A dormer on the roof in the centre repeated the arched motif. The 
1921 Census shows that nine rooms were in use. 

In Alliston, they could enjoy greater comfort and many more conveniences. One was ready access to 
trains. The Canadian National connected Alliston, from the Beeton station to the south, with Collingwood 
on Georgian Bay. The Canadian Pacific Railway established a station in Alliston in 1906, in the east end of 
the town on the line from Toronto and connecting ultimately with the transcontinental. 

After the 1891 fire, the town council installed a complete waterworks system to prevent disasters in the 
future. It also added a chlorination plant in the pump house after an outbreak of typhoid. Furthermore, in 
1918, this progressive town began to receive electrical service from the Ontario Hydro Commission. 

Early in their residence in Alliston, Annie was approached by a poor woman seeking help for her sick 
child. Annie took mother and child to the doctor on Victoria Street. She learned that the distraught mother 
was a recent Irish immigrant, indentured to work at a local knitting mill in appalling conditions. The mill 
made wool blankets for the Eaton Company. Annie and Joseph, as David Bowen remembered, got involved. 
Joseph took a train to Toronto to report the factory conditions to Sir John Eaton and Lady Eaton (Flora 
McCrea) and brought the Eatons back to see themselves. The Eatons, to their credit, took responsibility for 
all the indentured labourers the knitting mill had brought from Ireland and found them better jobs.“ 

During her later years away from the demands of the farm, Annie became an active member of the 
Anglican Church and the Alliston Women’s Institute formed in 1914. As the years went on, Mrs. Joe Murphy 
appears in the minutes as a hostess for meetings and work with the Red Cross. In 1954 the W.I. members 
presented her a 30-year pin on her 90" birthday. 
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Anglican Church 
The Murphy families were staunch Anglicans and bred-in-the-bone conservatives. Two sons of Andrew 
Murphy, Joseph’s uncle, became ministers in the Church of England: Arthur (1856-1949) and Robert John 
(1864-1947). 

When the St. Andrew’s Anglican Church in Alliston decided in 1926 to mark its 50th anniversary with 
a new building, Joseph joined the building committee. The design would be for an old English Village 
Church.” The committee completed the construction in an astonishingly short seven months between March 
and October 1927.*! The new St. Andrew’s was larger, its exterior faced in stone and stucco, and the stone 
bell tower distinctive for its slimness and arched top. The design was an elegant departure from traditional 
Gothic churches and the earlier St. Andrew’s with a spire. Joseph was involved in selecting the bell from a 
foundry in Toronto. 


When St. Andrew’s went to get a bell, my GGfather rented a buckboard .... Half a block 
from the outlet where youd purchase a bell, eight men waited. Four men listened to various 
bells and chose the one they wanted. It was the first shipped without a bell tuner who 

took 3-4 weeks to get their bell sounding like what they had originally purchased. [David 


Bowen] 


Passings 

Joseph transferred the farm at Lot 3, Concession 2, to his son Gladstone in 1919. Although retired, Joseph 
continued to be involved with the farm. In 1921 Gladstone was living in the stone house with his family.” 
There is a slight reminiscence about the farm in their daughter Gene’s obituary (born in 1926). 


Gene and her brother Ken shared the chores of milking the cows and feeding the pigs and 
sheep. While farm life can seem idyllic, it was a difficult life. Gene held no romantic notions 
about it nor the charming stone farmhouse she shared with her family, which was frigidly 
cold in the winter. 


Joseph was at the farm baling hay with Gladstone in early September 1928. They may have been 
using a stationary baler to compress the hay into blocks. A lever or some protuberance hit Joseph’s leg 
that caused a dangerous blood clot to form and infection to set in. Treatment by the doctor in Alliston 
led to complications, and according to the death certificate, Joseph died of “apoplexy”— a stroke—on 14 
September 1928.” 

Annie, then in her sixties, lived many more healthy and active years. She continued to look remarkably 
young—attributed by her great-grandson to a concoction that she and her sisters brewed from belladonna 
(deadly nightshade). Despite the plant’s toxic qualities, the sisters used the lotion to counter wrinkles.*° Annie 
died on 4 January 1964 in her hundredth year. 


Children: Vignettes 

The three children stayed in south Simcoe: Roselyn as a farmer with her husband, Gladstone on the family 
farm, and Bernice with Marshall Downey holding to the town life of Alliston. Bernice and Marshall came to 
live with Annie in her later years. 
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Table 3 Children of Annie Isabella Fleming (1864-1964) and Joseph Murphy (1862-1928) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Roselyn Andanne B. 13 May 1890 James Herbert Rose | James had the Rose family farm in Adjala Twp, 
Margaret Tosorontio, Simcoe | [1880-1974] m.4 | West half Lot 31, Concession 6, 
Co. Jun. 1913, probably | Children: 
D. 9 Jun. 1962 in Rosemont, ON Douglas Fleming [1915-1988] 
Gladstone Robert B. 8 Nov. 1892 Ethel Beatrice Ethel was a nurse living in Tosorontio when 
Tosorontio, Simcoe | Halbert [1891- she married. Gladstone took over the farm on 
D. 8 Mar. 1971 1980] m. 3 Jun. Concession 2 Lot 3 East , selling it in 1951. He 
Largo, FL 1919 and Ethel wintered in Florida for 14 years until his 
death. 
Children: 
Kenneth Stuart [1921-1982] Dundalk 
Dorothy Gene [Latreille] [1926-2018] 
Elizabeth Bernice B. 18 Sep. 1901 William Marshall Bernice had been a stenographer before marriage 
Tosorontio, Simcoe | Downey [1898- and was later active in the Women’s Institute. 
D. 24 Aug 1978 1976] m. 14 Jun. Marshall enlisted in the CEF in 1915 at age 17 
Alliston, Simcoe, 1923. Alliston and served in France until severely injured in 
Co. September 1918. 
Children: 
Donald Ross [1924-2021] 
Marybelle Bernice [Bowen] [1925-1989] 
Joseph Marshall [1929-2019] 
Roseanne Elizabeth [Beyers] [1933-2018] 
Joseph Stuart B. and D. 10 Aug. 
1909, Tosorontio 
Twp. 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and obituaries 


Roselyn Andanne Margaret (Murphy) Rose (1890-1962) 


Roselyn, of whom her great-nephew said that “her laughter was like peels of bells,” married James Herbert 


Rose in 1913. He was of Scottish descent: his grandfather James Ross had immigrated to Upper Canada 


from Ross-shire, Scotland. James worked with his father, John, in Adjala Township. Their farm was at the 


north end of Concession 6 (Lot 31, West 2), conveniently located near the road (now Hwy 89) into Alliston. 


Their son Douglas Fleming (born in 1915) took over the farm. 


Gladstone Robert Murphy (1891-1971) 


Gladstone married Ethel Halbert, also of Irish ancestry, in 1919. Ethel, when she married, was a nurse living 


with her parents on a farm in Tosorontio. Gladstone took legal ownership of Concession 2, Lot 3 in 1919 


through a transfer from Joseph and assumed management of the farms when his father retired. In 1951 


Gladstone sold his farm and his mother’s interest in Concession 5, Lot 4. After Annie died, he and Ethel 


wintered as snowbirds for 15 years in Largo on the Gulf of Mexico side of Florida. Their son Ken farmed near 


Dundalk in Grey County, marrying and raising a family. Daughter Gene had a 35-year career in teaching. 
While teaching in Copper Cliff, she met Ted Latreille, whom she married in 1954. After Ted retired, they 
moved to Thornbury,”” drawn perhaps by Gene’s family roots in Grey County. 


Elizabeth Bernice (Murphy) Downey (1901-1978) 


In 1920 their daughter Bernice moved with Annie and Joseph from the farm to Alliston. She was working as 
a stenographer in a law office.*® On 14 June 1923, she married the dashing William Marshall Downey in a 
ceremony at the house. Marshall, at that time, owned a clothing store in Alliston. A wedding picture shows 
an attractive couple: Bernice, slight, of medium stature, with a frank and steady gaze, and Marshall, tall at 
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five feet eight inches, thin, blue-eyed and fair-haired.” 

Marshall also had Irish ancestry. His grandfather William Downey left County Leitrim in Ulster in 1845 
to farm in Essa Township, east of Tosorontio.® Marshall was born on that farm on 4 July 1870. 

Marshall had barely survived WWI. Underage by one year, he joined the 95" Battalion in 1915 and was 
with the 3rd Canadian Infantry Battalion at Vimy in April 1917. Swift afoot, he was a runner for carrying 
messages and, as he told his grandchildren, a “scrounger’—a person who procured supplies when others 
couldn't. He had the added advantage of being fluent in French. On 16 September 1918,°' as the battalion 
prepared for the assault on Canal du Nord and Cambrai, Marshall was blasted by an exploding aerial bomb. 
His injuries were recorded as severe concussion and trauma, respiratory problems, and chest pains. The army’s 
Medical History form gives a more harrowing story: 


Wounded Sept 15, 1918, being buried by shell explosion and unconscious until after he was 
dug out. Bled from nose, throat and ears for 3 or 4 days following injury but doesn’t know if 
any was coughed up from lungs. Pain in chest has been present since.“ 


Marshall was hospitalized for about four months and discharged in February 1919. He returned a man 
in great pain and needing medical care. To rebuild his strength, he cut firewood on the Murphy farm. 

During the war, Bernice worked on local farms for the summer of 1918 as a farmerette in the government 
program to fill in for the men overseas. Her community spirit was later expressed in her activities for the 
Women’s Institute, serving as president for 1951-52, being on a nominating committee, and teaching sewing 
to young girls. 

As Canada prepared for WWII, the influx of military personnel to Camp Borden in the northern part 
of Tosorontio put accommodation in Alliston at a premium. Bernice and Marshall joined Annie in the big 
house. In later years Marshall developed a magnificent rose garden of 120 plants on the property. 

During the war, Marshall was responsible for the quality inspection of clothing and boots for the troops. 
In this task, he employed sampling inspection techniques to advance productivity. With the Department 
of Defence, he was in charge of some joint projects among the allies. One of these projects may have been 
the development of a humvee-like military vehicle. His work in Ottawa necessitated renting an apartment. 
Sometimes family would visit, and on one visit (as remembered by David Bowen), Annie sat for a portrait by 
the eminent photographer Yousef Karsh. 

They had two daughters and two sons in the years 1924 to 1933. Marshall died in 1976 at age 78, and 
Bernice two years later, aged 76. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Victoria “Vickie” Rosina (Fleming) Esplen (1866—1953) 


Victoria, born on 23 December 1866, was the youngest of the girls. To many, she was “Vickie”. She married 
a farmer from nearby Arran Township in Bruce County, John Herriot Esplen, on 14 March 1894. Victoria's 
brother John J. Fleming of Kilsyth and John’s younger sister Mary Agnes Esplen were witnesses. 

John’s grandfather Alexander Esplen and his wife Jane left Scotland in 1833 to settle in Dummer 
Township, Peterborough County, with their first three sons. The family grew to eight sons, and Alexander 
could see there wouldn't be farms for all. In 1852, new land, still solid bush, became available in Arran 
Township, Bruce County, at ten shillings an acre. Alexander immediately filed for lots and moved. William, 
son number five, bought 200 acres from the Crown in 1861 in Concession 4, Lots 4 and 5.°” Judging from 
the engraved etching in the 1880 I/lustrated Atlas, he must have prospered. There were two barns, a two- 
storey house, pasture areas, and two carriages.°* The Esplen farms were south of the post road that connected 
the hamlet of Burgoyne to Tara and Kilsyth in Derby Township and further east to Owen Sound. 
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Victoria and John began married life in 
Arran, probably on William’s farm. Hazel 
Fleming was born on 24 November 1894 in 
Burgoyne, and Pearl Victoria, in Paisley, a 
few miles away, on 1 July 1897.° From that 


=e sl 


ap: 


point forward, we have to piece together their 
movements through their short obituaries and 
a couple of directories. 

In 1901 they were in Stratford where John 
may have managed the Anchor Wire Fence 
Fas : jee) §~=Company, as noted in his obituary. The 1905 
Beep Se ees oe core ne ese oe Snee See §=6Vernons directory lists Esplen, Frame and 


Wm Esplen Farm, Arran, Bruce County. Source: 1880 Illustrated Co.,” which might have been his company. 
Historical Atlas of Counties Grey & Bruce Ont. However, in 1906 he bought 100 acres in 


Arran Township, Concession 6, Lot 4, to 
return to his farming roots. They sold in February 1913.”' The next move was into Owen Sound, where he 
was a partner in Creeper and Griffin Hardware store and perhaps manager at the Canadian Oil Company.” 
‘They lived in a two-storey red brick house at 514 Eighth Street “A” East, within a very short walking distance 
from C.A.’s home at 566 Ninth Street East. Perhaps John and C.A. talked about John’s next endeavour—fur 
farming. 

In 1921, John had a farm outside Owen Sound near Springmount. They may have named their home 
Ferncliffe. It was here that Hazel Fleming wed Edward Macdonald Creighton of Owen Sound. As described 
in the wedding notice, every woman was wonderfully frocked. Guests gathered in the drawing-room for the 
wedding ceremony and repaired to the dining room for the wedding breakfast. 


After the ceremony, congratulations etc. all adjourned to the dining room where the wedding 
breakfast was served at prettily arranged tables having pale pink roses for decoration, while 
the bride’s table was done with sweet heart roses and lily of the valley.” 


Raising fur-bearing animals was gaining popularity due to rising prices for fur and greater knowledge 
about “scientific” breeding methods. Ontario in 1922 had 128 fur farms, mostly fox, an increase of about 
36% over the year before.”4 After World War II, mink became the fur in demand. For several years John and 
C.A. Fleming were partners in raising fox and mink. In the 1936 List of Companies, Firm and Individuals 
Engaged in Fur Farming in Canada, C.A. Fleming was one of eleven firms or individuals in Owen Sound— 
John H. Esplen was not.”” However, John was on the list for 1939.’° Those were the peak years. Demand for 
farmed fur became unstable due to competition from wild fur trapping and the inferior quality of pelts from 
the farms. Profitability dropped, and many farms closed in the 1940s.” 

John’s heart attack in 1951 forced him to sell the farm, and they retired to Listowel, where Hazel now 
lived. Though reportedly in excellent health, Vickie died suddenly at home of a cerebral hemorrhage on 7 
January 1953. 


Mts. Esplen made many friends in this city who will mourn her loss. She took great pleasure 
from her flower garden and was devoted to her home and family. An active member of 
Knox Church, she was interested in the work of the W.M.A., of which she was an honorary 
member at the time of her death.” 


John died on 24 August 1957. 
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Children: Vignettes 


Table 4 Children of Victoria Rosina Fleming (1866-1953) and John Herriot Esplen (1869-1957) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 


Mary Hazel Fleming | B. 24 Nov. 1894, Edward Macdonald | Edward was a druggist in Owen Sound in 1891 


Arran, Bruce Co. Creighton [1896- _| before enlisting with the CEF in 1916. They 


D. unknown 1979] m. 8 Jun moved to Listowel after they married. 
1921, Esplen Farm, | Children: 
Springmount Ruth Victoria Creighton [Green] [1924-1963] 
Pearl Victoria B. 1 Jul 1897, James Victor Hunt | In 1963 they lived in Owen Sound, where Pearl 
Paisley, Bruce Co.. | [1891-1967] m. 9 was a “chief clerk” and Victor was a C.N.R. travel 
D. 1995 Jul 1924 in Owen __|agent according to the Canada’s Voters List 1963. 
Sound, Unknown if they had any children 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Closing 


The Fleming sisters were feisty ladies. David Bowen, who knew them through his great-grandmother, 


described them as “strong, idealistic, and political.” They were hardy as well, all living into their eighties and 


Annie almost to one hundred. All were born before Confederation in the one-storey log cabin John had built. 


They lived through two world wars, one pandemic, and three economic depressions (1913-14, 1920-21, 


1930-33). Three experienced firsthand the shift from farm life to town living—only Melissa stayed on the 


farm. 


Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; BMD = Birth, Marriages, Deaths; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Branch, 
Ontario Genealogical Society; LAC = Library and Archives Canada 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Internet Archive (archive.org), Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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CHAPTER I1.3 


Sons of John Fleming 


Children of John Fleming (1830-1909) and Margaret Robertson (1829-1900) 


Christopher Alexander Mary Jane [McIntyre] Jessie Melissa [Brown] Annie Isabella [Murphy] 
“CLA.” 1857-1945 1859-1943 1862-1950 1864-1964 
Victoria “Vickie” Rosina [Esplen] John William James Albert Edwin Charles ‘Thomas Alfred 


1866-1953 


“J.J” 1869-1959 


“A.E.” 1871-1956 


“TA.” 1874-1959 


The brothers abbreviated their given names to two initials. Among the Flemings, these initialisms were 
unique to John’s sons. C.A. was the eldest, an educator and a publisher. J.J. and A.E. farmed, and TA. 
entered the church. We see them in this photograph dressed formally in suits and vests except for T.A., who 
had come up from Cleveland, attired in causal light pants and a V-neck sweater. They were getting older. 
C.A. was 78, and his younger brothers were in their sixties. 


Reunion 1937: From Left to Right: Christopher Alexander “C.A.,” 
John James “J.J.,” Albert Edwin “A.E.,” and Thomas Alfred “T.A.” 
(Fleming Family Photos) 
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John William James Fleming “J.J.” (1869-1959) 


In the 1937 photograph of the four brothers, J.J. is the short man with a broad grin, looking affable and 
very good-humoured. Agreeable was how he was remembered in his obituary: “Of a quiet disposition, 
Mr. Fleming was kind and thoughtful of others and made himself felt in any cause for the good of the 
community in which he lived.” 

J.J. was born on 25 January 1869. By 1901 he had assumed responsibility from his father for the family 
farm on Lot 10, Concession 6. Three years earlier, on 2 March 1898, John and Margaret gave J.J. the deed 
to 49% acres of the farm for the following unusual terms: “Witnesseth that in consideration of natural love 
and affection of services rendered and the sum of one dollar of lawful money of Canada ...,” subject to the 
payment of “half the premium on policy no. 8189 in the Confederation Life Insurance Association.” They 
agreed to establish a lane 33 feet wide between their properties, with each party contributing half the land 
and half the cost for joint use.! 

On 2 June 1898, J.J. and Mabel Blanch Ewing (1871-1954) married in Rosemont in Mulmur 
Township, Dufferin County. Mabel’s parents, John Ewing and Jane Jenkins, were of Irish descent and farmed 
in the Mulmur area. J.J. and Mabel likely met through the Murphys who lived in Dufferin and South Simcoe 
counties—perhaps Lila Murphy, who married A.E., or Joseph Murphy, Annie’s husband. 

Ivy Hill Cottage would have been large enough to accommodate John and Margaret and the newly 
married couple. Margaret died in 1900 and John in 1909, at which time J.J. received the other 50 acres. 

Ten years later (1919), he sold the farm to Peter Witherspoon for the remarkably good price of $10,000, 
especially compared to the $5,700 the new owners received in 1927.’ 

In 1919 J.J. was 50 years old and without children to take over the farm. They moved to a two-and-a-half- 
storey brick and gabled house at 2396 Third Avenue West in the Brooke district of Owen Sound. 

Mabel and J.J. adopted two girls, probably after Mabel lost her only child to stillbirth in 1901. Mary E. 
Stewart, born in 1895, appears in the 1901 Canada Census but not in 1911. Ethel Mae —her birth surname 
is unknown—was living with J.J. and Mabel in 1911. She was born in 1898 (according to the Census), went 
to school in Derby, and in 1921 married a boy from Tara, George Edward Philpot, in Toronto. They were 
both bookkeepers. Census records reveal little about Ethel other than she may have been born in Ohio, USA. 
George and Ethel moved to Detroit, had a son, John Harry, and divorced. 

Mabel died on 28 May 1954—many Fleming family members attended the funeral. John died in 
the Homewood Sanitorium in Guelph on 10 October 1959. Mabel and John were buried together in 
Greenwood Cemetery, where they shared space with two daughters of A.E. Fleming and Lila Murphy. 


Table 1 Children of John William James Fleming (1869-1959) and Mabel Ewing (1871-1954) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Mary E. Stewart B. 1885 unknown Adopted. 
D. unknown 
Ethel Mae ? B. 1898 George Edward Adopted — unknown when or from whom. 
D. unknown Philpot [1898-?] Ethel and George were bookkeepers when they 
from Tara, Bruce. married. 
m 21 Jan 1921 in Children: 
Toronto. John Harry George [1921-1950], WWII veteran. 
Divorced 10 Dec Harry died in a car accident when he was 30. 
1931 in Wayne, MI 
Infant B. 21 Aug 1901 
D. 21 Aug 1901 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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Albert Edwin Charles Fleming “A.E.” (1871-1956) 


As John was known for kindness, Albert was for integrity— “A man of high integrity, he was held in high 
esteem by all who knew him.”? 

The main forces of his life converged in 1898 when he took ownership of a farm and married Lila Murphy 
from Mulmur’s Corners, Mono Township. 

The marriage brought the Flemings and Murphys closer. Albert’s sister Annie had married Joseph Murphy 
from Rosemont in 1888 and moved to Tosorontio Township in Simcoe County. Ten years later, J.J. married 
Mabel Ewing from the Rosemont area. Around the same time and place, Albert met Eliza Anne Florence 
“Lila” Murphy, daughter to John Murphy and niece of Joseph. 

Eliza’s family was among the early settlers in Mono. John Murphy had a farm and ran the general store. 
An Orangeman, an Anglican, and a Conservative, he was much different to the Fleming men. Eliza, born on 
9 February 1874, was their first daughter. 

To the Flemings, Eliza was “Lila”. A.E. and Lila married on 15 September 1898 in St. Luke’s Anglican 
Church in Rosemont. They had five daughters between 1899 and 1910. 

Like J.J., A.E. benefited from his father’s help in getting a start in farming. In 1898 John passed the deed 
to A.E. for the 50 acres John had bought in 1867 as part of Lot 11, Concession 6—north of the homestead. 
A.E. paid his father $100 and committed to make the payments on his father’s insurance policy.‘ A.E. 
acquired the adjacent 100 acres of the north half of Lot 11, Concession 6 on 30 October 1907 for $4,850, 
financed partly from a mortgage of $2,300 from his Aunt Jennie.’ He and Lila named their brick house 
Hazeldean. 


C.A. tells the story of his brother’s farming career with respect and perhaps a tinge of envy. 


A.E. Fleming, who has for many years carried on successful farming on the 6th concession of 
Derby Township, called an auction sale for April 4th, 1944. He owned 150 acres of fine land, 
being three-quarters of Lot No 11, on the 6th Concession of the Township of Derby. He 
started with the fifty acres that was purchased by my father, John, for $1,000 cash in 1868, 
all of which was in United States silver coin. ... 


When A.E. Fleming began to work the land, he boarded at home until a substantial brick 
house and frame barn were built, and an orchard planted. He married Lila Murphy of 
Rosemount, Simcoe County, and raised a fine family of five girls. He was a hard, steady 
worker and farmed scientifically. Later on, he purchased the 100-acre farm on the north 

side and added greatly to the size of the barn and also the house. The buildings on the 
property purchased were old and of no account and were afterwards torn down. He installed 
water works, modernized the plumbing in the house, and installed drinking cups in the 
mangers for his livestock. With his farm fully equipped, he went into livestock, cattle, and 
pigs, marketing an average of fifty pigs per year. He usually sold each spring from 45 to 50 
properly finished fat cattle, mostly for export. He had purchased, from time to time, a full set 
of farm implements. Everything but a tractor. For power, he always kept really good horses. 


During the war years (1939-45), it was difficult to get farm labour. It required good steady 
men by the year, and he found this a great problem, and at the age of 73, decided to retire. 
He sold his farm, which was in good condition, kept fully fertilized as the result of his 
livestock feeding, at a fair price, and at the Auction Sale of April 4th, 1944, disposed of his 
machinery and livestock. [C.A. Fleming]° 
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Lila died when their youngest daughter, Lorna, was only ten years old. According to the obituary, Lila 
had suffered from high blood pressure, which led to her death from Bright’s disease—kidney failure—on 11 
April 1920. “A woman of sterling quality,” Lila was remembered for her “many kindly acts and generous 
hospitality.”” 


A.E. was a single father to his girls until 1934 when he married Euphemia 
Telford (1883-1974) “Euphie,” the name she preferred, was born on 23 July 
1883, the youngest of William and Margaret Telford’s four children. In age, she 
was fifty-one to A.E.’s sixty-three. 

The Telford family had come from Scotland and settled near Annan, Sydenham 
Township, in 1848.° Her father was William Paterson Telford (II) (1836-1922), 
prominent in the business and financial affairs of Owen Sound. He established 
the private banking firm Telford & Company in 1883, and he was the manager 
and one of the founders of the Owen Sound Grey and Bruce Loan and Savings 
Company. C.A. Fleming was doing the same with the Owen Sound Building and 
Savings Society. W.P. and C.A. had similar political leanings—W-P. was the Liberal 
Party member of parliament for North Grey 1904 to 1908 and a friend of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier.’ 

Euphie graduated from Northern Business College in 1908. According to the 


marriage registration, she was an accountant—likely at the Grey and Bruce Loan 


and Savings and its successor, the Grey & Bruce Trust and Savings.'° Euphie Telford and A.E. 
Fleming from group 


photo of 1937 reunion. 


The Kilsyth Church of Christ closed in 1935 and sat empty. A.E., a lifelong (Fleming Family Photos) 


member of the Church of Christ Disciples and an elder in the Owen Sound 
church, fancied living in the church of his childhood. He had it remodelled 
and made it home in 1944. Today there are few clues that this house was once a 
church. 

Albert died suddenly at home from a heart attack on 16 October 1956. He had been active through the 
summer and had travelled to Saskatchewan to visit his daughter Carle and family earlier in the year. His 
children and their families, nephews and nieces—children of C.A., Annie, Melissa and Tom, some Agnew 
cousins, and friends attended the funeral. 

Euphie lived in the house for several years and died, age 91, on 13 March 1974. 


Converted Disciples 
Church on Grey 
County Rd 5 near 
Kilsyth. Photo by 
Gwen Harris 2019 
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Children: Vignettes 
The photograph of A.E. and Lila with their children 
presents a happy family. Vera, sitting beside her father, 


might be a little reserved, and Carle, at her father’s 


shoulder, has a slight smile. Olive in the back row looks 


grown up at age 15. Their parents, Lila and A.E., look 


to the camera with kind and twinkling eyes. 


A.E. and Lila Fleming with their five girls, c. 1914. 
Left to right. Back row: Olive and Carle. Middle row: Lila, 


Vera, and A.E. 


Front row: Mary and Lorna. (Fleming Family Photos) 


Table 2 Children of Alfred Edwin Charles Fleming (1871-1956) and Lila Murphy (1874-1920) 


D. 20 Jul 1992, 
Fullarton, CA 


Oct 1921 Derby, 
Grey 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Olive Marguerite B. 30 Aug 1899, James Kent McAfee | James served with the U.S. Army in Europe during 
Grey County. [1896-1965] m. 26 | WWI. After he and Olive married, they lived in 


Solon and Berea outside Cleveland. 
Children: 

James Kent (Jr) [1923-1998] 
Margaret Lila [Ruoff] [1925-2016] 


Annie Carle or Carle | B. 6 Nov 1902, Grey | George Martin George was a grandson of George Donald and 
Anne County Donald [1902-1989] | nephew to Margaret (Donald) Fleming. The couple 
D. 20 Oct 1987, m. 9 Mar 1929. moved to 2,000 acres near Dinsmore, SK. 
Saskatoon, SK Derby, Grey Children: 
Jane Ann [Rhoades] [1932-?] 
Mary Ellen [Ready] [1930-2015] 
Vera Melissa B. 11 Mar 1906, School teacher in Toronto. 
Grey County 
D. 2 Oct 2002, 
Owen Sound, ON 
Mary Janeva B. 23 Apr 1908, School teacher in Toronto. 
Grey County 
D. 21 Nov 2002, 
Owen Sound, ON 
Lorna Adeline B. 14 Nov 1910, Harry Hodgson Harry worked as a printer for the Standard- 
Grey County Moffat [1909-1989] | Freeholder newspaper in Cornwall. 
D. 11 Sep 2011, m. 4 Sep 1939, Children: 
Cornwall, ON Kilsyth. Betty [McConnell] 
Murray 
Louise 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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Olive Marguerite (Fleming) McAfee (1899-1992) 

Olive Marguerite, born 30 August 1899, was about 15 years of age in the family portrait. She completed four 
years of high school in Owen Sound and married James Kent McAfee (1895-1965) in 1921, one year after 
her mother died. 

Kent was from Cleveland, Ohio, the son of a physician in general practice. Perhaps Olive and Kent met 
through Olive’s uncle Tom, who lived in Cleveland, had been the minister of a Disciples Church and was 
renowned for his work for fire prevention and safety. Kent, in 1917, had been an assistant fire marshal and 
was a member of the Disciples Church. He enlisted in late 1917 and served in France during WW I, first 
with the machine gun battalion'! and at the end of the war as a corporal for the 308" Supply Train.” 

In 1930 the couple was living in Solon in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Solon, destined to grow into a suburb 
of Cleveland after WW II, was a sleepy town in 1930. According to the U.S. Census, Kent was farming 
possibly on a leased basis. They had two children: James and Margaret. Staying close to Cleveland, they 
moved to nearby Berea, where Kent opened the Berea Truck and Implement Company (or the International 
Truck and Implement Company.) He collapsed at home in Ravenna, Ohio, on 14 August 1965. Olive died, 
20 July 1992, while visiting her daughter, Margaret, in Fullerton, California. 


Annie Carle aka Carle Anne (Fleming) Donald (1902-1987) 

Carle married a Donald from Kilsyth. She was born on 6 November 1902, and her husband George Martin 
Donald on 28 September 1902. George grew up on the Donald farm, Sunnyside, at Lot 6, Concession 7 
(Carle was on Lot 10 Concession 6). They would have gone to the same schools. His father was Alexander 
Donald, son of George and Jessie Donald and brother to C.A.’s wife Margaret. 

Carle and George married on 9 March 1929 in Kilsyth and immediately moved to the Dinsmore district 
in south Saskatchewan to take up wheat farming. The next ten years —1929 to 1939—were the Dirty 
Thirties. Carle and Don must have had to endure drought, dust storms, poor crops and falling prices. 
Dinsmore, the village, is halfway between Saskatoon and Swift Current, smack in the semi-arid zone of the 
Palliser’s Triangle. But they persisted, raised two daughters—Mary Ellen (1930) and Jane Ann (1932)—and 
ultimately prospered. 

On a visit to Owen Sound in November 1950, George talked to a reporter, probably from the Sun Times, 
about farming conditions in Saskatchewan.!’ “Conditions,” he said, “are still prosperous with every indication 
of continuing so.” In spite of a severe frost that damaged the grain that year, George was expecting a good 
yield from his 2,000 acres. Drought was always a threat. “[A]fter all we are just on the edge of being a desert.” 
He believed that raising livestock would be better for the land—although, as he admitted, he, himself, had 
only a dog. However, as was clear from his report, the future lay in oil. The Interprovincial Pipeline (IPL) 
from Edmonton, Alberta to Superior, Wisconsin, opened in 1950. The line passed over his land. 

Rosetown today is a thriving agricultural centre of farms and processing plants. One hundred and fifty 
kilometres to the south, near Swift Current, lie vast untapped oil and gas resources. '4 

By 1961 George and Carle had retired to Saskatoon— just in time to be spared Saskatchewan's worst 
drought year (1961). The family was comfortably able to spend winters in Fort Pierce, Florida. Carle died in 
1987 in Saskatoon and George in 1989. 


Vera Melissa Fleming (1906-2002) 


Vera died in Owen Sound at age 96. She was remembered in her obituary “as a meticulous person who 
devoted her life to teaching school children.” 

In 1935, according to the Voters’ List, she was a teacher living at home in Kilsyth. Mights Toronto 
Directory for 1941 to 1969 placed her at the Islington Public School in Etobicoke.'’ In 1969, when she 


would have been close to retirement age, she likely returned to Owen Sound. She may even have lived in the 
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Kilsyth house. Land records show that in 1975, after Euphie died, Vera, an executor for her father’s estate, 
took over the deed (likely buying out other heirs) and kept the house until selling it in 1979.'” 

We know from Passenger Lists that she voyaged, tourist class, to the British Isles twice. In 1935 she 
returned from Greenock, Scotland, on the S.S. Duchess of Richmond, and in 1956 she arrived on the Homeric 
at Southhampton, England, for a 65-day stay.'* We hope she made the pilgrimage to Kirrandrum and walked 
the Logeirait countryside as her grandfather John had. 


Mary Janeva Fleming (1908-2002) 


Lila bore twins in 1908. Mary Janeva lived, but her brother died at three days old. Her middle name must 
have given her some difficulty, for she changed the middle initial to G—perhaps for Gene. 

Mary was two years younger than Vera and died one month after her in November 2002. Like Vera, 
Mary taught public school in Owen Sound and Toronto. Her school was the Lambton-Kingsway Public 
School in Etobicoke, where she taught from around 1941 to 1969. For a time in 1941, she and Vera shared 
an apartment at 23 Jane Street. Quite suitably, this was in West Toronto, where the ban on alcohol was in 
effect. They were also listed in the Ontario Department of Education’s 1958 publication for Public Schools as 
teaching in Etobicoke, holding First Class Teaching Certificates, and earning $6,000 annually.” 

There are no passenger lists to indicate she travelled. 

In the obituary, a family member described Mary as the “loving” sister of Lorna Moffat and many nieces 
and nephews. In-memory donations were directed to “Sleeping Children Around the World,” a charity 
formed by Murray Drydon in 1970 to provide bedding materials to children worldwide. 


Lorna Adeline (Fleming) Moffat (1910-201 1) 
Lorna was the youngest daughter, born on 14 November 1910. Her mother’s death in 1920 must have been a 
terrible loss. The older sisters could help, but she may have been closest to Mary, two years older. 

Lorna may have met Harry Hodgson Moffat (1909-1989) through the Fleming newspaper connections. 
Harry was a printer, born in Owen Sound in 1909, and his father was a printer. Lorna’s profession in 1935 
was bookkeeper, according to the Voters’ List. When Harry and Lorna married on 4 September 1939, Harry 
worked for the Fleming newspaper, the Cornwall Standard-Freeholder, we presume as a printer. Harry would 
later have some fame as the skip on winning curling teams in international competitions and was inducted 
into the Cornwall Sports Hall of Fame in 1975.”° Lorna died at age 101, survived by her three children. 


QCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOJOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOP) 


Alfred Thomas Robertson Fleming “T.A.” (1874-1959) 


It seems to have been a family custom to rearrange given names. Thomas changed 
his from Alfred Thomas Robertson to Thomas A., dropped the Robertson, and 
went by Tom with friends and family —even Tommie. Professionally he was T. 
Alfred and to his wife, Alfred. On his death, notices in Canadian papers read, 
“Rev. T. Alfred Fleming (85), the man credited with being the father of Fire 
Prevention Week, died Friday in hospital here [Owen Sound].””! 

Tom, the youngest son of John and Margaret, was born on 23 June 1874. 
Crusader and evangelist, he graduated from the Normal School in Toronto and 
taught for a few years in Grey County. His last school was S.S. No 1 Derby in 
1897.” Tom’s ambition was to enter the ministry of the Disciples of Christ. 


With enough money saved, he enrolled in the Bachelor of Arts program at T. Alfred Fleming, c. 1937 
Hiram College in a town of the same name near Cleveland, Ohio. Members of 
the Disciples of Christ had founded the college in 1850. Its charter was “The 
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instruction of youth of both sexes in the various branches of literature and science, especially moral science, 
as based on the facts and precepts of the Holy Scriptures.”*? During his second year (1899), he was a student 


pastor at the Cedar Avenue Church in Cleveland. 
Cleveland, at the end of the nineteenth century, was the seventh-largest city in the United States. 


Shipments of iron ore on the Great Lakes passed through its large harbour on Lake Erie. As a transportation 
hub, Cleveland had become a major manufacturing centre. The population had reached 381,000, of which 
about 30 percent was foreign-born, many from Germany and Slavic Europe.” 

Tom may have met Catherine Inez Henderson (1881-1972) and her family through one of the 
Disciples’ churches in Cleveland. The Hendersons lived on Howard Street, some distance from the Cedar Ave 
church. Inez’s father, George Fredrick Henderson, was a sexton and would have maintained church buildings 
and graveyards— perhaps he was the sexton for the Disciples. George was of Scottish ancestry born in 
Cleveland, and his wife Josephine Schilling had come as a child from Wurttemberg, Germany. Inez, when she 
married, was a stenographer and would have had no trouble getting a position in busy Cleveland. 

Rev. T. Alfred’s first placement was Everton in Eramosa Township, Wellington County. Eramosa was in 
the heart of the Disciples fellowship in Ontario. Charles J. Lister had preached here, also David Oliphant, 
James Kilgour, and others well known to the Flemings and Disciples in Kilsyth in the late 1800s. Reuben 
Butchart, the Canadian Disciples historian, referred to the stone church in Everton as the “Mother Church.” 


Yet, as she stood, she is mother in her own right. Her solid and satisfying architecture, 
dignity of worship, long and faithful service and unbroken fidelity to the cause has enabled a 
large unknown number — many of whom are living to look back to her with deep affection. 
Her grey walls and time-worn pews are sacred to a vast number who here learned what 
reverence means and what worship is.” 


As described in Lovells 1906 Canada Gazetteer, Everton was a small “post-settlement” of 200 people with 
a Disciples church, a Methodist church, three stores, a flour mill, a sawmill, a hotel, telegraph, express and 
telephone offices and a washing machine factory. Alfred, the eighth “called minister,” served Everton from 
July 1900 to December 1901 in Everton while also being the pastor for tiny Mimosa (aka Dublin) in Erin 
Township, Wellington and possibly Glencairn, further away in Simcoe County.”° 

The years 1900 and 1901 were busy. Alfred’s mother died in April 1900; he began his ministry in Everton 
on July 1 and married Inez in Cleveland on November 14. Their daughter Catherine Lois was born on 25 
September 1901. The contrast of a town population of 200 in rural Ontario to an American city of over 
381,000 must have been a great shock to Inez. The following year they returned to Cleveland, where Alfred 
took over as pastor at the Miles Avenue Church of Christ at 9430 Miles Avenue. 

The Flemings lived a couple of blocks from the church, first at 9610 Pratt Avenue (1910 U.S. Census) 
and then at 9815 Pratt Avenue (1920 U.S. Census). During his pastorate from 1902 to 1913,” he led an 
active and growing congregation and, with the Fleming love of music, was instrumental in having a new pipe 
organ installed.** He was much in demand as a pastor. An announcement that he would speak at a revival in 
November 1908 praised him as “a fine soloist and an excellent speaker. He possesses a remarkable personality, 
is full of enthusiasm and makes hosts of friends wherever he goes.”” 

The Miles Avenue congregation was notably supportive one Sunday in February 1909 when a Cleveland 
“sanitary patrolman” interrupted the communion and grabbed the pastor. He charged that the Reverend 
should be in quarantine because his daughter was sick with scarlet fever. While the congregation sang hymns, 
Alfred explained that he had stayed at the church that night to avoid contagion when he learned of his 
daughter’s illness. The patrolman allowed him to finish the service, but then Alfred was to go directly to his 
doctor for fumigation with formaldehyde.” 
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Rev. T. Alfred showed his crusading nature early in his pastorate. In 1905, after learning of conditions 
of inferior food being served to inmates of the state hospital for the insane in Newburg, he and the assistant 
superintendent Dr. James Kelly brought to the Board of Trustees*' formal charges against Dr. A. B. Howard, 
the superintendent of the hospital. The Board exonerated Dr. Howard a few days later, asserting that they had 
interviewed all the witnesses “with the exception of a few insane patients.”*” This might have been the only 
case Alfred lost in his career. 

On 4 March 1908, the worst school fire ever in the United States raged through the Lake View Grammar 
School in Collinwood on the east side of Cleveland. One hundred and seventy-two students and two teachers 
died.*? Lakeview was a large school of four floors and 366 students. For reasons of building design and 
materials, the fire spread quickly to trap half the student body. On that day, Alfred and the police chief were 
two blocks away when they saw the flames. “We jumped into the chief’s buggy and drove to the school.” 
They ran to the rear exit where children had fled but found the door locked. He and the chief and others 
eventually pried the door open to find the doorway packed high with bodies. The police chief’s son was 
among them.™ Severely traumatized, Alfred was hospitalized for the next seven months. When he recovered, 
he made fire prevention his life’s mission. 


Lake View School in Collinwood, 1908. Source: National Museum 
of American History 


He began as the assistant fire marshal of Ohio and, in 1915-16, was secretary of the Department of 
Public Welfare in the City of Cleveland. He was elected to the Ohio state legislature for 1916-17, and in 
1917 the governor of Ohio appointed him State Fire Marshal. 


In that capacity, Mr. Fleming was instrumental in jailing numerous arsonists, catching 
several German sympathizers during World War I, and in having many firetrap buildings 
razed. Among the latter were some 600 Cleveland tenements. When one tenement owner 
failed to comply at the deadline, Mr. Fleming brought seventy-five wreckers, and he and 
they, in four hours, had the building down. Then he billed the owner for the job and 
collected.* 


During his two years as Ohio State Fire Marshal, Alfred established several Fire Prevention Committees 
in the principal cities of the state. Composed of delegates from leading organizations, the committees were 
charged with initiating clean-up, fire prevention, and equipment improvement programs.*° 

Next, he was elected president of the Fire Marshals Association of North America in 1918, which he 
held for one year. 
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On his 1918 World War I Draft Registration card, Alfred was described as tall and slender with blue eyes 
and brown hair mixed with grey. Twenty-seven years later, the journalist and friend Paul W. Kearney wrote, 
“Tall, rawboned, square-jawed, Fleming combines fervor and eloquence with amazing endurance.”*” 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters (NBFU) appointed him director of conservation in 1919, a 
position he held until his retirement in 1949. 

Fire destroyed vast wealth and many lives every year in the United States. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was formed in response to the 1866 Great Fire in Portland, Maine, that consumed 1,800 
buildings. Over the next four decades, the Board worked on rules and standards for fire insurance and 
prevention. Many more horrific fires made headlines. Alfred would have known about the 1911 conflagration 
in the “fireproof” building occupied by the Triangle Shirt-Waist Company in New York City —exits were 
locked, materials were flammable, fire-escapes were inadequate—140 employees died.** 

Alfred toured as a lecturer and inspector reporting on and addressing careless and outrageous practices. 
At one church, exit doors were locked so the parishioners would be forced to leave through the entrance to 
shake hands with the minister. At a hotel, Alfred found fire exit doors blocked to keep out thieves. He spoke 
to civic groups, colleges, schools, associations, and young people to educate everyone on good fire prevention 
practices. One account of his 29 years with the Board stated that he had given 30,000 talks and travelled 
650,000 miles. 

He taught a course at the Illinois Fire College in 1939 on dangerous chemicals in which he pointed out 
that the flammable gases used in anesthesia made the operating room particularly hazardous during a fire. In 
1941 his topic was the “emergency evacuation of buildings.””” 

He wrote many articles and several books, of which these titles are a small selection. 

¢ Ohio State Fire Marshal’ Report for 1917 is available today as a classic reprint. 

e He wrote “In Memoriam” for FireEngineering in 1920 as a “Tribute to the Men of the Fire and 
Water Departments Who Made the Supreme Sacrifice in the World War.” 

e “Ts your building safe from fire?” was published in the Bulletin for the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals in 1938. 

e Firemanship, co-written in 1941 with Paul W Kearney, was for the Boy Scouts of America. 

e “Fire Traps with Meals” in the Eastern Underwriter, 2 April 1943, was a catchy title to alert readers 
to fire hazards in hotels. 

e § “Are fire drills a farce in your schools?” was written for the Dominion Fire Prevention Association 
in 1955 and widely printed for a Canadian readership. 

He didn’t mince words. In 1928 he told a large audience of industrial workers in New Jersey that fire 
losses in the United States were ten times greater per person than the average of countries in the “old world” 
and that 90% of all fires were preventable and usually caused by carelessness.“° 

In 1937, to the readers of the Cincinnati Enquirer, he said flatly: “With two-thirds of our schools fire 
traps, we have five school fires a day in this country. Yet, the main reason why it took until 1937 to convert 
one of them into a wholesale slaughter house is the whimsical fact that four-fifths of these fires originate 
when the schools are not in session. Dumb luck, in short.”*! 

In an address to the Dominion Fire Prevention Association in Quebec in 1940, T.A. stated plainly that 
architects didn’t know how to “build a building with greatest resistance to the early spread of fire;” and that 
engineers were also at fault.” 

Alfred was credited as the father of Fire Prevention Day, which received its first Presidential proclamation 
from Woodrow Wilson in 1920. Alfred was the chair of the Board’s committee for Fire Prevention Week 
from 1920 to 1950. Fire Prevention Week, first proclaimed in 1925, continues to be observed every October 
in the United States and Canada, led by the National Fire Protection Association (nfpa.org). 
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Alfred and Inez moved to the Shaker Heights suburb of Cleveland probably in the 1920s, perhaps after 
Alfred became established with the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Shaker Heights was a planned 
community that became a village in 1912. Their house at 3100 Ludlow Road was an attractive gabled two- 
storey brick building, spacious with four bedrooms, and, we can presume, fully protected from fire. However, 
since the head office of the National Board of Fire Underwriters was in New York, Alfred would often stay 
there during the week. 

He retired on 31 December 1949 at age 75, never having let up one iota on his mission to save persons 
from fire. His departure received considerable notice in the press, and the Board presented a Tribute to him.” 
Retirement meant he could spend more time in Leith at his cottage built in 1923. The family enjoyed 

summer teas and luncheons and times by the piano with “uncle Tom” singing gospel hymns.“ They were 
at Leith in September 1959 when he had another stroke: He died in the Owen Sound General and Marine 
Hospital, 18 September 1959. Newspapers across Canada reported his death. 


Children:Vignettes 


Children of Thomas Alfred Fleming (1874-1959) and Catherine Inez Henderson (1881-1972) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Catherine Lois Stuart |B. 25 Sep 1901, 1. Judson Lester Lois and Judson’s marriage was short. After Alfred 
Everton, Eramosa, | Doyle [1900-1952] | died, Inez and Lois divided their time between 
Wellington County, |m. 15 Nov 1927 in | Cleveland and Owen Sound or Leith. When Lois 
D. 10 Sep 1977 * Cuyahoga, Ohio. remarried around 1970, Inez lived with her in 
Owen Sound. 2. Donald Campbell | Owen Sound. No children. 
Dowkes [1909- 
1984] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca unless marked with an * for family record. 


Catherine Lois Stuart (Fleming) Doyle Dowkes (1901-1977) 

Lois, their only child, grew up in Cleveland and attended Case Western Reserve University, graduating in 
1924. In 1927 she married Judson Lester Doyle (1900-1952) from Sarawak Township north of Derby 
Township. 

The Doyles were a prominent family in the Bruce and Grey region and knew the Flemings through the 
Disciples Church and early settlement days. Judson’s grandfather R.J. Doyle had founded the Owen Sound 
Portland Cement Company at Shallow Lake. His grandmother, Mary Stephens, established the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Owen Sound. 

Within a few years, Lois and Judson divorced. The Flemings were strong temperance people, and Judson 
was not. Judson suicided in Sauble Beach in 1952, leaving his second wife a widow.” 

Lois later married Donald Campbell Dowkes (1909-1984). Born a few years after Lois, Donald had 
strong Owen Sound connections—his father, William J. Dowkes, was a well-known high school teacher and 
member of several town boards. After graduating from Victoria College at the University of Toronto in 1933, 
Don served in the RCAF during World War II. In 1972 he and Lois lived at 440 Fifth Street “A” West in a 
lovely wooded neighbourhood. They may have married after Don’s mother, Elizabeth (Campbell) Dowkes, 
died in 1970. Inez lived with Lois and Don until she died in 1972. Lois, at age 76, died in 1977 and Don in 
1984. They directed part of their legacy to the Caring for Tomorrow Endowment Fund in Owen Sound. 
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Closing 


We can surmise that the lives of the four brothers intersected often and that they supported each other. C.A. 
and Tom shared cottage life at Leith, A.E. and J.J. had adjacent farms. They all had the bond of the Disciples 
Church. Through various talents and interests, they had a common motivation to help their communities. 
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Alexander Fleming Il and Ann Garvie 


CHAPTER 12 


Isabel Janet James John Alexander Donald William Charles Jennie 
1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham | James Agnew Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


Alexander “Sandy” Fleming (1832-1907) 


Alexander (known in the family as “Sandy”') was eager to clear his land (east half of Lot 6, Concession 9) and 
build a shelter as soon as he took over his 100 acres in 1853. The farm was southwest of Kilsyth, just north 
of the village of Keady. His grandson Walter recounted that Alexander “spent the first winter chopping and 
building a small shanty. The following summer, he went to Vaughan Township where he hired out to the next 
autumn, returning to his bush lot the next winter to continue clearing operations.” 


Ann Garvie (1837-1903) 


Joseph Garvie and his wife Janet Fleming—Alexander’s uncle and 
aunt—arrived in Derby Township along with their children from 
their home in Bankfoot, Auchtergaven, Perthshire, around 1852.° 
Joseph had run a weaving business, and according to the 1851 
Scotland Census, his daughter Ann (age 14) was working as a 
handloom linen weaver.‘ 

Joseph, Janet, and some of their family settled on Lot 12, 
Concession 9, just a few miles northwest of the home of Joseph’s 
brother-in-law Alexander on Lot 10, Concession 6. 

Ann was eighteen years old, five years younger than Alexander, 
when they married on 8 February 1855.’ Alexander's brother William 
was at the wedding. 


A friendship with his cousin Ann Garvie was noticed. 


By and by, they were married at her father’s home. 
I was there. There was no unusual occurrence; the 


immediate relatives only were present. They kept ae etc ek Sean 
ony, as ey ED Fleming (II), c. 1867. 
strictly to the clearing and farming. He [Alexander Fleming Photo Album 
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I]] believed in a person attending to his own business and letting others attend to their 
business. They took up housekeeping and everything developed naturally. [William 
Fleming]° 


The first few years were hard. Alexander and Ann roughed it in the shanty with its “one door, one window, 
one room.” Walter, their grandson [son of William Fleming and Ellen Robertson/Hay], told their story: 


The following spring [1856], they had sufficient land cleared to plant four acres of wheat 
and a small plot of potatoes and turnips. Each year further land was cleared and larger crops 
planted. ... The story is handed down from Ann Fleming of digging the second year’s crop 
of potatoes while infant son William amused himself by playing with the potatoes and no 
doubt chewing a few when his mother was not looking his way. [Walter Fleming]’ 


Bella (Finch) Herald, Isabella’s daughter, offered a memory from the winter of 1856-57 of a sparkling 
winter day with her aunt Ann and uncle Sandy. 


When the Finch family were so numerous that they nearly filled a big sleigh box, one Sunday 
morning father [Abraham Finch] hitched Buck and Bright to the sleigh and Finches big and 
small scrambled in and we were off for a sleigh ride to see Uncle Sandy and Aunt Ann. Oh, 
what a day that was. The sun shone on the sparkling snow, and every little twig was covered 
with hoar frost and shining like diamonds. We had just got nicely warmed and fed when 

we heard sleigh bells, and there was Uncle John, with a brand new horse and cutter, and his 
beautiful young wife. Aunt Margaret wore a black velvet basque. Her hair was shining black 
and wavy. Her complexion was pink and white. We children thought her the prettiest woman 
we ever saw. Aunt Ann lived in the small log house. She had to bake a pan of cream biscuits 
in a reflector to have enough for us all. Your mother [C.A. Fleming’s mother, Margaret 
(Robertson) Fleming,] and she always remained great friends. Both looked well to their 
households, and I am sure their children rise and call them blessed. [Bella (Finch) Herald]® 


Children came quickly, beginning in 1855. Ann had seven sons and three daughters over twenty-five 
years. As the sons became teenagers, Alexander had them working and saving their money for land. 

In three or four years (by 1859), Alexander II and Ann were living in a newly hewn log house of four 
rooms downstairs and one upstairs, located near a stream in the centre of the farm. In 1873 they moved into 
a new frame house north of that log cabin. There were also stables, “small and crudely constructed of logs,” 
and barns that Alexander enlarged as needed. The main barn was built in 1878.? 

The 1878 Assessment Rolls showed that Alexander and his sons had cleared 65 of the 100 acres for a total 
value of $1,950. 

In the early years, they would have been quite isolated. Walter noted that “there was a road of sorts” 
to Kilsyth, but to get to the larger village of Tara, which in the late 1850s had a grist mill, a foundry, and 
agricultural equipment, “it was necessary to go North a block, then turn west to the County line at Falls 
Corners, then south to Tara.”!° 

Alex II and Ann may have been isolated, but they could walk long distances. C.A. Fleming had a fond 
memory of his aunt and uncle walking three and a half miles from their home to the Disciples church at 
Kilsyth. 


In the sixties [1860s], I well remember them. Always in good time for the services. ... 
Leaving home walking, they would call on the Robertsons [Mr. and Mrs. Robert Robertson], 
and together they would walk to church and home again after the service. [C.A. Fleming]! 
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Acquiring Land 


Alexander was the epitome of Scottish frugality, and perhaps more than others in the Fleming family, he lived 
the lessons of his father. His grandson Walter wrote a “memorandum” about Alexander. 


Alexander Fleming’s whole life was a worthy example of a son of a Scotch immigrant who 
had come to Canada because of his love of the land and because of the virtual impossibility 
of owning land in Scotland. He worked steadily and unremittingly, clearing and improving 
his own farm, erecting better buildings, etc., but never took any step involving the outlay of 
money until he had the money in hand to pay as he went. [Walter Fleming]'” 


Alexander determined to set up each son with land on their twenty-first birthday. 


As was the case with his father before him, Alexander’s rule was that each son should pool 
his labour in the common home fund and at age 21, be given a farm of his own. Here again, 
the same rule was followed, i.e., they would buy no land until they could pay cash for its 
purchase.'? 


William (Lot 9, Concession 8): In September 1866, Alexander I] bought 50 acres from Samuel Bricker 
for west % north % of Lot 9, Concession 8 for $912 (Instrument 13481).'4 To accomplish this he borrowed 
$400 from Samuel Bricker (instrument 13482) and discharged the mortgage in January 1867. In July 1870, 
Alexander II picked up another 25 acres in the west half of Lot 9 from John Johnson for $400. He leased the 
land back to Johnson in 1871 for a few years. Lastly he sold these 75 acres in May 1893 in Lot 9 to his eldest 
son William for $2,000 (instrument 2939). 

Walter’s recollection of this purchase is different and incorrect: He attributed ownership to Mr. Tolton, 
likely Joshua Tolton, who was a “householder” in 1865, not a “freeholder” (i.e. owner).'? Walter described 
this property as being one and a half miles west of Kilsyth. 


This farm had been partly cleared for a number of years and was considered a comparatively 
attractive farm property. ... It had a fair log house and log barn, built near the corner of 
the property, and also boasted a really excellent well which had been dug to rock and then 
blasted deep into the rock. [Walter Fleming]'® 


Albert and Joseph (Lot 6, Concession 9): In October 1879, Alexander II bought his brother William’s 100 
acres and house on the lot adjacent to his own— west half of Lot 6, Concession —for $2,800. His sons 
John and Joseph were farming this land in 1885. Several years later in June 1893, he sold 50 acres each to his 
sons Albert and Joseph for $1,400. 


Alexander III (Lot 8, Concession 7): Alexander II obtained the 66 acres that Abraham Finch had farmed in 
the north half Lot 8, Concession 7 from William Mundle for $2,000 in October 1888. In May 1893, he sold 
this land to his son Alexander III for $2,000. 


John (Lot 11, Concession 6): In March 1886, Alexander II bought 50 acres from Timothy Rogers for the 
south half of south half Lot 11, Concession 6 for $2000. This was the quarter lot between his brother John’s 
two properties half a mile north of Kilsyth. John, Alexander’s son, bought the 50 acres for the same price. 


Thus sons William, Alexander, John, Joseph, and Albert had farms by 1893. Ernest, took part ownership of 
the family farm in 1906. Alexander acquired most of the property (excepting Lot 9 Concession 8) without a 


mortgage; in Walter’s words, he “never paid one cent of interest, never borrowed a dollar.” 
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Derby Township Assessment Rolls 


Table 1: Property and Assessed Values 1878 to 1898 


Fleming Property Acres 1878 1885 1890 1898 
Alexander II Con9 E% Lot 6 100 $1,950 $2,750 $3,000 $3,000 
William Con 8 NW Lot 9 re) $1,150 $1,150 $1,850 $2,000 
Alexander III Con 7 N % Lot 8 66 $1,500 $1,550 $1,600 
John Con 9 W % Lot 6 50 $1,100 n/a n/a 

Con 6 S % Lot 11 50 $1,550 $1,400 
Joseph Con 9 W % Lot 6 50 $1,100 $1,150 Had died 
Albert ConIE%YZWY%Lot6 |50 $1,100 $1,100 $1,200 
Source Derby Township, Assessment Rolls 1878 to 1898, Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 
Alexander Fleming II owned all the lots until 1893. 


Maple Lane and Sylvan Shade 


Alexander Fleming’s (II) farm on the east half of Lot 6, Concession 9, became known as Maple Lane, noted 
for its grand avenue of maple trees on each side of the laneway. These were planted in 1880 by Alexander 
and his son William. “Trimly built stone fences” also bordered the lane on each side.'” ‘The trees still stood in 


2019, but the stone walls are gone. 


Maple Lane c. 1900. Courtesy of Grey Roots Archival Collection. 
Photo possibly by Roy F. Fleming 
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Maple Lane, looking north to the sideroad. 
Photo by Gwen Harris June 2019. 


Alexander’s brother William had a frame house (about 19 feet by 26 feet) built on his 100 acres on the 
next lot to the west. Alexander's (II) sons Joseph and Albert and their families shared this house while co- 
farming. The house sat amongst shade trees so distinctive that Minerva Fleming, cousin to Joseph and Albert, 
dubbed it ‘Sylvan Shade’—a name that stuck. Unfortunately, the trees made for a very damp house and had 
to be cut down.'® Albert and his wife, Christy Morrison, lived out their lives in this house, and it was home 
for many years for their son Clifford and family. 


Passings 


The first decade of the 1900s was horrendous for this family. The young David James died 3 June 1901 of 
“acute catarrh of stomach and bowels” or gastritis and diarrhea in today’s terms.'? *? The cause of his illness 
might have been tainted foods in the heat of the summer.” 

Through this period, Ann was declining with phthisis, a wasting disease marked by fever and coughing 
of blood. Phthisis was tuberculosis of the lungs. It may have been dormant in Ann for some time to become 
active as she aged and her immune system weakened. She died on 25 June 1903.” 

Lastly, Alexander I, after a prolonged illness, died 27 February 1907 of kidney failure—identified as 
Chronic Bright’s disease.” 


Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis infected many in the Fleming families, including Ann Garvie and her son Joseph and daughter 
Mary Jane and possibly son David. Others affected in the Fleming family were Lyda, wife of Alexander's 
brother Charles, who died of a form of abdominal tuberculosis; William, Alexander's brother, of spinal 
tuberculosis; and Donald, their brother, for whom tuberculosis might have been the underlying condition 
contributing to marasmus, a starvation disease. 
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Tuberculosis, commonly known as consumption or phthisis, was a deadly and poorly understood wasting 
disease highly prevalent in the 1800s. For those who could afford it, the conventional treatment was rest and 
“fresh air.” However, there was “a public fear of consumptives’—phthisiophobia*—that slowed construction 
of sanatoria for treating TB patients. One estimate put the death rate in Toronto and Montreal in 1880 
at 200 deaths per 100,000 people.” In the late 1800s, the Ontario public health authorities struggled to 
determine the causes and address them.”° The disease was highly contagious and spread easily from sputum — 
those were the days of men spitting in the streets and everyone sharing drinking cups. Other factors were the 
hordes of flies and the practice of dipping into a communal tank for the day’s supply of milk.”” Many people 
held that tuberculosis arose from squalid living conditions. However, it was endemic in rural areas where 
people were in constant contact with cows, pigs, and poultry. The most common cause of tuberculosis in 
children was drinking contaminated milk from cows infected with bovine TB. A child might survive, but the 
disease could reassert itself fatally years later.”* 

Some measures were adopted to address sanitation. Public health authorities began inspections of dairy 
farms and milk processing plants. But it would require pasteurization of milk to make real advances in 
curtailing the disease. In Ontario, pasteurization of milk did not become compulsory until a couple of years 
after the Ontario Government passed The Milk Control Act of 1934.” 


Children:Vignettes 


Alexander II’s family: Left to right — Back row standing - David, William, John, Jesse; 
Middle seated - Nellie (wife of William), Alexander, Ann with baby Ernest in lap, Joseph 
with young Bertha in lap, Alexander III; Front - Albert, Margaret. c. 1881. Fleming Photo 
Album 


William “Willie” Fleming (1855-1930) 

William married Ellen Robertson/Hay (1859—1952)—“Nellie” to her family—in Sullivan Township on 24 
May 1881. She was born in Waterloo on 16 August 1859 to David and Jane Robertson, but her mother later 
married Frances Hay in Sullivan Township. According to the 1881 Canada Census, Nellie was living with her 
mother and step-father in Sullivan Township when she married. Nellie sometimes used Hay as her maiden 
surname, as she did when marrying William. A note on the marriage registration states: “The Bride’s real 
maiden name is Robertson, but for years she had gone by her Stepfather’s name Hay — which name was in 


the session.” *° 
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Nellie and William had five children. The youngest, Walter Rupert James, wrote an extensive account of 


his grandfather Alexander's legacy of values. 


William and Ellen Fleming and children at home. RR 5, Tara. c 1900. 
Fleming Photo Album 


Table 2 Children of William Fleming (1855-1920) and Ellen Robertson/Hay (1859-1952) 


Note: He used 
William E. for many 


Derby 
D. 4 Nov. 1977, 


[1890-1943] m. 
30 June 1915 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Jane “Jennie” B. 23 Aug. 1882 

Derby 

D. 17 Aug. 1886 

Derby - Diptheria 
Edward William B. 19 Dec. 1885, Bertha Thompson __ | Farmer 


Children: Robert Thompson [1917-2005] married 
Pearl Mary Cook [1920-2013] 


documents, but Owen Sound, buried | Charlotte Rebecca 
Edward is on his in Greenwood McNabb [1886- 
gravestone. 1975], m. 
25 Dec. 1954 
Frank (Francis) B. 14 Dec. 1887 in | Olive Mae Farmer and store clerk. 


1965 in Owen 
Sound. Buried in 
Greenwood. 


Hepworth, ON 


Alexander Derby Hamilton, [1884- | Children: 
D. 20 Jan. 1966 in |1967],m.11 June | Clarence William [1914-2005] 
Victoria, BC 1913 Beryl Margaret [1919-2008] [McKinney] 
Eva Annie B. 7 Oct. 1892 
D. 1 Jan. 1957 
Walter Rupert James |B. 13 Sep. 1900 in | Caroline May White | Walter was an accountant when he married and 
Derby [1909-2002], m. later owned a furniture store. 
D. 19 Jan. 22 Aug. 1927 in One daughter: 


Helen Elizabeth [1928-2003] [Snider] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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William’s farm of 75 acres was west of Kilsyth on the west half of Lot 9, Concession 8. His sons, Edward 
and Frank, became farmers and bought parcels from William in April 1915: Frank for $3,550 and Edward 
(William) for $5,000. Frank appears to have sold on 15 August 1923 to Albert E. Jones. Edward kept his 
land until he died in 1974.*! 

The 1921 Canada Census tells us a bit more:*” 

e William (at age 65) and Nellie in 1921 lived on the farm with their daughter Eva. William was no 
longer a farmer but a “laborer” doing gardening for an income of $400. William and Nellie might 
have moved to a house in Kilsyth. 

e Frank (age 33) farmed his “own farm.” He and his wife Olive and two children and mother-in-law 
were living in a concrete house. 

e William Edward (age 35) also farmed his “own farm,” on which there was a brick house. The family 
group included his wife Bertha, their son Robert, Bertha’s widowed sister Edith J. (Thompson) Frost, 
and Edith’s one-year-old son William. 

e Walter (age 20) was single, a lodger in the village of Milnet near Fraser Lake in what used to be the 
Nipissing District (now part of Sudbury), possibly working in an office as a stenographer. Milnet 
was a busy lumber town, 13 km north of Capreol, with a large sawmill and service by the Canadian 
National Railway. But after the Depression of 1929, it collapsed into a ghost town.™ 

William died on 9 June 1930 of vascular heart disease. Nellie celebrated her 81" birthday in 1940, as 
noted in the social column in a 1940 Owen Sound paper, feted by her son Edward and many others of her 
family. She died on 4 March 1952. William and Nellie are buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Owen Sound. 


Alexander Fleming III (1858—1940) 
Alexander III may have still been getting established on the farm that had been Abraham Finch’s property 
(Part of Lot 8, Concession 7) when he married Susan Kinchen (1862-1950) on Christmas day 1886. He was 
28 and she 23. 

Susannah (or Susanna) was born about 1863. The Flemings would have known Susan well since a few 
of the Fleming girls were around the same age and went to school together. In 1889 Jennie paid for music 
lessons for Susan as well as her two nieces: Florence (Donald’s daughter, born 1863) and Jesse (perhaps 
Alexander II’s daughter, born in 1868). 

Susan’s parents, Joseph and Frances, had emigrated from England in the late 1850s and were counted in 
the 1861 Canada West Census. In 1866 the family was farming on Lot 14, Concession 7, where Joseph was a 
“householder.” Later he and his son Arthur became owners. 

Alexander and Susan had a long and fruitful marriage. They celebrated their fiftieth anniversary in 
1936, remembering their wedding day on 25 December 1886. Rev. C.J. Lister of the Disciples church had 
officiated at the Kinchen home; Jessie Fleming, Alexander’s sister, had been bridesmaid; and Fred Ankcorn, 
probably related to Susan’s mother, Frances Ankcorn, was best man. Elizabeth Ankcorn, who married Daniel 
Dunoon, attended as a guest, as did Jennie Fleming. All this was fondly recorded in a special notice in the 
Sun-Times, 24 December 1936: 


Mr. and Mrs. Fleming highly esteemed in their community are both enjoying excellent 
health.... Mr. Fleming at 78, still operates his own farm. He is a prominent cattle man, being 
a breeder of Shorthorns and is a past president and past director of the Kilsyth Agricultural 
Society. He is now in his 39" year as secretary-treasurer of School Section No. 7 Derby and 
has been township assessor for the past 24 years.*° 
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Alexander (III), although not a member of the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association in 1896, did 
enter the pedigree of his cow, Eugenia, to the Canadian Shorthorn Herd Book Vol 11.*’ 

Alexander bought the farm of 66 acres from his father in 1893 for $2000 and named it Willowdale. 
He built a large two-story brick house well in from the Concession 7 Road. An attractive verandah with 
ornamented spandrels along the roof line graced the front entrance. Gardens of perrennials surrounded the 


house. 


c. 1950s. Courtesy of Margaret 
(Ferguson) Kiriakopoulos 


= ro WS ky BNE, 
Back, left to right: Maurice, Bill Clark, Frankie (Scott), Alexander III, wife 
Susan Kinchen, Annie Robina and her husband Alexander IV. Seated: Lavina 
(Clark), Jessie (Miscampbell); Front: Muriel & Helen Scott (children of 
Frankie) and Doris & Beverley (children of Alexander IV). c. 1921. Fleming 
Photo Album 


Alexander Fleming III’s brick house 
on North half of Lot 8 Concession 
7, Derby. Photo by Gwen Harris 
2019 


In February 1911, Alexander acquired the other 33 acres of the north half Lot 8 Concession 7 from 
James Kerr (which Abraham Finch had sold to Archibald Sinclair), and the 100 acres of the south half Lot 
8 Concession 7 for $4,600 (excluding the land occupied by the stone school S.S. No. 3 on the south-east 
corner). In August 1916, he passed the south half of Lot 8 to his son Alexander IV for $3800.** In land 
transactions, Alexander (III), the father, was identified as Senior, and Alexander (IV), the son, as Junior. 
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Alexander Fleming (IV) (1891-1974) 

His eldest son Alexander (IV) was born on 25 June 1891. He and his father were partners in raising 
Shorthorn cattle. Alexander’s grandson, Wayne Fleming, recalled, “their main focus was raising, showing and 
selling bulls.” Duncan Marshall, an authority on Shorthorn cattle in the 1920s, praised “Alexander Fleming 
Jr. of Kilsyth” for “three young bulls” he purchased. He wrote, “There have not been many farmer breeders 
who have produced three such attractive Shorthorn bulls in three years.”*” 

Alexander married Annie Robina McAvoy (1892-1964) from the Chatsworth area of Sullivan Township, 
Grey County, on 27 October 1915. Their farm was at the south half of Lot 8, Concession 7. Their three 
children grew up here—Doris Margaret (born 20 November 1916), Beverley Alexander (18 February 1919), 
and William Cleve (5 October 1925). Son Beverley continued to farm the south half of Lot 8 into the 
1960s. Alex and Annie moved to his parents’ home in the north half of Lot 8 (Willowdale) in the 1940s. 
Grandchildren visited often and were adored by their loving grandparents. 


Other children of Alexander III 

Alexander III’s second son, Maurice Cleve (born 11 July 1895 (1895-1969)), became a mining engineer, 
married Madeline Carey (1901-1989) from Vermont and settled in Pennsylvania by 1940 to work for the 
Harding Mining Company. 

Frances (born 19 September 1887) (aka Frankie) (1887-1975) married John B. Scott (1886-1954). In 
1921 they lived in Derby Township with children Muriel (7) and Helen (5). Frankie’s sister Jessie was with 
them also. John was a candy maker. They moved to Waterloo. ON. 

Annie Lavina (born 10 August 1897) (1897-1987) became a school teacher after receiving training in 
Toronto in 1918, probably at the Toronto Normal School. On the train, at Christmas, she met the war-weary 
Pte. “Bill” Clark, who was returning from his war service in Europe. William John Clark (1892-1967) was 
a farmer in Keppel Township. On 14 July 1921, they married at Willowdale Farm. Wedding guests attended 
the reception, which her brother Maurice had masterfully arranged, on the front lawn of the farm. Married 
life began at the Clark farm near Kemble, north of Owen Sound. In April 1929, they relocated their farming 
to Salem in Derby Township, south of Kilsyth on Sideroad 6. The Clarks were dairy farmers. As Lavina 
recorded in her notes, they had “a fine herd of Holstein cows” and “sold the milk to the Georgian Bay Dairy 
and later to the Scenic City Dairy.” Lavina also had a long teaching career and taught for several years at S.S. 
No. 1 Derby.“° Bill Clark died in 1967. Lavina stayed on the farm until 1969, when she retired to Owen 
Sound.“' She died just three days short of her 90% birthday, on 7 August 1987. 

Jessie Eleanor (born 30 May 1903) (1903-2003) married Edward Miscampbell of Hamilton. In 1965, 
they were living in Galt where Jessie was a clerk and Edward a herdsman—as listed in the Voter’s List for that 
year.” 
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Table 3 Children of Alexander Fleming III (1858-1940) and Susan Kinchen (1862-1950) 


Derby. Buried 

in Greenwood 
Cemetery with wife 
Annie 


1915 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Frances Elma B. 19 Sep. 1887 in | John B Scott [1887- | John was a candy maker. 
“Frankie” Kilsyth 1954] m. 21 Jun. Two children: Helen [1915-1986] married Stanley 
D. 6 Mar. 1975, 1911 Goodwin 
Cambridge, Muriel [1913-2] married Harold Saunders 
Alexander IV B. 25 June 1891 in | Annie Robina Farmer — breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Farmed the 
Derby McAvoy [1892- south ¥% of Lot 8 Concession 7. 
D. 7 Apr. 1974 1964], m. 27 Oct Three children: 


Doris Margaret [1916-2015] married James 
Edward Ferguson. [1917-2008] 

Beverley Alexander [1919-1973] married Jean 
Barfoot. [1923-2017] 

William Cleve [1925-1997] married Marion 
Holler. [1924-2002] 


Maurice Cleve 


11 Jul. 1895 in 
Derby 
D. Jan. 1969. Buried 


in Vermont. 


Madeline Jessie Cary 
[1901-1989] m. 9 
Oct 1931. From 


Vermont. 


Mining prospector engineer. By 1940 had settled 
in Pennsylvania. Madeline was a stenographer. 


No children. 


Annie Lavina “Viney’ 


> 


10 Aug. 1897, 
Willowdale Farm, 
Kilsyth, Derby, Grey 
ON 

D. 7 Aug. 1987, 
Owen Sound, ON 


William “Bill” John 
Clark [1892-1967] 
of Keppel Twp., m. 
14 July 1921 
Enlisted in CEF in 
1917 — Pte in 4" 
Battn CMR. Served 


in France. 


William was a farmer in Keppel E % Lot 6 Con 
10. 

Lavina received teacher training in Toronto and 
began her teaching career as a school teacher in 
Derby Twp. 

Nine children: 

Marguerite Elnore [1922-2007] [Pufahl] 
Robert Fleming [1924-2013] 

Frances Elizabeth [1926-2008] [Kuhl] 

Marie Isobel [1927-2012] [King] 

Murice Clark [1928-2015] 

Clarence Menzie.[1929-2017] 

Helen Evelyn [1931-2014], 

Ruth Lavina [?] [Parker] 

Murray Alexander [?] 


Jessie Ellenora Luella 


B. 31 May 1903 in 
Derby 

D. 29 May 

2008, Cambridge 
Waterloo, ON 


Edward Hugh 
Miscampbell [1903- 
1971], Hamilton, 
m. 15 April 1929 


Edward was a farmer and later a cattleman or 
herdsman. 


No children. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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John Fleming (1860-1935) 
John had the quarter lot of 50 acres at Lot 11, Concession 6 north of Kilsyth. He married Emma Baumber 
in Jackson, Derby Township, on 25 October 1893. She had been born in England, 18 November 1875, and 
came to Derby the following year with her parents, Thomas and Eleanor, and her siblings. They had settled 
on a farm near Tara in Bruce County. John died on 30 July 1935 of bladder and kidney disease, and Emma 
died much later on 18 May 1974. 


Table 4 Children of John Fleming (1860-1935) and Emma Baumber (1875-1974e 


Ontario (?) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Harvey Gladstone B. 17 Sep. 1895 in | Tena Isabella Angel | CEF — Private. Enlisted 24 Jan. 1917, assigned 
Derby [1902-1984] m. 4 to 4" Canadian Mounted Rifles 28 Jan 1918 for 
D. 7 Aug. 1968 Dec. 1926 at the German Spring Offensive. Discharged 27 May 
(Veterans records) _| parsonage of the 1919. Farmer 
United Church in | Three children: 
Tara Dorothy Isabel [1928-Living] married Ross 
McLeod [1928-2010] 
Rena Agnes [1930-2013] 
Elizabeth “Betty” Mae [1934-Living] married 
Robert Field. 
Wilfred Allan B. 7 May 1898 in | Mary Eugenia Farmer 
Derby “Jean” Barclay Children with Mary: 
D. 14 Jan. 1991 [1898-1946] m. 5 Blanche Eugene [1929-1980] m. Elmer C. Sprung. 
Owen Sound Feb. 1919 Howard Earl [1923-1996] m. Verna Barber 
Eliza Beatrice 
Lemon [1902- Beatrice had a daughter Ruby Bernice 
1997], m. 2 Aug. 
1949 
Dorothy Eleanor Ann |B. 14 Sep. 1900 in | Joseph Ernest Joseph worked as a mechanic. 
Derby Stafford [1897- Eight children: 
D. June 1988, 1935] from Reta Pearl [1923-1924] 
Dundalk, Grey, Dundalk, ON Alvin Earnest [1924-2003] 


m. 29 Dec. 1921 


Ruth Eileen [1926-1979] [Green] 
Oscar Fleming [1928-2005] 

Carl Glenford [1930-?] 

John Douglas [1932-1934] 

Joyce Marie [1934-2007] [Bradley] 
Joseph Bruce [1937-2004] 


Elmore Sinclair Keith 


B. 24 Aug. 1905 in 
Owen Sound 

D. 20 Aug. 1949 
probably in Welland 
County (?) 


MaryAnn Shepherd 
[1910-2001] m. 

20 Apr. 1935 in 
Dundas, ON 


Elmore was living in Dundas when he married. 
Lived in Niagara Falls for a time. 

Six children: 

Mary Patricia [?] 

Shirley Emma [1937-2021] [Vary] 

Dorothy “Dolly” Louise [?] [Simmons] 

Sharon Elanine [1942-?] [Pell] 

Robert George [1946-2017] 

Donald Bruce [1944-1945] 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 


Willis Gordon B. 23 Mar. 1911, Leola Laverne Three children: 
Derby Lougheed, [1916- | John Alfred Wayne [1936-2001] 
D. 3 Nov. 1985 1973] m. 24 Dec. Gordon Grant [1937-2014] 
in Vanderhoof, 1935 Leola Laverne Ann [no info.] 


BC. Buried in 
Greenwood with his 
son John. The grave 
marker has a fish. 


Bruce Elson B. 23 Mar.1915 Dora Annie Keep Bruce lived in Niagara Falls. He worked at 
D. 19 Jan 1987, [1918-2] from Kent |Cyanamid 
Niagara Falls. England. m. Children: 
(Source: Other 16 Oct. 1938 Bonnie Evelyn [1942-1942] 
Ancestry trees) Barbara Ruth [1946-2] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Joseph Fleming (1863-1893) 

From the early 1880s, Joseph farmed 50 acres in the west part of Lot 6, Concession 9, next to his brother 
Albert’s farm. Shortly after he formally bought the land from his father in June 1893, he died of tuberculosis 
(5 September 1983). He left his wife Marion Morrison, the baby Joseph, born that June, and two older 
children, Russell and Anne. His obituary read, “Mr. Fleming, who adds one more to the list of that dreadful 
slayer consumption, was a young man of high moral standing and much respected by all his acquaintances. 
He leaves a wife and young family to mourn his loss.”* 

Joseph and Marion had married on 23 May 1888. She was born around 1868 or 1869“ in the area 
of Scalpa (or Scalpay) on the east coast of the Isle of Harris in the Outer Hebrides.* Her parents, John 
Morrison, a fisherman, and Christine “Kirsty” McLeod left Scotland in 1866* to farm in Derby. We can 
presume that John obtained Lot 11, Concession 9 since his two sons Alexander and Panney were listed as 
living there in the 1895 Farmers’ and Business Directory.” 

After Joseph died, Marion worked the farm and raised her children, aided, we expect, by the Flemings and 
the Morrisons. In 1901, she was still residing on the farm with her elderly father, John (81 years), her three 
children Russell (11), Annie (10), and Joseph (7), and her nephew, John Morrison (11).“* Gaelic was still 
spoken in this house by Marion, Russell and the elder John. 

She married John Brown, a farmer in Derby (20 July 1902) a year later. Joseph’s farm was sold to John 
Smith in December 1918 for about $2,000.” In 1911 Annie was still living with her mother, Marion, John, 
and Marion’s brother Panney.” (They might have been living in Jackson, Derby Township.) Marion died on 6 
July 1931 and was buried in the Tara Cemetery. 


Table 5 Children of Joseph Fleming (1863-1893) and Marion Morrison (1859-1931) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Russell Garfield B. 20 June 1889 In_ | Elizabeth Forest In 1916 Canada Census they were living with 
Derby McKay [1894-1974] | family in North Battleford, SK. Worked in Regina 
D. 12 Sep. 1964in |m. 25 Dec. 1912 in | for Harold Fleming’s limo service (His father A.R. 
Regina, SK Prince Albert, SK and Joseph were first cousins.) 


Seven children: 

Ray Allen [1913-1978] 

Elizabeth Ann [1914-1965] [Willson] 
Hazel [1918-2011] 

Edith [1920-2013] 

Kathleen May [1920-1994] [Scruton] 
Evelyn Irene 1922-2008] [Falconer] 
Reta Jane [1927-1992] 
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Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Annie Mary B.. 26 Jan.1891 in | Joachim Alexander | Joe was a machinist in 1913 in Owen Sound. 
Derby Hunter from Fargo, |Family moved to Dunedin, Pinellas, Florida. “The 
D. 19 Jul. 1984 North Dakota name comes from Din Eideann, the Scottish 
Dunedin, Pinellas [1889-1957] m. Gaelic name for Edinburgh” (Wikipedia) 
County, Florida 27 Dec. 1911 in Children: 
Kilsyth. Frederick Joachim 1912-1983] 
Marion [1915-1944] [Powell] 
Anna Joy [1916-1920] 
Joseph Alfred B. 28 June 1893 in | Esther Jane Ripley | Joseph received a homestead grant (#382958) 
Derby [1908-1979] m. in 1913 in Ribstone Creek area in Alberta (east 
D. 29 July 1958 17 Nov. 1925, central). Served in CEF as Pte in 1917-18. 
in Vernon, British Rosetown, SK Four children: 
Columbia. (Separated) Joseph Alfred [1927-2020], 
Esther later married | Marion Esther [1930-2013] [Baatz] 
William Henry William John [1931-?] 
Bruce [1914-1970] | Ruth Harriot [1935-2014].*[Simmons] 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca_* obtained from Lois McNaught, Fleming Family History 


Albert “Ab” Fleming (1865-1944) 


Albert “Ab” farmed the 50 acres beside Joseph, 
in the stretch referred to in the directories 

as RR 5 Tara, Ninth Concession of Derby. 
Christy (or Christine) Ann Morrison 
(1864—1937),*! born between 1862 and 1864 
in Scalpay, Isle of Harris, became his wife 

on 26 October 1892 in Bognor, Sydenham 
Township. Christy's parents were 
Murdoch (Murdo) Morrison and Mary 
McDonald, who emigrated from Kyles Scalpay, 
Scotland, in 1866” with seven children. 


Scalpay is a small island of rocks and hills off 


the east coast of the Isle of Harris, where the 


Christy (Morrison) and Albert Fleming. Courtesy of 
The Grey Roots Archival Collection 


main livelihood was fishing. Murdo and Mary 
cast off their lives as fisher people for farming 
in Sydenham Township.” Surely the two Morrison families knew each other and had similar reasons to leave 
the subsistence living in the Outer Hebrides. Bill Nelson, who compiled the Register of Emigrants from the 
Western Isles of Scotland, noted that by the 1860s, the harsh conditions of landlord imposed clearances and 
the scourge of the potato blight had passed, but survival continued at a subsistence level. Prosperity improved 
enough that “Many families managed to scrape together sufficient funds to be able to emigrate, and there was 
a steady stream of settlers to Ontario and the Eastern Townships of Quebec.”™ 

About Christy Ann’s wedding, The Advertiser noted that almost to the day ten years before she was “the 
only lady survivor of the ill-fated steamer Asia which was lost on the Georgian Bay.”” 

The sinking of the Asia was a grim tale indeed. Shipwrecks with great loss of life were common in 
Georgian Bay and the Upper Great Lakes, where travel by sea was the only mode of transportation to the 
West. The Asia, although a large steamer, had a flat bottom designed for protected areas such as canals, not 


for the high seas of the Great Lakes. Christy boarded the boat in Owen Sound on 13 September 1882 bound 
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for the high seas of the Great Lakes. Christy boarded the boat in 
Owen Sound on 13 September 1882 bound for Sault Ste. Marie 
to visit a relative in Michigan. She was unaware that the steamer 
was vastly overloaded with cargo, that there were 120 people on 
a ship initially intended for 40 passengers, and that it was sorely 
under-supplied with lifeboats. A few hours into the voyage, strong 
southwest winds gathered gale force to churn the waves and pummel 
the ship. The upper deck separated, and the vessel foundered. 
Christy had the presence of mind to don a life jacket. The force 
of water swept her off the boat into the sea. By sheer luck, she 
was pulled into a lifeboat. The three lifeboats and passengers were 
tossed about in the horrendous waves, each capsizing to cause more 
drownings. By some grace, Christy Ann and Duncan Tinkis, a 
young man of 18, were able to hold on while others around them 
drowned or perished from exposure. After several hours of drifting, 
Christy and Duncan came to land at Point au Baril, a coastline of 
inlets east of Manitoulin Island and south of French River, where an 
Ojibway couple rescued the pair.*° 

Christy and Albert had one child, Clifford, born 5 December 
Christy Ann Morrison in a 1899, who took over the farm. He and his wife Verda lived there 
ae photograph from 1882 with their two children until 28 July 1966, when Clifford sold to 
spoacee Wiipena) Leonard Mundle.” Clifford died the next year. 


Table 6 Children of Albert Fleming (1865-1944) and Christy Morrison (1864-1937) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Stanley Arlington 5 Dec. 1899 in Margaret Alverda Adopted Children: 

Clifford Derby “Verda” Morrison Stanley Albert [1946-2020] m. Betty Lou Angel 
D. 24 Apr. 1967 in |[1906-1992] m. 26 | Kathryn Alverda [1949-2005] m. David Beacock 
Owen Sound Oct. 1938 


Margaret was born 
in Stokes Bay, Bruce 
County in 1906. 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Despite her ordeal as a young adult, Christy lived to the age of 73, dying on 18 August 1937. Albert 
died 1 July 1944, not long after prostate surgery. His achievements were nicely recognized in this obituary. 


The late Mr. Fleming was a very esteemed farmer and resident of Derby, while he was 
also a member of the Disciples of Christ church. He served his school section on different 
occasions as a member of the board of trustees and was a director of the Tara-Keady 
telephone company. In his home, church, and community life he kept alive the best 
traditions of the pioneers and will be widely mourned as a valued and respected citizen.*® 
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Jessie Fleming (1868-1951) and Bertha Fleming (1877-1967) 
Jessie and Bertha remained single, helping their parents during their declining years and active on the farm, 
although their brother Ernest likely did the bulk of the farming work. In the 1911 Census, after their father 
died, Jessie and Bertha were living in the family home next door to Ernest and his wife, Margaret. Jessie was 
head of household and a farmer, and Bertha was a dressmaker. 

Bertha didn’t simply take work in; she went to her customers. A great-niece recalled that “Aunt Bert” 


would move in with a family to do their sewing. Bertha was also a very accomplished quilter, often winning 
prizes at fall fairs for her quilts.” 


Home of Alexander Fleming II Lot 6, Concession 9 Derby Township 
owned by daughters Jessie and Bertha Fleming, c. 1911. Courtesy of 
Grey Roots Archival Collection. Photo possibly by Roy Fleming 


Bertha was involved in organizing family reunions for the descendants of Alexander II and Ann Garvie. At 
the 1942 reunion held in Harrison Park, she was chosen to be treasurer for the next reunion event. There was 
quite a gathering of family members from outside Derby: “Those present from a distance included Mr. and 
Mts. [Joseph] Stafford and family of Dundalk, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Fleming and family [of Keady], Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis Fleming and family, and Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Fleming, all of Niagara Falls, Ont.” 

Jessie died on 30 June 1951, and Bertha on 21 December 1961. They never left the farm. 


Margaret Jane Fleming (1871—1886) and David James Fleming (1874-1901) 

Two young deaths struck this family. Mary Jane was only 15 years old when she died of tuberculous 
meningitis. David James was stricken with acute gastritis and died in 1901. Might this too have been caused 
by tuberculosis known to increase the risk of gastritis?® 
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Ernest Fleming (1880-1965) 

Ernest (born 7 October 1880) took over the family farm on Lot 6, Concession 9, around 1903. He was a tall 
man at five feet ten inches and of fair complexion with blue eyes. Margaret Pyke, his wife, was shorter— 
described on a US Border Crossing card, as 5 feet 2 inches, darker complexion, and brown hair and eyes. On 
1 January 1909, they crossed into New York State at Niagara Falls to attend a bible school in Greensboro, 
North Carolina.” It might have been their preference for a honeymoon. Walter recorded that Ernest and 
Margaret married on that day.* 

Margaret “Marg” Emily Pyke, born 25 January 1873 (1873-1945), was older than Ernest. Her 
parents, Jonathan and Mary, farmed near Elmwood in Bruce County South. Jonathan and his son are listed 
in the Union Publishing Farmers and Business Directory of 1901 as holding Lot 32, Concession 9. 

The Pykes were Methodists according to the 1891 Canada Census, but Margaret followed Ernest in his 
allegiance to the Disciples. 


66 on the west side 


They built a “large cement block house not far from the site of the original log shanty 
of the lane. It was large enough in 1921 to accommodate their four children: Clare (8), Melville (6), Karl (4), 
and Marjorie (2).°” 

The house had two stories with side and front gables. The concrete blocks would have had a textured 
surface to resemble stone. Inexpensive, strong, and fireproof concrete blocks were popular from 1900 to 
1940 as a substitute for stone and brick. The farmer could save further by casting the blocks himself with a 
surface design using a concrete block-making machine purchased through Sears Roebuck & Co., whereby the 
operator could tamp portland cement and aggregate into the mold to produce blocks.“ There is no record 
that Ernest made his own blocks, but a local contractor might have done the work for him, and there was at 
least one supplier of portland cement in Owen Sound (Owen Sound Portland Cement Co. Ltd.). A house 
made from these blocks could look quite distinctive. 

After the Mundles bought the property, they added insulation and siding to Ernest’s concrete-block house 
to keep out the cold winds. That house sits nestled among the trees and fields to this day. 


Ernest Fleming’s house with siding in 2019. 
Photo by Gwen Harris 
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Children of Ernest Fleming (1880-1965) and Margaret Pyke (1876-1945) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Ernest Clare Saunders |B. 8 Aug. 1912 in | Mary Donalda Clare ran a store in Keady, Derby Township. 
Elmwood, Brant Sinclair [1913- No children. 
Township, Bruce 2005], m. 
Co. 22 June 1940 


D. 6 Aug. 1990 in 
Owen Sound 


Melville Roger B. 11 Sep. 1914in | Blanche Dorothy Lived in Missouri in the 1940s. Later Melville 
Keady, ON Cochrane [1913- and Blanche lived in Ottawa and area. He was a 
D. 14 Jan. 1994 2005], m. 16 August | scientist. 
Lethbridge, AB 1940 in Bridgeport | They had three children: (no information) 
CT Jane Elizabeth, 


Catherine Sarah, 
James Stuart 


David Karl B. 17 Jun. 1916in | Islay Margaret Karl was a mechanic and owned a garage in Keady. 
Keady Sinclair [1923 - He also drove (and owned) a school bus for the 
D. 7 Nov. 2000, in | 2022] of Derby Kilsyth school. 
Owen Sound. Lived }|m. 22 Feb. 1942, | They had three children: 
in Allenford, Grey | Kilsyth. Carol Mae [1942-Living] married James Hunt. 


Darwin James [1945-1980] married Lorrie Lee. 
‘Tracey Lynn [1964-Living] married James 


Antanya. 
Marjorie Agnes B. 28 Dec.1918 in | Clarence Austin Lived in Teeswater, Bruce Co. Salesman. 
Keady Sutcliff [1911-1994] | One child: Larry 


D. 20 Jan. 2012 of Paisley. m. 
Wingham, Huron, | 26 (?) Dec. 1940 
Many dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca. Some information was obtained from death notices in Owen Sound Sun 
Times. 


Like his father and others in the Fleming family, Ernest was an active member of the Agricultural Society, 
in which he held the positions of president and secretary. He was particularly proud of his Shropshire sheep. 
His granddaughter Carol (Fleming) Hunt remembered Ernest receiving prizes when showing his sheep at 
the Canadian National Exhibition. Margaret, his wife, had at least one stint as a lady director appointed in 
1914. Ernest also served on the Derby Town Council from 1920 to 1930.” 

Margaret died on 4 November 1945 in Owen Sound, and Ernest on 1 March 1965 in the Saugeen 
District and Memorial Hospital at Southampton, just four years after his sister Bertha. The farm of 100 acres 
(east half of Lot 6, Concession 9) passed to Howard Lloyd Mundle in November 1965. 


In Closing 


Alexander II and Ann’s descendants have been remarkable for the ties they have kept with one another over 
five generations. Alexander and Ann had twenty-four grandchildren and sixty-five great-grandchildren. 

Of the grandchildren, fifteen stayed in Grey County, four moved to other parts of Southern Ontario, two 
migrated west, and two left for the United States. Descendants still gather at family reunions every few years, 
and many continue to reside and farm in Grey County. The latest reunion took place in Harrison Park, 
Owen Sound, in July 2019, organized by Myrna (Sprung) Casemore, assisted by the Sprung family. Myrna 
traces her Fleming blood to her mother, Blanche Eugene (Fleming) Sprung and her grandfather Wilfred. A 
couple of the older members speak fondly of visiting Aunt Bertha at the family homestead: In her time, it was 
Bertha who organized the reunions. Among several descendants, there is a continuing memory of the farms 
and life at Kilsyth and the Fleming Scottish heritage. 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Branch, Ontario Genealogical Society 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Google Books (books.google.com), Internet Archive (archive.org), 
Scotlands People (scotlandspeople.gov.uk) 
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Alexander may also have adopted Andrew as an alternate name to differentiate himself from his father, but we could not 
find any record to support that story. 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum in regard to my grandfather, Alexander Fleming II” (after 1935). FFP 

The arrival date was determined from data in the 1901 Canada Census records for brothers Alexander and John. Ancestry. 
Ann Garvie, 1851 Census 330/ 4/ 31. National Records of Scotland. ScotlandsPeople. 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum in regard ..” Date of marriage cannot be verified through Ancestry.ca. 

William Fleming, “The Settlement of the Family in Derby” (1918) FFP 

Ibid. 

Bella Herald, “Descriptive Sketches — The Finch Family Visit Uncle Sandy,” in Fleming Family History (1942), p. 21. FFP 
Bella sent this account to C.A. Fleming before 1927 when he and Roy were compiling the family history. 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum in regard ..” 

Ibid. Walter may have meant going north to the current County Rd 18 (the Saugeen Road) that runs west from Kilsyth, 
west on it to Highway 10, then south to Tara. “Falls Corners” did not survive as a place name. 

C.A. Fleming in a note attached to Walter Fleming’s “Memorandum.” 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Abstract Index to Deeds and Instrument 13481 in The Derby Minutes (1856-1880), Archives of Ontario, Alexander 
Fleming bought the land from Daniel Bricker and John Johnson in two transactions. 

Joshua Tolton was a householder on Lot 9, Concession 8, according to the Gazetteer and Directory of Grey County for 
1865-6 and was probably leasing from Bricker. See William Wye Smith, Gazetteer and Directory of the County of Grey for 
1865-6 (Toronto, 1865), p. 70. Internet Archive. 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum.” Walter Fleming believed that Alexander bought from Mr. Tolton. However, there was 
no Mr. Tolton shown on the Abstract Index to Deeds for Lot 9, Concession 8. 

Ibid. 

History of Derby Township 1839-1972, p. 211. 

David James Fleming, Ontario death registration (10370, 4 June 1901); Archives of Ontario. Ancestry. 

Los Angeles Herald, Volume XXIX, Number 147, 25 February 1902. Database California Digital Newspaper Collection. 
Tainted food is mentioned as a cause in “Acute Catarrhal Infection of the Stomach,” The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, (Vol XXVI), 27 Feb 1987. 

Ann Fleming, Ontario death registration, (10526, 27 June 1903); Archives of Ontario. Ancestry 

Alexander Fleming, Ontario death registration (011840, 1 March 1907); Archives of Ontario. Ancestry. 

Katherine McCuaig, Weariness, the Fever, and the Fret: The Campaign Against Tuberculosis in Canada, 1900-1950 
(McGill Queen’s Press, 1999), p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

See Provincial Board of Health Ontario, “Annual Report of the Provincial Board of Health of Ontario Being for the 
Year ..., Volume 16” (The Board, 1897). Google Books. Consumption and tuberculosis were of such great concern that 
the Board of Health published 18 papers between 1882 and 1895 about the disease and the Legislature passed five acts 
concerning inspection of animals and food products (p. 56). 

Katherine McCuaig, Weariness, the Fever, and the Fret, p. 10 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 169. 

William Fleming and Ellen Hay, marriage registration, Ontario, Canada, Select Marriages. Archives of Ontario, Ancestry. 
Abstract Index to Deeds, Grey County, Derby Township, Concession 8, Lot 9, Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 

1921 Canada Census, Ontario, Grey North (district 83), Derby Township (sub-district 7), p. 1, William; p. 4, Wm. E. 
[William Edward]; p. 2, Frank Fleming; and Ontario, Nipissing (district 105), (sub-district 61), p. 3, Walter Fleming; 
Ancestry. 

On the 1921 Canada Census record, Walter's occupation was transcribed as “stoney.” But the place of work was an 
“office.” Therefore, the word might have been “stenog” meaning stenographer. 
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Mary Katherine Keown, “Sudbury Accent: The ghosts of Milnet,” Sudbury Star, 23 October 2015. “Located about 13 km 
north of Capreol, Milnet blossomed in the early 1900s after the Marshay Lumber Company assumed ownership in 1917, 
in part because it was located along a spur of the CN line (formerly known as the Canadian Northern Railway). Life in 
the village revolved around the lumber mill, itself a short walk from the shores of Fraser Lake, and the railway.” 

“Family scrap book” owned by Tracey Antaya, daughter of Karl and Islay Fleming. 

“Alex Fleming, Sr. and Mrs. Fleming Wed Fifty Years,” Kilsyth, Zhe Sun-Times, 24 December 1936. “Family scrap book” 
owned by Tracey Antaya, daughter of Karl and Islay Fleming. 

Canadian Shorthorn Association, Canadian Shorthorn Herd Book, Vol 11 (1896), p. 370. Google Books 

Abstract / Parcel Register Book, Grey (16) Derby, Book 135 for Concession 7, Lot 8. Starting at page 250. ONLAND 
Ontario Land Registry Access (https://www.onland.ca/ui/16/books/search/1?page=1&township=DERBY) 

Duncan Marshall, Shorthorn Cattle in Canada (Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association: 1932), p. 536. Marshall in 
his preface explained that his aim was to highlight achievements of leading breeders in Canada of the Shorthorn breed 
of cattle and “the contribution made by the Shorthorn cattle to the livestock and farming enterprises in this country.” 
Duncan Marshall was the Minister of Agriculture for Alberta, 1909-1921. He must have met Alexander when touring 
Ontario to add to his stock. 

History of Derby Township 1839-1972, p. 66 — listed as teacher at S.S. No. 1 Derby for 1950-52 and 1955-59. 

Joan (Fleming) Bravener, granddaughter of Alexander Fleming IV prepared these notes from pages Annie Lavinia 
(Fleming) Clark wrote. Provided to Gwen Harris in an email 23 August 2019. 

Voters Lists, Federal Elections, 1935-1980. City of Galt. Library and Archives Canada. Ancestry. 

“Died Derby Item,” Zhe Owen Sound Times, 14 Sept 1893, Bruce & Grey Branch of the Ontario Genealogical Society, 
“The Times” Owen Sound Births, Marriages & Deaths, January 5, 1893 to December 13, 1894. 

1901 Canada Census for Marion Fleming shows 4 October 1861, and most Census returns report 1861. However, the 
death certificate for Marian [Marion?] Brown gave 4 October 1859. 

We learn from Bill Lawson’s Register of Emigrants from the Western Isles of Scotland Volume I — Isle of Harris (Bill Lawson 
Publications, 1992) that John Morrison and Kirsty MacLeod with seven children “emigrated from Carragrich in the 
1860s and settled in Derby Township, Grey County.” Carragrich is between Tarbert, the town, and the Isle of Scalpay. 
Marion’s birth year is given as 1858 on p. 61. 

1901 Census of Canada, Ontario, Grey North, (district 65), Derby (sub-district A), p: 4; family 37, John Morrison — 
immigration year; Ancestry. 

Farmers and Business Directory for the Counties of Grey, Waterloo and Wellington, Vol YX (Union Publishing Company, 
Ingersoll), p. A38. Available from Toronto Public Library 

1901 Census of Canada, Derby, Grey (north/nord), Ontario, p 4, family 37. Marion Fleming. Ancestry 

Abstract Land Index, Grey County, Township of Derby, Lot 6, Concession 9. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 

1911 Census of Canada, Ontario, Grey North (district 73), Derby Township (division 1), p. 5, family 49, Marion 
Brown; Ancestry. 

Christy Ann Morrison used different forms of her name and different birth dates. On her marriage registration (1892) 
she was Christy Ann, but on her son’s birth registration (1899) she was Christina or Christine Fleming. In the 1901 and 
1921 Censuses she is Christina. This is doubly confusing because she had an older sister named Christina [McLeod]. 
Further, Christy’s dates of birth range from 1860 to 1864. The Morrison family of Murdo Morrison and Mary 
MacDonald is listed in the Register of emigrants from the Western Isles of Scotland, 1750 - 1900. Vol. 1, Isle of Harris with 
Kirsty born 1855, Rachel 1857, Margaret 1859, Kirsty 1860, Ann 1862, Ann 1863, Agnes 1864. Thus there were two 
Kirstys and two Anns! Which one was Christy Ann? Christy’s death certificate gave 1864 as the year of birth. 

1901 Census of Canada, Ontario, Grey North (district 65), Derby (sub-district A), sub-division 4, p. 4, family 36; 
Christena Fleming (aka Christy Ann Morrison); Ancestry 

Emigration is recorded in Bill Lawson's Register of Emigrants from the Western Isles of Scotland Volume 1 — Isle of Harris 
(Bill Lawson Publications, 1992). Residence and occupation are recorded for Murdo Morrison in 1861 Scotland Census, 
Parish: Harris. Ancestry, 

Lawson, Register of Emigrants from the Western Isles of Scotland Volume 1, p. 2. 

“Married: Hoath Hill Item” in the Advertiser, 1 November 1892. “Zhe Advertiser” Owen Sound, Births, Marriages & 
Deaths, January 2, 1891 to December 30, 1892, Bruce & Grey Branch, Ontario Genealogical Society. 

Ed Butts tells the story in “The Asia: The Boat is Doomed” in SOS: Stories of Survival (Tundra, 2009). Google Books 
Commemorative plaques were put up on Manitoulin Island and in Owen Sound in 2018. Michael Erskine, “New 
plaque commemorates Little Current Asia survivor,” The Manitoulin Expositor, 6 June 2018. Rob Gowan, “Plaque to 
honour SS Asia survivor,” The Sun Times, 17 October 2018 . See also Andrea Curtis, “The Shipping News” in Into the 
Blue: Family Secrets and the Search for a Great Lakes Shipwreck (Vintage Canada Edition, 2004), pp. 59-72. 
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History of Derby Township 1839 to 1972, p. 212. 

“Family scrap book” owned by Tracey Antaya. 

Carol (Fleming) Hunt [great-niece to Bertha through Ernest Fleming], email dated 19 August 2019 to Gwen Harris. 

“Family scrap book” owned by Tracey (Fleming) Antaya. 

Lori Smith, “Everything you need to know about gastritis,” Medical News Today [website] (26 Sept 2017) 

Ernest Fleming and Margaret Fleming, U.S. Border Crossings from Canada to U.S., 1825-1960, National Archives of 
Washington, Ancestry. 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum.” The date is also given in the birth record for Ernest Clare Saunders Fleming, son of 
Ernest Fleming and Margaret Pyke, 5 September 1912, Ontario. Canada Births, 1869-1913, Ancestry. 

Margaret Emily Pyke, Ontario, Canada Births, 1869-1913, Ancestry 

Farmers’ and business directory for the counties of Bruce, Grey and Simcoe, 1901 (Union Publishing Co., Ingersoll). 
Internet Archive 
Walter Fleming, “Memorandum.” 

1921 Census of Canada, Ontario, Grey North (district 83), Derby Township), (sub-district 7), p. 3, family 29, Earnest 
Fleming, Ancestry. 

J. Randall Cotton, “Concrete Block Houses.” Old House Journal, (March/April 1995), pp 32-39. Short history of use of 
concrete blocks for house construction. Google Books. More background about the “Development of Concrete Block” in 
Masonry Skills by Richard T. Kreh Sr, Cengage Learning (7" Edition, 2008). Google Books. 

History of Derby Township, pp. 119-122. It’s not clear whether Margaret (Mrs. Ernest Fleming) was a director of the 
Agriculture Society or of the Kilsyth Fair Board. 

“Family scrap book” owned by Tracey (Fleming) Antaya. Obituary clipping about Ernest Fleming— no date or source. 
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Rural New Yorker 


“Since about 1852, he [Donald Fleming] had been subscribing to The Rural New Yorker. 
Along with its cultured contents, this journal emphasized the scientific approach to 
agriculture. Donald believed that farming, done this way, would be worthy of being classed as 
a profession!” [Christine Fleming writing about her father. FFP] 
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Front page of compilation of issues in 1859. Moore’s Rural New Yorker was a weekly 
periodical founded in 1850 intended for the practical farmer. (Source: Internet Archive) 
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CHAPTER 13 


Donald Fleming and Esther Flower 


Isabel Janet James John Alexander Donald William Charles Jennie 
1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham | James Agnew Grace Margaret Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Robertson | Robertson Flower Williams 


Donald Fleming (1834-1896) 


Donald, born in 1834, was sixteen years old when the family moved to Derby. William credited him with 
helping his father with the masonry work on a chimney for the log house. He worked with the others clearing 
acres, likely taking on more of the farm work as his older brothers began setting up their homesteads. 


Fireplace and chimney built by Donald Fleming in 1850 at Springfield Farm, 
now reconstructed and relocated at Leith, ON. Photo by Janet McNally, 2014 


Donald’s daughter Christina said that he advanced to the Grey County Grammar school! (similar to a 
secondary school) to study mathematics and science. The school was in Owen Sound, which would have 
required special arrangements for living in town. Christina recalled that Donald taught in schools in Derby 


Township for about three years. 
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His education must have had an arts and humanities component. At his wedding party he quoted from 
the poem “Festus” by Philip James Bailey.* Christina said that he wrote articles and verse under the pen 
name “Vespers” for a “New York Journal” and illustrated them with sketches.’ 

For a man of his time, Donald was exceedingly respectful of the native heritage and conveyed to his 
children that “Canadians were the ‘guests of Hiawatha’ and should be honourable guests— “We should acquit 
ourselves as measuring up to the ideals, as emanating from the Lodge of Hiawatha— if we fail to recognize 
and embrace the opportunities to do so —as they arise—we should be considered and called ‘Usurpers.’”4 

Donald was not a robust lad. Christina reported that a severe physical injury at an early age caused double 
curvature of the spine— scoliosis— with associated lung problems. Even today, the cause of adolescent 
scoliosis is unknown— be it genetic, nutritional, or the result of some structural change.’ Donald’s spinal 
deformity must have been extreme to interfere with his breathing. He would later consult with Dr. Samuel 
Sheldon Fitch (1801-1876), an American physician who became known for published lectures and 
almanacs on all manner of health problems, lungs being one of his specialties. Donald followed Fitch’s 
recommendations for treatment for many years. 

In 1861, a reaction to a smallpox vaccination led to a seriously infected and swollen arm that greatly 
weakened Donald. “Donald was so severely afflicted,“ wrote his brother William, “his arm being swollen 
nearly as large as a stove pipe, and burned round the pit of the arm by caustic to prevent the swelling from 
entering his body.” ... “The trouble continued for some weeks, poultice day and night with oatmeal poultices. 
Finally, he began to get better, and when he recovered would rather run the risk of small pox the rest of his 
life than risk another vaccination. This left his constitution weakened, which was evident in after life.”’ 

Donald’s nephew, C.A. Fleming, a boy of about ten years, had a vivid memory of seeing Donald receive 
treatment from the doctor: “He [Donald] was stripped to the waist. The disease had spread from his left arm 
over to the right shoulder and down to the waist line. A black line of nitrate of silver was drawn diagonally on 
his back from the right shoulder to the waist line on the left side to stop the onward progress of the disease.”* 

There was no mention of lesions or rash in either account that would indicate smallpox, but we can 
surmise from the reports of swelling and spread of infection that this was life-threatening.’ 

Situated on the south half of Lot 9, Concession 6, Donald’s farm was directly to the south of his brother 
James's farm. Donald hired men to “timber, stump, and root” the land,'® and in 1861 he had 24 acres under 
cultivation. This was a modest amount, but the farm was valued at $2,000, more than his brother Alexander’s 
farm of 40 acres, then worth $1,600.!! The drawback was there was no house. 

Recovered from the vaccination (as William wrote ), “He now began to look for a partner. He made the 
acquaintance of Miss Esther Flower, whom he married. This cleared his batch business, and everything moved 
smoothly —his children were all born on the homestead.”'” 

Donald was 28 years of age when he married Esther Flower on 4 February 1862." 


Esther Flower (1838-1895) 


Esther was one of Samuel Flower’s many daughters. Samuel received the patent to 50 acres for the north half 
of Lot 14, Concession 2, Derby Township, in August 1858.'4 He and his wife Hannah and their daughter 
Sarah had come from Corsham in Wiltshire, England about 1832. Their other seven daughters (Jane, Mary, 
Esther, Martha, Minerva, Hannah, and Josephine) were born in Canada West. 

Esther may have been born in 1839 or possibly 1838. Her daughter Christina said the Flower Family 
Bible cited “Melanthon” as where Esther was born— likely meaning Melancthon in Grey County —and that 
her mother was four years younger than her father.'? Place of birth on the marriage certificate is unreadable 
beyond C.W. for Canada West." 
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In 1851 the family was on a farm in Sydenham Township,’” and 
ten years later, Samuel was farming in Derby Township. According 
to the 1861 Agricultural Census for Canada West, the Flower farm 
had a cash value of $400. They had 32 acres under cultivation and no 
livestock. 8 

As described by Christina, the wedding on 4 February 1862 was 
the social event of the season, memorable for fashionable clothing, 
toasts, and dance. 


The wedding was set for High Noon at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Browning 
Flower of Grey County. Rev Dr. Phillip Glen 
Newton officiated. A wedding dinner followed. 

Later in the day, a reception was held to which the 
community was invited. As was customary at that 
period, the bridegroom was in faultlessly tailored 
black broadcloth, white corded silk vest, and high silk 


beaver hat. His bride was attired in a voluminous, 


rich, barred silk gown with flowing sleeves; a tiny Esther Flowetand Donald Fleming 
yellow Tuscan-straw bonnet; and with plum coloured c. 1864 (Fleming Family Photos) 
accessories to harmonize with one of the deeper 

tones in the wedding dress. At the reception, the 

bridegroom’s final toast was the following, typical of 

the President Lincoln period. 


“Here’s health to the Sick, Courage to the Brave, 
Success to the Lover, and Freedom to the Slave.” 


To which Donald added these stirring lines from Festus by Philip James Bailey’s. 


“We live in deeds — not years; 

In thoughts — not breaths; 

In feelings — not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time, by heart throbs; 
He most lives who thinks most, 

Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Dancing the Cotillions, Quadrilles, Minuets, etc., to the accompaniment of stringed 
instruments, filled many, many happy hours. Eventually, the couple was driven the forty- 
odd miles to “The Willows” in a jingle-bell tandem team sleigh, piled high in Buffalo Robes.” 
[Christina Fleming].!” 


Christina may have embellished her account. Notwithstanding the extravagance, which the Flemings may 
have frowned upon and the Flowers probably couldn't afford, it must have been a grand affair. There is a nod 
to the Civil War raging in the United States and the plight of the slave, of which Derby residents would have 
been well aware since many African Americans fleeing the United States settled in the Owen Sound area.” 
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The Willows 


Their house, which Donald had built on two acres, was “painted white —had six rooms, numerous windows, 
and a verandah on the south side. They named their farm The Willows because Donald had planted Red 
and Yellow Willows.”?' Over the next few years, Donald and Esther enlarged the house to accommodate 
their ten children born between 1863 and 1879. 

Donald and Esther were members of the Disciples Church, religious in their daily lives, while also engaged 
in literary interests and possessing a great love of music. In her short memoir, Christina described their rich 
home life. 


Their home came to be a social, musical, and literary center in the community. They were 
members of the Disciples of Christ Church. Their home was always open to ministers, 
evangelists, and Gospel Singers. As it was sometimes not possible to have an established 
minister to conduct Sunday Services, lay members would take the pulpit. When Donald was 
asked to fill in the vacancy, his talks ranged from the scholastic to the inspirational. He also 
loved talking to groups of young people on Christ’s teachings presenting these as being “The 
Royal Path of Life.’ He was an ardent supporter of the Sunday School, as well as a teacher, 
conducted the singing, and liked to arrange picnics and concerts for the pupils. 


Donald and Esther’s library contained several Commentaries on the Bible, including the 
beautiful Moroccan-bound volumes, a wedding gift from her parents; the Classics; Poetry; 
Books on travel; and current literature. These books were available to anyone — family or 
friends — who wished to read them. 


Music also played an important part in their daily lives. Many were the song-fests — 
Donald leading — around the piano! He also was familiar with the works of a wide range 
of composers — from Mozart to Stephen Foster. And, every night, before retiring, there was 
Family Worship, with hymn singing always included. [Christina Fleming]” 


Donald maintained a modern farm with the latest implements for farming and animal husbandry. By 
1885 he had cleared 60 of his 100 acres and increased its value to $2,750. That year he had 17 cattle, 17 
sheep, and two horses.” 


There was a stable of horses which were used for farm work or for pleasure. Donald himself 
enjoyed holding the reins a spirited horse and could always quiet it down to a more gentle 
pace than the animal might have wanted! When nearing a stream of fresh water, he never 
failed to dismount and allow the horse to have a refreshing drink. On occasion, Esther would 
harness and hitch up a horse to the top buggy, bundle the baby in with her, and take a shut- 
in friend out for a drive and then bring her to The Willows for refreshments. [Christina 
Fleming} 


Table 1 Assessment Rolls for Donald Fleming 


Acres 1878 1885 1890 1898 
Donald Fleming |S % Lot 9,Con | 100 $2,000 $2,750 $3,300 
6 
Charles Fleming $3,100 
Source Derby Township, Assessment Rolls 1878 to 1898, Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 
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Community 


Donald served as treasurer on the Derby Township Council for 1872- 
1882 and 1893-1896.” He was known for his frugality and integrity. 
In a Council meeting in 1870, he tabled a communication stating that 
he “believed that the office of Clerk could be filled efficiently for less 
than $120 annually and offered his services at $100 per annum.” The 
Council declined his offer. 

Having a background in education and an interest in music, Donald, 
as remembered by Christina, became a public school trustee and, during 
his term, “was successful in having music placed on the curriculum of 
rural schools.””” 

Esther joined the Disciples church. Christina observed that she was 
“undoubtedly, very public spirited and her gift of healing the broken 
hearted in the community was as ‘music sent up to God’ enough that He 
heard it ___ ‘she shall hear it, bye and bye.’””® 


Donald Fleming (no date) 


Esther’s Melancholia 


Not long after Esther’s last child Norman was born, Esther became noticeably disturbed—it was so severe 
that Donald had to commit her to the Asylum for the Insane in Toronto. Her admission date was 2 May 
1882.” 

Esther’s mental disorder was identified as melancholia, which would have been akin to mania or 
depression. She was “afraid of a person aiming to do her bodily harm and will stay up all night watching.” 
Very little of her medical record from the Queen Street Asylum has survived other than a couple of notes 
in the patient register indicating that she had several attacks of “short duration” and at least one attack of 
melancholia over six weeks.*° 

As was noted in her records, Esther’s father, Samuel Flower, also had a history of mental illness, although 
he was not institutionalized. 

The asylum was located at 999 Queen St West, three miles west of downtown Toronto. Built in 1850, 
it had expanded to 16 wards by the 1890s. Formidable in appearance, the building extended the width of 
two city blocks: it was composed of east and west wings of four or five stories and a central building capped 
with a tower so high that at 120 feet, it dominated the skyline. The wings held 16 wards, eight each for men 
and women, and some private rooms. Six wards were reserved for paying patients. Wards had dining and 
sitting rooms and toilets and washing facilities.*! In 1882 there were 701 patients receiving treatment in 
Toronto, 355 of women were women.” The wards were spartan in furnishings, with few amenities, and very 
cold in the winter. Thanks to the $3 a week in support that Donald paid, Esther would have had a few small 
comforts. 

Patients were encouraged to work as part of their therapy —it could help to quiet mania—and as a way 
to contribute to the cost of running the asylum. Women worked mainly on sewing, laundry, kitchen duties, 


cleaning, and as servants. Esther may have worked—it was noted that she was “industrious.”’? 
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Lunatic Asylum Queen St. W., South 
side opposite Ossington Ave., 1884. 
Courtesy of Toronto Public Library 


Then, suddenly, in July 1891, Esther’s first child Florence, age 28, was also admitted to Queen Street with 
melancholia.** Could Esther and Florence talk and help each other? Did their family visit them? We do not 
know. Insanity carried such a dreadful stigma that, very often, their families and friends shunned them. It 
would be several decades before mental illness could be treated openly. 

Esther died of heart disease on 16 July 1895 and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Donald’s Death 


The strain on Donald from losing his wife and his daughter to mental illness was surely horrendous. He had 
never been well and now was losing weight and body mass. He died 3 April 1896 of marasmus, essentially 
starvation from a severe form of protein-energy malnutrition.” It is a wasting disease, a condition more 
frequently seen in undernourished children but in adults may arise from acute infections such as tuberculosis 
or other chronic illnesses— very likely the case for Donald.*° 

Donald must have known he was dying. He took care to arrange his will in January 1896, naming as 
his executors his nephews C.A. Fleming (the family accountant), Alexander Fleming Jr. (a nephew), and 
Alexander’s brother-in-law Arthur Kinchen. Donald’s estate was valued at $4,673.°” 

The first item in the will was to arrange for a tombstone for his wife that was “not to exceed seventy-five 
dollars.” 

Next, his executors were to set up a trust, to be administered by Christina and Charles, of $250 for the 
care of their sister Florence while she was confined to a mental asylum. 

He remembered the Foreign Christian Missionary associated with the Disciples with a gift of $15 and 
gave the same amount to the Ontario Co-operation of the Disciples of Christ. 

Ultimately the farm and the homestead were to be sold, and the estate distributed equally among eight 
children (not including Florence). If his sons Samuel or Norman needed their inheritance earlier to attend 
school or learn a trade, the executors were to arrange it as their guardians. According to land records, Charles 
took over the farm temporarily, probably buying his siblings out, and then sold it in 1901. 

Donald, the devout Christian who read the Bible aloud with his mother, the attentive father who took 
his children on day trips, the scientific farmer who experimented with seeds, the assiduous treasurer of the 
Township accounts, the singer with a good bass voice—this man, who battled poor health all his life, was 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery with his wife Esther. 

The Derby Council gave the family a memorial framed in oak “speaking of him as a sincere Christian 
meek in character” who gave wise counsel.*® 
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Children:Vignettes 


Esther bore ten children between June 1863 and May 1879. May, a twin to Laura, died at less than a year old. 


Donald and Esther Fleming, 1877, with children. Back, left to right: 
Back row: Charles, Florence, Sidney. Baby Samuel on Esther’s knee. 
Front, left to right: Rachel, Laura, Christina, Josephine 


Florence Fleming (1863-1939) 


In the 1877 family photo, Florence is standing upright in the centre, behind the others. She is the eldest, 

14 years old, a mainstay in the family who could help with the younger children and the farm work and 
probably substitute for her mother. She was born 26 June 1863 in Kilsyth, received a good, basic education, 
and was a member of the Disciples of Christ church. A note in her aunt Jennie’s diary recorded that, like 
other girls her age, she took music lessons in 1879 and 1880. But her life was soon disrupted. She wasn’t yet 
19 when her mother was admitted to the Asylum for the Insane in May 1882, and it would fall on her to care 
for her eight siblings, three of whom were younger than ten. She became skilled enough at sewing to say she 
was a dressmaker. 

Those years must have been difficult. In 1891, Donald, concerned about her welfare, took her on a 
steamer trip to Manitoulin Island. She was so distraught that she attempted to drown herself by jumping 
overboard on the return trip. Her cousin Roy Fleming, who was 12 years of age, noted in his diary for 3 July 
1891: “T hear that Florence Fleming has gone out of her mind. ‘They read it in the Times.” 

The writer in the Owen Sound Times was very kind. 


For some months past Miss Florence Fleming, daughter of Mr. Donald Fleming and one of 
Derby’s most accomplished young ladies, has been ill, and last week friends concluded that 
a trip on the water with a change of air and surroundings would be beneficial. Accordingly, 
accompanied by her father, she sailed for the Manitoulin last week on one of the G.N.T. 
steamers. The change was not beneficial, however, and Mr. Fleming decided to return 
home, taking passage on the steamer Ad/antic. Shortly after leaving Manitowaning, while 
Mr. Fleming was at dinner, Capt. Foote was walking along the upper deck and noticed 
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Miss Fleming climbing down the heel rope of one of the fenders. Rushing past the engine 
room he gave the order to stop the vessel and springing out caught the young woman's 
hand. She pulled it away and dropped into the water. In remarkably short time a boat was 
lowered and the drowning girl rescued from the watery grave into which she had intended 
to plunge, and she was taken aboard again. The steamer landed the father and daughter at 
the lighthouse where it was decided to stop over. It was noticed that Miss Fleming showed 
symptoms of an unbalanced intellect and while onboard was locked in her stateroom. She 
made her exit through the window and had it not been that Captain Foote noticed her and 
his prompt action the poor girl would have found the watery grave she sought in her mental 
derangement. The above is the report as given by the captain and others who were aboard 


when the distressing incident occurred. Universal regret is expressed over the sad event. 
[Owen Sound Times]*” 


Florence, like her mother, had succumbed to delusions and violent reactions. Four days after the incident, 
Donald had no choice but to have her admitted. Initially, Florence was said to have a mania arising from 
religion— she “thought she was an apostle of Christ and refuses to eat.” She recovered well enough to 
be discharged to her family after eight months but was soon readmitted (June 1892), possessed again of 
“delusions of religion and money.” At some point, she attempted a second suicide by strangulation. It must 
have been very frightening for the family. The submitting doctors wrote on the medical certificate that, 


Patient restless and wanting to travel and inclined to violence. Morose at times, wandering 
from room to room and distorting her features at times. Flighty on subjects of conversation. 
She left her home and came to town at night and has the opinion that she is going to live 


100 years. Filled with spiritual visions. Demanding large sums of money from sisters and 
brothers.“ 


Charles, her younger brother, and Margaret (Donald) Fleming in Owen Sound, wife of her cousin C.A. 
Fleming, reported that she was “determined to burn lights night and day” and would be violent “when any 
whim is not allowed her.” Much later, she was diagnosed as being paranoid schizophrenic. 

Florence was transferred to the newly opened Asylum for the Insane in Penetanguishene on 25 August 
1904. The province had converted the former Reformatory for Boys into an asylum, a smaller facility than 
Toronto's and likely in better condition. It was closer to Owen Sound and might have been easier for her 
family to visit. Her sister Christina, who lived in Victoria, BC, wrote sometimes, and her brother Charles in 
Owen Sound assisted with funeral arrangements when Florence died. 

Florence loved to work in the sewing room and was praised as a “good worker” at the Queen Street 
Asylum and Penetanguishene. 

Her restiveness and occasionally violent behaviour did not abate, nor did her delusions of grandeur. A 
1915 report described her as “a tall, erect woman, rather healthy in appearance, teeth in poor condition ... 
has a pleasant appearance, a partial smile all the time ... moves slowly, and in a stately manner.” She had 
a very large goitre extending to the sternum, probably from an untreated thyroid condition and probably 
causing her discomfort. Nonetheless, the doctor judged that her “general health is good.”! 

Already in 1915, her memory was defective, and her thoughts confused. By 1919 doctors were noting 
dementia and incoherence. Delusions worsened. She came to think she was the wife of one of the physicians. 
In 1931 they diagnosed paranoid schizophrenia. She worked in the sewing room nearly to the day she died 
on 27 September 1939. The cause of death was pulmonary edema brought on by a fibrillating heart. 

Mental illness had confined Florence to asylums for 43 years. At the end, Charles in a letter to Christina 
reported that “in her casket, she ‘looked lovely, just as though she were sleeping’.” 
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Sidney Alfred Fleming (1865-1929) 

Born on 2 March 1865, Sidney, as the eldest son, would have helped his father with the farm. After Donald’s 
death, Sidney is listed in the 1898 Farmers and Business Directory for the Counties of Grey, Bruce and Simcoe as 
the farmer on the property.“ However, he went West soon after and left the farm in the care of his younger 
brothers. 

Still single in 1901, he was living in Kootenay, BC, working as a millman making $1,500 a year.® In 
1902 he and his brother Samuel applied for homestead grants in Crossfield, Alberta, near Calgary. Both 
applications show as cancelled in the ledger, although Samuel did receive land there. Maybe Sidney did too. 

The brothers were among the thousands who responded to the enticements of the Canadian government 
under Prime Minister Wilfrid Laurier to settle in the “Last Best West.” Those who migrated from Ontario 
competed with the immigrants flooding in from Europe and the United States. Between 1896 and 1914 
more than three million people came to Canada. 
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From Kootenay, Sidney must have moved to Nelson, BC to work as a miner —or so he reported on his 
May 1913 application for a homestead grant north of Edmonton near present-day Boyle. At age 50, he was 
granted the quarter section (160 acres) on 30 May 1917. Coordinates were North West Quarter Section 25, 
Township 64, Range 20 West of the 4 Meridian.“ To receive the free grant under the terms of the Dominion 
Lands Act, Sidney had to pay the application fee of $10 (current day $150) and prove that he had occupied 
the land for at least six months a year for three consecutive years, built a house and barn, fenced the land and 
put in crops. While the land was free, equipment, livestock, and supplies were not. In 1921, according to the 
Census, Sidney was still listed as single, age 61, living alone and farming in Cartier in the Edmonton East 
district. 

The Dominion Land Survey method was used to map the Prairies into blocks. 

e Meridians were north-south lines. The 4" Meridian is at 110 degrees west (longitude) and marks the 
boundary between Saskatchewan and Alberta 

e Baselines were east-west— the 49" parallel is a baseline 

e Where the meridian and baseline intersect is the beginning of a township. These are roughly six 
miles square (9.7 km). Township 1 is at the Montana border and Township 126 at the North West 
‘Territories. 

e ‘The range lines are the east and west edges of a township. Range 1 is west of the meridian. 

e ‘Townships were divided into sections that are one-mile square, and the sections into quarters. 

Thus, Sidney’s land was well west of the boundary of Saskatchewan-Alberta, almost due north from 
Edmonton.“” 

He might have owned a second farm. Christina told C.A. Fleming that “Sidney was a Pioneer in the Peace 
River Country—had a large tract of land there, as well as several parcels of land in Edmonton Alberta.” 

Not only was Sidney a miner, but, according to Christina, he was a mineralogist. 


On some of his trips East, Sidney had ore samples, and talked a great deal on mineralogy, and 
some letters to me were written to me when he was studying in a Metallurgist Laboratory. 


Sidney, as described by Christina, was a helpful fellow to fellow settlers, although her account about 
Derby days seems a bit far-fetched. 


Then, in the Peace River Country, Sid helped a number of new Settlers, telling them always 
how Grandfather Fleming and Grandmother wrapped the new settlers in Ontario 10 to 20 
at a time in their own home-spun blankets on their living room floor and kept on the fires 
in the Grate, all night, cooking scones etc. for their breakfast and to keep them warm — Sid 
told them that he was keeping up the family tradition of hospitality. (An old Prospector can 
always make Flap Jacks!) [Christine Fleming]” 


Sidney died in Airdrie on 8 June 1929 near Calgary and was buried with a headstone in Crossfield, 
Alberta. Perhaps he was visiting his brother Samuel who had a farm in that region. Likely Samuel arranged 
for the burial and the elegant gravestone. 


Christina Jean (aka “Christine Stuart’) Fleming (1 867—1945) 
Judging from her letters and accounts from later life, Christina, born on 10 January 1867, was vivacious and 
alert. She had many fond memories of her home with books, music and poetry, visitors, outings, and exotic 
peacocks. She adored her father, writing that “Donald’s outstanding Christian character gave him a place of 
leadership that he held through the years.” 

Her aunt Jennie kept a watchful eye. From Jennie’s diary, we know that Jennie paid for music lessons, and 
she included Christina in her letters during the 1903 trip to Europe. We also see from letters that Christina 
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was good friends with her cousins Annie Fleming (daughter of Charles) and Jean Agnew (daughter of Jessie). 
Over her lifetime, she used various names, eventually settling on Christine Stuart. As she explained 
somewhat acerbically to C.A. in her letter: 


Mother and Daddy named me for Grandmother Jean Stewart, as it was spelled Jane in the 
new land to which they had come, it was put down that way; but Daddy always called me 
Christine and had me use the second name Stuart for grandmother. So if anyone is putting 
my name anywhere, I have the proof of it in Daddy’s own handwriting.” 


Christina became more involved in the family memoirs in the 1940s and sent the 1877 family photo to 
C.A. Fleming. 


In it, Iam wearing a “white Polonaise” of fine material (this checked dimity) and kneeling 
beside my father with an arm thrown over his knee. Mother made all our clothing and 
dresses. We were each one, sweet and clean, throughout always. [Christine Fleming] 


She also wanted C.A. and the rest of the family to know precisely the kind of work she was doing. She was 
not a nurse! 


Let me state right here that at no time or place or case have I ever been a nurse. I started 
out one on saturated solution of lectures on “how to heal the sick without drugs” etc. etc. I 
never, for one moment, worked under anyone’s Diagnosis and Prescription other than my 
own. A Drugless Doctor or Physician is what I announced myself as — to the general public. 
Naturopathic Doctor N.D. 


In conversation with the famous Mayo’s I found out that they started out in much the same 
way ... and we gathered momentum as we added Course to Course, - They specialized finally 
in Surgery. I specialized in Preventive Medicine. [Christine Fleming]” 


In correspondence with the institute in Penetanguishene concerning her sister, Florence, she must have 
impressed on Dr. C.H. McClenahan her medical credentials sufficiently for him to address her as “Dr.”.*4 
On US border papers, when returning to California, she identified herself as a physician.” 

In truth, Christine had something of the same “delusions of grandeur” that Florence had. Christine, in her 
letter to Dr. McClenahan, said that “Florence had a heritage from many generations of aristocracy through 
which to express herself.”** Was Christine working from a misunderstanding of her Scottish (Fleming) or her 
English (Flower) ancestry? 

It's unknown exactly when Christine moved west, but it was probably around 1905, and she might have 
gone directly to California. A Border Crossing Form for “Christina Stewart Fleming” dated 27 September 
1915 documented her travel from Victoria to Seattle. She was returning “home” through Seattle to Pomona, 
California, after visiting Vancouver Island with her sister Laura (Fleming) Farrant. On the form, she reported 
that she had been living in California, 1905 to July 1915.’ A city directory for Pomona in 1911 lists her 
name under “nurses.” She corrected the listing by 1914 when that city directory showed her as living at 773 
Randolph working as an osteopathic physician. 

Christine’s cousins Minerva and Jean [Walmsley], daughters of James, were also in Southern California. 
Minerva was a music teacher in Pomona * and Jean was in Los Angeles. This photo-card shows the cousins 
in Ocean Park (probably against a fake backdrop) near Los Angeles. The year might have been between 1907 
and 1910. Christine is sitting in the front with a sombrero at her foot. She’s looking at Minnie, Jean’s hand is 
on her shoulder. 
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Outing to Ocean Park, CA. Bottom left, Minerva Fleming talking 
to Christina Fleming. Jean [Walmsley] on far right. Woman 
behind Christina is unknown. The men, Messrs Watson and Dury 
were friends of the Walmsleys. c. 1910 


We don’t know when Christine returned to British Columbia or why. From correspondence concerning 
Florence’s death, we know that Christine was in Victoria, BC in 1939, and in 1942 she was living at 1171 
Rockland Avenue when she wrote the account of her family for C.A. Fleming. 

At age 78, “Dr. Christine Stuart Fleming” died 10 July 1945 in Victoria. 


Charles Donald Fleming (1869-1942) 


Charles, born 14 February 1869, was named after his mother’s only brother Charles who had died at age two. 
Christina noted this, observing that it was felt in the family that there was a likeness between the two in their 
“auburn hair” and “fair colouring.”” 

He looked after the farm and affairs of the estate after Donald died. It was Donald’s wish that the farm be 
sold and the money distributed equally. Charles received a mortgage from his aunt Jennie of $2,000 in 1900, 
probably to help him pay his father’s executors $3,500 to buy the farm in April 1901. One presumes that he 
distributed the money to the beneficiaries. In November of that year, Charles sold the farm to George McKay 
for $5,150 and paid back Jennie a few years later in 1907. Did Charles keep the difference? Should the family 
have held onto the farm longer? The land kept appreciating and was worth $6,000 in 1910. 

In 1901 Charles was living on the farm with sisters Josephine and Rachel and brother Samuel. That was 
their last year—everyone had departed by the end of 1901. Charles's obituary®’ stated that he went west 
around 1904 and returned a year later to be a drover or cattle dealer. He remained a bachelor, sometimes 
living in hotels. According to the 1921 Canada Census, he was a boarder at the Queen’s Hotel in Owen 
Sound. 

As a drover, Charles handled the sale and delivery of cattle from the farmer to the meatpacker. The 
business involved the farmer, the drover, a commission agent, a stockyard, the abattoir, and the packing 
house. But various economic pressures in the early 1900s were changing the relationships among the 
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participants. With improved rail and road transportation, Ontario’s beef business became concentrated 
in large yards in Toronto. Drovers bought stock and delivered to these yards. To succeed in business, they 
had to have a keen sense of supply and demand and market prices for purchase and sale. Nor was their 
position secure. Farmers and packers wanted to reduce their dependence on middlemen. Farmers in some 
areas banded together in cooperatives and used an agent to collect and handle the stock—a role similar to the 
drover’s. Some packing companies hired drovers to obtain desired stock and paid them either by commission 
or salary. Charles may have benefited from either of these arrangements and would likely have had plenty 
of work in the beef-raising counties of Bruce, Huron, and Grey. After the 1920s, the role of the middleman 
diminished as packing companies moved their plants closer to the source and bought directly from the 
farmer. As well, the beef business was subject to centralization and consolidation of yards and marketing.” 
His work took him into the United States. There is a record of Charles crossing the border at Buffalo, 
New York, 22 May 1937, to deliver cattle over the next four days. By 1945, he had retired, and he died at age 
84 on 5 April 1952 in Owen Sound. His obituary very kindly closed with “Mr. Fleming had a host of friends 
by whom he was held in the highest respect.” 


Josephine Fleming (1871-1952) 


According to her birth registration, “ Josephine did not have a middle name. But Christine, in characteristic 
fashion, forced the second name of Flower on Josephine. 


You will see that I have added to Josephine’s name that of Flower, since she was named for 
Aunt Josephine Flower. Josephine herself used the name “viola” instead of Flower.” 


Josephine, born 7 April 1871, trained as a nurse as did her younger sister Laura. In 1901 she was on 
the family farm with Charles, Rachel, and Samuel and was employed as a nurse.°° We next see her in 1905, 
arriving in San Francisco on the 7" of March by boat from the Port of Victoria. Her last Canadian address 
had been Crossfield, Alberta. Like Rachel, she must have got her bearings at Sam’s place —perhaps they both 
joined him around 1905. According to the manifest, she had been in the United States before and was on her 
way to Los Angeles, where other Fleming relatives had gone.°” 

In 1916, she travelled from the Port of Victoria with her sister Laura Farrant and nephew Donald Farrant 
to Portland, Oregon. Josephine was a “missionary.”® The Portland City Directory lists a Josephine M. 
Fleming at 567 E. Couch for the years 1914 to 1917— but we cant be sure this is her. Nor do we know 
when she returned to Vancouver Island, though she died 12 July 1952 in the Home for the Aged in Port 
Coquitlam where she had been for 14 years with senile dementia. There was no family member with her; the 
death registration had the wrong year for date of birth and names of parents were given as unknown.” 


Rachel Anne “Ray” (Fleming) Vickery (1873-1959) 
Rachel Anne went by the name Rae or Ray. She had a slight recollection of her mother, which she shared 


with C.A. Fleming in a letter in 1944. 


When my poor mother lost her mind I was little. I think about 5 yrs old so I don’t remember 
very much about her. The neighbors often spoke of the kind acts she had done for them and 
also they said she was very very clean.” 


Esther did not enter the Mental Asylum until 1882 when Rachel was about nine. Her words suggest that 
Esther had been unwell for at least four years. 

Rachel probably left Derby around 1901 and, via Crossfield where her brother Sam was, made her way to 
Spokane, Washington. There, on 20 October 1906, she married Ancil Coleman Vickery (1863-1941).”! 
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Ancil was a lumberman. Born in August 1863, his home was Mill Village, Cumberland District, Nova 
Scotia, noted for its lumbering and mills. Before Spokane, Ancil had been in Elko, British Columbia, a small 
sawmill town in the East Kootenay region and close to the Washington State border. 

Christine seemed to have a low opinion of her sister’s husband and possibly of her sister. She wrote 
“Rachel thinks that since loggers supply logs to the saw mills out of which lumber is made, that A.C. Vickery 
could be called a lumberman?”” 


Clearly, Christine didn’t appreciate the skill required or the danger it entailed. Ray gave a different view. 


My husband was from a young boy until his death in the timber business. When a young 
boy of 16 years he had his first contract for getting out booms of logs and had men working 
for him. He sometimes had 10 to 30 men working for him. He had to instruct them in 

the work. Here on the Island they call those engaged in the timber business loggers. My 
dictionary says one who is engaged in the lumber trade or a foreman of lumberers is a 
lumberman. My husband also was a timber cruiser for different companys [sic]. [Rachel 
Vickery]” 


‘They were living in Cowichan in the Nanaimo district on Vancouver Island in 1911 and 1921 and in 
Victoria in 1935—at which time Ancil was a wood merchant. Ancil died 15 November 1941 in Coquitlam 
and is buried in Mountain View Cemetery, Victoria. 

Ray wrote proudly of her son and modestly of herself. 


Clifford is at present working at the Yarrows, a war industry. Clifford is recognized by all 

as being clever. He has come by it honestly as both the Flemings and Vickerys are naturally 
smart (I don’t include myself). Unlike his father he works at a lot of different things. In 
fact he can do almost anything and do it good. I phoned him yesterday asking him what 
occupation I put for him. He strung a lot of things. Before the war he was working some at 
Longshore work (because it is high priced). He is a fine carpenter as a sideline he designed 
for different companys [sic]. He is a sign maker also interior decorator. You can put what 
occupation you think best. [Rachel Vickery] 


Rachel died on 2 February 1959 andwas buried at Mountain View with her husband. 
Table 2 Child of Rachel Anne Fleming (1873-1959) and Ancil Vickery (1863-1941) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Clifford Samuel B. 18 Mar. 1913 Sylvia Shade [1917- | Sylvia was a bookkeeper 
D. 23 Jun. 2003 1998] Clifford had a sign-painting business, later named 
Obituary in The 21 Sep. 1935, Pacific Neon. He travelled widely in his later years. 
Times Colonist Victoria, BC. Two boys: Robert Coleman [1936-1990] and 
Raymond Barrie [1938-2011] 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Laura Esther (Fleming) Farrant (1875-1953) 
Laura and her twin sister May were born on 11 November 1875. May died 16 September 1876 at ten 
months. 

Laura was on the farm in 1891, according to the Canada Census, probably just finishing school. She 
trained to be a nurse—we do not know where, but the 1900 US Federal Census shows she arrived in the 
United States that year and was employed as a nurse at the Battle Creek Sanitarium in Michigan. 

When did she come back to Canada? How did she meet her husband? We don't know. Laura married 
George Farrant (1871-1955) in Prince Rupert District, 10 November 1910. He was born on 11 December 
1871” in Devonshire, England and arrived in Canada in 1902.”° 
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In 1921 they lived in Chilliwack BC on Corbould Street, in a wood house with their two children Donald 
(9) and Mary (4). They remained in Chilliwack until the end of their days. He was a bricklayer and worked 
as a contractor in the construction business. 

Christine had stayed in touch with Laura and probably visited her in 1915. She spoke warmly and 
approvingly of George. 


George Farrant, Laura’s husband, is a well-qualified Building Contractor. A number of years 
on the Island near Sidney BC he had charge of all the building works at the Experimental 
Farm. He can lay bricks as he has designed and built numberless chimneys and fireplaces. 
The houses he builds are all too pretentious to be joyful and gay looking so I have really 
never cared much for any of them. But they have a very nice place in Chilliwack, BC George 


Farrant is a gardener of repute, also. Has been connected with some nurseries at Sardis [near 
Chilliwack, BC]. 


But his own large garden + House is on Corbould St,. and orchard have always been a 
delight. Apples, Pears, Plum, Peaches, Cherries, small fruits and grapes, endless vegetables 
galore! And a riot of flowers. The house is rambling and homey, and it appears to me built 
over.’” 


What Christine did not say, and Rachel added in her letter to C.A. Fleming was that, 


My sister Laura’s boy [Donald] died some years ago. Mary, her daughter, is married to a 
minister his name is Rev Erwin [sic] Galbraith. Their address was “the Parsonage” Malone 
Washington USA. They just had two children (Laura and George).’* Laura’s son Donald 
died in Essondale, the provincial mental hospital in Coquitlam, BC, perhaps a victim of the 
Flower genes. 


His sister Mary Nelly married Victor Irwin Galbraith (1911-2004) in September 1940 and lived in 
Port Ludlow, WA, where he registered for his US draft card in October 1940. He was employed by the 
“Community Church” in Port Ludlow about 95 miles north of Malone. Both had churches of the Assemblies 
of God.. In 1953 he was working as a jig builder for Boeing in Renton outside Seattle. 

Laura, afflicted with senile dementia, died in the Valley Haven Old People’s Home, Chilliwack, BC on 10 
March 1953.” George died in the Chilliwack General Hospital on 15 July 1955. 


Table 3 Children of Laura Esther Fleming (1875-1953) and George Farrant (1871-1955) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Donald George About 1912 1935 carpenter. Donald may have had a mental 
d. 9 Apr 1940, illness. 
Essondale, BC 

Mary Nelly 9 Aug 1916, Victor Irwin On her petition (17 October 1940) for 
Victoria, BC Galbraith [1911- naturalization in the US she reported she was 5 


D. 28 Dec 2000 — | 2004], m. 26 Sep __| feet 8 inches tall weighing 160 pounds. 
buried with husband | 1940, Seattle, WA — | Unknown if children. 

at Saxon, Whatcom 
County, WA 

Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 
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May Minerva Fleming (1875-1876) 
May, twin to Laura, died 16 September 1876 at ten months old. 


Samuel “Sam” George Fleming (1877-1960) 

Born on 27 April 1877, Samuel was only five years old when his mother was committed to the Asylum for 
the Insane in Toronto. He was still in Derby in 1901 and was listed as living with his brother Norman on the 
farm in the Farmers and Business Directory. 

Sam left for Alberta shortly afterwards, attracted by the Government of Canada’s offers of free land. In 
1902, he applied for a homestead grant in Crossfield, Alberta and received the patent on 27 November 1905 
for the North East quarter of Section 10, Township 28, Range 1, West of the 5" meridian. The fifth meridian 
(114 degrees longitude) runs through Calgary, Range 1 being just west of the meridian, and Township 28 a 
few miles north of Calgary. 

‘The record shows that he broke five acres of ground in 1902 and had 75 head of cattle and three horses. 
In 1905 there were 21 horses and no cattle. He had a frame house 16 x 24 feet, value $500; a stable, 14 x 
20, value $100; a shed, $10. The land might not have been suitable for crops—a note for year one indicates 
“owing to this land laying so low I never raised any crops.”*° 

In 1906 his sisters Josephine and Rae were living with him— a temporary arrangement. 

Samuel married Maria High (1878-1960) on 6 March 1907. Maria’s family was German Mennonite and 
had come west from Oxford North in Ontario to settle in Crossfield, Alberta. 


Sam Fleming with family at Crossfield. Left to right (probably) Rowland, Maria, Helen, 
Douglas, Sam, Donald. (Fleming Family Photos) 


In the 1921 Canada Census the family is shown as farming in section 15 (not section 10— they may have 
moved) in Township 28, Range 1 east of Crossfield, near the village of Rosebud. They were still in the district 
of Calgary West. They had four children. 
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A photo taken in 1948 shows Sam and Maria standing on a covered porch with their grandson Murray, 


everyone looking dapper and well. Their house is more substantial and seems well kept. 


Sam Fleming and his wife 
Maria with grandson 
Rowland Murray, c. 1948 
(Fleming Family Photos) 


Children of Samuel “Sam” George Fleming (1877-1960) and Maria High (1878-1960) 


Crossfield AB 
D. 2001, Kelowna, 
Okanagan, BC 


[1909-2002] 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Helen Detweiler B. 1 Feb 1911 
Crossfield AB 
D. 2000 in Calgary 
Donald Steward B. 23 Mar. 1913 Esther {unknown) In construction. MLA for Alberta 1959-1967. 


Daughter: Patricia [Mireles] 
Source: Obituary Calgary Herald 2001 


D. 4 Mar 1979, 
Nanaimo, BC 


[1916-1999], m. 
1939, Calgary 


Rowland Samuel B. 3 Jul. 1914 Pauline Luft, [1914- | Two children: 
Crossfield AB 1995] m 16 Nov. Rowland Murray [1936-2014] 
D 4 Mar. 1979, 1935, Crossfield, AB | Sharon Anne. [1942-1942] 
Nanaimo., BC - divorced 
Elsie Mary Swain 
[1912-1992] 
Douglas Haig B. 10 Aug. 1918 Phyllis Ainscough —_| 1963 and 1968 paving foreman in Calgary. 


Son: Keith Douglas [1957-1986] 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca 


Norman Alexander Fleming (1879-1954) 


Norman was the baby. His birth on 5 August 1879 was not registered until 22 December,*' a delay that 


might have been due to problems at home. He was 17 when his father died. Donald anticipated the boy’s 


need with a provision in the will that Norman could receive his inheritance early if he wished to go to school 
to learn a trade. 

In March 1901, Norman was in Toronto, where he had recently started working in a factory as a 
machinist earning $500 annually. Ten years later (1911), he had moved to Calgary to work as a machinist 
in an ironworks factory for 37 ¥2 cents an hour.*® There he boarded with other young men of diverse 
backgrounds. 
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It was a good trade: Machinists were in great demand throughout WWI (1914~18) in factories 
that manufactured shells and other war materiel or railway shops for repairing and maintaining railway 
equipment. Compared to other trades, machinists were in demand and paid well. 

There is no indication Norman served in the Canadian Expeditionary Force though he would have been 
a candidate for the draft under the Military Service Act of 1917. Norman was 37 in 1917, single, without 
children, and we presume able-bodied. Although eligible, he might have received an exemption because he 
worked as a machinist in an essential industry. 

Norman probably went to Calgary to be closer to his brothers Sam and Sidney. Calgary was growing 
rapidly with the completion of the transcontinental railway in 1885. The population jumped from 4,000 
in 1901 to 43,000 in 1911.* The city may have seemed small compared to Toronto's 400,000, but Calgary 
was a boomtown. The Canadian Pacific Railway was a major employer and had extensive metalworks shops 
requiring machinists. There were at least four other iron works shops, and demand would increase further 
with the oil industry. 

This was also a period of high labour unrest. Workers were limited in actions they could take against 
employers for better wages and working conditions. Employers thwarted and discredited unions, and the 
government prohibited strikes during the war. Machinist unions gained in numbers and strength. The first 
Alberta local of the International Association of Machinists was formed in Calgary in 1900. Did Norman 
become a member of this local? Was he caught up in the labour strife in Alberta? 

Something in his life went awry. In 1921 Norman was listed in the Canada Census as an inmate at the 
Essondale mental health facility, a psychiatric hospital, in Coquitlam, BC where he had been for a year.*° The 
record shows that he had been living in Victoria, BC —perhaps with one of his sisters. Someone must have 
admitted him to Essondale. This hospital, originally called The Hospital for the Mind and later renamed 
Riverview, was “at the forefront of North American mental health theory and practice ... it was developed 
as a community where the mentally ill could live purposeful lives in their own sanctuary. A vital part of the 
therapy included voluntary horticultural work, food production, and building maintenance.”*° 

Norman died at Essondale on 5 April 1954 and was buried in the Woodlands Memorial Garden in New 
Westminster. The cemetery, used during 1920 to 1959 by Woodlands Institution and Essondale, was closed 
in 1977 and converted to a memorial garden. 


In Closing 


There is a great deal of hardship and heartache in the lives of Donald’s and Esther’s children. Christina’s 
description of their childhood years on the farm is lively and warm with no indication of sorrow lurking. 
Donald was a loving father, a man who took them on excursions in the summer, was scientific and precise in 
his farming practices, had great intellectual curiosity and unorthodox opinions, and struggled greatly with 
his health throughout his life. He did his best to provide for his children. This man bore great sadness as 

his wife sank into melancholia and his daughter Florence followed with paranoid schizophrenia. Eventually, 
everyone but Charles (and Florence) moved to Alberta or British Columbia. Only three—Rachel, Laura, and 
Samuel—married and had children. 
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Letter by William Fleming 
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William Fleming wrote this letter to his nephew C.A. Fleming, June 1, 1908, 
with recommendations for developing the family history. He suggested including 
the families of his cousins: the Garvies, Saunders, and Douglasses of Grey and 


Bruce Counties and the Flemings in Hastings County. Note the letterhead. 
(Source: Fleming Family Papers.) 
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CHAPTER 14 


William Fleming and Elizabeth Williams 


Isabel Janet James John Alexander Donald William Charles Jennie 
1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham | James Agnew Grace Margaret Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


William Fleming (1837-1927) 


Born in February 1837 at Kirrandrum in Perthshire, William became the family chronicler. At only six 
years old when they boarded the Jennie Deans in 1843, William absorbed the details of the voyage and their 
first years in Canada West. Years later, he drew on his memories with remarkable vividness in his written 
recollections of the family’s migration and years as pioneers. 


William matured into a highly intelligent man with a philosophical bent and a strong independent spirit 
who valued education and learning. Like his brother Donald, he attended the grammar school in Owen 
Sound, after which he taught for three years (1861-63) at S.S. No 4 in Derby Township (the Ninth Line). 
A rebelliousness comes through in a letter he wrote to the editor of the Journal of Education, 27 December 
1862. 


Sir — In perusing the columns of the “Journal of Education for Upper Canada,” I find that 
it inculcates the importance of teachers visiting each other’s schools, and my own experience 
in conjunction with the educational works of scientific men causes me to concur with the 
excellent idea. But in turning to the School Manual for the time to make such visits, to my 
surprise, it was not there. 


As we live in the bright 19" century, and as the idea of visiting each other’s schools is 
conceded as necessary, I hope the Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada will 
set a time for such, as it is impossible under the present School Act to visit a single school 
and do it legally. 


The Hamilton Convention of School Teachers saw the want of such prescribed time, and 

I presume all intelligent teachers do the same. Hoping that the Upper Canada Common 
School Act will be amended in this particular, I subscribe myself, William Fleming, Teacher, 
S.S. N. 4, Derby, Kilsyth RO., Co. Grey, C.W.! 
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The letter shows a young man of an analytical mind, impatient with bureaucracy, having a sarcastic 
tongue, and showing some pomposity belonging to his age— then 25. Teachers were notoriously poorly paid 
and forced to comply with the rules of the system. William would have chafed under the demands.’ 

After acquiring his farm (west half of Lot 6, Concession 9) from his father in 1859 for $600, he hired 
labourers to clear nine acres and a contractor, J.B. Young, to build a house 19 feet by 26 feet. > He may not 
have lived in that house until 1869, or perhaps not at all. Rather than farm, he ran the Kilsyth general store 
(possibly owned by Thomas Sloane)‘ from 1865 to 1868 while also serving as the treasurer for the Township 
of Derby, 1866 to 1872.’ During the same period, he sold insurance for the Agricultural Mutual Assurance 
Association of Canada, on occasion placing advertisements in the Owen Sound Advertiser, 1866-1867.° Like 
his brothers, he had a talent for music and a limitless capacity for reading. 

His daughter Rita provided this description of him: 

In appearance, my father resembled the Celtic strain of 
his Scotch forbears. He had black hair, rather fair skin, 

a straight nose and very deep blue eyes under straight 
brows and a broad, intelligent forehead. He was very alert 
and active, very straight and rather less than medium 
build. His weight had not varied more than two or three 
pounds from 145 lbs in fifty years, a fact of which he 
was proud, as he abhorred what he termed “superfluous 
flesh.” He was philosophical in temperament as I recall 
him, and possessed of great patience and self-reliance. 
[Rita (Fleming) McFaul]’ 


William, in his writings, said little about his marriage —it was just 
one of his activities in the 1860s. 


William Fleming (myself) got his title to W ¥% Lot 6 Con 
9 Derby, commenced to cut down the forest and erected 
a small frame house and married Miss Elizabeth Anne 


Williams — conducted a general store at Kilsyth at this 
time 1868 — also acted as Treasurer of Derby. [William William Fleming c. 1867 Owen Sound. 


Fleming]® (Fleming Photo Album) 


Elizabeth Ann Williams (1842—1934) 


Elizabeth was born in St. Vincent Township on 11 July 1842.? When William met her, likely in 1867, she 
was teaching at Woodford School on the 11" Line in St. Vincent Township. According to their daughter 
Rita, Elizabeth attended school in Rochester, New York, in 1865—66.'° 

Perhaps the Williams family had relatives in Rochester, but why would she travel such a distance when 
there was a grammar school in Owen Sound? Did she hope to get a better education in Rochester? The US 
Civil War had just ended in 1865. Might she have attended the Livingston Park Seminary, a private girls 
school, which had been founded in 1858 to obtain a more advanced and academic education? Whatever the 
reason, she returned to St. Vincent and taught school at the village of Woodford. 

Elizabeth’s father, John Williams, was born in Bath, Upper Canada in 1804,"! but he went to New York 
State, where he married Selina Brewster” in Ellisburg, Jefferson County. Selina had a long ancestry going 
back to William Brewster of the Mayflower in 1620.'? With their five children in hand, John and Selina 
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Williams moved from Van Buren, Onondaga County, New York, to St. Vincent Township, Grey County, 
around 1841.'* Ten years later, the family, now grown to eleven members, was living in a one-storey log house 
on Lot 14, Concession 9, just west of the village of Meaford. John held 200 acres with 50 under cultivation” 
and a tanner’s shop on his property. By 1861, he owned 350 acres with an overall value of $5,000.'° By the 
standards of the day, he was well off. 

The Disciples of Christ had a strong presence in the Meaford area. John Williams assisted William H. 
Trout, a prominent leader in the Church, in establishing the Disciples community in Meaford. John became 
known as an excellent gospel preacher.'’ He also took on township responsibilities as a magistrate, township 
clerk, and treasurer. 

William and Elizabeth, in all likelihood, met through the Disciples Church, where she and her family 
were members. During courtship, he took her for a drive after school in his buggy drawn by a “spirited 


horse.” '8 


Elizabeth and William married in Meaford on 21 February 1868,” 
with, we can assume, the wholehearted approval of Alexander and Jean. 


Rita remembered how fair and lovely her mother was. 


Ottie [Rita’s sister] recalls how lovely our mother, with her 
fair hair and fair skin, looked in her long black riding habit, 
which she wore when father and mother sometimes went 
riding in the afternoons. Mother rode side saddle on her 


> 


own “blood horse,” “Fancy” which her father had given 
her. The saddle is still in the possession of the family. [Rita 


(Fleming) McFaul]”° 


Elizabeth (Williams) Fleming 
(no date) 


One photo in the family album shows Elizabeth, her 
sister Mary Amanda, and Jennie together in Bible study. The 
picture might have been taken before the two Williams sisters 
married: Elizabeth to William (1868) and Mary Amanda to 
James Trout in Meaford (1869). 


Jennie Fleming is on the right holding the book, 
Elizabeth Williams is in the centre and 

Mary Amanda Williams is sitting on the left. 

The identity of the standing woman is not known. 
c. 1864 (Fleming Photo Album) 
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Their Lives 


Bible Studies |868—1869 
Soon after their wedding, William and Elizabeth departed for Lexington, Kentucky, where William began 
studies at The College of the Bible.*' This college was founded in 1865 by the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) in the heartland of the Christian Church movement. It began as one of several colleges at 
Transylvania University (later Kentucky University); others were for arts, law, agriculture, and commerce. 
‘The study program at the Bible college would have included Bible instruction, ethics, doctrine, homiletics, 
and related subjects. The school didn’t hold William and Elizabeth for very long, and they moved to Oberlin 
University in Northern Ohio the following year. While they were in Lexington, their first daughter Augusta 
Lavinia Pauline was born on 5 December 1868.” 

The town of Oberlin and school of the same name were founded in 1833 by a Presbyterian minister 
and missionary. Initially, students could pay for tuition through community work—an early example of 
communal practice. It was also, from the outset, among the first institutions of higher learning in the United 
States to accept women and African American students. By 1868 the curriculum emphasized theology less 
to include arts, science, classics, and other disciplines.*? They may have stayed only for the spring term. They 
were back in Kilsyth around July 1869. 


Business Interests 

On their return, William re-joined Jennie to run the Kilsyth store and continue his other involvements as 
treasurer for the Township of Derby and an insurance agent. His absence had irked the Council in 1868, but 
William managed to return in time to forestall dismissal. Lincoln was born during this time (13 July 1870). 
Their home was at the farm, although part of the time, the couple lived in Charles’s new house at Springfield 
Farm before Charles and Lyda returned from their honeymoon in September 1871. 

William, as was the practice, mortgaged his land to obtain funds. His first mortgage in 1865 was $1,000, 
which he discharged in January 1868. This money may have helped him build the log house. He re-financed 
with a mortgage from James for $800 in August 1868 at an annual rate of 9% for four years.” 

According to the Agriculture Schedule in the 1871 Census, he had cleared only nine acres and owned two 
horses. The farming life was not working out. The family moved to Owen Sound in 1872, where William 
continued to juggle many different professions. His daughter Rita summarized: 


In 1872 the family moved to Owen Sound, and here my father engaged in the insurance 
business for seven or eight years. He was an insurance agent, evaluator, notary public, 
commissioner, etc., representing the Confederation Life and the Norwich Union. At this 
time, he had an office partnership with John Marshall ... [Rita (Fleming) McFaul]”° 


An entry in the Owen Sound Times 20 January 1871 announced that William had opened an office with 
John Marshall, a colleague from Derby Township, next to Marshall’s Bakery on Poulett Street. William was 
also an agent for the Amicable Life Assurance Company, and John Marshall was selling the Wanzer Sewing 
Machine. 

Further, they were money lenders for farm or town property —at the “lowest rates.”*” William and John 
Marshall also dealt with land transactions on Lot 7, Concession 8, using a mortgage with Thompson to buy 
80 acres from Robert Thompson in April 1871.*8 The partnership ended with John Marshall’s death on 13 
December 1875 from typhoid fever *—not an uncommon disease in Owen Sound.*” 

William was able to raise some money by selling the farm (west ¥2 of Lot 6, Concession 9)—twice, if 
we are reading the land records correctly. In April 1876, he sold it to Frank Biggins Little and his wife for 
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$3,500. Two years later, according to entries in the “Abstract Index to Land Records,” the Littles sold it 
back to William for $1,800 (April 1878), and William took out a mortgage for $2,000 (at a rate of 8% 
compounded half-yearly). In October 1879, William sold the lot to his brother Alexander for $2,800 and 
discharged his mortgage with the North British Canadian Investment Company. In all, William may have 
netted from these transactions around $2,500.*! 

William never lost his interest in real estate. From 1875 to 1881, William and John Harrison, a 
prominent lumberman, had several transactions involving portions of Lot 14, Concession 1 in Derby 
Township, near Owen Sound. Elizabeth’s and William’s names often appear for mortgage and small land 
transactions in the Owen Sound Copybook. At his death in 1927, William owned four properties in Owen 
Sound, totalling 29% acres and valued at $3,600.” 

When William moved to Owen Sound in the early 1870s, the town was a thriving port with a population 
of 3,400. But the town had poor connections to Southern Ontario. It took twelve hours by stagecoach to 
get to Guelph. To the east, along the Georgian Bay shore, there was a railway line to Collingwood, but 
the Toronto Grey and Bruce Railway didn’t reach Owen Sound until the summer of 1873. There were no 
public waterworks, and lighting was by candles and coal oil until the introduction of gaslight in 1879. The 
highest level of education offered was at the grammar school. Owen Sound had such a bad reputation for 
its numerous taverns and quantity of whiskey that people called it the “corkscrew town.” It would be about 
ten years (October 1880) before a privately owned waterworks company could deliver water to homes and 
businesses. It was nearly another twenty years before electricity became available.*? Overall, the town was 
probably a challenging environment for succeeding as a conveyancer or a speciality merchant. 

During these years, William and Elizabeth had three daughters—their birth registrations provide a record 
of William’s occupations: at Ottie’s birth in December 1874, he gave his occupation as an agent; at Olga’s in 
October 1878, a conveyancer; and at Rita’s in April 1888, a merchant. 

It was likely soon after John Marshall’s death that William took over selling sewing machines, to which he 
added pianos and organs. 

Rita continued her account: 


Then as his health became poor, the doctor advising outdoor employment, he engaged in 
general agency business and later specialized in selling sewing machines, pianos, organs, and 
church organs. He was agent for the Bell, Kane and Doherty musical instruments. He had 
several agents reporting to him, and when the depression of 1892 came, he failed in this 
business and lost practically everything —all his life's savings. [Rita (Fleming) McFaul]* 


In 1876, William was involved in an unpleasant court case. A customer, Walter McGeary, a blacksmith 
in Owen Sound, accused William of charging a vastly inflated price for a Hardman piano. McGeary paid 
$600 with $170 worth of lumber, a buggy valued at $130, and a note of four months for $300. Having the 
piano was a point of pride for McGeary, who had been persuaded by the great claims made about its quality. 
However, on being told by friends that the piano was, in fact, inferior, McGeary sued William, even though 
it had been Mr. Booth who had made the sale (presumably an employee or agent of William’s). McGeary 
refused William's offer to settle out of court for $375. He had on his side several people—the bandmaster, 
a music teacher, and a piano tuner—who would testify to the exaggerated claims of quality. In court, an 
examination of William’s books showed that he had sold a comparable piano for $450. Ultimately, the Court 
ruled in McGeary’s favour declaring $300 the fair price. The case exposed the healthy margins in the piano 
business as well as revealing the hazards of negotiating prices: A piano could cost $190 in New York, be 
obtained from Bell & Co in Guelph for $256 (the price William paid), and sold at $600 to a family in Owen 
Sound.” 
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Break with the Disciples 

William had firm views on the practice and doctrine of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Although 
he was open to interpreting the Bible, he was specific on church practice and would eventually break with the 
Disciples Church over the matter of ordination. 

He and Elizabeth left the Disciples of Christ to join the Presbyterian Church sometime in the 1880s 
(before the 1891 Census). Geoffrey Ellis, historian and evangelist, cites William’s disagreement in 1885 over 
ordination in the Owen Sound church. Ellis wrote: “William Fleming, with several others in Owen Sound, 
met no longer with the majority of Disciples there since the ‘farcical ordination.’ ”*° 

Rita, in her remembrance, said more about her father’s position—though, since she was born in 1888, 
well after the event, her narrative might not be entirely accurate. 


Father had deep religious convictions and was rather modern in his interpretation of the 
scripture. He taught the Bible Class in the old brick Disciples Church on the South side of 
Division Street. Among those who attended the school at the time were Misses Eva, Winnie 
and Ida Doyle, Miss Lemon (sister of Elias lemon), Miss Maggie Hoag, Miss Inglis (Mrs. 
Kennedy). 


In the period around 1880, he instructed the Disciples Church choir. Practice was held in the 
home on Peel Street, there being no accompanist, pitch being obtained by the use of a tuning 
fork. A large walnut table in the home has its top covered with dents where he struck it with 
the tuning fork. 


A Mr. Everett, who was conducting revival services at the Disciples Church, stopped at our 
place with his wife and child for three or four weeks. Shortly after this, my father left the 
Disciples Church. He had disapproved of Mr. Everett ordaining a church member into the 
ministry alone, claiming that according to Disciples Church law and custom, there should be 
more than one minister. [Rita (Fleming) McFaul]*’ 


From these few clues, we might surmise that the visiting pastor unilaterally invested ministerial authority 
rather than involving the regional body in reviewing the candidate’s credentials and conducting the 
ordination.*® That William and others felt so strongly that they left the Church suggests that this form of 
ordination was a grave error. 

There is another twist—perhaps a similar and equally upsetting case. The visiting minister Andrew Scott 
ordained Alexander H. Finch in September 1885. Alexander was William’s nephew through his sister Isabella. 
Research by Ellis reveals that there was a raging debate over the appropriateness of this ordination. “Scott’s 
intention,” wrote Ellis, “was to set Fitch [séc] apart for mission work in Manitoba.” The name ‘Fitch’ was a 
misprint—Alexander Heneage Finch served in Owen Sound 1886-87 before leaving for Manitoba. But what 
was really going on? In an entry to The Christian Worker for January 1886, C.A. Fleming and A.H. Finch 
excoriated accusers for their false statements. They gave a detailed account of the actual vote about proceeding 
with the ordination (24 yea and 4 nay). Then— “Bro Scott acted at the request of the meeting and acted 
[i.e. did so] alone at the request of Bro W. A. Stephens.”“° Alexander Finch was ultimately ordained and 
accepted. W.A. Stephens, in his report, observed, “[T]he only member who has left the church on account of 
the ordination was the one to propose that Bro Finch should be ordained, which was fully a year ago.”“! This 
person may have been William. 

We might guess that William’s break with the Disciples put him at odds with the congregation, the 
Fleming family, and his wife’s family, the Williams in Meaford.” William may have been estranged from 
family for several years. Roy told a story that William, as he was going with Roy and others to his brother 
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John’s funeral in December 1909, commented that he had not heard that Abraham Finch, his brother-in-law, 
had died the year before. 


At home, William continued with his readings and teachings. 


During the period when the family did not attend church, he taught religion faithfully in 

the home, and many passages of scripture were memorized by the children. During my own 
childhood, it was the custom of my father to spend hours on Sunday reading and explaining 
the Bible to me, while I sat on his knee. An immense Bible, with many pictures, added to the 
interest of the lessons. Later on, the family joined the Presbyterian Church, and my father and 
mother continued in that “Church home” until their death. 


Father was an excellent reader, and it was his custom to read aloud in the evenings, everything 
of importance in the Globe. I recall a lesson in “declamation,” which he gave me on the 
selection. “There were sounds of revelry by night” which was in a text book on declamation 
which he had used at College. I learned more in that lesson about reading and proper 
breathing than in all the reading lessons I ever had at school. [Rita Fleming McFaul].“4 
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Letterhead for William Fleming’s Nursery business. (Fleming Family Papers) 


William ran more than one business at a time. In business directories, he was a general agent in 1887, a 
music dealer (again) in 1889, and a nurseryman in 1892.* It was in this last role as nurseryman that he 
seemed to have found his calling. 


Father was very fond of flowers and devoted considerable time to their cultivation, which 
some thought might have been spent more profitably. Roses and black currants or anemones 
and celery might be found growing side by side in the field. The hours spent in the sunshine 
of the greenhouse, where he always had such beautiful La France roses, must have added 
considerable to his store of health. He was always importing rare plants or new varieties of 
fruits, such as the Herbert Raspberry. This latter has now become widespread throughout the 
Owen Sound District. It was such a thing and things as his love of flowers that enabled him, 
during the years of financial worry, to keep such a sane outlook on life. 


‘This severe financial reverse again brought poor health. Dr. Smith thought his symptoms 
resembled malaria and advised him to move up on the hill where he had a 4 % acre lot. 
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Here he started up a nursery stock, gardening and fruit business, acquired 48 acres of 
additional land and built a house. With his property mortgaged to the hilt, in poor health 
and advancing years —being 55 years old, William persevered with a determination that was 
amazing. After ten years of extremely hard “going,” he began to make some headway, and 
during the same period, he recovered his health. After a long day’s work, he often sat up until 
midnight, studying from text books and magazines, the technique of the nursery stock and 
fruit business. He gradually accumulated a comfortable competency and when he died at 
ninety years of age was able to leave his widow comfortably provided for and a nice estate for 


the children. 


When commending him one day on this wonderful come-back he had made, he said that if 
he had been born in the twentieth century rather than in the nineteenth, he doubted whether 
he could have managed it, that it was the rigors of pioneer life which had engendered in him 
the power to persevere, when all seemed impossible. [Rita (Fleming) McFaul]“° 


His home and business were at 499 Fourth Avenue West, up a hill on the west side of the town in a well- 
wooded area. He advertised his nursery stock through catalogs such as this listing in 1924 for “choice fruit 
plants:” The “Herbert Raspberry,” gooseberries, currants, garden roots, apple and other fruit trees.” 


Passings 
William died in his 91" year on 7 June 1927. He had been ill for five years or more with “spinal caries” 
(Pott’s disease) or tuberculosis of the spine that would have caused stiffness, severe back pain, and ultimately 
deterioration of the vertebrae and ensuing debility.“ ® 

The authors of his obituary were careful to note that the “Deceased was a life-long Liberal, an ardent 
temperance worker and advocate, and was a member of St Andrew’s Presbyterian Church.”” Engraved on his 
tombstone was “A Native of Perthshire Scotland.” 

Elizabeth continued to live in the home. Augusta was with her when she died in Owen Sound, 2 October 
1934 of conditions related to atherosclerosis.*! 

Because of her Brewster ancestry, Elizabeth and her children and Augusta’s children are recorded in the 
Brewster Genealogy.” 


Children:Vignettes 
Augusta Lavinia Pauline “Gussie” (Fleming) Mutart (1868—1961) 


Augusta was born on 3 December 1868 in Lexington, Kentucky. With both parents having been school 
teachers, it’s no surprise she became one too. Gussie married Charles Van Horne Mutart (aka Muttart) in 
Toronto on 27 August 1895. Charles was born in Indiana.” His father, Andrew Charles Mutart, had been 


a liquor dealer in Lafayette, Indiana, in 1880 and a bartender before that, *° 


employment that would not 
have pleased William and Elizabeth. The Mutart family moved to Parkdale in Toronto in 1886, where they 
were living in 1891. Likely, Charles and Augusta met as boarders in a rooming house at 246 Simcoe Street in 
downtown Toronto.” 

Very soon after the wedding, Leo Carl was born on 2 November 1895.”* At that time, Charles was a 
telegraph operator. By 1901 Charles obtained employment with the Grand Trunk Railway, and they were 
settled in St. Catharines (1901 Census) and later in Niagara Falls. In 1911, according to the Census, they 
were a family of six with Leo Carl (15), Reginald (14), Stewart (10), and Verne (8) living in Welland.” Ten 
years later, the 1921 Census showed Augusta as widowed, working as a teacher, with Reginald (22) and Verne 
(18) at home.® In later years, according to her great grandson, she was a school principal, remembered by a 
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former student as an exquisite pianist. In her youth (1892) Augusta had played piano in the Owen Sound 
Miller Brother’s Orchestra. 

What happened to Charles is a mystery. Reginald, in his attestation papers for the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force in 1916, said his mother was widowed; and Leo, in his attestation papers in 1918, said 
she was single. Charles's father, Andrew Charles Mutart, had returned to the United States and may have 
died in Brooklyn, New York, in December 1913.°' Did Charles join him? Other Ancestry family trees find 
Charles died in 1928.° % 

Augusta stayed in Niagara Falls, saying farewells to Reginald and Leo as they marched into World War 1, 
and supporting Stuart and Verne on her modest teacher’s salary. 


Augusta’s Children 

Reginald Mutart (1897-1929), age 18, joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force in May 1916 as a gunner 
in the 64th Depot Battery, Canadian Field Artillery, and in December 1916, was transferred to the 2nd 
Divisional Ammunition Column delivering ammunition to the batteries and units in the field. Miraculously 
he was never wounded. After the war, he found employment as a clerk at the Canadian National Railway in 
Niagara Falls (his occupation in the 1921 Census) and married Carrie Stevens in 1922. Happiness was short- 
lived. While he was working in his basement one day in August 1929, there was a fiery explosion of unknown 
cause. Reginald died from extensive burns and toxic nephritis. He had survived World War 1 with barely a 
scratch but not civilian life. He is buried with his brothers Leo and Verne at Fairview Cemetery. 


Leo Mutart (1895-1963), two years senior to Reginald, was drafted in May 1918 into officer training. 
Fortunately, the war ended, and he was discharged in November to return to his studies (and sports) at 
Victoria College, University of Toronto. According to an entry in the university yearbook,” he was “expected 
to become a preacher.” He may have done so briefly since he gave ‘minister’ as his occupation when he 
married Violet Payne in June 1923. However, on a travel manifest in 1926 into the United States at Port 
Huron, Michigan, he reported that he was a school teacher seeking work. He may not have found it— we 
don't know. Violet died in Niagara Falls in 1941, and Leo, who was on the Voters List in 1962,°° died there 
in 1963. 


Stuart Mutart (aka Stewart) (1901-1990), born 2 July 1901 in St Catherines, followed his grandfather 
William's example to become a fruit grower. But first, he went to Pembina, Manitoba, where he was 
enumerated as a labourer in the 1921 Census on the Finley farm. He married Edythe Hopper of Owen 
Sound in 1933. In the 1921 Census, she lived at 570 Fourth Avenue West, Owen Sound—just down 

from the Fleming house at 499. According to the Voters Lists, Stuart and Edythe began married life at 570 
Fourth Avenue West in 1935, where Stuart was a fruit grower. In 1940 they were in Paisley, where they had 
a greenhouse business. Many years later (1963), he and Edith lived in Hamilton, where Stuart was a “city 
employee,” perhaps looking after the parks®*. Their son, Allan Ross Mutart, a teacher, lived with them at 182 
Coronation Avenue. The family moved 2 Burbank Place by 1972. This short obituary from 2013 teases us: 


MUTART: Allan Ross (Longtime teacher at Hamilton Board of Education and teacher at 
Mapleview School) - at Lindsay on Tuesday, June 18, 2013. Allan was the beloved husband 
of Alyth (Coupar) Mutart of Woodville. Brother of William Mutart (Joyce) of Nepean and 
uncle of Sandra (Jonathan) Hooper and Paul Mutart. Family and friends were received at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Bolsover, on Saturday, June 22, 2013, from 12:30 P.M. until 
time of funeral service at 2:30 P.M. Interment Stone Church Cemetery, Beaverton.” 
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Information about Verne Merchant Mutart (1903-1978) is scant. He was born on 24 May 1903, became 
a customs clerk— as noted in a Voters List, lived with his mother for many years on Robert Street, Niagara 
Falls, appears to have married Grace Gertrude Grenville around 1949 and died in 1978. 


Table 1 Children of Augusta Fleming (1869-1961) and Charles Van Horne Mutart (1875-1928?) 


Ross 


Catharines, ON 
D. 3 August 1990, 
Hamilton. ON 
Buried Garden 

of Gethsemane, 
Hamilton 


Hopper [1902-], 
m. 31 January 1933 
in Owen Sound, 


ON 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Leo Carl B. 2 Nov. 1895, Violet Mary Payne | Drafted to CEF May 1918 for officer training, 
West Toronto, ON’ | [1901-1941] Discharged in November 1918. 
D. 20 Sep.1963, m. 19 June 1923 in | Attended Victoria College, University of Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, ON | Niagara Falls. 1921. Later became a school teacher. 
Buried Fairview Leo’s occupation was | Two children: 
Cemetery, Niagara _| “minister.” Joan Elizabeth [1924-2006] [Robertson] 
Falls, ON Carolyn Patricia [1925-2021] [Gill] 

Reginald Francis B. 8 June 1897, Carrie Mildred Enlisted in CEF May 1916 to be a gunner. Served 
Mimico, Toronto Stevens [1901- in France to 1918. 
D. 2 Aug. 1929, 1997], A clerk at CNR. Died of multiple burns from a gas 
Niagara Falls, m 2 August 1922, explosion in “cellar of home.” 
Buried Fairview Niagara Falls, Two children: 
Cemetery, Niagara | Welland Robert Jack [1923-1962] 
Falls, ON Ruth Irene [1928-?] 

Stuart (or Stewart) B. 2 July 1901, St. | Edythe Rathwell Fruit grower at the time of marriage; Edythe was 


a registered nurse. They lived in Owen Sound 
(1935), Paisley (1940), and Hamilton (1963). 
Son: 


Allan Ross [?-2013] 


Verne Merchant 


B. 24 Mar. 1903, St 
Catharines, ON 

D. Sep. 1978 
Buried Fairview 
Cemetery, Niagara 
Falls. 


Grace Gertrude 
Grenville [1903- 
1976|— m.17 
August 1940 in 
Toronto. 


Canada Customs Officer 
Adopted son Victor [1952-2019] 


Some dates were verified through Ancestry. Death and burial information from “The Descendants of John William and 
Selina Williams.” Grace Gertrude Grenville from her headstone in Fairview Cemetery, Niagara Falls, ON 


Augusta died on 5 May 1961 and was buried in Greenwood in Owen Sound with her parents and sister 


Olga. Leo, Reginald, Verne are buried in Fairview Cemetery in Niagara Falls and Stuart in Garden of 


Gethsemane, Hamilton. 


Lincoln McGarvey Elmore Fleming (1870 —1958) 
Elizabeth gave birth to Lincoln in Kilsyth on 13 July 1870.7! Two years later, the family moved to Owen 


Sound. 


Lincoln, with his musical bent, played the tuba for the Citizens’ Own Band.” In 1886 (as noted by 


Melba Morris Croft in Fourth Entrance to Huronia), Lincoln was also a member of the Miller Brothers’ 


Orchestra, as was his sister “Gussie” Fleming —they might have both been pianists.” 


Even as a schoolboy, his passion was for the lakers—ships that plied the Great Lakes. His first voyage 


was on the Alberta, a CPR steamship that brought back troops from the upper lakes after the second Riel 


Rebellion in 1885. Lincoln and other young men served meals to the soldiers. Lincoln was working on the 
Athabaska in July 1891 when it famously collided with the Pontiac, then heavily laden with 2,200 tons of 


ore in the Sault River. The Pontiac sank, but the Athabaska suffered very little damage.” 
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Between 1891, when Lincoln was sailing the Great Lakes,” and 1901, when he lived at 836 Fifth 
Avenue,”° he married Agnes Gillespie Malcolm (1872-1960). Agnes was an Irish girl who had come to 
Derby as an infant with her parents, James and Jane, in 1874. By 1881 the Malcolm family was in Derby 
Township, where James had a farm on Lot 9, Concession 2.” 

Lincoln and Agnes’s home was on the “terrace” not far from William and Elizabeth. For a few years 
(1900 to 1905), Lincoln worked for the North American Bent Chair Co. in Owen Sound. In 1910, like so 
many others, he homesteaded in Saskatchewan near Moose Jaw long enough to break ground on ten acres. 
Attached to the variety of vistas in Grey and Bruce, he found the Prairie landscape too desolate. On returning 
to Owen Sound, Lincoln became a market gardener and assisted William with his nursery business.’* In 
1955, at age 85, Lincoln, the town’s “old timer,” talked to a Sun-Times reporter about his life on the Lake 
ships, marine disasters, and changes he had observed in Owen Sound over the decades. Winters were 
noticeably warmer, he observed.” 

Lincoln and Agnes had one daughter, Edna Isabella, born 7 February 1904. Edna became a teacher in the 
Fleming tradition, spending most of her years with the Hamilton Board of Education. 


Table 2 Child of Lincoln Fleming (1870-1958) and Agnes Malcolm (1872-1960) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Edna Isabella B. 7 Feb. 1904, Did not marry Edna worked for the Hamilton Board of Education 
Owen Sound, ON as a teacher for 34 years. Retired in 1954. 
D. 2 Jan 1970, 
Hamilton, ON 

Dates verified through Ancestry.ca and obituary. 


Ottie Beatrice Gertrude (Fleming) Liddell (1874-1972) 


Born 10 December 1874,*° Ottie also became a school teacher. Her father so respected her capabilities that 
he appointed her executrix of his will. For a few years, she was in Owen Sound, and when she could, visited 
her aunt, Mary Williams Trout, in Meaford. An entry in her aunt’s diary, 3 February 1904, noted: “Ottie 
Fleming here from Staynor. School closed on account of Scarlet Fever.”*! 

Oddly, when Ottie married Walter Taylor Liddell on 5 July 1904 in Toronto, Mary did not mention the 
wedding in her diary. Olga, Ottie’s sister, was the only family member to attend.*’ Ottie and Walter met in 
Cornwall around 1901, where he worked as a druggist, and she was teaching. *° 

They moved to Toronto, where Walter continued as a druggist, first in Ward 5 and later in Parkdale. 
Census records indicate they were comfortable and likely prosperous but without children.** Walter died on 
19 November 1952 and Ottie, 15 June 1972. They are buried in Park Lawn, Humbervale, Etobicoke. 


Olga Alexandra Adelaide Fleming (1878-1912) 
Olga’s early death was tragic. Born on 15 October 1878,” 


Olga was “a particularly bright and capable young woman.”*° 
A USS. Border Crossing card tells us she was “5 feet 4.5 inches, 
medium complexion, brown hair, brown eyes.”*” She probably 
attended the Northern Business College, and in 1901 and 
1903, she was teaching at the school. For a few years, she 
worked in a business office in Winnipeg, but she returned ; 
to Owen Sound in ill health.** The 1911 Census ' 2 
indicates that she was a stenographer working in an 
office 36 hours a week and that she carried a $1,000 


Olga Fleming at her typewriter in C.A. Fleming's office, 
c. 1901. Courtesy Grey Roots Archival Collection 
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life insurance policy. That year, she visited a family in Colorado and her cousin Minnie Fleming in Pomona, 
California. A few months later, on 24 September 1912, at home again, she drowned just above the mill dam 
on the Sydenham River, a short distance from her house on West Hill.* The death certificate merely states, 
“suicide during the early morning.””® Mary Trout, her aunt, attended the funeral, writing in her diary for 

26 September that Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Fleming and Mrs. McIntyre (Mary Jane Fleming) and her daughter 
“Queenie” (Annie Victoria) “took the lead.” Jennie Fleming was there to help the family.”! 


Rita Mabel Frances (Fleming) McFaul (|1888—after 1974) 


Rita’s reminiscences of her father suggest that she was closest to her father. She was born on 25 April 1888, 
ten years after Olga.”* That space of time may have expanded opportunities for Rita. She was the first female 
Fleming to attend a university, graduating from the University of Toronto in 1913. The yearbook entry 
revealed that she studied mathematics and physics. 


Entering with an Edward Blake General Proficiency Scholarship, she has throughout held 
a high place in first-class honours, specializing in her fourth year in the Physics division. 
She has always enjoyed both work and play, and is followed by success in whatever she 
undertakes. [ Zorontonensis 1913]” 


That same year, William Lawrence McFaul,” also of Owen Sound— his father Alex McFaul owned 
the grocery store —graduated from the Civil Engineering program at the University of Toronto.” Lawrence 
began his career in 1914 as the assistant city engineer in Port Arthur (now Thunder Bay) and of Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1915. While he was at the university, he received five months of overseas training for military 
service, and in November 1917, he was drafted into the Canadian Expeditionary Force. He served with the 
Royal Canadian Engineers with the rank of lieutenant and was stationed in England throughout 1918.”° 

His older brother Wesley, a lieutenant with the 19" Battalion, was “killed in action” near Mons, Belgium, 
on 10 November 1918, the day before Armistice.” Robert Cecil McFaul,”* his younger brother, drafted in 
mid-1918, was assigned to the 1 Tank Battalion and luckily came home.” 

After the war, William and Rita married on 9 September 1919.'°° They held the ceremony in style at the 
Fleming home. Naturally, there would be an abundance of flowers— “asters and greenery, a bank of ferns 
and palms with baskets of purple and white asters.” Many of the family were in attendance: Ruth Fleming, 
Charles's daughter, sang the solo and Helen, C.A.’s daughter, played the piano. Others of C.A.’s family 
mentioned were Lally, who was one of the assistants, and Lillian as a guest. The wedding announcement, 
most unusually, noted gifts from the groom—“The groom's gift to the bride was a handsome beaver stole; to 
the pianist a silver vanity case; to the soloist a silver card case.”'*' The silver card case Ruth received is still in 
the Fleming Family Collection. 

William’s work took them to Hamilton in 1921, where he was assistant city engineer—and later 
city engineer and manager of waterworks Hamilton. William had been responsible for the design and 
construction of this plant, as he described in an article in the Journal of the American Water Works 
Association. !° 

Rita and William attended the Fleming Family Reunion held by Jennie in Owen Sound, 1927, where Rita 
read her father’s story of the emigration from Scotland. 

We know little about their family, and to our knowledge, they had only one daughter, Frances Elizabeth, 
born in 1924.'% William died between 1968 and 1972—judging from the Voters’ Lists—one WikiTree states 
4 April 1969. Rita may have moved to a retirement home in 1974. A tombstone in Woodland Cemetery, 
Flamborough East, marks their grave.'% 
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Table 3 Child of Rita (Fleming) (1888- aft 1994) and William L. McFaul (1889-1969) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Frances Elizabeth B. Abt 1924, William Theodore | Fran and Bill met at the University of Toronto. 
“Fran” Hamilton, ON Salter [abt 1923- Bill was a WWII veteran. Fran was an avid bridge 
D. 7 Jan. 2006, 2006], m. 1950 player, outgoing and generous. 
Peterborough, ON Children: [No info] Suzanne, Linda [Brown] 
Source: Obituaries for Frances and William in Legacy.com 


In Closing 


In his last few years, William took an interest in helping his nephews C.A. Fleming and Roy Fleming 
document the saga of settlement in the new land.'® He was at heart an educator. Elizabeth, his wife, had 
been a teacher; their two daughters, Augusta and Ottie, became teachers, as did some grandchildren. He may 
also have been more philosophically inclined than his siblings, as seen in his study of religion, an interest 
Elizabeth probably shared. We don’t know how she felt about leaving the Disciples of Christ to join the 
Presbyterian. In business, he was at different times a merchant, an insurance agent, a conveyancer on land 
transactions, a lender, and was sometimes near bankruptcy. Around 1901 he found his true calling when he 
became a nurseryman and horticulturist. There must have been some satisfaction to see his son Lincoln also 
become a nurseryman and see his grandson’s Stuart’s interest. 

It was a small family, made smaller by the tragic death of Olga. Ottie had no children, and Rita 
and Lincoln had a daughter each. Augusta had four sons and, as noted in her obituary in 1961, seven 
grandchildren and ten great-grandchildren.'°° We hope that a descendant finds this chapter to discover the 
legacy of spirit and fortitude of the Fleming and Williams families. 
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Notes 

Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Branch, Ontario Genealogical Society; LAC = 
Library and Archives Canada 

Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Canadiana Online (online.canadiana.ca), FamilySearch 
(familysearch.org), Google Books (books.google.com), Internet Archive (archive.org), Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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Springfield Farm Pond 
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Pond at Springfield Farm, Kilsyth, Ontario. Photo by Janet McNally, 2014 
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CHAPTER 15 


Charles Fleming and Eliza “Lyda” Warren 


Isabel Janet James John Alexander Donald William Charles Jennie 
1825-1917 | 1828-1918 | 1830-1910 | 1830-1909 | 1832-1907 | 1834-1896 | 1837-1927 | 1840-1910 | 1843-1942 
Abraham | James Agnew Grace Margaret | Ann Garvie Esther Elisabeth | Lyda Warren 
Finch Robertson Robertson Flower Williams 


Charles Fleming (1840—1910) 


Charles, the youngest son born 13 March 1840, took over farming the 
south half of Lot 10, Concession 6, in 1861. Ten years later, after his 
father died, he was a substantial sheep farmer with 90 sheep.' He was 
doing so well that he arranged with Christopher Robertson and John 
Halliday, both brothers-in-law to Charles's brother John, to build a 
frame house of four rooms next to the Springfield house. William and 
Elizabeth (Williams) Fleming were the first to lodge there. 

Roy described his father in this passage: 


Father, though named after “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
appeared like a Fleming in person rather than a Stewart, 
a canny Scot of short, stocky build. He was never strong, 
though not noticeably weak, of fairly good health; 


in fact, I never knew of him being ill or consulting a 
doctor except a dentist. We had a tin-type of him taken 


Charles Fleming. c. 1867. 
Fleming Family Album 


as a young man which showed him, as we children 
thought, a pretty good looking fellow. In my time, he 
wore a grey beard combed downward in a certain way, 
making his face look much like that of his distinguished 
countryman, Andrew Carnegie. [Roy F. Fleming]? 


Charles might have acted impulsively in one instance, judging from this story by William of a near 
elopement. 


In about the year 1871, he married Lyda Warren. He had erected a nice farm dwelling 
previously and was waiting for the right partner. He concluded to go on a tourist wedding 
trip to Marquette, and he and Lyda arranged to get married before going. At Owen Sound, 
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they tried to get a marriage license, but Jack Gale, the only license issuer, was out of town, 
and they had to get married without one to catch the boat — the minister having been 
acquainted with Lyda before was prevailed upon to marry without a license. After returning 
from their honeymoon, they took up housekeeping on the homestead. [William Fleming]* 


Eliza “Lyda” Warren (1842-1891) 


Eliza adopted “Lyda” as her name around the time she married, 
perhaps to differentiate herself from her mother, Eliza, who was also 
living in Derby Township.’ She was born in Liverpool, England, on 4 
October 1842, the daughter of John Warren and Eliza Henshaw.° ° 
Lyda’s early life had been one of hardship and sorrow. Her parents were 
somewhat itinerant, living in Hull, Anglesey (Wales), and Liverpool. 
John, who had been an artisan stone carver, had sustained a severe eye 
injury from a flying chip that limited him to simple stone masonry. 

John left his wife and four daughters—Lyda, Annie, Isabella “Belle,” 
and Martha “Mattie’—in England in 1851 to join his brothers in 
Boston. Two to three years later, Eliza and the children arrived in 
Dayton, Ohio, where John had obtained work. After Dayton, they 
moved 160 miles west to Zanesville, Ohio. Mary Amanda “Minnie” 
was born in Dayton on 30 December 1855 and Henry “Harry” Joseph 
in Zanesville on 13 December 1857. 

The Warrens’ financially precarious life called for desperate acts: 


Eliza had to place the two youngest girls, Mattie and Minnie, in 
friends’ homes. Eliza (Henshaw) (Warren) Christie. 
John died on 6 August 1861 from a lung disease caused by years of (no date) Fleming Family Album 

inhaling stone dust. His family was entirely destitute. 

Lyda’s children came to know the Warren family story of struggle 
and loss, tenacity and steadfastness, as well as they knew the Fleming saga of emigration. 

After John died, Eliza followed her friend, Mrs. Jackson, to Bruce Mines in Northern Ontario. Bruce 
Mines was a rough copper mining town on the north shore of Lake Huron near Sault Ste. Marie: It had the 
advantages of being easy to get to by steamer and was bustling with miners and marriageable men.’ Eliza 
took herself, Lyda (now 20), Annie, Belle, and the very young Harry (4) in 1862 to this rough, mosquito- 
infested hamlet on the edge of the wilderness. Good fortune befell Eliza when she met “Captain” John 
Christie, a Scottish foreman at one of the mines, a widower with two daughters and one son. He needed the 
help of a competent, good woman. They married on 22 November 1862 across the river in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. Prospects were worsening in Bruce Mines: The copper ore was depleted, some mines were closing, 
and the forest fire in 1863 had destroyed most of the town. It was clear that they should move. Now in his 
forties, John decided to take up farming in Derby Township, where, in 1861, he had bought 100 acres of 
the south half of Lot 6, Concession 6.° His sister, Margaret Christie, was already there— she had married 
James Cochrane, also from Scotland, and in the 1850s,’ they were farming Lot 7, Concession 7. By 1871, 
John and Eliza had made their new home in Derby Township with Margaret Christie (likely John’s daughter), 
Eliza, and Henry.'° John sold this farm to Frances Anthony in 1873"! and picked up 80 acres on Lot 12, 
Concession 5, closer to Owen Sound. 

Lyda spent a year or two in Bruce Mines with her mother but returned to the Eastern USA, where, 
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in 1867, she was a companion and nurse to a wealthy young lady in New York City. In 1870 she was in 


Marquette, Michigan, with her sister Annie.'* 


Annie met Frederick William Read (1839-1907) in Bruce Mines, the chief carpenter at one of the 
mines. They married and had two daughters, Maud and Alice, in 1867 and 1869. As business declined in 
Bruce Mines, some people moved to Marquette County in Northern Michigan to work in the iron ore mines. 


Fred was first hired as an agent for a saw-mill'® and soon established F.W. Read & Co as his own lumber 


business in Eagle Mills near Negaunee.'* This small village of about 150 people was rugged and remote. 


Annie must have been much relieved to have her sister for companionship and help with the young children. 


In 1871 Lyda, now 26, and her brother, twelve-year-old 
Harry, were living with John and Eliza on the Derby farm (Lot 6, 
Concession 6).'’ Soon she became close friends with Jennie Fleming, 
who was running the general store in Kilsyth with her brother 
William, and met Charles on her visits to Springfield farm. 

Lyda and Charles married hastily and immediately sailed to 
Marquette. Annie had just given birth to her son Brett. As we see 
later, Lyda had a kind heart for children and was very close to her 
sister. During these years, Lyda and Annie often visited for several 
weeks at a time. 

When Charles and Lyda returned from the honeymoon, they 
obtained the license and were officially registered as married on 
25 August 1871 (witnessed by John Christie).'° They moved into 
Charles's new house. Their son Roy later described the happy family 
in “My Mother Eliza and the Warren Family.” 


The situation of the house was advantageous. It was 
close to the home of Aunt Jennie and Grandmother 
Fleming and very near to the never-failing spring, 
surrounded by landmark trees, fruit trees, some 

lilac bushes and perhaps some flower beds. It was 

a humble home “with a smile from the skies,” and 
became blessed by the entrance of our loving parents. 
[Roy F. Fleming] '” 


Since undoubtedly they would soon have children, they enlarged 


the house, adding a room to the south side to make five in total and, in 1887, another on the west side. 


Lyda (Warren) Fleming as a young 
woman. c. 1865 Fleming Family Album 


18 


Kilsyth and area were densely wooded in the 1870s, and there were few paths to facilitate visiting. 


I remember Aunt Jennie telling of herself and our mother walking across the fields northward 


to visit Grandma Christie [Lot 12, Concession 5]. There was some light snow on the ground, 


and the travelers had to cross through thick woods. Aunt Jennie had a hatchet and was 


blazing the way for future use. When they thought they had got through the bush, they came 


to the place where they had entered and knew they had merely traveled in a circle. They 


started over again and succeeded. [Roy F. Fleming]"” 
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Charles and Lyda Fleming’s home at Springfield Farm, Kilsyth. Sketch c. 1898 
by Roy E. Fleming. Fleming Family Papers 


Charles and Lyda’s Married Life 


Charles was devoted to Lyda and did his utmost to ease her cares. Roy remembered that “Father never 
allowed Mother to do any field or dairy work. Her duties were confined to the home.” Most of the time, Lyda 
had a maid.”° 

Charles and Lyda shared an interest in healthful living, particularly in what they ate. People in the second 
half of the nineteenth century may have been as susceptible to high claims of improved health through 
special diets—often faddish—as we are today. It was a period of palatial health resorts where people betook 
themselves for mineral waters and clean air. The Jackson Sanatorium, run by Dr. James Jackson in Dansville, 
New York, was one that offered a “water cure” and introduced “granula” made of graham flour and bran as 
a breakfast cereal. Dr. John Harvey Kellogg made a similar product and named it “granola.”*! Charles and 
Jennie, as Roy recalled, visited the Jackson’s Sanitarium; and Charles, Lyda, and Jennie were faithful readers 
of the Jackson family health journal 7he Laws of Life. It wasn’t bad advice. “This noted health institution 
[Jackson’s Sanitarium] advocated the use of whole-wheat bread in baking, a limited amount of meat, sugar, 
and shortening in diet, also cleanliness of the body and ventilation of sleeping rooms.”” The Christian 
Advocate said of it: “This periodical is principally devoted to the elaboration and promulgation of the Laws of 
Life, with the design primarily of teaching people How to Live; and, secondly, of teaching the Sick how to get 


well, without the aid of any Drug or Medicine whatever.” 


The Children 

Harvey Sandford was born on 20 June 1872, Raphael Stuart on 9 January 1876, and Roy Franklin on 24 
October 1878.74 Charles and Lyda named their sons after famous people: Harvey Sandford after Sir Sandford 
Fleming (not a relation), a surveyor and engineer well known in Grey County; Raphael Stuart after the 
Italian Renaissance artist; and Roy Franklin after Sir John Franklin, a British officer and explorer of the 
Arctic. Roy, the family chronicler, wrote of these years. 
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In time five children were born. Harvey was the first, arriving on June 20, 1872. He is 
described as a cheerful, active boy. Aunt Jennie tells of caring for him some times. Several 
times when the two of them were going through the barn-yard, a big rooster would flare up 
at them, at which Aunt Jennie would shake a stick and say, “Don’t you dare!” This happened 
so often that Harvey thought that this phrase was the bird’s name, “Don’t-you-dare.” 


Stuart was the next child, a hardy fine boy born on January 9, 1877. I, Roy, came next on 
October 24, 1878. The first memory I had of life was in July 1886, when I would be only 
two years and eight months old. Pa and Aunt Jennie were making hay in the front field on a 
warm sunny day and had me sitting nearby on a quilt spread out on the ground. I remember 
that a bee came along buzzing, scaring me so that I cried out loudly. My two guardians ran to 
save me, throwing their little pail of drinking water on my face to keep me from fainting, as 
they explained. 


“Poor boy!” they said sympathetically, “he is lonesome because his mother is away in 
Marquette.” I understood the situation clearly. [Roy F Fleming]” 


Ruth Eliza Jean (aka Jane) was born on 27 August 1882, and Annie Warren, the last, on 1 September 
1885. 


I remember the time when Ruth was born. I was nearly four then. We three boys had to dress 
ourselves that morning, and I felt that it was some special day. After breakfast, Harvey took 
us down in the pasture field to show us a bird’s nest, which he had found the day before by 
the blue flags. This was the first nest I had seen, and the little helpless birdies were opening 
their mouths and chirping for food. It was a good object lesson in life to us. When we came 
back to the house, the doctor had come and gone, old Dr. Barnhardt. Aunt Jessie Agnew 
took me by the hand into the bedroom and showed me the little baby in a basket. She said, 
“This is your little sister, your sister,” she repeated. This was the first time I had heard the 
word, and I understood its meaning. 


I do not remember the occasion when Annie was born, but she was the picture of health the 
first time | remember her. We boys enjoyed playing with our two little sisters. One day in the 
kitchen, we were teaching Annie to walk. She finally took two or three steps from one chair 
to another. We were so delighted that we cheered. 


Something might be said about the names given to us children. In the case of the boys, the 
parents departed from the custom of giving family names. They bestowed on us the names of 
noted people of history, no doubt to encourage us in years of understanding to emulate such 
great men. Ruth was given the name of the beautiful character of the Bible, like her cousin 
Ruth Read, to which were added the names of her two grandmothers [Eliza and Jean]. Annie 
was named after her mother’s favourite sister, Annie Read, to which was added the family 
name Warren. Annie was often called “Naomi” as the companion of Ruth. [Roy F. Fleming]”° 
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The Warren Family 


Despite being separated as children, the Warrens were a close family. The story of their lives gives us glimpses 
into the inexorable move westward of family members and the difficulties and separations they had to endure 
and overcome. 

Roy described the Warrens as “short, almost small of stature, pleasant and attractive in appearance and 
manner. They had greyish-blue eyes.””” 


Annie (Warren) Read (1845-1885) 
Lyda travelled to Marquette several times to visit her sister Annie in Marquette. The Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Line advertised summer tours from Owen Sound into the upper Great Lakes in the 1880s, 


[T]through the islands and past the forested headlands of Georgian Bay, and along the 
southern shore of the great Manitoulin and other islands to St. Mary’s river by which the 
overflow of Lake Superior is conducted into the lower lakes ... At the rapids named Sault Ste. 
Marie ... magnificent locks have been constructed on the American side, by means of which 
the steamer is lifted to the level of Lake Superior.”* 


The total travel time for Lyda might have been three days with connections. 


In March of 1885, Lyda received an alarming letter from Fred, informing her that Annie was very ill. 


Marquette Mich, March 3" 85 
My dear Sister Lyda 


Our Annie is very sick. Have deferred writing you a day or two apart hoping to make a better 
report. She was taken Wed eve last with chills and pain in the limbs from them to sides and 
back. The Dr did not decide for a day or so just what was the matter. Now he states it is 
spinal meningitis. It is not in that severe form with that terrible pain. The temperature has 
been ranging from 103 to 105; this you see is a high state of fever. We are hoping for the 
best.” 


Annie died on 1 April 1885. Lyda was not able to leave for Eagle Mills until January 1886. Ruth, the 
youngest of Annie’s children, was about six years old and most needed care. Lyda brought her four-year-old 
daughter Ruth and wrote her children at Derby. Roy saved his letters. 
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Marquette Jan 24th / 86 
My Dear little Roy 


I received your letter, all three of them last night. I began to think I was not going to hear 
from any of you anymore. The baby [Ruth] is well and growing fast. You will hardly know 
her when she comes home. She is not a very good baby; we haven't got a cradle with rockers 
on to rock her in. Ruth is a pretty good girl — the two Ruths play together very nicely. They 
have lots of dolls and playthings, so they make pies sometimes. The other day Maud got a 
horse and cutter and took us all out for a sleigh ride we have lots of snow here, but it has not 
been so very cold. I hope my little boy you are trying to be good and that you will not give 
Grandmother, Aunt Jessie too much trouble while I am gone. I suppose on very stormy days 
you do not go to school. Ruth eats a little porridge, but she does not eat much of anything. 
She goes down to the cellar and gets apples for herself. Brett goes up to Eagle Mills on 
Saturday and brings home some candy from Uncle Fred’s store. I guess you will have to get 
Harvey to read this letter for you. Good by. Try to be a good boy till I come home. 


Your Mama.*° 


The families stayed in touch for many years after Annie died. Fred remarried in 1892 and relocated the 
lumber plant to the city of Marquette in 1895.*! 


Mattie (Warren) Stewart (1848-1884) 

Eliza gave up Mattie in adoption to a family that subsequently moved to the mid-west. Mattie married J.K. 
Stewart, a railway conductor. Through an advertisement in the Zanesville newspaper, Mattie learned that her 
mother was living in Derby Township and made the journey in the mid-1870s to visit her in Kilsyth and her 
sister Annie in Marquette, Michigan. 


Mary Amanda “Minnie” (Warren) Tinker Baker (1855-1889) 

Martha Pickett of Zanesville, Ohio, adopted Mary Amanda—*Minnie.” Martha, a teacher and very kind 
woman, brought up her daughter Matilda and Minnie together. Minnie visited Eliza and family in 1872 or 
1873 and stayed with Charles and Lyda for a couple of years. 


Minnie showed high talents in music, and her foster mother gave her a good musical 
education. Traditions say that Minnie was always a cheerful little body. When studying her 
school lessons in her adopted home, she often used to sing them. I remember my mother 
mimicking Minnie reciting her geography lesson to an improvised tune of her own, “Capital 
of Maine, Augusta, On the Kennebec Riv-er, etc.” (I find this was a regular mode of teaching 
geography etc. in Ohio schools at this period.) [Roy F. Fleming]** 


While at Kilsyth, Minnie gave music lessons on their organ to John and Margaret’s children*’ and was 
probably in high demand by the Fleming families. She left Charles her sheet music for popular American 
tunes such as “John Brown’s Body” and “Marching through Georgia.” Her fiancé, Elisha W. Tinker of 
Nelsonville, Ohio,* a physician, came to Springfield Farm to be married 26 May 1874. Minnie was only 
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eighteen; friends John Marshall and Jane Fleming (likely Jennie 

Fleming) were the witnesses.* Sadly, it was a short marriage; their 

child Laura died, and Elisha, reportedly, perished in 1878.%° 
Minnie, who must have fended for herself for a while, married 

Burt (Burton Winfield) Baker (1852-1936), a musician, in 

Central City, Nebraska, on 5 December 1880.*’ Like so many 

others, they were drawn by the cheap land and were unaware 

of the hardships, solitude, and bitter winters they would have 

to endure. The Bakers were in Central City from at least 1880 

to around 1890, during which time Minnie gave birth to five 

children.** A photo she sent to Lyda during this time shows her 

to be still youthful but profoundly sad. Minnie died on 6 April 

1889,°* a few days after the birth of her son Harry— this young 

girl who had enchanted the Flemings was not yet thirty-four. 

Harry was adopted, and Lurancy lived with Belle. Eventually, 

the Baker family returned east. Lurancy changed her name to 

Rannie Belle Baker (1885-1971) and advanced in a career as 


an academic and author with a specialty in the philosophy of Minnie (Warren) Baker - photo 
religion.” taken in Central City, Nebraska. 
Fleming Family Album 


Isabella (Warren) Hammond (1847-1922) 


Isabella “Belle” returned to Ohio from Bruce Mines, where she may have worked as a teacher in Zanesville 
and in the post office in Washington D.C..*! She married, at age 21, Ohio-born Thomas Benton 
Hammond (1845-1912) on 10 December 1866.” Like Minnie and Burt, they joined the exodus west as 
the transcontinental railways opened routes and the government released Indian lands to settlers. By 1880 
Belle and Thomas, with three children in hand (George, Anna/Alice/Alma, and Florence), were farming in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. By 1910, Thomas and Belle had relocated to Chelan in Washington State 
for fruit farming.** As Roy recalled, Belle, a “bright and cheerful” person, visited Derby and Oliphant several 
times over the years. She died in New York State in 1922; her ashes were brought to Greenwood Cemetery in 
Owen Sound to be near her mother.” 


Henry “Harry” Joseph Warren (1857-1933) 

Harry left his Kilsyth home in 1875 when still a teenager, perhaps to go to Marquette, and later returned to 
Owen Sound. His mother wrote that she was not well and that she and John intended to sell and move to 
Nebraska (possibly because Minnie was there). 
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Derby, March 28" 75 
Harry, my dear child, I am very glad to hear you are well. I have had poor health this winter, 
and often wish I had you here to do my little chores for me. But we are going to leave, and I 


hope I shall have better health. 


But when we go, I want you to go with me, my boy. I shall leave here as soon as the farm is sold. 
We had a sale yesterday and sold everything we had but the land. If the farm is sold before May, 
we are going to Nebraska. If not, Christie will go up to John Plummer, and I will stay here till 
the farm is sold ... 

Harry, my boy, if you can earn money you must take care of it so that you can come home in 
the spring if we go away. If we don’t go in the spring, you must still save your money. I shall 
write just as soon as we sell the land. 

I can write no more. I have got a bad head-ache. Good-bye, my dear son. May God bless you 
and keep you from all evil. 


Your affectionate Mother, Eliza Christie“ 


Eliza had uterine cancer. She and John Christie left the farm to take a house in Owen Sound; Eliza died 
25 January 1876. Jennie, as Roy remembered, said of Eliza that “She was a very good and capable woman, 
and possessed of nearly all the worthy characteristics which marked a good mother.” 

After Eliza’s death, Harry, age nineteen, lived with Lyda and Charles while attending the Kilsyth school. 
He received training to be a machinist at Kennedy's Foundry in Owen Sound. In subsequent years Harry 
moved about Ontario, living in Trenton and Toronto. He married Emma Almeda Shears in Trenton, 
Ontario, on 20 July 1887. Like so many others, and after raising a family of four children, they went west 
to Alberta, settling in Rochester, north of Edmonton, in 1916. Harry died in 1933. 

The family lost track of “Grandpa Christie,” whom Roy remembered as “a venerable grey-whiskered man 
who gave me peppermints.” Harry Warren, in a letter to Stuart (1929), recollected that John “was a man that 
commanded great respect, but eventually came to an untimely end—was found in some woods dead, I think 
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in Michigan. 


Lyda Falls Ill 


Eliza was the first to die in 1876, next Mattie in 1884, followed by Annie in 1885 and Minnie a year or so 
later. Who would be next? Lyda became seriously ill early in 1890. Initially, her doctor thought that Lyda 
had a severe attack of “la grippe.” But she worsened. The condition was mesenteric tuberculosis, which 
affects the mesentery tissue that attaches the intestines to the abdomen. A “wasting disease,” it could cause 
severe abdominal pain, diarrhea, weight loss, malabsorption and malnutrition. Before anti-tubercular drugs 
to kill the bacteria, the disease was deadly. 

Roy wrote, 


Everything was done which friends and the medical fraternity could devise in an endeavor 
to save her life. My father, Aunt Jennie, Aunt Agnew, Aunt Belle, and Uncle Fred, all played 
noble parts in the prolonged effort. After our local doctors failed in their treatments, Uncle 
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Fred had Mamma brought to Marquette to his good Dr. Northrupp, and Aunt Belle, the 
nurse of so many Warrens, went to take care of her. She was then sent to Dr. Kellogg’s noted 
Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich., where Aunt Jennie faithfully nursed and watched to the 
end. Mamma died on March 12, 1891. [Roy F. Fleming]”° 


Treatment at the famed Battle Creek Sanitarium was based mainly on nutrition. The Seventh-day 
Adventist Church owned and operated the Sanitarium, where Dr. John Harvey Kellogg was the chief 
medical officer. Dr. Kellogg typically prescribed a vegetarian diet and physical exercise, for which he made 
high claims of the scientific basis of the treatments offered. The system was “a composite physiologic 
method comprising hydrotherapy, phototherapy, thermotherapy, electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, dietetics, 
physical culture, cold-air cure, and health training.”*' For Lyda, this treatment program may have done more 
harm than good, and she became progressively weaker.” 

Roy, then twelve, kept a journal throughout 1891 in which he diarized letters received from his mother, 
letters from family and friends asking about her, and notes he sent to them. When a telegram from Lyda 
arrived on 17 January— Worse. Want help. Come at once —Jennie immediately boarded a train arriving 
in Battle Creek the next day. The situation was grim— Jennie wrote her sister Jessie to say that she didn’t 
expect Lyda would live. Fred Read went to Battle Creek as well to see to arrangements. Jennie sent the 
occasional postcard or letter—Roy wasn’t always told what she wrote. Then on 12 March, Roy recorded in 
his diary, “Uncle James comes out of town with a telegram saying “Meet Mrs. Fleming’s remains at Tara at 11 
PM tomorrow, Friday’.”® 


Transit Permit for remains of Mrs. Lyda W. Fleming. 
Fleming Family Papers 


Her family was bereft— Annie and Ruth were under ten years of age, and Roy was twelve, just entering 
high school. Stuart (15) and Harvey (19) would be leaving home in the next couple of years. Charles was on 
his own to manage the farm and look after the family. Jennie stepped in as mother to the girls. 


Land Holdings 


The village of Kilsyth sprang up where Main Street (aka Saugeen Road) intersected Mill Street (Seventh 
Concession Road). Charles’s father, Alexander, helped “found” Kilsyth at that site when he opened the post 
office in his home. As the community grew, there was a demand for lots near the intersection, especially along 
Saugeen Road. James and Charles were under pressure to sell lots from their 100 acres. 

According to the Abstract Land Index,” Charles’s first sale was a quarter acre to Thomas Wiggens for 
$113 in November 1874. There were several more sales of a quarter (1/4) or three-eighths (3/8) of an acre, 
especially after the Township established the Kilsyth Subdivision Plan of 1878. That plan defined eight lots 
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on Charles’s land: No. 45 exiting onto Mill Road, No. 46 to No. 52 along Main Street, and No. 53 at the 


eastern end reserved as a church lot. Bella Herald (Isabella Finch’s daughter) bought the quarter-acre at No. 


50 for $60 in 1880. These sales provided Charles a modest cash flow. In 1898 Charles had 96 acres, except 
the 4 acres Jennie owned with her house and the orchard. Of the 96 acres, 80 had been cleared for pasture 


and crops, and only 16 were still wooded.” 
The Disciples church stood on Lot 53, land first provided by Alexander in 1858 for a log building. In 
1905, Charles gave another eighth of an acre to the Disciples Church.” 


Table 1: Derby Township Assessment Rolls 1878-1898, Archives of Ontario 


1878 1885 1890 1898 
Charles Fleming Con 6, S % Lot 10 | $2,100 $2,750 $2,800 $2,800 
Acres 97 96 96 96 
Names of Taxable Charles and his | Charles and Jennie | Charles and Charles, Jennie, 
Parties mother, Jean Jennie and Stuart 
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The Kilsyth Store 


Farming may not have suited Charles. He didn’t seem to have the same interest as Donald and John had in 
agriculture and husbandry, and, as his son Roy explained, Charles wasn’t robust. Instead, Charles applied the 
native business skills of the Flemings as a general merchant in Kilsyth and at least once as treasurer for Derby 
Township. (Charles held the position of treasurer in 1894,°* after which Donald resumed the post.) 


Owing partly to the fact that he had only part of a farm and partly to his lack of strength, 

my father was not a very successful farmer. It was perhaps from this reason that about 1881, 
he went into the store business with his sister Aunt Jennie as partner at Kilsyth Village. They 
also kept the post office as well as the Treasury of the Township of Derby. [Roy F. Fleming]” 


C & J Fleming General Store, as listed in the 1890 Farmers and Business Directory,” was on the south 
side of the Saugeen Road, corner of Lot 9, Concession 6. The first owner, according to the History of Derby 
Township 1839 to 1972, was Thomas Sloan. William operated the store “for a time”’—probably 1865 to 1875 
when Alex Garvie bought the business. Charles and Jennie took over the store in 1885 (Roy remembered 
1881), competing with William Beaton, who opened kitty-corner on Lot 10, Concession 6.°! 


Kilsyth was a good centre for the country trade, and the store was generally a busy place. 
Much of the business was done on credit, which entailed a great amount of bookkeeping, 
most of which was done by Aunt Jennie. We boys helped by teaming the goods from Owen 
Sound and waiting on customers in the store. Particularly in the long winter evenings, the 
store was a popular gathering place of the people for trade and social intercourse. I can 
picture the regular crowd there sitting round the box stove using the counter and packing 
boxes as seats, smoking and talking. It was mostly country gossiping with some politics and 
general news mixed in. In fact, I got a fairly liberal education there listening to unending 
discussion and observations of these Derbyites, wise and otherwise. 


I remember being present on the last night we had the store in the summer of 1893. Some of 
the old stand-bys were there — David Hilts, old John Black, “Blithering” Alexander Moore, 
Bob Lynn, and a few others I can’t remember. They expressed their goodwill and good wishes 
to us in closing the business. 


Father treated all hands to raisins and nuts. “I have always tried to be fair in business,” he 
said, “I never gave much away but sometimes gave credit to people who were pretty hard up 
|? 


and who I knew would likely never be able to pay me.” [Roy FE. Fleming 


Roy put the closing date at 1893. But Howard Fleming, C.A. Fleming’s son and a budding printer in 
his father’s business, had his little newspaper called The News of Owen Sound in which he reported, under 
“Kilsyth Doings,” dateline 5 August 1895, that “Both stores at this place are changing hands. Mr. Chas 
Fleming is opening out a fine new stock of Groceries in the Post Office. He will have charge of the Post 
Office also. Mr. Wm Beaton will have charge of the other store.”® Howard must have been misinformed. 
Charles closed soon after. By 1896 the business had passed to Joseph Taylor™ and in 1901 to John Eby. 
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Passing 


For his remaining years, Charles saw that all his children received a good education. Roy summarized: 


Harvey attended the Northern Business College, Owen Sound; Stuart graduated a specialist 
in Science from the University of Toronto; Roy graduated from the Ontario College 

of Education and the New York School of Art; Ruth graduated from the kindergarten 
department of the Ottawa Normal School; while Annie graduated from MacDonald Institute 
of Domestic Science, Guelph.” [Roy E Fleming] © 


Roy quotes his sister Annie in saying that her father’s greatest accomplishment was “that all the family got 
an education.” Where others sought material assets, “our parents set their greater heart on preparing their 
children by means of education to take a worthy place in life.” 

Charles died unexpectedly. He had gone into Owen Sound to visit Jennie and seemed to be in good 
health, but “on entering the house he fell dead, a victim of heart failure” on 28 May 1910. The author of the 
obituary made particular mention of politics and religion: “In politics, Mr. Fleming was a Liberal; in religion, 
a member of the Disciples of Christ, being one of the founders of the Disciples church, Kilsyth.”®” 


Children:Vignettes 


Harvey Sandford Raphael Stewart Roy Franklin Ruth Eliza Jean Annie Warren 

1872-1944 1876-1942 1878-1958 1882-1971 1885-1985 

Josephine Grunow | Laura Pepper Bertha Hawley Russell Dobie Robert Lachlan 
McKinnon 


a ; i 
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. i —_— = 


ia es ? mae es : 
On Little Squaw Island, Oliphant, 1924. Left to right: Roy and Harvey 
in back; Annie, Stuart, and Ruth in front. 1924. Fleming Family Album 
(Colorized by MyHeritage) 
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Harvey Sandford Fleming (1872-1944) 
It wasn't all harmony between Harvey, the firstborn, and his father after Lyda’s death in 1891. That 
September, Roy overheard them in a row, and soon after, Charles sent Harvey to Toronto.® It wasn’t the first 
time Harvey had to leave the family home. Around 1888, he boarded with his Uncle Warren in Trenton for 
two years while attending high school. In Toronto, Harvey obtained employment in a bookstore for a couple 
of months until he returned to Owen Sound to attend Northern Business College. That stay was brief. On 
2 November 1892, he crossed into Detroit by ferry, or so he declared on his Declaration of Intention for 
citizenship of the United States (20 October 1915). He was working as a waiter in Detroit when he and 
Josephine Grunow (1877-1937) married on 6 June 1905. She was a milliner of German-Dutch descent 
born 10 March 1877. In 1920 she and Harvey lived in a house they owned at 9120 Raymond Avenue. Roy 
may have helped Harvey build it. Harvey was working as a bookkeeper for an automobile company that year, 
and he had become a machinist by 1930.” 

Their first child, Eveline, died in infancy on 17 February 1906. Over the next ten years, they had 
Clarence Joseph (7 January 1907), Elmer Paul (16 February 1911), and Norman Edward (18 May 1916). 


Harvey on far right with sons Norman (on the left), Elmer, 
and Clarence 1924. Fleming Family Album 


There are photos in the Fleming Family Photo Album of Harvey visiting Oliphant and Harvey with his sons 
in Detroit, such as the photo above taken in 1924. Sadly, the siblings drifted apart. Josephine died on 1 June 
1937 and Harvey on 18 August 1944. By the late 1940s, connections with the other Fleming branches had 
ended. 


Table 2 Children of Harvey Fleming (1872-1944) and Josephine Grunow (1877-1937) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Eveline B. 28 Jan. 1906 
D. 17 Feb 1906. 
Detroit, MI. 
Clarence Joseph B. 7 Jan. 1907 Isobel McKenna Clarence received a college education and became 
Detroit. MI [1909-2009] an advertising salesman. 
D. 24 May 1996, m. 14 Aug. 1934 Children: 
St. Clair Shores, Detroit MI. Judith Ann [1939-2022] Snider 
Macomb, Michigan. Michael (name unconfirmed and dates unknown ) 
He and Isobel are 
buried at Mount 
Olivet Cemetery, 
Detroit, MI. 
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D.,10 Jan. 1999 


Texas — divorced 29 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Elmer Paul B. 16 Feb. 1911 in Carpenter 
Detroit, MI 
D. 28 June 1992, 
St. Clair Shores, 
Macomb, MI 
Norman Edward B. 18 May 1916, Winnifred Moore. | Pilot in U.S. Army Air Force 1943 to 1946. Rose 
Detroit MI [?] m. 9 Sep.1942 in | to the rank of major. Buried in Arlington, VA, with 


full military honours. Became a manufacturer’s 


Macomb, Michigan. | Jan. 1945. representative after the War. Family lived in 
Buried in Mount Dearborn. He retired to Fort Myers, FL. 
Olivet Cemetery. Marian Annette Children were listed in death notice: 

Stronske [1923- Timothy 

2007] m. 1 Sep. Maryanne 

1945 Detroit Christine 


Julie [Wolf] 

Barbara [Smith] 

Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca. Information about Norman Edward Fleming from “Norman Edward Fleming, 
WWII Army Air Force Major,” News Press, Fort Myers, Florida, 24 Jan 1999. 


Raphael Stuart Fleming (1877-1942) 

Stuart, as he phrased his birth, “first saw the light” on 9 January 
1877. In this entry about himself for the University of Toronto 1905 
yearbook, he spoke of his life after his mother died. 


Is a member of Owen Sound’s ’04 contingent. Since 
1877, when he first saw the light, Stuart has worked 
successfully at various things, from farming to teaching 
in a country school. A trip to California, which he 
made at the age of sixteen, convinced him that there 
was no place like Ontario, so on his return, he made 
haste to qualify for admission to the ranks of 04. When 
he graduates, Stuart intends to place his extensive 
knowledge of Chemistry and Biology at the services of 


industries of the country. [ Jorontonensis] 7! 


0 Stink Re Fdermee’ B Se, 
$97 — 14H% © 


Stuart met his objective: his successes were recognized posthumously 


in the Encyclopedia of American Biography. The writer praised Stuart 


for his research into the production and uses of dried milk that he R. Stuart Fleming, B.SC. 
conducted while chief chemist of Borden Milk Company and the re Fleming Family 
um 


Merrell-Soule Company. The article concluded: 


He [Stuart Fleming] was particularly known as a man and a scientist, and his influence, 
admittedly great during his lifetime, must continue effective for years to come among the 
many individuals who worked with him or were in one way or another associated with him. 


[Winfield Scott Downs]” 


Stuart also filed at least one patent. U.S. Patent Office lists a “moisture-proof article” —a bag, probably for 
milk—filed 4 January 1922.” 
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Stuart married Laura Antoinette Pepper (1876-1968) in Toronto on 20 September 1904. His father 
Charles, brother Roy, sisters Annie and Ruth, and his Aunt Jennie came to the wedding.” 


Stuart Fleming and Laura Pepper’s wedding, 1904, at her parents’ home on Quebec 
St., the Junction, Toronto, ON. Back row left to right: Roy Fleming (Stuart’s brother), 
[unknown], Jennie Fleming (Stuart’s aunt), [next six unidentified]; Second row: 
Charles Fleming (father), Stuart Fleming, Laura Pepper, John Pepper (father); Front 
Row, Annie Fleming, Pansy Pepper. Fleming Family Album 


Laura was born on 8 July 1876 in Simcoe County, Ontario, a clergyman’s daughter, to John and Harriet 
Patten. She was the second of three girls (Elizabeth in 1873 and Pansy in 1887). Laura’s parents sent her to 
the Ontario Ladies College in Whitby, Ontario.” The Wesleyan Methodists had established this college as a 
private school for girls in 1874 in the impressive Trafalgar Castle. In the 1890s, needlework and cookery and 
other “domestic practices” made up most of the program, but there was a growing awareness that education 
could lead women to “financial and mental independence.””° Consequently, in 1901 Laura was teaching in 
Cardwell, Albion Township, Simcoe County, Ontario, where her father was the Methodist minister. 

Laura and Stuart married in Toronto at her parents’ home at 194 Quebec Street in the Junction, Toronto. 
Stuart’s first job was as an “analytical chemist and superintendent” at Canadian Milk Products Company at 
Brownsville, Oxford County.” Here their son Warren Oswald was born on 20 August 1905. Noted for being 
the first company to produce dried milk powder in 1904, Canadian Milk Products was later (1928) acquired 
by Borden’s.”* In 1909 the family moved to Syracuse, where Stuart was the chief chemist at Merrill-Soule, 
continuing his work on powdered milk. Ruth Harriet was born on 4 April 1911. After the Borden Company 
acquired Merrill-Soule in 1928, Stuart became director of research. 

Roy, his sister Ruth, and Aunt Jennie doted on Warren and Ruth. Warren visited Clan Stewart Camp 
at Oliphant many times. He even posed for Roy’s representation of an Indian boy with a headdress. The 
relationship was so dear that Roy preserved letters between Warren and Jennie. To Jennie and his Aunt Ruth, 
Warren wrote: “I wish to thank you ever so much for the lovely times I had at your places. Just now, the 
weather here is fair and rather warm, so that I wish I were at Oliphant ... May you have an excellent summer. 
I thank you again.”” Roy also preserved a watercolour that Warren did at age seven of the island shoreline. 

Stuart died on 18 April 1942 ofa heart attack at his cottage at Sandy Pond, north of Syracuse, near 
Pulaski, New York. In their eulogies, mourners recognized his contribution to the American Chemical Society 
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and several other associations and his involvement with the Centenary Methodist Church. In his funeral 


oration, the minister, Rev. L. FE. Basford, said, “The various clubs and societies to which he belonged reveal a 


taste for the best things in life. His profession was, to him, a call from God. His interests in literature and in 


life were wide, and his concern for the outcome of the current world struggle was very deep. 


»80 


Laura died on 15 March 1968 in Herkimer, New York.®! Stuart and Laura are buried in Greenwood 


Cemetery in Owen Sound, marked by a simple footstone. 


Warren and his sister Ruth, 
children of Stuart and Laura 
Fleming, c. 1920. Fleming Family 
Album 


Watercolour by Warren Fleming, 
age seven. Trees at Clan Stewart 
Camp, 1912. Fleming Family 
Papers 


Table 2 Children of Stuart Fleming (1877-1942) and Laura Pepper (1876-1968) 


Syracuse, New York 
D. 2 May 1965. 
Syracuse, NY. 
Buried in Oakwood 
Cemetery, Syracuse, 


New York 


Hobert [1912- 
1993], Manhattan, 
NY. 

m. 2 February 1935. 


John E. Armstrong, 
m. 29 Dec. 1956, 
Syracuse, New York 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 

Warren Ostwald B. 20 August 1905 | Olivia Henrietta Graduated 1928 from MIT in Mechanical 
in Oxford, Ontario. | Moyer [1904-1996], | Engineering. He started at Corning Glass Works 
D. 1 January m. 12 June 1937 in Jin 1929. In charge of the Instrument Department. 
1997. Buried in Syracuse, New York. | He retired in 1968. 
Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga County, | They lived in 
New York Corning, New York. 

Ruth Harriet B. 4 April 1911, Robert Henry Robert was a college graduate and became a 


chemical engineer. 

Children with Robert Hobert: 

Richard Hobert [b. abt 1936 - ?] 

Anne E. 

Janet L. 

Carol H. 

Source: “Mrs. Armstrong Dies in Hospital” in Post 
Standard, Syracuse NY 4 May 1965. Newspapers. 


com 


Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca. 
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Roy Franklin Fleming (1878—1958) 
Roy was a man of extraordinary interests and capabilities.** Born on 24 October 1878 at Springfield Farm in 
Derby Township, he enjoyed careers as art educator, photographer, an art critic, historian, and writer; he was 
an accomplished watercolour artist, and he was adept as a carpenter and house builder. He valued learning 
and became skilled in all his pursuits. As a young man, Roy taught elementary schools in Ontario from 1896 
to 1900, followed by attendance at the Toronto Normal School. With this grounding, he supported himself 
while taking further courses in education, art and art instruction in Ontario, Chicago, and New York City. 

In the summer of 1900, Roy and his first cousin Melville, Mary 
Jane (Fleming) McIntyre’s son, toured England and Scotland. It was 
around this time that Roy began recording the Fleming family history. 
He returned in 1903 to Scotland with his uncle James Fleming, his 
cousin Minerva Fleming (James’s daughter), and his Aunt Jennie on 
a tour of the United Kingdom and Europe. Roy’s interest in family 
history was fuelled further by this trip. He and his cousin C.A. 
Fleming undertook a lifelong project to research and document as 
much as they could about Alexander and Jean (Stuart) Fleming and 
their nine children. Roy would also pursue many other lines of 
historical study and often wrote articles for the Owen Sound Sun Times 
and other newspapers. 

Resolved to become an art instructor, Roy enrolled at The New 
York School of Art in New York in 1905 (later named the Parsons 
New School for Design). He attended classes by William Merritt 


Roy F Fleming, 1902. Brooklyn NY. 
Fleming Family Album 


Chase, an impressionist painter, Frank Alvah Parsons, a prominent 
arts educator, and Robert Henri, noted as a realist artist. Roy 
graduated in 1907 with a diploma in Normal Art Training. In 1907 Roy was appointed Drawing Master at 
the Ottawa Model School (later the Ottawa Normal School and The Ottawa Teachers’ College) in Ottawa, 
Ontario, where he continued working until his retirement in 1940. 

In 1909, in partnership with his Aunt Jennie, Roy purchased eight acres of island No. 14, “Little Squaw” 
Island, one of the Fishing islands near Oliphant on the Lake Huron side of the Bruce Peninsula. Quickly, 
they had a two-storey Victorian cottage with a large veranda erected, and they named their family retreat 
“Clan Stewart Camp” in honour of Jennie’s mother, Jean Stewart. This cottage became the summer home and 
gathering place for Jennie, Roy and his family, and his sisters, Ruth and Annie. 


Clan Stewart Camp: Jennie 
on the left, Roy on the 
veranda and possibly Ruth 
or Annie standing. c. 1910. 
Fleming Family Album 
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On 28 June 1917, Roy married Bertha Elizabeth Hawley, eldest daughter of George Wilson Hawley and 
Johanna (aka Hannah) Canavan, at Western Methodist Church, Ottawa, Ontario. Roy’s sister Ruth was the 
bridesmaid. Bertha must have awed the wedding guests in her “gown of silk net, embroidered in silver over 
ivory charmeuse satin, with a long paneled train.” * 


Ruth Larmour wrote the following about her grandmother Bertha 
for this family history: 


Bertha was born in Carleton Place, in Lanark County, 
Ontario [27 August 1890].** Her grandparents George 
Hawley and Elizabeth Halliday settled first around 
Prescott in the County of Leeds and Grenville early in 
the 1880s when they emigrated from England (actual 
date unknown). Bertha had one older brother (George 


Walter), two younger brothers (Edward Howard and 
Allan Leonard), baby sister “Little Mae,” who died very 


Bertha Hawley c 1917. 
young, and a much younger sister (Fay Harriet) who Fleming Family Album 


was born later in her mother’s life. 


Bertha’s father [George Wilson Hawley] was first a “fireman” on the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and later an engineer. The family moved around a fair bit but always kept in touch with 
relatives. Bertha trained as a nurse in Ogdensburg, New York. She had an aunt living there 
who would keep an eye on her and, at the same time, be a refuge during times she was off 
duty. After graduation, Bertha did private duty nursing, often with women in childbirth. In 
those days, most babies were born at home. One lady she looked after thought so much of 
Bertha’ wonderful care, she named her son Hawley. 


I don't remember how my grandparents met, but they were both very sociable people, and 
Ottawa was a very small city. They were married in the Presbyterian Church in Ottawa in 
1917. Roy had a good job as art master at the Ottawa Model School. Bertha’s family and 
friends would say, “she married well.” By the time their first child, my father, Bruce Hawley 
Fleming, was born in 1919, Roy had built a duplex house on a quiet street close to shops and 
other amenities. In 1921 their daughter Virginia “Gypsy” Warren Fleming was born, and the 
family was complete. 


My grandmother Bertha Fleming was the kindest and most loving of grandparents. She was 
thoughtful and generous, always giving me little gifts she had bought or a nice dress or shoes. 
She was an excellent cook, and the whole family enjoyed many delicious meals. Bertha was 

a dedicated volunteer at various charities and an active member of the Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire (IODE) I have such fond memories of Bertha. I was a lucky girl to 
have her for my grandmother. [Ruth (Fleming) Larmour] 
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At 47 Roseberry Avenue, Roy and Bertha lived downstairs 
in the duplex, and they rented out the upstairs. Roy began 
designing and building homes for resale in 1915 on a part- 
time basis. Inspired by what he had learned about duplexes in 
Syracuse, New York and other cities in the United States, Roy 
prepared brochures with floor plans, technical specifications, 
and financial costing—a persuasive proposition.*” Some of his 
Ottawa houses still stand in the area of Chamberlain Avenue and 
Lyon Street. 

After retirement from education, Roy juggled time between 
his interest in property as secretary-treasurer of the Ottawa 
Property Owners’ Association and his passion for historical 
research, principally about the Great Lakes. 

In 1930 Roy was authorized by the Dominion Government 
of Canada, Department of Public Works, to examine a 
shipwreck off the northwestern tip of Manitoulin Island in 
Mississagi Strait. Some thought the wreck could be the remains 
of Le Griffon, a ship built by French explorer Rene-Robert Sieur 


de La Salle and mysteriously lost in 1679. Thomas J. Batman 
Bertha and Roy Fleming at Oliphant, of Sheguiandah (who married Roy’s cousin Mary Evangeline 
c 1916. Fleming Family Album Agnew, “Eva”) worked with Roy, along with George Henry 
Agnew of Kilsyth (Eva's brother). Roy got as far as proving 
the wreck was of white oak. He wrote in an unfinished manuscript that the 
wood did not match the oak grown near Niagara Ontario, where the Griffon 
was built. His account—“The Search for La Salle’s Brigantine, Le Griffon 
Parts One and Two”—was published in Inland Seas (1952-1953). To this day, 
no wrecks have ever been positively identified as the Griffon, although the 
Mississagi Strait Wreck is still a strong contender.*° On this and several other 
topics, Roy was a regular contributor to the /n/and Seas, the quarterly journal 
of the Great Lakes Historical Society.*’ 

On 28 September 1958, after a long and varied career, Roy died of 
pneumonia at the Ottawa Civic Hospital. He was buried at Capital Memorial 
Gardens Cemetery in Ottawa. Bertha died in a hospital in Brockville, Ontario, 
on 28 April 1973. Her obituary specified that “donations may be made to the 


Humane Society of Ottawa.”** Roy F. Fleming 1931, 


Fleming Family Album 
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Children: Bruce and Virginia 

Their two children, Bruce and Virginia, only seventeen months apart, 
were completely different in temperament and personality. “Bruce,” 
observed his daughter Ruth, “was rather serious and shy. He was 
meticulous about his clothes, toys and books. He loved order and was 


 « 


very particular about everything.” “Gypsy [as Virginia was called] was 


happy-go-lucky, clever at school and very sociable and outgoing.” 


Bruce Hawley Fleming (1919-2010), born on 20 September 

1919, became the family’s fix-it man, maintaining and improving 
the cottage and keeping the outboard motors running. He also had 
the Fleming (or Stewart) capacity for understanding and working 
with figures. These skills served well in the Royal Canadian Army 
Pay Corps (RCAPC). In early 1945 Captain B.H. Fleming left for 
England to be a paymaster for Canadian troops. He was leaving his 
young wife Agnes Hogarth (1918-2000), whom he had married in 
Ottawa on 29 August 1942. 


Virginia age 14; Bruce age 16, Ottawa 
Home safely after the War ended in Europe, Bruce and Agnes 1935. Fleming Family Album 


became settled in Ottawa with their daughter, Ruth Hogarth (1947) 


and Bruce’s work in the Civil Service. After retirement, Bruce and 

Agnes bought a house in Churt, County of Surrey, England, where they lived for several years. Ruth and the 
grandchildren visited often, and Bruce and Agnes spent the summers in Oliphant. Agnes died in Wiarton on 
20 July 2000, and Bruce in Almonte (near Carleton Place, ON) on 15 January 2010. 


Virginia Warren Fleming, “Gypsy” (1921-2019), born on 2 February 1921, was an Aquarian in nature. 
She was smart, did well at school, was outgoing and affable. After graduating from Queen’s University in 
1945 with a Bachelor of Arts in mathematics, economics and philosophy, she married James Russell Harker 
(1922-1983), a medical student, on 9 February 1946. Their daughter Daphne was born in Regina, SK, 

and later the family settled in Simcoe in south-eastern Ontario. After her divorce and her business success in 
interior design, Gypsy married the widower and keen traveller Walter Mitford Moore. Older than Gypsy, 
Walter died at age 101 in 1998 and Gypsy at home in Simcoe on 26 January 2019. 


Table 3 Children of Roy Franklin Fleming (1878-1958) and Bertha Hawley (1921-2019) 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
Bruce Hawley B. 20 September Agnes MacDonald | Canadian Armed Forces, WWII. Posted to 7th 
1919, Ottawa, ON | Hogarth [1918- Battalion, Cdn. Garrison Regiment as a paymaster. 
D. 15 January 2010, | 2000], m. Captain in The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps. 
Almonte, ON 29 August 1942 in | Later, the Civil Service in Ottawa. 
Ottawa. Daughter: Ruth Hogarth. [1947-Living] 
[Larmour] 
Virginia “Gypsy” B. 2 February 1921, | Dr. James Russell Attended Queen’s University. Teacher in Norfolk 
Warren Ottawa, ON Harker. m. County and later had a business in interior 
D. 26 January 2019, |9 February 1946— | decoration. 
Simcoe, Norfolk divorced. Daughter with James Harker: 
County, ON Walter Mitford Daphne Harker [1946—Living] [DeRoo] 
Moore [1897-1998], 
m. 1988 
Dates confirmed through Ancestry.ca and obituaries. 
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Ruth Eliza Jean (Fleming) Dobie (1882-1971) 


Ruth had a quiet, calm, kindly manner, soft-spoken and gentle. So 
remembered her grandniece, Ruth Larmour. 

Like so many women in the early 1900s, Ruth, who was born 
on 27 August 1882, became a teacher. She entered the kindergarten 
teaching program at the Ottawa Normal School between 1902 
and 1907, perhaps choosing Ottawa because her brother Roy lived 
there.*” This was a specialized one-year program. Candidates had 
to demonstrate mastery in “Froebelian philosophy and practices,” 

a pedagogy that originated in Germany to provide “educational 
experiences” that would encourage children to “struggle against evil 
habits” and develop “reason and perception.” By 1902, 247 women 
in Ontario had received Normal School kindergarten training.” 


In 1917 she taught kindergarten at Strathcona School in Owen 
Ruth Eliza Jean Fleming c. 1897. Sound and lived at her aunt Jennie’s home. She had a gentle way 
Fleming Family Album. with children. Her nephews and nieces adored her. She also had a 

special relationship with C.A. Fleming’s daughters, who were just a 
few years younger than Ruth and whom she called “the Fleming girls.” Naturally, she was an active member 
of the Church of the Disciples of Christ, and when it closed, she transferred to the United Church of 

Canada. 

Ruth had a long courtship with David Russell 
Dobie (1871-1952). They married on 29 October 
1924 at Jennie’s house. 

In 1917, Russell was secretary-treasurer of the 
News Printing Company, a firm in competition 
with the Fleming Publishing Company. The Dobie 
family was well known to the Flemings. Russell’s 
father, David Russell Dobie, was, for several years, 
an insurance agent who was present as a witness for 
several land transactions involving the Flemings. His 
advertisements as an agent ran against William's in the 
newspapers. D.R. Dobie also ran an auction business 
(1885). His son, Russell, born on 9 May 1871, 
became a lawyer and took over the law office on his Ruth (Fleming) Dobie and Russell Dobie, c. 1925. 
father’s death in 1900. That ended when he assumed Fleming Family Album 
control of the Owen Sound newspaper, the Advertiser, 


in 1919,”' although in the 1921 Census, he was still a barrister. Apart from the war years, Russell persisted 
with publishing and journalism, a field that he loved. 

At age forty-five, Russell enlisted with the Canadian Expeditionary Force in February 1916. He had been 
a captain in the 31st Grey Regiment in Owen Sound for nine years. Promoted to major, Russell arrived 
in England in November 1916 and was transferred to the 8th Canadian Reserve Battalion, in which he 
was appointed company commander. He was “on command conducting duty” for four months ending in 
October 1917. The records are not clear, but Russell may have been instructing troops in musketry and 
equitation (i.e. horsemanship) since those were his noted qualifications. Whatever his role, it was deemed 
surplus, and Russell was “struck off service” to return to Owen Sound.” 
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In his Officer’s Declaration Paper (1916), Russell noted Disciples of Christ as his religion, possibly an 
indication that he had begun to court Ruth. 

Ruth summered with her family at the cottage at Oliphant. As her grandniece Ruth (Fleming) Larmour 
remembered, Ruth was terrified of being in a boat, especially in rough weather. Russell was always welcome 
since he played the guitar and led the children in sing-songs.” One of his favourite pieces was “Big Rock 
Candy Mountain,” made popular by Harry McClintock in 1928. 

Ruth and Russell lived with Jennie until she died in 1942, with Ruth devoted to her care. Russell died 25 
December 1952, and Ruth, who gave up the house in 1949 for a small apartment on Third Avenue West, 
died 19 April 1971. They rest in Greenwood Cemetery, Owen Sound. 


Annie “Naomi” Warren (Fleming) McKinnon (1885-1985) 

Annie, born 1 September 1885, was 22 when she married Robert Lachlan McKinnon (1872-1954) on 
5 June 1907. Jennie was likely the matchmaker. She and C.A. would have known the McKinnon family in 
Guelph through the Church of the Disciples of Christ. Robert's father, John, was the treasurer for the Co- 
operation of Disciples of Christ in Ontario for many years and attended the same conferences Jennie and 
C.A. did. Jennie would surely have had her eye on Robert as a desirable husband for Annie despite Annie 
being thirteen years younger. The McKinnons would have been delighted to have such a beautiful and well- 
educated young woman as a wife for their son. They married at Jennie’s house amidst spring flowers to the 
music of Mendelssohn’s wedding march.” For their honeymoon, “ Mr. and Mrs.McKinnon left on the 

C. P. R. afternoon train on a honeymoon trip to Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and points in the New England 
States.” 

Annie had graduated about 1904 from the new college-level program at the Ontario Agricultural College 
(OAC) that Adelaide Hoodless had launched for training teachers in home economics. During the 1890s, 
Hoodless was instrumental in establishing programs in Ontario to educate young women in the domestic 
sciences and train teachers in home economics. Times had changed. Women were working in offices and 
factories; they were buying more manufactured goods for the home. As homemakers, it was essential for 
them to know about the advancements in science concerning nutrition and sanitation. Hoodless felt that 
“household science” was as crucial for women as “industrial arts” was for men. 

Further to this, teachers were desperately needed to impart this vocational training. The Macdonald 
Institute in Guelph opened in 1904 in conjunction with OAC.** Hoodless taught at the school in the first 
year.” Annie was in the first cohort and roomed at MacDonald Hall. She probably took Hoodless’s course on 
“ethics in the home.” 


Training Rural Ontario: OAC on the Guelph Campus — Studying at Mac: 

“Macdonald Institute offered programs for teachers, homemakers, and those planning careers 
in institutional management. The curriculum focused on food, housekeeping, textiles, 
laundry, hygiene, dairy work and horticulture.””* 
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Robert McKinnon (1872-1954) (born 5 January 1872), a graduate of the University of Toronto and 
Osgoode Hall, began to practice law in 1898 in Guelph. In 1914 he was already listed in the Whos Who 
in Canada.” Appointed in 1928, he served as Judge of the County Court of the County of Wellington and 
Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario.'°° 

He and Annie lived comfortably. The 1921 Canada Census reported that he had an annual income of 
$3,060'°' compared to the average annual wage for men of $1,062 in 1920.'% 

When the couple married, they lived next door to Robert’s parents, John and Annie McKinnon, then on 
the outskirts of Guelph. On John’s death, Robert sold his father’s farm, and Robert and Annie moved into the 
larger house at 29 Dundas Road (later renamed Gordon Street),'® not far from College Avenue East and the 
site for the future University of Guelph. In the 1921 Census, this part of town was called College Heights. 

Their four children were John Stuart, born 9 May 1908; Elizabeth Anne, 20 May 1911; Charles Lachlan, 
8 April 1914; and Ruth Jean, 26 April 1917. All four enjoyed time at Clan Stewart Camp at Oliphant, just as 
Annie and her sister Ruth had with Aunt Jennie.'°* As Ruth Larmour recalls, 


Robert was not fond of cottage life, but he knew how much his wife enjoyed every aspect 
of it, so he visited Clan Stewart Camp for a short time each summer. Annie and Robert's 
son John, born in 1908, were the first to enjoy the blessings of Oliphant. Soon three 

other children followed: Elizabeth, Charles and Jean. They would spend almost all of their 
summers at Clan Stewart Camp. As they got older, John and Elizabeth, with their families, 
made short visits to Clan Stewart Camp as they had cottages elsewhere. Charles purchased 
Big Squaw Island next to Little Squaw, and Jean, with husband George Wright, purchased a 
large lot on Cranberry Island. [Ruth (Fleming) Larmour] 


Annie’s grandson Robert (“Rob,” Charles’s son) had been named after his grandfather because they shared 
a birthday. Rob offered warm memories of Annie teaching Sunday school at the cottage in the summer. All 
the children from the neighbouring islands would gather Sunday morning on the front porch of Clan Stewart 
Camp, where Annie would have them each tell a favourite Bible story. Rob’s was the Good Samaritan. Each 
young person was expected to bring a penny for the donation box. At the end of the summer, Annie would 
double the money and give it to her church.'® 

Granddaughter Sally (Crews) Tripp also remembered the donation box. 


Every Sunday, Grannie had Sunday school and the part I remember — is everyone had to 
attend, and be quiet, listen to the Bible stories and sing, “Hear The Pennies Dropping— 
listen while they fall— everyone for Jesus, he will get them all,’ as we put our pennies in the 
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cup. [Sally (Crews) Tripp 


Of Annie’s house, Sally remembered the “square grand piano which Annie played” in the hallway. The 
grandchildren had a playful time in that house, as illustrated in one of Sally’s stories—and we can imagine 


Annie was a very tolerant “grannie.” 


Grannie also had a laundry chute, which was the best fun. Once, while the relatives were 
sitting around the dining table and the children had been dismissed, we started putting 
things down the shoot from the second floor. Just outside of the dining room in the pantry 
was an opening for the chute on the main floor. My brother [Doug] decided to put my little 
sister Wendy head-first down the shoot holding on to her feet. When I opened the main- 
floor-chute door - there was my sister’s face!! Peals of laughter brought Aunt Jean to see. 
Naturally, she did not see the humour, and we had never thought of the danger. My sister 
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still lives on!! [Sally (Crews) Tripp] 
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Annie’s daughters saved Annie’s journal of a trip she and Robert took to Europe in July 1936. Written in 
a round and easily legible hand, her notes revealed an observant and curious woman who was attentive to her 
children in letters and gift-shopping, interested in music and art and had a keen eye for jewellery and clothes. 
Annie’s and Robert’s touring was intense. In London, they visited the British Museum, St Paul’s Cathedral, 
Windsor Castle, more museums and shopping markets, and they made a short excursion to Paris for the 
Louvre and the Lafayette Galleries. In Scotland, where they spent the month of August, the bulk of their 
visiting was on the west coast for McKinnon relatives. They did get to Dunkeld and the Fleming homeland of 


Logierait parish for a day of motoring through the “finest scenery in Scotland.”!° 


McKinnon family on the occasion of Elizabeth’s engagement 
to Colin Crews. Back, L. to R.: Colin Crews, Charles, John; 
Middle: Robert, Annie; Front: Elizabeth, Jean. c. 1935. Taken 
in the McKinnon home garden in Guelph. Photo from Sally 
(Crews) Tripp. 


“The Judge” (Robert) died in 1954. Annie was still in good health, spending time at the cottage until 
age 80, helping her sister until Ruth’s death in 1971 and escaping to the warmth of Clearwater, Florida, for 
several winters. Annie died in 1985. She and Robert are buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, Guelph. 
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Table 4 Children of Annie Fleming (1885-1985) and Robert McKinnon (1872-1954) 


County 
D. 9 Aug 1980 


divorced in 1956. 
Mary Louise [Garty] 
[1914-2015], m 
1957 


Children Born / Died Married Comments 
John Stuart B. 9 May 1908, Norma Allison Ince, | Lawyer in Toronto 
Guelph, Wellington |m. 5 Sep 1942; Two children with Norma: 


David John [1943-?] 
Ann Carol [1948-?] [Veale] 


Guelph, Wellington 
County 

D. 5 Jun. 2016 
Burlington, ON 


[1916-2005] from 
Hamilton ON. m. 6 
Jul 1940 


Elizabeth Anne B. 20 May 1911, Colin Alfred Crews | The Crews had a fruit farm north of Trenton, 
Guelph, Wellington | [1910-1969], m.15 | Ontario. Primary crops were apples, pears and 
County June 1935, Guelph, | cherries, and later they added asparagus and 
D. 9 Nov. 1998, ON opened a nursery. For a time, Colin owned 
Trenton, ON Graham Foods Ltd canning company. 
Four children: 
John Robert Douglas [1939-Living] 
Sally Anne Temple (Crews) [1941-Living] [Tripp] 
Colin Peter Alexander [1945-2015] 
Elizabeth Wendy Warren [1950-Living] [Norman] 
Charles Lachlan B. 8 Apr 1914 Dorothy Hazel Lawyer in Guelph. Cottage at Oliphant and the 
Guelph, Wellington | Robinson [1913- Fishing Islands. 
County 2004].m.20 May | Children: 
D. 7 Oct. 1993 1944 Patricia Jane (died in the first month 1946) 
Robert Edward [1949-Living] 
Jean Ruth B. 26 Apr. 1917 George Wright, Jean and George attended Queen’s University 


(1939). George was chief maintenance engineer at 
Dofasco for over 40 years. 

Four children: 

Gypsy Anne [1943-2017] [Carroll] 

Alexandra “Sandy” Mary [1945—Living] [Hand] 
George Tod [1949-Living] 

Jeffrey Arthur [1954-1994] 


Most dates supplied by Ruth (Fleming) Larmour and Wendy (Crews) Norman 


In Closing 


Charles and Lyda were generous people. Charles would give credit to customers in his store even if he knew 


the person might not be able to pay. Lyda sacrificed much to help her Warren relatives. Before he died, 


Charles transferred title for a portion of his land to the Church of the Disciples of Christ. It was in the 


family ethic that they should help each other as all the children did throughout their lives. For many years 


the families would congregate at Clan Stewart Camp at Oliphant and the Fishing Islands. Over time contact 


with Harvey's and Stuart’s descendants in the United States faded, but connections remain strong among 


descendants of Roy and Annie. 
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Notes 


Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers; BGOGS = Bruce and Grey Ontario Genealogical Society. 
Sources: Ancestry (Ancestry.ca or Ancestry.com), Zhe Canadian Encyclopedia (thecanadianencyclopedia.ca), 
Canadiana (canadiana.ca), Dictionary of Canadian Biography (biographi.ca), Google Books (books.google.ca), 
Internet Archive (archive.org), Wikipedia (Wikipedia.org) 
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Jennie Fleming (1843-1942) 


From the moment she was born on 29 June 1843 in Vaughan, Jennie had spunk. The family had just arrived in 
Canada West when Jean had her last child, also to be named Jean. Jean is the feminine form of John meaning 


“God has been gracious.” In her early twenties, Jean took the name Jennie—a pet name that was easier for her 
many nephews and nieces to say. 


Growing up in the harsh conditions of pioneer life, Jennie learned to be resourceful and resilient. 
Although short in stature—just over five feet tall—she had a presence and bearing that commanded respect. 
In photos, she stands erect, composed and confident, with a clear and focused gaze softened by a slight smile. 


Jennie Fleming c. 1860 


Jennie Fleming c. 1893 
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In business, family and community matters, she got things done. She helped manage the Kilsyth general 
store with William and later Charles, engaged in real estate activities, helped family, and volunteered time 
and talent to many organizations. She would not have been one to brook any nonsense and was forceful 
(perhaps rigid) in her opinions, but she had a kind heart, especially when it came to family. 


Family 

By 1861, her siblings had farms within a couple of miles. She and her nearest brother Charles stayed in the 
log homestead with their parents. The board-and-batten house was ready for them in 1864. It was bigger 
than the log house, with two bedrooms upstairs and two rooms on the ground floor. Jennie was 26 when 
her father Alexander died in 1869. Undoubtedly, she helped care for him in his infirmity, looked after the 
household, and continued to attend to her elderly mother until Jean died in 1888. 

Charles lived next door in his new frame house with Lyda and their growing family of children. Lyda 
had come to Kilsyth from Marquette County, Michigan, to join her mother Eliza Christie in 1870. She and 
Jennie soon became very close friends. Jennie might even have joined Charles and Lyda on their honeymoon 
trip to Marquette, where Lyda’s dear sister Annie lived. Charles and Lyda married in Owen Sound on 25 
August. Was it a coincidence that Jennie travelled to Marquette at the same time? ' 

Jennie was a second mother to Charles and Lyda’s children. In 1891 when Lyda was admitted to the 
Kellogg Sanitarium in Battle Creek, Michigan, it was Jennie who looked after the home; and when Lyda’s 
condition worsened, it was Jennie who rushed to Battle Creek to be by her bedside. After Lyda’s death, Jennie 
essentially adopted the two girls Ruth and Annie. 

She helped other young members of the large Fleming family as well. A note in her travel-diary account 
book documented payments for music lessons in 1879 for Florence, Donald’s daughter; Jesse, James’s 


daughter; and Susannah Kinchen, a neighbour’s child who would come to marry Jennie’s nephew Alexander 
IT] in 1886. 


Jennie stayed on the Derby farm for 
a couple of years until Ruth was of age 
to attend high school in Owen Sound. 
Determined that Ruth and Annie be 
safe and well looked after, Jennie rented 
a large Queen Anne brick house at 87 
Boyd Street (later renumbered 862 Fifth 
Avenue East) and moved with the two 
girls to the city by 1896.’ By this time, 
Ruth would have been about thirteen 
and Annie ten. (In 1903, she bought 
the house from Joseph McClelland for 
$2250.)° Her nephew C.A. Fleming and 
his family were already well established 


in the city and lived just a few blocks 


—a- : —— 
Ath 87 Boyd S ,O Sound, c. 1898. i the fi 
At home st #7 Ropd erect, Owen Soc © 1898.Jennicomthefee oy a aed) By 1917, CA 
and most of his family were even closer, a 
couple of blocks away, at 566 Ninth Street East, and C.A.’s publisher son Howard lived across the street from 
Jennie at 877 Fifth Avenue East. 


away at 35 and 36 Scrope Street (later 
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Education and Interests 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands of pioneer life, Jennie received a solid education from local schools and 
from living among siblings who loved to read. The Church of the Disciples of Christ and her private study of 
the Bible also contributed to her education. 

We get some hint of her interests from two books that survive from her library. In The Beauties of Modern 
British Poetry (1866),* she inscribed Jennie Fleming, Kilsyth 1868. The other, not surprisingly, was The 
Christian Hymnal: A choice collection of Hymns and Tunes for Congregational and Social Worship (1880), a well 
worn book inscribed April 3 1881. 

Libraries, museums, gardens and concerts were what she sought out in her travel in June 1869 to Toronto. 
She and an unnamed companion rode the streetcar to The Toronto Asylum for the Insane on Queen Street 
West to see the grounds. Little did she know that her sister-in-law Esther (Donald’s wife) and her niece 
Florence (Donald’s daughter) would be confined here in the 1880s and 1890s. 


The ground is planted with trees of every description. A splendid orchard and shrubbery of 
the richest and rarest. There the walnut grows and the rich snowball plant loaded with its 
white blossoms. The snow drop hedges and flower beds, walks of fine gravel, and hot house 
with its plants. There the sweet fusia [fushsia] and elegant geraniums flourish. We plucked a 
few flowers to remind us of another day of our visit to the asylum. [Jennie Fleming ]? 


A few days later, they undertook a walk that began at the Normal School for Ontario, a college for 
training teachers for Ontario schools. This new and imposing building was opened in 1852 at St. James 
Square® at Gould and Victoria (just east of Yonge and a few blocks south of Bloor). It held the only art gallery 
in Toronto. She must have admired the gardens, for she described the building and the garden as “most 
magnificent.” 

From Victoria, they walked west a long distance to Queen’s Park, a large acreage of space that had been 
opened in 1860 as a park, and where was situated the newly built University College building.’ “Massive,” 
she wrote, “It really surpasses all the rest I have seen. Its architecture is so strange yet grand.” 


University College, Toronto c. 1860. Source: Wikipedia 


‘The library, she said, was “extensive,” and the museum “splendid although not as extensive or as beautiful as 
at Niagara Falls”—indicating that, even with limited rail transportation in Ontario in the 1860s, she was well- 
travelled. As well, it is interesting that she made a point to tour these two educational institutions. Was she 
thinking about the education of her nephews and nieces? Would she have longed to attend herself? Indeed, she 
must have been elated when the college admitted women in 1884. 
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Leaving the university, they walked down College Avenue (now University Avenue) to reach Osgoode 
Hall on Queen Street West, home of the Law Society, and eastwards the many blocks to St Patrick Hall in the 
St. Lawrence Market® where they ended the day with a concert. It was a rigorous schedule and one that she 
maintained in future travels. 

In summing up his great-aunt’s interests, Bruce Fleming wrote that in addition to her community work, 
“She also took an active interest in many of the cultural pursuits, being a member of the Browning Reading 
Circle, the Women’s Art Association and the O.S. Horticultural Society.”’ She was also a member of the Earl 
Grey Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire'® formed in 1905 and dedicated to “education, patriotism and 
charity.”'’ One thing is clear—Jennie was never idle. As Bruce wrote, “She did not practice idleness herself 


and had little patience for those who did.”"” 


Gardens and the Farm 
Jennie never gave up farming. She kept the four acres in Derby Township she inherited on her mother’s 
death, tending to the apple orchard and vineyard, and cultivating a vegetable garden. 


Jennie’s passport photo taken in her orchard c. 1905. 
Fleming Family Papers 


In The Female Emigrants Guide (published in 1855), Catharine Parr Traill advised women to set up an 
orchard. “Men don't have the time for gardening or orchard ... if the men will not devote a portion of time 
to the cultivation of the garden, and orchard, the women must, or else forego all the comfort that they would 
otherwise enjoy.”!’ 

Jennie did precisely that while tending to a garden at home in Owen Sound and her cottage (Clan Stewart 
Camp) at Oliphant and the Fishing Islands. 

Bruce reported on this activity. 


Aunt Jennie enjoyed the physical activities of farming her four acres in Derby and maintaining 
the camp. She had an orchard and grapevines in Derby, and their harvest supplied apple juice 
from a press in her Owen Sound home and a large quantity of grape juice. We saw little of the 
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apple juice as it was consumed in the fall before it could ferment into cider. The grape juice 
was bottled fresh and among other things, provided communion for the Disciples Church. 
The apples were Snows and Northern Spies, the latter being of a particularly rich flavour. I 
recall the Rev. Mr. Pilkey of Owen Sound arriving in Ottawa to preach for a call at Stewarton 
Presbyterian Church. He came laden with a Gladstone bag full of Aunt Jennie’s Northern 
Spies. 


The physical work of maintaining the camp occupied much of her summers. For years she 
cultivated a garden just north of the main camp building; eventually, the rabbits caused her 
to give up. [Bruce Fleming]" 


At her Owen Sound home, she planted a splendid jackmanii clematis by the front porch, which her 
family admired for its large, plate-sized flowers of deep purple. Roy’s son and daughter-in-law, Bruce and 
Agnes, took a cutting for their garden in Ottawa, and Bruce’s daughter, Ruth, took another for her garden in 
Carleton Place. One more cutting grows at the Clan Stewart Camp today. 


Business and Real Estate 

Through observation and practice, she acquired business skills, especially in bookkeeping. In business 
matters, she shared a formidable interest in accounting with her brother John’s son, C.A. Fleming, and she 
worked with C.A. in the Disciples Church. She was often the treasurer for community service organizations. 

Shrewd and practical, Jennie co-managed a general store for several years in Kilsyth with William (1865- 
1875) and Charles (early 1880s), handling the accounts and some or all aspects of the merchandising. 

With a head for numbers and finance, she dealt in real estate, an area that was a natural recourse for 
women. Unmarried women had rights of property ownership that married women did not until the Married 
Womens Real Estate Act was passed in 1873. Also, at that time, if they had financial assets, women tended 
to hold property and mortgages. In the nineteenth century in Ontario, mortgages were treated as personal 
property rather than real property and therefore were not taxed.' The disadvantage of holding property was 
exposure to downturns in land values. Such a decline might have impacted some of Jennie’s holdings in the 
nearby town of Brooke (later absorbed into Owen Sound). 

In May 1885, Jennie bought two parcels of land for $1,000 from Rev. John J. Hindley, a Congregational 
minister in Ontario.'° These were Park Lot 10, 34.5 acres in the east end of the Half-Mile Strip that stretched 
along the northern boundary of Derby Township, and a parcel of three properties comprising 13 acres in the 
town plot of Brooke. Brooke was on the north side of the Pottawatomi River and the west side of the Sound. 
Formerly the village of Newash, it had been “appropriated” from the native peoples in 1857 to clear the way 
for the expanding populace of Owen Sound. Jennie was looking to benefit from a real estate boom. 

For the period 1876-1882, she carried a mortgage from Rev. John Brown of Lanark County—also a 
Congregational minister— likely extending the original mortgage on the Half-Mile Strip lot. In 1876, Lyda 
and Charles bought the property from Jennie for $500, with Jennie continuing to make payments on the 
mortgage. Six years later, Jennie re-purchased the land for $1,400—delivering to Lyda and Charles a tidy 
profit. We may presume the gain for Lyda was part of Jennie’s overall plan. 

In 1884, she sold the Half-Mile Strip acreage for a gain of around $700. She still owned 13 acres in 
Brooke. These she must have sold, but at her death in 1942, she still owned part of Park Lot 6 west of the 
Sydenham River, then valued at $250. Land was wealth. 

No other Bargain and Sale” transactions for Jennie appear in the Derby Township Copybook of 1900. She 
did invest about $2,000 in mortgages between 1891 and 1897 when the typical interest rate was 7%, and in 
1902-05 she held a mortgage of $1,100 for Sam Bowman. Jennie knew how to make money work for her. 
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Romance 
Two names stand out from her land transactions. 

In 1876, Mr. D.R. Dobie signed several of the documents as a 
witness. That was David Russell Dobie, a land agent in Owen Sound 
and a competitor to William Fleming. His son Russell would marry 
Jennie’s niece, Ruth, after World War 1. 

In June 1875, John Marshall was on hand as the agent for County 
of Grey to sign Jennie’s land sale to the Bells. He and William Fleming 
had been partners in selling insurance and sewing machines for four 
years. In the 1871 Census, he stated he was a “commercial traveler,” 
which probably meant salesman. John was born in Clunie, Perthshire 
in 1838" and came to Canada West in 1846'* with his parents David 
and Margaret (Gilroy) Marshall and siblings to settle in Derby.'? The 
Flemings would have known Clunie well as it was close to the parishes 
of Dunkeld and Logierait. In Derby, David Marshall, the father, owned 
100 acres and a log house at Concession 11, Lot 12. 


Jennie was 26, about five years younger than he, and they 
attended different churches—Jennie the Disciples Church, and John 


; ; John Marshall 1838-1875. Fleming 
the Presbyterian. There was a rumour that John and Jennie were Family Album 


romantically interested. If there was a spark, it ended with his death 

from typhoid fever on 13 December 1875. An old-timer told Roy years later that John had left Jennie land. 
John in 1871 owned 100 acres at Concession 11, Lot 11, but it did not pass to Jennie. However, he did give 
her a beautiful riding crop with a silver handle, which certainly suggests courting. John and Jennie are buried 
near each other in Greenwood Cemetery, whether by coincidence or intention. 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

Alcohol was the scourge of all communities in the 1800s and even more so of towns with sailors. With 
numerous breweries, distilleries, and taverns, Owen Sound was so “noted for drunkenness and gambling””’ 
that people referred to it as the “Corkscrew City.” Jennie, like her parents and siblings, abhorred alcohol. 
As members of the Disciples Church, they stood firmly for total abstinence. Roy’s son Bruce told this story 
about conditions in the 1860s: 


As an illustration of the drinking practices of the pioneers, I recall C.A. Fleming telling of 
accompanying his father, John Fleming to the Derby Township Hall on Election Day. At 
the entrance to the hall were two barrels of whisky each with a tin dipper. One was the Tory 
Barrel and the other the Grit. Depending on which party you voted for, you were welcome 
to a dipper full of the beverage; by the time Election Day was over the environment was 
rollicking, to say the least. [Bruce Fleming]”! 


Women became the driving force to constrain the availability of liquor and to educate everyone about 
its evils. Mrs. Mary Doyle (1829-1892) formed the Women’s Prohibition League” on 29 May 1874 with 
forty other women in Owen Sound. Two of Mary’s brothers were William A. and Alexander M. Stephens, 
influential in Owen Sound; her husband was Richard Judson Doyle, a prominent and wealthy businessman. 
Another early temperance woman, Letitia Youmans (1827-1896), spoke of Mary Doyle’s “spiritual 
magnetism.” Mrs. Youmans started a temperance union in Picton, Ontario, in 1874 and in 1877 formed 
the Ontario Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Membership grew and Youmans founded the Dominion 
WCTU in 1883. Members were mainly middle-class women of evangelical Protestant beliefs who came 
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together in a common cause for social reform and the prohibition of alcohol. 

Jennie, as an active member of the WCTU for many years, held various offices locally. Through the 
WCTHU, she had an extensive network of friends and associates, all capable, intelligent women with a strong 
moral sense and a missionary drive. They persevered against the liquor interests in Grey County, organized 
countless events to raise money and mould opinion, and managed large advocacy campaigns. Much of the 
advocacy consisted of distributing literature, speaking at meetings, organizing events, and getting signatures 
on petitions. 

Jennie, the representative for Kilsyth, was vice president of the Grey County Union in 1889. She may 
have been treasurer in some years, and in later years, she was a director. Very suitably, given Jennie’s interest 
in gardens, her name appears in the 1896 Annual Report for the Ontario WCTU as the superintendent for the 
Grey County Flower Mission, a post she held until at least 1900.4 For the 1899 annual meeting, her report 
stated: 


Distributed 101 bouquets, 57 texts, 68 Xmas letters, sent to jail and hospital one dozen eggs, 
52 pledges, 67 visits to private homes, clothing and food given to the poor, and supplied to a 
sick young woman daily during the hot weather.” 


The Owen Sound WCTU had some early successes in reducing the number of liquor licenses, especially 
in grocery stores, and getting temperance men elected to the council. They slowed the retail sale of alcohol in 
Grey County under the Dunkin Act of 1864, by which a county or municipality upon a majority vote could 
ban alcohol. Called the “local option,” the Dunkin Act was in force in 1878 in Grey County, but it may not 
have been strictly enforced.*° It was replaced by a federal version of this law— the Canada Temperance Act 
(Scott Act) of 1878. Notwithstanding the controls, in 1896, 
there were 12 saloons in Owen Sound open all day every 
day.”’ The battle between temperance organizations and liquor 
merchants was constant.”* But for Owen Sound, as Winnifred 
Doyle observed, C.A. Fleming and the Fleming Publishing 
Company was a “tower of strength” for prohibition.” 

The Owen Sound WCTU met in members’s homes, 
churches, and halls in the first few years. In 1902 there was 
an opportunity to buy the Congregational church at Ninth 
Street West and First Avenue for $1,000. Seven ladies met to 
discuss the purchase: Jennie, Mrs. A. McLeod and Victoria 
Miller stepped forward to canvass door-to-door and soon raised 
$900.*° The rest they obtained through a mortgage that they 
paid down in two years. Jennie was the treasurer of the Building 
Committee, and until 1930 she presented to the Owen Sound 
WCTU a complete account of the funding and finances for 
the Hall. Under her management, receipts always exceeded 
expenditures. She also attended to the practical matter of 


repairs, lighting, heating, and re-decoration. In 1927, the Hall 


was so in need of cleaning and decorating that Jennie donated Owen Sound Woman’s Christian 
$200. Temperance Union Hall 
Courtesy of Archives of Ontario 
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WCTU put a great deal of importance on education as the means for securing change in attitudes. One 
of its primary endeavours was instruction for “scientific temperance” in Sunday schools, public schools, 
and youth clubs. Grey County schools adopted the curriculum. In 1890 Roy wrote a high school entrance 
examination on Temperance and Hygiene. One of the questions, for 15 percent of the grade, asked: 


What evils arise from the contraction and sticking together of blood-globules through the 
presence of alcohol in the blood-vessels? Explain how the action of alcohol on the fibrine of 
the blood may produce diseases of the brain, the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, and the skin.*! 


WCTU frequently sponsored evenings of genteel entertainment and school-medal contests based on 
essays on suitable temperance topics. Young people were encouraged to participate. Jennie’s niece, Annie 
Fleming, was a gold medalist in 1904 with her reading of “The Siege of Lucknow” in the WCTU Hall; 
in 1907, Annie was a judge for a medal contest of student essays held in the Kemble public library. Ruth, a 
kindergarten teacher in the local school, was also involved. In 1905, she taught “music and physical culture” 
and guided her class at a WCTU reception through vocal and instrumental pieces.*? 

The WCTU took on many social reform issues, as can be seen in the names of the departments. In 1890, 
the departments of the County of Grey included: evangelical work, narcotics, unfermented wine (to use for 
Communion), Sabbath, young women’s work, scientific temperance, and more. *4 

The women realized that temperance would not cure all ills. Society needed the means to protect women 
and children and provide libraries, reform prisons, and much else.” Only through legislation would it be 
possible to prohibit alcohol and address various social ills;*° and for this, women needed the vote. In 1889, 
the WCTU Ontario Convention created the work department for “legislation, franchise, and petitions” and 
began to press for women’s right to vote and run for office. 

After 1884, spinsters and widows with property could vote in municipal elections and serve as school 
board trustees. We can be sure that Jennie exercised her right immediately and encouraged other women to 
do the same. In 1890, at the 13" WCTU Ontario Convention, members began to petition the provincial 
government to grant all tax-paying (property-owning) women the vote. Not until 1917 could women in 
Ontario vote provincially. Federal election voting came in 1918 with the Women’ Franchise Act. 

The campaign for prohibition was long. Prohibitionists in Ontario won the vote on the Mowat plebiscite 
of 1 January 1894: 12,402 women voted for prohibition and 2,226 voted against.*” But to no avail—the 
Ontario government passed the controversy to the federal level. The prohibitionists won again in the 1898 
Dominion Plebiscite on temperance, but Prime Minister Laurier ruled the vote inconclusive based on low 
turnout (44%). Owen Sound at last succeeded in going dry in 1906 under an allowance for “local option” 
and held to it until 1973. 

The WCTU believed they were doing God’s work to protect the home and family from the ills caused by 
alcohol. They succeeded at getting stricter licensing, constraining liquor sales, educating youth, and exposing 
areas for social reform. It also gave women an avenue into politics with skills in organizing, speaking, and 
persuading. But the movement may have been too single-minded and unbending, as might have been true of 

Jennie. Some of Jennie’s family chafed at the teetotaler regime. Bruce wrote in his reflections: 


The WCTU [women] were always adamant that temperance would be achieved by closing 
by force of law all liquor outlets. In addition, their definition of temperance was not really 
temperance at all but total abstinence. These policies brought them into conflict with many 
people some of whom indeed had an alcohol problem, but most of whom had no such 
problem but merely wished to enjoy an occasional social drink without interference. 
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Aunt Jennie hewed to the WCTU policy of enforcing total abstinence on all and sundry, 
including a ban on liquor on Little Squaw Island [her cottage]. This brought her into conflict 
with many, including members of her own family. Like most of her contemporaries, she took 
a rigid position in these matters, and from this, controversy periodically erupted. She never, 
in my experience, was able to understand that the forcible closing of liquor outlets was not 
the road to temperance. She never lost an opportunity to state her views on this subject, and 
rigid as they may have been, one can and should admire her perseverance. [Bruce Fleming]** 


The Owen Sound WCTU ran into financial difficulties in the 1930s and sold the Hall to the Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour around June 1942. The WCTU was losing members. Eva and Winnifred Doyle, 
Mary Doyle’s two daughters, had been the prime force for decades. Jennie and Eva worked together often 
and, from 1926 to 1929, were directors on the executive. Eva died in 1930, and Winnifred “went home,” as 
they quaintly said, in 1942—as did Jennie. 


Church of the Disciples of Christ 

The WCTU motto was, “For God and Home and Everyland.” For Jennie, this was even more the case in the 
Church of the Disciples of Christ. Many practices and concerns were the same: Salvation through Christ, 
attention to scripture, communing through prayer, and spreading the good-news message in missionary 
work. 

In Kilsyth, Jennie taught Sunday school, as had her brothers James, John, and Donald. But it was as 
treasurer that she contributed the most. She often served as the treasurer for the Owen Sound Disciples 
Church and, for nearly fifty years (1888 to 1930s), was the treasurer of the Ontario Women’s Missionary 
Society. The Society, also known as the Ontario Christian Women’s Board of Mission or OCWBM, was 
organized in Guelph in 1887 to support the work of the Disciples’s Home Mission with local churches. 
Reuben Butchart, historian of the Disciples of Christ in Canada Since 1830, summarized the “benevolences 
“of the OCWBM as “famine relief, succoring orphans and educating them, maintaining Bible women and 
native workers in various fields.”*” The OCWBM worked to start missions for settlers in the Canadian West. 
Butchart credited Jennie for leading the establishment of a mission in Minnedosa County, Manitoba, in 
1888. 

The OCWBM went even further afield during those years to start missions in Japan and India. Had it 
not been for Jennie securing fire insurance, the Japanese mission would have been severely set back by a fire 
that destroyed its Tokyo building in 1911.*! She was a conscientious steward and custodian. Butchart had 
the highest regard for Jennie and the Flemings: “She surely must have dependable qualities of judgment and 
fidelity to her trust. (We have no higher name than that of Fleming in the honorable and productive task of 
handling religious trust funds.)”” 

From reports in Disciple publications, we know that she attended annual conventions in Ontario as a 
delegate in 1869 and 1892 in Bowmanville, 1895 in London, 1896 in Toronto, 1900 in Guelph, and 1908 
in St. Thomas. We can presume that she attended conferences as a delegate from Owen Sound and as an 
executive member of the OCWBM for as long as she was able. 

At conferences, meetings, or at home —wherever she went—Jennie was very sociable. As Roy wrote, 
Jennie’s was a “house of hospitality to many friends and relatives, including church ministers and foreign 


. . . 43 
missionaries. 
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Travel 
In less than twenty years, railways and steamships opened up travel and transformed Owen Sound and other 
ports on Georgian Bay into busy commercial centres. From 1869 onwards, Jennie availed herself of new and 
faster methods of travel to Toronto, Michigan, California, Florida, and Europe. 

Her diary for 1869-1872 recorded two trips, one to Toronto by train in 1869 and another by steamer to 
Marquette in Upper Michigan on Lake Superior in 1871.“ 

In her account of the Toronto trip, she remarked on the countryside—still heavily wooded—and the 
features of the large urban centres. Jennie seemed inexhaustibly interested in the large public buildings 
and gardens. The second part of her Toronto trip was a pilgrimage to attend the annual convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in Bowmanville east of Toronto on the Grand Trunk line. This event attracted hundreds to 
hear evangelical speakers and receive baptism. Jennie seemed to know the ministers and speakers well. 

Her return trip from Marquette was on the steamer Meteor. Marquette served iron mining interests in 
the 1800s and became a summer haven for tourists in the latter part of the century. Jennie enjoyed its rocky 
beauty. 


Left Marquette at 5 pm bound for home via steamer Meteor. Marquette is a city of about 
5000 inhabitants. It is beautifully situated on Marquette Bay, Lake Superior, on a hill at least 
20 feet above the level of the lake — is noted particularly for the iron works. The country 

is entirely a mining district. Here we visited the [__] which is wild but beautiful. The light 
house which is situated on a rocky peninsula. We spent several hours around the rocks, which 
are of a reddish hue. [__] we sought cut iron stone.” 


By her account, she loved the scenery of the shoreline and the entertainment aboard ship. Fortunately for 
Jennie and her companions, they did not encounter rough seas. 

Her style of observation and general outlook was economical and very much geared to the practical and 
industry. She was observant of surroundings and dismissive of those she deemed “of no account.” 

She had extraordinary energy. In 1903, she travelled with her nephew Roy, her brother James, and his 
daughter Minerva to the British Isles and the Highland home. In Scotland, they walked the hills, visited with 
relatives, and sought out villages and Kirrandrum. Roy and Jennie went on to Europe for about three weeks 
in France, Switzerland—where Jennie was determined to “climb the Alps ... as my last chance on Earth,” 
Italy and Germany.“ 

In a letter to her nieces, Annie and Christina, Jennie described in admiring detail— without a note of 
anti-papist sentiment —the coronation of Pope Pius X at St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome on August 4. 


Imagine us standing from 10 am till 12:30 before the coronation took place. The Golden 
Crown was now put on his head ... now he was to be carried down the aisle, which was lined 
on both sides with the guards — The Sixty Prelates of Cardinals of the Holy College, with 
their white peak caps and beautiful vestments, walked down some of them carrying a Golden 
Cross and lit candles. Then the Pope in this Elegant Chair carried by eight went down the 
aisle and out to the Vatican amidst immense applause and enthusiasm. [Jennie Fleming]*’ 


In the years following, the indefatigable Jennie took winter trips to California and Florida to visit younger 
members of the Fleming diaspora. 
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Clan Stewart Camp 

In 1909 she and Roy bought eight acres on Little Squaw Island 
in the Fishing Islands of the Bruce Peninsula, where they built 
a substantial Victorian cottage with a grand veranda amongst 
the trees. Here she spent her summers inviting family and 


TA, 


friends until the 1930s, living again the rugged life of cooking 
oatmeal bannocks on a wood stove and reading by oil lamps. 


Fishing for speckled trout and bass was one of her joys. 


Jennie’s cane at Clan Stewart Camp. 
Photo by Gwen Harris, 2015 


Closing 


The family assembled in July 1927 to recognize Jennie and all that she had done for the family. A member of each 
of the families of her siblings signed the certificate that Roy had designed. 


To many of us you have been a constant Helper and a wise Councilor, and to all of us 
a LOVING AUNT. May kind Providence that has guided so well the Destiny of our 
Family, long preserve you to us as an Inspiration and Example. And may the Evening 
of your Life be as beautiful as its Noon-day. 


Jessie Finch Trout (daughter of Abraham and Isabella Finch) 

Burnham O. Agnew (grandson of James and Jessie Agnew) 

C.A. Fleming (eldest son of John and Margaret Fleming) 

Jessie Nelson (eldest daughter of James and Grace Fleming) 

William Fleming (eldest son of Alexander and Anne Fleming) 

Augusta Fleming Mutart (eldest daughter of William and Elizabeth Fleming) 
Harvey S. Fleming (eldest son of Charles and Lyda Fleming) 

C.D. Fleming (son of Donald Fleming) 


The Owen Sound Sun Times remembered Jennie as one of Owen Sound’s “most revered church and club 
women.” 

She died on 7 August 1942 in her 100" year. Ruth and her husband Russell Dobie had cared for her 
during her weakening years. She left $200 to the Disciples Church and divided the rest of her estate of 
property and securities equally between Ruth and Annie. She had been a conservative investor with $6,300 in 
bonds and certificates, paying about 3%, $3,600 in real estate property and $2,600 in mortgages. 

For a woman of that time, she had accomplished a great deal, living independently and purposefully 
according to profound principles and some evangelical zeal and in positions where she could apply her 
practical intellect. On the death certificate, her profession was given as “Lady”— as she truly was. 
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CHAPTER |7 


Fleming Family Reunion 1927 


(Finch) Trout, Stuart Fleming with niece “Gypsy” Fleming, JENNIE, Mary Jane (Fleming) McIntyre, Alexander 
Fleming III, Jessie (Fleming) Nelson with granddaughter Margaret Turnbull, Harvey Fleming, Melissa (Fleming) 
Brown, Dr. “Jack” Fleming (holding tribute), Victoria (Fleming) Esplen, Annie Isabella (Fleming) Murphy. 


16 July 1927 


Over one hundred and forty guests gathered for a family picnic at Springfield Farm at Kilsyth on Saturday, 
16 July 1927. They had come at Jennie Fleming’s invitation. Most were descendants of Alexander and Jean 
(Stewart) Fleming and had deep ties to the family’s history of migration and settlement in the new land. It 
was a perfect summer's day— the sun was warm, the sky clear, and the breeze light. A bagpiper welcomed 
the picnickers with the strident and penetrating call of the “White Banner of the Stewarts” (Bratach Bhan 
Nan Stiubhartach). 

C.A. Fleming and Roy Fleming had often talked about holding a grand family reunion. Roy’s brother 
Stuart and their sister Ruth helped collect addresses and manage the invitations and responses. Jennie, who 
had just passed her 84" birthday, was the hostess. 

It was a bring-your-own picnic basket affair with beverages of tea and lemonade provided. After the 
repast, family members retold the stories of Alexander and Jean’s migration to Canada and the family’s 
pioneer days in Derby Township in the 1850s. Jennie, born in 1843, was the last surviving member of that 
generation. She and her nephews and nieces could recall the hardships and joys of those times. 

Stuart Fleming, Charles’s son, wrote an account of that day reproduced below. A group picture, taken by 
J. James of Owen Sound, shows the guests assembled into five rows: children sitting on the lawn, more senior 
family members on each side of Jennie in the second row, and a mix of ages standing in the next three rows. 
The photograph and a numbered outline are included in this book. The full photograph with a numbered 
outline and the names and family lineage are listed in Appendix 2. 
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Family Reunion 1927 of descendants of Alexander and Jean Stewart Fleming 


by R. Stuart Fleming 


On July 16, 1927, there gathered at the old homestead in Derby many of the descendants of 


Alexander and Jean Stewart Fleming to honor the memory of these two ancestors to whom 


all owed a debt of gratitude. The gathering was at the invitation of Miss Jennie Fleming, the 


last remaining member of their immediate family, and the inheritor of their old home. 


BRATACH BHAN 
STIUBHARTACH 


Hiss Jennie Fleming 


Cordially invites the descendants (with their families) 


of 
Alexander and Jean Stewart Fleming 
toa 
Re -union Ptenic 
at the Old Homestead 
Springfield Farm, Derby, 


Saturday, July the Sixteenth 


nineteen hundred and twenty-seven 


Bring your Basket, including dishes for Noon 
Meal at 12:30 p.m. Tea and lemonade will 
be provided. 


After dinner there will be a programme of family 
history, speeches, papers and music. 


Bring family souvenirs, heirlooms, old photo- 
graphs, and be ready to tell family reminiscences. 


In case of rain, the gathering will be held in the 
Church. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Jessie Trout, Herbert J. Agnew, C.A. 
Fleming, Dr. J.C. Fleming, Chas. D. 
Fleming, Alexander Fleming 34) 
Mrs. Rita McFaul 
R. Stuart Fleming -- - Secretary 
Owen Sound Address — 862 5" Ave. East 
HISTORIANS 
C.A. Fleming Roy F. Fleming 
We'll tak a cup o’kindness yet 
Four auld lang syne 


— Robert Burns 


Set not aside the ancient landmarks of thy fathers. 
— Proverbs of Solomon. 


Invitation to the descendants of Alexander and Jean Fleming for 16 July 1927. Fleming Family Papers 
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It was in the garden of this home that the gathering took place on a bright summer's day. The old 
house, from which both parents had long since passed away, stood in the background, close by 

the stone fireplace of the still older house. Sweet William, moss roses, myrtle and berry buses now 
growing wild were reminders of other days. Within sight was the spring of water which first attracted 
the family to this particular spot in Ontario, for it reminded them of the springs and streams of their 
native Perthshire. It was this spring that gave the farm its name, Springfield. 


An informal program of papers, talks and music was presented, Mr. T. Alfred Fleming 
acting as Chairman. The program touched on events in family history from the early days 
in Scotland to life in Vaughan and Derby in the new world. Several were present who 
remembered and spoke affectionately of both grandparents, although Grandfather Fleming 
had passed on in 1869. 


A special feature of the program was the reading by Mrs. Rita (Fleming) McFaul of a paper 
prepared by her father, William Fleming, shortly before his death, on the story of the 
Emigration to Canada. Others of special interest were papers by Roy F. Fleming and C.A. 
Fleming on Life in the Old Country and Life in America, respectively. 


Two little girls, Jessie [daughter of J. Stuart Fleming] and Virginia Fleming [daughter of Roy 
Fleming], sang that old hymn “There is a Happy Land.” This was in memory of an event 
which occurred long ago in the Logierait School, Scotland. The twins, John and James, then 
little boys, sang that hymn for Sir Robert Dick, Laird of Tullymet, and an officer of the Black 
Watch, which twenty years before had fought so valiantly in the Battle of Waterloo. 


The old home was open for the occasion. Here were displayed many mementos of the 

days gone by. Amongst these were spinning wheel, yarn reel, heckles, whipsaw and other 
implements, chests from the old country, grandmother’s shawl, grandfather’s tartan highland 
costume, grandfather's watch, staffs used by both in old age, candlesticks and candle 
mounds, and the first coal oil lamp in Derby, also old family photographs and books. The 
letter boxes of the first Kilsyth Post Office were also there. 


Two trees were planted by the assembly, a spruce and a maple, but unfortunately, though 
carefully cared for by Aunt Jennie and Ruth, the trees have since died. 


An especially pleasing part of the program was the reading and presentation of an illuminated 
address to Miss Jennie Fleming (Aunt Jennie). This was done by Dr. John C. Fleming (Dr. 
Jack). Aunt Jennie spoke briefly in reply and in eulogy of her revered parent’s dwelling, 
particularly on the high and gentle character of her mother, Jean Stewart Fleming. [R. Stuart 
Fleming] 


[Note: The watercolour tribute to Jennie Fleming done by Roy EF. Fleming is held at Grey Roots Archives and 
Museum in the Ruth (Fleming) Larmour Fonds PF114] 
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The Group Photograph 


Eight years had passed since World War I. Five veterans were at this reunion. The economy had greatly 
improved: Western agricultural production increased, automobiles rolled off Ontario assembly lines, hydro 
power surged, pulp and paper mills multiplied manyfold, and mines brought wealth to Northern Ontario. 
The 1921 Census was the first to show that more people lived in urban areas than rural. People were more 
prosperous and could afford cars and better homes. In Grey County, more farms had hydro-electrical power. 
But trouble loomed—the stock market crashed in 1929 and years of depression followed. 

For now, Fleming family members and friends were at Springfield Farm with their picnic lunches. We can 
imagine a feast of fried chicken and cold meats, sandwiches with various fillings, potato salad, deviled eggs, 
freshly picked fruit, and homemade pies. 

The older men wore dark suits of jacket and vest with a tie — a few wore the more dapper bowtie. Some 
younger men were in shirtsleeves and a jaunty necktie. All the young men were clean-shaven, and if they 
sported a moustache, it was pencil-thin. 

Women of more advanced years wore conservative dresses in black or a pattern with closed collars, maybe 
with a flash of lace. However, generally, the women wore the style of the 1920s—dresses of slim, vertical lines 
with either a V neckline or an open boat neck. Pearl or bead necklaces encircled the neck or dangled long in 
the front. Younger women had their hair bobbed and sometimes waved, and little girls had more boyish cuts. 
Women with longer hair had it pulled back in a bun or chignon. Many wore the very popular cloche hat. 
Pronounced “klowsh,” this was a close-fitting, bell-shaped hat that had become an icon of the Jazz Age. The 
cloche, which required a short bobbed haircut, came down to the eyebrows, the thin brim so low that women 
had to walk with chin up to see ahead. A few women dared to be different, either choosing a turban style or a 
wide-brimmed straw hat or no hat at all. 

Members from all the family lines except Donald’s were present. Alexander Fleming II and Anne Garvie’s 
family was the most numerous, with 41 of their descendants and spouses in the photo. John Fleming and 
Margaret Robertson had 32 members due to C.A.’s large family. Not surprisingly, the oldest members of age 
60 and above were the fewest, with 21 born before 1868.The middle group of 40 to 59 years in age (born 
1868 to 1887) numbered 31. People aged 20 to 39 years (born 1888 to 1907) had the highest turnout at 39. 
‘The youngest group aged 20 and under (1908 to 1927) numbered 36. 

This reunion may have been the last major gathering of the Fleming family of Derby Township. 
Descendants of Alexander II continue to have events, the last in 2019, when the older members remembered 
Alexander Fleming IV and his father Alexander IT, Jessie and Bertha, Ernest and his wife Margaret. George 
Donald Fleming, C.A.’s son, began a “Sports Day” in Leith after World War II that was held biannually until 
about 2015. 

C.A. and Roy stayed in touch with some family members and worked intermittently on the “family 
history.” Death had its way eventually. Jennie died in 1943 after a long period of being bedridden. C.A. 
followed in 1945, and Roy in 1958. This book of recollections and genealogical research is in their memory. 

Murice C Fleming, son of Alexander Fleming III and Susan Kinchen, in a note to Jennie written from 
York, Pennsylvania, 11 July 1927, conveyed great pride in the family heritage and identified it as a source of 
inspiration for later generations. 


I more deeply regret missing the opportunity presented to pay homage to our forebears Alexander 
and Jean Stewart Fleming. The great but quiet courage they must have had to overcome the 
hardships in making a home in a new and unsettled country and the care they exercised in 
training their family to be honourable and useful citizens should always be food for many a 
proud thought and for new inspirations on the part of their descendants. [Murice Fleming] 
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CHAPTER 18 


Farming in Derby Township [851-1891 


When the Flemings arrived in 1850, Derby Township was the last frontier for good arable land in Southern 
Ontario. Those who tilled the first fields enjoyed high yields of wheat. But, as had happened in cleared lands 
earlier, the soil was soon exhausted and the wheat beset by disease and pests. To survive, farmers had to adapt 
to the conditions: rely less on wheat, grow other grains, increase their livestock, establish orchards, and find 
markets for their farm produce. Knowledge of new methods and a willingness to try them could make the 
difference between subsistence and prosperity.' 

The Fleming brothers realized this and excelled at acquiring knowledge and applying scientific methods 
of the day in developing their farms. For James and John, Alexander II, Donald, and Charles, farming was 
their vocation. They read the journals, tried new grains or fruits, and participated in agricultural societies. Of 
John, Dorothea Deans, in her biography of his son C.A. Fleming, wrote, “He was meticulous and progressive 
as the up-building of his farm on scientific principles and his specialization in two different fields — pure- 
bred Durham cattle and the development of high-quality seed grain— amply indicated.”* 


Societies and Journals 


Donald was the secretary and treasurer of the Derby Agricultural Society in 1868; William was a director in 
1865; John also served as a director, as did his cousin Alex Garvie.’ Agricultural societies were formed across 
Ontario at the county and township levels to promote fairs and educate their members in more effective 
husbandry. The fair held in Kilsyth in 1866 was Derby’s tenth with prizes for “horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, grain, roots, flowers, dairy products and manufactured goods.”4 

Donald and John subscribed to the Rural New- Yorker. A weekly “agricultural, literary and family journal” 
attentive to farmers from New York State to the mid-West. In 1870, the journal had 70,000 subscribers,° 
with Ontario farmers among its devoted readers and contributors. 


‘VOL XI, NO. amr ’ ROCHESTER: 5. Vo FOR-THE WEEK EXDtNG SATCEDAY, SEPTEWRER 2, tie 


Banner for Moore’s Rural New-Yorker1861. Source: Internet Archive ” 
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C.A. Fleming remembered the journal well—*“My father [John Fleming] was a subscriber to Moores The 
Rural New- Yorker.” 


This eight-page weekly, published at Rochester, New York, was the best farmer’s journal 

in North America. Besides having helpful and interesting articles, it was freely illustrated, 
for early times when engravings were cut on end-wood by hand. Their papers were kept 
scrupulously clean and were bound together in “half-leather” by William Buchanan, a 
Scottish bookbinder, who was Postmaster at Sullivan (now Williamsford). [C.A. Fleming]* 


Donald would have taken equally good care of his print subscription. According to his daughter Christina, 
he most valued the magazine’s “scientific approach to agriculture,” a quality that he felt made farming worthy 
as a profession. Donald applied these principles in laying out his farm and its buildings. He may also have, 
according to Christina, worked on strains of grain with researchers at the government experimental farms at 
Guelph and Ottawa in the 1870s and 1880s.’ 


Farm Equipment 


It is a given that the Fleming families would help each other with labour and tools. Donald sent this 
charming formal note to his brother Charles in 1870 when in need of a manure fork. 


Note from Donald Fleming to his brother Charles dated 19 June 
1870. Source: Fleming Family Papers. “Dear Sir: If you could 
come over to help me tomorrow and bring your manure fork 
along. Yours etc. D.E.” 


With improved farm implements and horse-powered machinery, faster harvesting of all grain crops 
(wheat, oats, barley) became possible. John had two plows manufactured by Joseph Fleury Jr. of Aurora. In 
the 1860s, Fleury’s single-furrow walking plows, made of iron and designed to handle the field conditions in 
Canada West, were in high demand.'° 

John made an all-iron plow with the help of William Steadman, the blacksmith in Kilsyth. “It was of 
the Scottish design,” remembered C.A., “almost twice as long as those in common use at the time.” It was 
adjustable for the desired width of the furrows. John used the plow at the second annual Derby plowing 
match in 1867.!! 

John and Margaret hosted the annual plowing match a few years later in October 1876. 


Derby Ploughing Match-— A ploughing match was held under the auspices of the Derby 
Agricultural Society on the farm of John Fleming Esq., on Friday, 20" Oct. The weather 
was fine, although rain was threatened several times during the day. There was not as good 
a turnout of Ploughmen as there should have been — there being only eight ploughs in all at 
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work. The work done, however, was very good — that being done by the boys being highly 
spoken of by the judges. Great praise is due to Mr. and Mrs. John Fleming for the hospitable 
manner in which they entertained all concerned in the match. Below is the prize list: 


First Class: 1*, Peter McCallum; 2°¢ Lachlan Beaton; 3" John Fleming. 
Second Class: 1‘, Stewart Brinkman; 2"¢ Andrew Garvie; 3" John Rogers Jr. 
Third Class: 1", John Hannah; 24, Robert Linn Jr.” 


Plowing took strength and skill. C.A. remembered from his teen years an unlucky experience when using 
his father’s “Scottish” plow. 


I had both pleasant and painful recollections of that plough because it was heavy and well 
balanced and was easy to plough a straight furrow with it. One year I was using it on the field 
... in early September preparing for sowing fall wheat. There had been no fall rain, and the 
ground was dry and hard. I had a very heavy team that walked rapidly, when ... the plough 
struck a stone underground a sort of glancing blow. I suppose I was a little careless, but that 
plough kicked me on the right side and broke two ribs. Well, that was not pleasant. I felt 
very short of breath. It finished my work for that day. 


I was taken to the house and my mother being very resourceful, cut several strips of factory 
cotton a yard long and four inches wide, and made a sticky sort of wax from resin beeswax 
and fresh butter melted together. She spread it on the strips of cotton and strapped me up 
and down over the shoulder, crosswise and diagonally, so that those ribs could not move or 
give pain but had to grow together again. In a few weeks, they were as good as ever. [C.A. 
Fleming]'° 


While there were still stumps in the fields, mowing hay was done by hand with scythes. C.A. was 14 when 
he first helped with mowing. 


I well remember the first day in using the scythe. They were two hired men— my father and 
me. They took turns in leading the swaths across the field. I was not asked to take my turn 
leading. We averaged two acres each per day, and those days were from sunrise till sunset. 


The hay lay in the swaths for about four days to dry out. Then the four of us would go out 
with two forks and two wooden handrakes. With the forks, two gathered the heavy parts into 
windrows from both sides and making it up into small stacks called “coils.” The men with 
takes followed up, covering every inch of the ground, gathering every stock of timothy and 
clover. This process followed year after year till most of the land was cleared of stumps and 
stones. [C.A. Fleming]" 


Cutting grain was one of the most laborious jobs. At first, farmers used a curved sickle (essentially a hook) 
to cut the grain stalks, which they would then bind with a band of straw and gather into sheaves to be stood 
upright as stooks in groups of three or more. Labourers could cut more quickly with the grain cradle, a scythe 
with a curved cradle behind the long blade that caught the cut grain. “An ordinary man would cut 1% to 4 
acres per day,” C.A. stated.’ 

The job of cutting grain was revolutionized in the 1840s by the Hussey and McCormick mechanical 
reapers imported from the United States. Rotation blades could cut up to 10 to 15 acres a day. More features 
were added to the reaper to also rake the grain and bind the sheaves. Mechanized threshing brought more 
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savings and quicker results. Labourers fed the stored sheaves through the rollers of horse-powered 

threshing machines (also called separators). The thresher cut the sheaves and smashed them to separate the 
grain from the stems. The threshed grain had to be cleaned of chaff and dirt. For this job, most farmers had 

a fanning mill to do the winnowing. This mill was a smaller, hand-cranked machine that, through vibration 
and fans to blow away the lighter straw, passed the kernels through a series of screens to emerge at the bottom 
clean. Some threshing machines had a built-in fanning mill.'° 


Table 1: Inventory of farming equipment — 1871 Canada Census, Agriculture Schedule 


Plows, Fanning Mills Reapers Horse Rake Threshing 
Cultivators Machine 
James Fleming 4 2 2 1 
John Fleming 4 2 Note 1 1 
Alexander Fleming II 2 1 
Donald Fleming 2 1 
Charles Fleming 1 1 
James Agnew 3 2 1 
Abraham Finch 3 1 
C.A. Fleming said John also had a combined reaper and mower to cut grass and grain.’ 


John and James were the best equipped in the family, as seen in the inventory from the 1871 Canada 
Agricultural Census. James owned two reapers, and John had a threshing machine. 

The threshing machine in 1871 was John’s second. In 1861 he and James bought a threshing machine 
from John Abell of Woodbridge. They provided threshing services “on hire” to farmers in Derby and 
Sydenham Townships for three years. “Their outfit consisted of three men, two teams, and the machine, 
and they charged from $7.00 to $10.00 per day.” The work became too time-consuming, and they sold the 
machine.'* Afterwards, they hired threshing services—until John saw wild oats in his oat fields. John was 
vigilant in removing noxious and invasive weeds, and wild oats were one of the worst. He rightly suspected 
that the seed had been carried into his field by the rented threshers.'? C.A. tells the story: 


The wild oats began to ripen at the top of each stalk and kept on ripening as the days went 
by, the top grains falling on the ground and re-seeding themselves, making it very difficult to 
get rid of them once they got a start. Now the battle was on. Every square foot of the fields 
was searched; the heads pulled off them and put in the baskets and burned. The ground was 
searched for any that had ripened and fallen to the ground, and these were carefully burned 
in the kitchen stove. Fortunately, the wheat had been threshed first the previous year, and all 
the wild oats were in the wheat and none in the oats and barley. The next year the fields were 
carefully searched, but only a few, less than a dozen, were found. In the meantime, a Little 
Giant threshing machine was purchased to do our own threshing and never left the farm 

till it was sold at brother John’s sale [C.A.’s brother John William James Fleming] in 1916. 
[C.A. Fleming] 


We can presume that they adopted the steam-powered thresher when it came into general use in the 
1880s. 

On occasion, John and his brother-in-law Christopher Robertson engineered custom-made equipment. 
C.A. recalled a horse-drawn rake his uncle made from a five-inch square piece of oak six feet long into which 
were bored holes for the wooden teeth of the rake. Two farmhands would direct the horse and the rake to 
gather the hay into windrows. John replaced the homemade version with the revolving horse-rake,”' a popular 
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piece of farm equipment. This rake had two sets of teeth—a single person could unload the gathered hay 
from one set of teeth to the side and continue to collect more with the other set of teeth. C.A. provides more 
detail: 


My father and my Uncle Christopher Robertson continued to work a rake drawn by a horse, 
and it worked and saved a lot of hard, tedious work. It was a strange contraption. They got a 
piece of oak, 5 inches square and six feet long, bored holes through it 1 % inches in diameter, 
made wooden pins about three feet long, drove them into the holes, fastened an old pair of 
plough handles into the other side, cut deep notches all around quite near each end to hold 
chains to draw it with, gathered up all the trace chains on the farms, so as to let the horse 

be about ten feet ahead of the rake, so that the operator could let the handles go right over, 
so as to dump the load of hay gathered up. A boy driving the horse stopped and allowed 

the operator to turn the handles back over again, and start on across the field to dump the 
load at the next windrow, and so on across the field and back and forward, til the field was 
completely gathered. This worked for a few years until someone invented a revolving rake 
with teeth on each side, with handles with cross pieces attached, with notches cut in them to 
grab the teeth until the rake was full. The handles pulled sidewise to allow the rake to turn 


22 23 


over to dump the load and go right on using the other side of the teeth. [C.A. Fleming] 


His uncle, Christopher Robertson, also built a land roller in 1865. Farmers used rollers to level fields in 
the spring, smoothing out clumps and making harvesting easier. He devised two rollers, each four feet long 
and about four feet six inches in diameter (presumably from an enormous log), in a frame of 11 feet wide, 
with a platform for the driver and a tongue for hitching the team. Shaftings and pins were made of iron. The 
roller was used for 80 years and often loaned to neighbours.” » 

The 1850s and 1860s were fast-paced years for the invention of horse-powered farm machinery that made 
it possible for progressive farmers to increase their production greatly.’® Together with the expanding railway 
system, Derby farmers generally prospered, despite crop failures. 


Wheat 


Wheat, potatoes, turnips, and oats were the first crops planted — wheat for income and the other crops 
for consumption and livestock feed. In the earliest years, farmers in Derby depended on water transport 
for moving wheat and flour for sale to markets in Britain and the United States. The railway changed this 
beginning in 1855 when a line reached Collingwood, and more so in 1873, when the Toronto Grey and 
Bruce Railway arrived in Owen Sound. 

Although transportation was improving, exports were in decline. Yields were falling due to soil exhaustion 
caused by repeated sowing. In 1857 the wheat midge, a small, destructive fly, swept through the province and 
decimated the crops. The crop in 1858 was no better, being damaged by the midge and by black stem rust, a 
disease that shrivelled the grain. Prices fell over the summer. In 1857 a bushel of wheat dropped from $1.80 
to 92 cents.*” An economic depression set in. Crop failure brought famine and financial ruin to many in the 
province, including some in Derby Township. 

Spring wheat seemed less susceptible to the midge, leading many farmers to give up on fall wheat. In the 
1860s and onwards, the Flemings and most of Derby Township grew only spring wheat, especially after John 
helped introduce the rust-resistant Fife variety. 

There are many accounts of the introduction of the famous Red Fife wheat to America in the 1840s. The 
most cited story credits David Fife in Peterborough County, who had asked a friend going to Glasgow to 
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send a variety of wheat from Northern Europe (Danzig wheat). When Fife found it did not succumb to 
rust, he carefully saved the seed to distribute to others, and by 1860 Red Fife had become the most cultivated 
spring wheat in Ontario. John knew of it, and he and Gideon Harkness of Annan obtained permits from the 
Council of Derby and Sydenham to acquire one bushel each. John cultivated it, found it to be rust-free, and 
was soon supplying other farmers.** By 1880 Grey County was one of the largest producers of spring wheat.” 

John came to specialize in developing seed grain, cultivating wheat, oat and barley for the seeds to sell to 
farmers.*° 

Table 2, a comparison of acres in wheat 1861 to 1885, shows that the Fleming families had bumper wheat 
crops in 1861. Donald, for example, got 29 bushels per acre that year. Everyone increased their wheat acreage 
only to be hit by a severe drop to 8 bushels per acre or less in 1871. Crops were poor throughout the 1870s.°! 
We can’t know the precise reason— a late frost, too much rain, wheat midge or wireworm pests, or disease.** 
But the sharp decrease in yield would have been a warning to farmers to rely less on wheat. By 1885 they had 
all reduced their acreage in wheat and added to pasture. Wheat acreage in Ontario declined after 1880, and 
the market was soon overtaken by wheat grown in the Canadian West. 


Table 2: Fleming Farms, Derby Township: Acres in Wheat and Pasture 1861 to 1898 


1861 1871 1885 1898 1861 1871 
Wheat Bu/Acre Wheat Bu/Acre Wheat Wheat Pasture Pasture 
James 7.5 actes 24 22 acres 13 4 acres 5 acres 19 acres 20 acres 
John 15 23.3 36 3.4 12 9 28 43 
Alexander |8.5 21.2 11 8.2 - 2 10 20 
II 
Donald 4 29 12 8.3 | 9 - 29 
Charles 7 24.3 11 7.3 3 9 24 30 
James 13 19.23 22 3.04 - - 25 30 
Agnew 
Source: Canada Census returns 1861, Agricultural Schedules, Ancestry. Canada Census returns 1871, Agricultural 
Schedules. Derby Township, Assessment Rolls 1885 and 1898. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 


The shocks to the wheat harvests and the volatility in price led farmers to shift to mixed farming with 
livestock husbandry (for which there were better markets and prices), dairy, and fruit growing. 


Mixed Farming 


The Flemings always practiced mixed farming to grow grains and root vegetables and manage livestock for 
dairy and meat. In 1851, Alexander, in addition to planting eight acres with wheat, sowed seven acres with 
oats, some with hay, one with peas, one with potatoes, and two with turnips. A harvest of 150 bushels of 
potatoes and 440 bushels of turnips would go a long way. For livestock, he had seven milch cows, six heifers, 
fifteen sheep, and ten pigs, a not insubstantial holding.*? 

As a pioneer household, they had to make use of everything. The family turned out 100 pounds of maple 
sugar (from an abundance of sugar maple trees) and 250 pounds of butter (probably for their use). The sheep 
yielded 28 pounds of wool along with 17 yards of flannel. They had to “card” the wool to disentangle and 
clean the fibre for spinning and weaving into cloth. 

According to the 1851 Census, they put down seven barrels (200 pounds each) of beef and eight of 
pork. They would slaughter the animals in the winter, dress the carcasses (remove the hide, appendages, and 
viscera), and then cure and brine the beef or pork.*4 
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Table 3 shows the quantities of produce reported for the seven Fleming farms (including Agnew and 
Finch) in the censuses for 1861 and 1871. The volume of maple syrup was also considerable in 1861, 
although by 1871, only James Agnew still had a significant stake in it. 

John and Charles showed some capability for producing cheese, as did James Agnew. 

Charles, John, and James were most interested in sheep, as seen in the numbers of sheep (Table 4) they 
each had and in the amount of wool and cloth they produced (Table 3). The cloth column in Table 3 shows 
the sum of yards of fulled cloth” and flannel. Both types required that the wool be carded into fibre, woven, 
and then “fulled” (a process to thicken wool into a tighter and denser fabric) into cloth or softened and 
smoothed into flannel. The wool reported was likely “combing wool” with long fibres that could be turned 
into worsted yarn to make high-quality cloth. Derby farmers were fortunate in the 1860s to have a woollen 
mill nearby at Inglis Falls for carding, fulling, and dyeing.** 


Table 3: Fleming Farms, Derby Township: Produce 1861 and 1871 


1861 1871 
Maple |Cheese |Beef& | Wool Cloth Maple |Cheese | Wool Cloth 
Syrup (Ibs) Pork (Ibs) (yds) Syrup (Ibs) (Ibs) (yds) 
(Ibs) (barrels) (Ibs) 
James 118 - 6.5 52 52 15 - 250 50 
John 200 150 40 15 - 72 316 28 
Alexander II 60 1 30 26 - 60 
Donald - - - - - - 150 - 
Charles & Alex Sr | 150 150 4 56 35 - 30 400 20 
James Agnew 220 5.5 70 50 40 100 50 23 
Abraham Finch - - 2 - - - 45 10 


Source: Canada Census Agricultural Schedules: 1861 from Ancestry; 1871 from microfilm, Archives of Ontario 


Sheep 

James, Charles, and John built up sizable flocks 
of sheep. The most common breed of sheep was 
Leicester, noted for its wool used in domestic 


the type Charles had. However, James had a , ~ ee a. 5 toes (ad 
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yarn making. The Leicester may have been 


clear preference for the “fine thoroughbred 
Southdown.” Minerva, his daughter, indicated 
that the Southdown often won blue ribbons at 
the fairs.*” It was smaller than the Leicester and 
was raised mainly for meat. Donald, we learned 
from Christina, earned prizes when he showed 


his lambs at the fall fairs. 
Charles, at one time, had the largest flock, 


reaching a count of 90 in 1871.°* But with Farmer with his sheep. c. 1904. Source: Fleming 
other demands—the store in Kilsyth being one Family Photos 
— he cut back. 

When C.A. was a boy, he looked after his father John’s flock of 40 sheep. Each night, he counted them 


into the enclosure and made sure the lambs were safe. 
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In the winter, I fed them morning and night. All the pioneer farmers kept sheep because 
their wool furnished the materials for the clothing and stockings and mittens. The wool, 
besides being used at home, could be sold for cash, and traded for needed goods at the store. 
The lambs also brought cash, $2.00 or $2.25 each. It was like finding a gold mine. Of the 
average flock, 10 or 15 percent would be black sheep. [C.A. Fleming] * 


Alexander II bought his first pure-bred Shropshire sheep in 1883, according to his grandson Walter. These 
sheep went on to win awards at the Canadian National Exhibition and other fairs where Alexander’s son 
Ernest and grandson Clare exhibited.” 


Cattle 

As seen in Table 4 on livestock, the Fleming families differed in the type of livestock they kept. Demand for 
meat locally and growth in export markets for livestock significantly increased in the 1850s as the population 
grew. Prices were doubling and tripling, and railway construction enabled faster transport. The livestock 
industry expanded to meet the demands of the northern United States during the American Civil War and 
continued after the war as Americans expanded westward. 


Table 4: Fleming Farms, Derby Township: Livestock 1861, 1871, 1885 


1861 1871 1885 
Heifers |Milch {Sheep _ | Pigs Cattle |Milch | Sheep | Pigs Cattle | Sheep 
Cows Cows 

James 13 6 18 15 10 5 50 1 11 50 
John 11 6 16 3 7 5 48 6 23 13 
Alexander II 8 3 12 1 ll 3 12 10 16 
Donald - - - - 10 3 26 1 17 17 
Charles (& 17 6 18 - 6 4 90 - 8 9 
Alexander I) 
James Agnew | 10 2 10 5 7 6 15 4 2 10 
Abraham Finch |3 1 2, a 1 1 - - 
(left 1878) 
Source: Canada: Census 1861, Agricultural Schedules, Ancestry; Canada Census 1871, Agricultural Schedules, Archives 
of Ontario; Grey County, Derby Township, Assessment Rolls 1885, Archives of Ontario. 


Minerva, James's daughter, remarked that, “My father was never interested in cattle — and kept only an 
adequate number of cows for an abundance of milk and cream for our large family.” 

John, however, was very interested (though the census numbers don’t reflect it). He specialized in “pure- 
bred Durham.” Durham was another name for Shorthorn originating in Durham County in England and 
exported to the Americas in the early 1800s. Shorthorn cattle were favoured for their high yields of milk, 
good beef, and tallow for candle making.*? We can presume John’s interest was in all three uses and for 
occasional sale to breeders. 

During the American Civil War, 1861-1865, buyers from the U.S. persuaded John to sell them eight 
of his best cows at $40 each, twice the usual price. It took him several years to build up the herd again.“ In 
1877, according to an agricultural report from the Ontario Government, some cows of the Shorthorn breed 


could yield 32 quarts of milk a day and quantities of beef and tallow.” 
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Many years later, Alexander II’s son, Alexander III, received 
recognition in a book by Duncan MacLean Marshall, an 
authority on the Shorthorn breed, for the quality of his bulls. 
Lancaster Pride, a descendant of one of Alexander’s bulls, won a 
championship in Alberta in 1918.* 


Lancaster Pride, champion bull in Calgary 1917. 
Descendant of a bull purchased from Alexander Fleming 
Jr. of Kilsyth. Source: Shorthorn Cattle in Canada (1932) 


Swine 
Hog-raising was of less consequence and limited to local markets. The Flemings had a few pigs, likely for 


disposing of food scraps, and they reserved the meat for their consumption rather than selling it at the 


market. 


Fruit Growing 
Most farmers in Grey County had fruit trees they kept casually — likely apple or crab-apple, both native 
and imported varieties. Farmers in the Niagara District had ideal growing conditions. They were the first in 
Ontario to establish orchards and vineyards and ship crops to Britain and the United States in the 1860s. 
Grey County farmers were soon producing as well. Plums were the specialty, especially Column and Miner, 
although these varieties were prone to curculio and black knot disease. Some parts of Grey County along 
Georgian Bay and the interior to Beaver Valley had very favourable climatic conditions for fruit generally 
and apples in particular because of the moderating effects of Georgian Bay and the Niagara Escarpment.” It 
wasn't easy though — fruit growers had to contend with blights that could destroy a season’s entire crop. 
Ontario apples sold well in Great Britain. Though smaller than New York State apples, they were hardier.“ 
A promotional publication in 1911 extolled the Northern Spy, calling it “the highest quality of the most 
famous Canadian apple.” It stated that other districts “can produce beautiful coloured and strictly high-class 
Spies, but none can equal those of the Georgian Bay district for flavor and keeping qualities.”® 
Derby Township wasn’t a central fruit-growing district for Grey County, but farmers did have orchards 
and James, John, and Jennie were proud of their fruits. In 1893 James had three acres, John had expanded to 
six, and Jennie had four.”° 


James Fleming 
James was the first in his family to have an orchard, and he may have loved it above any other part of his 
farm. Minerva, who in the 1930s had a fruit and nut farm in Pomona, California, wrote: 


First in his affections came his Orchard, not of common, ordinary trees, but the finest 
varieties to be obtained. It takes years and years of patient care to produce a tree. His motto 
was ‘Plant only the best.’ Unwittingly he demonstrated — Give the world the best you 
have, and the best will come back to you. His apples, pears, plums, cherries, prunes and 
even peaches won the blue ribbons every time -— I remember how proud we were of father’s 
Peaches which were indeed a rarity at that time. Not only our family and friends enjoyed the 
abundance of that orchard, he gave and taught us all to give gladly, quoting often ‘Freely ye 
have received freely given.’ [Minerva Fleming]”! 
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James’s attachment to his orchard was well known to Derby neighbours. His fondness was captured in a 
story about a peach tree published in the History of Derby Township. 


James Fleming had a fine orchard with apples, pears, and small fruits. His special pride was a 
peach tree, but when it reached its productive prime, problems arose. Each year, as the fruit 
approached ripeness, a contest of wits developed between the owner and the neighbourhood 
boys to see who would get the first of the crop. James took on a bulldog that had a penchant 
for chasing raccoons. The boys tricked James into thinking that raccoons were nearby — he 
and his dog rushed into the corn fields to get the raccoons while the boys snatched the fruit.” 


John Fleming 

According to the Agricultural Censuses, John planted his orchard by 1871 and expanded it to six acres by 
1893. He and James submitted their apples to the Owen Sound Horticultural Society in 1876 as specimens 
for the biggest fair of all — the U.S. Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. James is on record for “six plates 
of apples” for Derby and John for apples from Kilsyth. 


From the Ontario Government report: 


Although the Owen Sound District was not able to contribute plums in the profusion, 
variety, and excellence for which that region is so worthily noted, yet there came from those 
parts a most splendid collection of apples. There were at Owen Sound nineteen contributors, 
who sent eight-nine plates of apples; at Derby, there were thirteen, who sent eighty-eight 
plates of apples; from Sydenham, three contributors sent thirty-seven plates of apples. 
Kincardine, Kilsyth, St Vincent, Meaford, Sarawak and Tiverton had each one contributor, 
who sent in all, seventeen plates of apples and nine of plums.* 


Jennie Fleming 

Jennie kept an orchard of snow apples at Springfield on the four acres she inherited from her father. The 
snow apple, also known as “Fameuse,” came from France to Quebec in the late 1700s. Today considered 

an heirloom variety, the apple has snow-white flesh and a strawberry flavour. The snow apple was Jennie’s 
favourite fruit—best for eating raw, juicing, or cooking — but not for storing since it spoiled easily.** Making 
snow apple jelly was one of Jennie’s specialties. Regrettably, nothing of her orchard has survived. 
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Snow Apple Jelly (From Ruth (Fleming) Larmour) 
Ingredients 


3 1/2 lbs snow apples peeled, cored, and diced 
1/2 teaspoon butter 

3 cups of water 

7 1/2 cups white sugar 

2 ounces fruit pectin 


; Instructions Snow Apple, Courtesy of : 
: 1. Place apples in a large pot, cover with water and bring to a boil. Silver Creek Nursery . 


2. Reduce heat and cover. Simmer until apples are slightly tender. 

3. Crush cooked apples and simmer for five more minutes. 

4, Transfer crushed apples to cheesecloth and allow to drip into a large bowl until all liquid has drained, 

pressing gently to release all of the juice. 

Measure 5 cups of apple juice, adding water if necessary. : 
Stir sugar into juice and add butter to reduce foaming. 
Bring juice mixture to a rolling boil, stirring constantly. 
Stir in pectin and boil exactly 1 minute, stirring constantly. 


2 ON 


Remove from heat and skim off excess foam with a metal spoon. 


: ‘Fill Jars : 
1. Sterilize jars and lids in boiling water for at least 5 minutes. 

2. Ladle apple jelly into hot jars, wipe rims of jars to remove any residue of jelly. 
3. Place jars on a clean, dry surface, several inches apart. 

4, Let stand at room temperature for 24 hours and store in a cool dark place. 


The Exotic 

There was room for the exotic as well on Donald’s farm. Among the “Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth 
Rocks” chickens, a peacock flamboyantly strutted, “lovable and friendly,” said his daughter Christina, 
that would “ramble about the orchard and in the fields.” “How he loved to hop over the high wire fences! 
He spent the nights either on the highest peak of a barn or atop the house.”” 


Conclusion 


Over forty years, 1851 to 1891, the Flemings built their cabins and barns and hacked their fields and pasture 
out of the thick forest. They improved and expanded their acreage each decade, contending with endless 
pests and disease and variable weather conditions. They invested in farm machinery to increase production 
and in new homes to reward themselves with some comforts. The early years would have been tough—there 
was nothing romantic about being a pioneer. In the middle years, they could settle into a routine of mixed 
farming, growing less wheat and more coarse grains and root crops to feed livestock. With their sheep, they 
could shear wool and sell lambs. Their market gardens and orchards supplied their tables and supplemented 
family income through the sale of surplus. *° 


“Perhaps life on the farm in Ontario was never more satisfactory than at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Many farmers owned their own farms, had adequate houses and 
barns, produced much grain and cattle, used labour-saving machinery, and found capable 
farm help both inside the house and out. Roads were quite good for local travel, which 
contributed a great deal to the social well-being of the people for they could with facility 
attend the churches and the meetings of their choice.””” 
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1851 Census of Canada East, Canada West, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Census Place: Derby and Indian 
Territory, Grey County, Canada West (Ontario); Schedule: A; Roll: C_11723; Page: 27; Line: 7. For the Agricultural 
Census, see Alex Fleming (page 37 of 39), Line 12. Ancestry. 

Ibid. 

Fulled cloth was woven wool that was put through a “fulling” process to clean it of oils and dirt and to make the fibres 
adhere to each other to form a thicker and fuller material. 

Kate Jackson, “Advertising the Woollen Mill at Inglis Falls” (10 June 2014). Grey Roots Museum & Archives Blog (https:// 
greyrootsmuseum.wordpress.com/2014/page/4/) 

Minerva Fleming, “Memories of My Father— James Fleming” (n.d.). FFP 

1871 Canada Census, Derby Township, Grey County. Schedule 5 Livestock. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 

Dorothea Deans, p. 72. C.A. Fleming described, in his customary detail, sheep-washing, spinning, weaving, types of 
yarn, all captured in the chapter “Home Industries.” 

Walter Fleming, “Memorandum in regard to my Grandfather Alexander Fleming II Born in Scotland June 4° 1832.” 
FFP 

Minerva Fleming, “Memories of My Father— James Fleming.” 

Dorothea Deans, p. 45. 

“History of Shorthorns,” Ontario Shorthorn Association (c. 2016). (http://www.ontarioshorthorns.com/why-shorthorns. 
html) 

Dorothea Deans, p. 47. 

Ontario, Legislative Assembly. Sessional Papers, Vol 9, Part 3 (1877), p. 225. Google Books 

Duncan MacLean Marshall, Shorthorn Cattle in Canada, (Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, December 1932), 
pp. 536-537. 

The University of Guelph in “Grey County Apples” (April 2011) provides a partial history of apple growing in Grey 
County, unfortunately, without mention of Derby Township: (http://www.waynecaldwell.ca/Students/Projects/ 
GreyCountyApples%20-%20group%20project. pdf.) 

R.L. Jones, History of Agriculture in Ontario, p. 319. 

H.C. Duff, “Farming — Grey County,” in Emma B. Buchan Reesor and Norah Thomson, editors, Owen Sound on 

the Georgian Bay Canada (Owen Sound, 1912), p. 70. The book contains photographs and text about farming in Grey 
County, especially fruit farming. Apple growing country was defined as stretching from Owen Sound east to Thornbury 
on Georgian Bay and south to Beaver and Big Head River valleys— no mention of Derby. Internet Archive: 

Assessment Rolls for Derby Township, 1893. Microfilm, Archives of Ontario. 

Minerva Fleming, “Memories of My Father— James Fleming” 

History of Derby Township 1839-1972, p. 322. 

Ontario. Commissioner of Agriculture and Arts. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and Arts for the 
Province. (Hunter, Rose & Company, 1877) p. 298. John and James are mentioned on pages 319 and 320. Google Books 
Characteristics of the snow apples are described in “Snow Apple Tree: History and Resources,” Gardening Channel 
[website] (https://www.gardeningchannel.com/snow-apple-tree-history-and-resources/). 

Christina Fleming, “Donald Fleming,” c. 1944. FFP 

R.L. Jones in History of Agriculture in Ontario described a typical farm that practiced mixed farming in 1880 in Ontario. 
(p. 323) 

George Elmore Reaman, A History of Agriculture in Ontario, Vol 1, p. 170. 
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Sunday School — Church of the Disciples of Christ 


Sunday School group at the Church of the Disciples of Christ, likely in Owen Sound. Margaret (Donald) 
Fleming is seated in the centre with the older woman behind her. (After 1893). From collection of glass 
plates restored by Rob Cotton (Source: Fleming Family Photos). Also at Grey Roots Museum and Archives 
in the Robert Cotton collection. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Disciples of Kilsyth and Owen Sound 


The Church of the Disciples of Christ was central to the lives of Alexander, Jean, and their children. The 
church they helped to establish in Kilsyth connected the family to a community of like-minded and 
supportive neighbours during the hard years of pioneer life. 

This chapter details the Fleming relationship with the Disciples Church in Kilsyth and Owen Sound and 
supplies background about the Disciples of Christ in Ontario. 


Interior of Church of the Disciples of Christ probably in Kilsyth c 1905. 
Courtesy of Grey Roots Museum and Archives. 


The Disciples of Christ was a Christian movement with roots in the Scottish Baptist faith that emerged in 
the United States. James Lesslie, a co-founder of the first Disciples congregation in Toronto, introduced 
Alexander and Jean to a faith well suited to Alexander’s penchant for independent thinking.' ’ 

Imbued with evangelical spirit, Alexander and Jean helped found the Church of the Disciples of Christ 
in Kilsyth and, in 1858, provided land for the Kilsyth church. Jean donated money to the building of the 
churches in Kilsyth and Owen Sound.’ 
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All Alexander’s and Jean’s children were active church members. William married Elizabeth Williams, 
whose family in Meaford had deep Disciples roots, and he and Elizabeth studied at Bible colleges in 
Kentucky and Ohio in 1868 and 1869.4 John, James, and Donald gave liberally of their time and money. 
Charles donated land to the Church, and Jennie was treasurer for nearly fifty years (1888 to 1930s) in the 
Ontario Women’s Missionary Society of the Church of the Disciples of Christ.’ Isabella's son Alexander 
Heneage Finch served as a pastor to congregations in Ontario and Manitoba for many years (roughly 1885 
to 1897).° John’s son Thomas Alfred (T.A.) Fleming’ served as a minister in Everton, Ontario, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. T.A.’s older brother, Christopher Alexander (C.A.) Fleming, supported the Owen Sound Disciples 
Church and the Ontario Board of Co-operation, volunteering his time and abilities at committees and 
conferences for over fifty years. Reuben Butchart, who wrote the history of the Disciples of Christ since 1830 
in Canada, remembered him as a “pillar of the church.”® 

The Church was the social centre for the rural community, providing succour and relief from the 
harshness of pioneer life. The fervour of the rural Church dissipated in the late 1800s as members moved into 
cities. Congregations of all organized religions lost members to urban centres with less social cohesion, wider 
disparities in wealth, and greater mobility.’ 


Origins of the Disciples of Christ in Ontario 


‘The Disciples’ movement to restore the “unity” of all Christians grew out of religious discord in the 
early 1800s. By the 1800s in Europe and North America, members of Protestant denominations were 
disenchanted with the number of different systems of structure and sacraments that had arisen. Dissenting 
preachers argued for Christian unity by closer attention to the Scripture." 

In the United Kingdom and America, there were several movements to return to the roots of Christianity 
by basing faith, practice and fellowship on the text of the New Testament and stripping away the accretions 
of human creeds and church hierarchies. “Restorationism” was especially strong in the United States. 


Stone-Campbell Movement 

The Disciples of Christ movement began in western Pennsylvania and Virginia in the early 1800s under the 
leadership of Thomas Campbell, a former Presbyterian minister from Ulster Ireland, and his son Alexander 
(1788-1866), who had studied theology in Glasgow, Scotland. The Campbells preached the authority of 

the New Testament, the autonomy of congregations, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, the 
plurality of elders, and weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper — the essential aspects of the Disciples 
doctrine.'! Disciples held that any follower of Christ could preach, baptize and administer the Lord’s Supper. 
They believed they could restore the unity of the Church of Christ by following the preaching and practices 
of the Apostles. 

Disciples of Christ attracted its followers partly through Alexander Campbell’s writings in his magazine, 
The Millennial Harbinger. Many of the principal pioneer preachers in Ontario'* were acolytes of Alexander 
Campbell—David Oliphant, James Black, Dugald Sinclair, Charles J. Lister, Thomas C. Scott, and others. 
Worshipers met in their settler homes to study the Bible, pray together, and sing, guided in their worship by 
itinerant preachers. The Flemings would have known many of these speakers. Indeed, Thomas C. Scott, the 
evangelist from Toronto, baptized Jean (c. 1846) in the Little Humber River, and Charles J. Lister became a 
very good friend of the family. 
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Thomas C. Scott of Toronto. Alexander Campbell. 
(Fleming Family Photo Album) (Fleming Family Photo Album) 


Disciples in Grey County 


By 1843 there were sixteen Disciples congregations in Ontario, many of modest membership.'? Members 
moving from one area to another would form new churches. The Norval church in Esquesing Township in 
Halton County was the “mother” church for new congregations in the Georgian Bay area. 

William Trout, a preacher with a “clear, easy well-modulated style,”"* arrived in St. Vincent from the 
Norval area of Southern Ontario in 1847. A Scotch Baptist and a man of some ill-fated business enterprises, 
he joined the growing Disciples congregation in Norval. In the company of Alexander Anderson, an 
evangelist from Eramosa, William Trout did some itinerant preaching. Later he founded the Church in 
Meaford in St. Vincent Township. His fourth son, James Trout, married Mary Williams, daughter of John 
Williams, also a leading Disciple.” 

Other Disciples from Norval helped found the Disciples church in Owen Sound. They were: Alexander 
Maitland Stephens, who worked on the Garafraxa Road and later served as mayor of Owen Sound; his 
brother William A. Stephens, later the Collector of Customs for the Port of Owen Sound; and W.C. Boyd, an 
enterprising merchant who often held the meetings at his house. Others of the Stephens family who moved 
to Owen Sound were brothers T.C. Stephens and R.E. Stephens and their sister Mary Stephens. She later 
helped establish the Women’s Christian Temperance Union in Ontario. 

Although congregations were fully autonomous, many churches worked through a Co-operation to share 
resources for conducting their mission. The Wellington Co-operation was one of the most influential in 


directing the efforts of evangelists in Canada West/Ontario between 1849 and 1886. 
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Owen Sound 1844 
The Church of the Disciples of Christ was already established in Owen Sound when the Flemings arrived. 
The members had built a log church in 1844 as their first place of worship.'? In 1852 or 1853, they replaced 
the log structure with a brick building at 467 Tenth Street East on land donated by A.M. Stephens.'” William 
recalled that John Doyle, an evangelist from the Maritimes, was one of the elders (probably in 1855) and that 
members W.C. Boyd and W.A. Stephens also held some meetings in Derby.'* 

W.A. Stephens listed fifty-five members of the “Church of Christ” in Owen Sound on 18 December 1855, 
including Alexander and Jean Fleming, their son James and his wife Grace Robertson, daughter Jessie Agnew, 
and sons John and Alexander. ' 


Kilsyth 1858 


Evangelists from the Wellington Co-operation held a meeting in Kilsyth at Alexander’s request in 1854— 
55. Bella (Finch) Herald, Isabella’s eldest, remembered it vividly. She was only six or seven years of age 
when Charles J. Lister, James Black, and James Kilgour came to her family’s one-room log cabin. All were 
outstanding Ontario pioneer evangelists: Charles J. Lister from Bowmanville was a full-time “saddlebag” 
evangelist; James Black from Eramosa Township had founded several churches, and James Kilgour from 
Guelph was a school inspector for the county.”° 


It was a stormy, blustery morning in January. Father [Abraham Finch] had fed the stock and 
had done the chores and had set down to read, saying that it was too stormy to cut down 
trees — which was winter employment. A knock came to the door. As father opened it, a swirl 
of snow blinded us children. Our house at that time was only one room, and there was no 
porch. Three smiling black-clothed men appeared. After greetings, brushing and sweeping 
out snow, there stood three gentlemen named, C.J. Lister, James Black, and James Kilgour. 
They talked and talked, ate of our frugal repast, read and prayed and went away. After that 
family prayers were not neglected in our home. That was the beginning of our Disciples 
Church which you all know about. 


‘They first met from house to house, then in the schoolhouse. Finally, the old log meeting 
house was built in 1858 where we cousins all went to a meeting and Sunday school. Oh, 
for the happy days gone by. You now have the brick meeting house for many years (built in 
1880). There our grandmother — a timid little woman once stood up and in prayer meeting, 
repeated the verse “Fear not little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” [Bella E Herald as told to C.A. Fleming]?! 


Butchart reported: “As a result of that meeting, twenty-two were baptized in Derby, and a congregation 
of thirty-seven was established, with Alexander Fleming as presiding elder (Christian Banner, May 1858).” 
William remembered Mr. [John] Doyle holding a “religious revival” in 1857, and “some of us joined the 
Disciples then.” Joshua Tolton moved to Derby from West Eramosa and became an elder with Alexander.” 

Alexander Fleming gave the Church use of a portion of his land and materials for building the log church 
in 1858.” C.A. Fleming, who would have attended as a child, remembered the Church well. 


This Church was a real pioneer affair. It never had any regular pews. The seats were two-inch 
planks, a foot wide, supported by blocks sawn from beech trees, about a foot in diameter, 
and about 14 inches high, arranged in two rows, with an aisle down the centre. Planks were 
nailed across those next to the walls to keep them in place and to furnish extra seating. An 
ordinary box stove was used for heating. A small table and chair were at the north end for the 
minister. 
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The Disciples church and an English church on the third Concession of Derby were built 
about the same time and were the first churches in Derby. Services were kept up regularly 
every Sunday. Rev. C.J. Lister often drove from his farm near Cape Rich on Saturday, 
preached for them at 11 o'clock service and returned home in the afternoon. There was only 
one service each Sunday. John Fleming and James Fleming led the music using a tuning fork. 
In the spring of the year 1862, a Union Sunday School was started in which Edward Tate, 

a member of the Methodist Church, who had settled north of Kilsyth, heartily joined. He 
was sometimes teacher, sometimes superintendent. Other early teachers were John Fleming, 
James Fleming, Donald Fleming, Miss Jennie Fleming, and a little later, George Donald. 
[C.A. Fleming]*4 
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Kilsyth Disciples Church 1858-1880 


The History of Derby Township, 1839 to 1972, credits Joshua Tolton as the first superintendent of the 
Sunday School, William Fleming and Jennie Fleming as two early teachers, and Isabel Finch and Catherine 
Cochrane as Bible Class teachers in later years.” 

During the 1870s, Kilsyth had resident pastors and later shared a pastor with the Owen Sound 
congregation. C.A. Fleming described the manner of the services. 


The regular services were very simple: one or two hymns, prayer, reading of the Scriptures, 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper conducted by the Elders, a suitable hymn, then 

the preaching services, a closing hymn and Benediction. The weekly observance of the 
Communion Service was carried every Sunday from the beginning, all through the years. 
If there was a minister present, an address was given by him; if not, an address by one of 
the elders took its place; usually Alexander Fleming and Joshua Tolton — later on, George 
Donald, Donald Fleming, John Fleming, James Fleming and Arthur Kinchen. The pioneer 
preachers were few in number, and there were very many calls for them for evangelistic 


services; therefore, hundreds upon hundreds of times, home talent conducted the services. 
[C.A. Fleming]”° 
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A report from 1874 noted that the Derby and Owen Sound churches “if not prosperous are at least in a 
healthy state” and commended Derby for “having one of the best Sunday Schools in the township.””” The 
Kilsyth congregation had sufficient funds to build a new church in 1880. The account in the Owen Sound 
Times praised the Church and its services. 


The new Church, a red brick structure with white facings, stands within a few feet of the 
old. Outwardly it is well finished, substantial and exceedingly tasty, while the internal 
arrangements are all that can be desired. Not only is it commodious and comfortable, but 
elegant in every appointment. 


In accordance with the previous announcement, the opening took place last Sabbath week. 
‘Three services were held during the day. At the morning service, the Church was comfortably 
filled. The discourse on this occasion was preached by Elder Lister of Meaford and was 
interesting, instructive, and profitable. 


In the afternoon a congregation larger than the morning was addressed by Elder Sterling 
of Wiarton, who preached a fluent discourse. In the evening, the Church was filled to 
overflowing. W.A. Stephens of Owen Sound spoke to those present, taking as a foundation 
for his remarks the story of Philip and the Eunuch as recorded in the eighth of the Acts of 
the Apostles.”® 


Church of Disciples of Christ, Kilsyth (n.d.) 
Fleming Photo Album 
The Church was assessed as in a “healthy condition” for several years, especially under the leadership of 
John and James Fleming and George Donald.” Also, according to C.A., the Kilsyth church was noted for 


fine singing voices: 


‘The singing in this Church was extra fine. Many of the congregation had good voices, and 
they loved to sing. They read music easily from training in singing schools each year during 
the winter months. As a boy, Rev. James Anthony, a Presbyterian minister, sometimes 
attended the services. He wrote in the London Free Press, “I found a seat in the back of 

the Disciples Church and filled my soul with exquisite singing of that wonderful little 
congregation.” [C.A. Fleming]*° 


Disciples were vehemently against the demon rum, and in C.A.’s observation, this was especially true for 
the Kilsyth congregation. 
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The Disciples Congregation stood strongly for temperance when it was not at all popular. 
Whiskey was bought in early times at 37 2 cents per gallon and was served by a “grog boss” 
from a tin pail with a tin dipper at barn raisings, logging bees, and other gatherings such as 


” 


weddings, 


> 


“sprees, wakes” and “chivaries.” The members of the little congregation were 
all total abstainers, as also was Mr. Tate, the Sunday-school worker. They withstood all the 
jeers and jokes of those who indulged in strong drink without complaint. A Lodge of Good 
Temperance was organized for the grown-ups and a Band of Hope for the children. The 
writer was the first president of the Band of Hope. Gradually the influence of the good work 


prevailed until the drinking custom passed into ancient history. [C.A. Fleming]*! 


In 1903, the Kilsyth church had 30 members.** This number fluctuated between 30 and 40 in the years 
up to 1921. Though it was small, the congregation received new members through baptism each year. This 
photograph*® of a baptismal event was probably taken in the 1920s when boys wore flat caps and knickers.* 
‘The pond was likely Springfield near the Church on the former Fleming property, south half of Concession 
6, Lot 10. 
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Baptism at Kilsyth, Derby Township, C. 1920-1930. Victoria University 
Library (Toronto). Used with permission. 


Charles Fleming formally transferred an eighth of an acre to the Trustees of the Christian Church 
(represented by George Donald, James Fleming, and Arthur Kinchen) 18 July 1905 for $1.* 

The region declined in population as people went west to take up new farmland or to the cities for jobs. 
In the 1920s, the automobile made it easier to get to Owen Sound. Consequently, the Church discontinued 
services in 1935. A few years later, in 1943, Albert Edwin Fleming (John’s son and C.A.’s brother) bought the 
church building and converted it to his residence. 


Charles J. Lister 

C.J. Lister (1820-1912) became a close family friend, officiating at family events and frequently ministering 
at the Kilsyth and Owen Sound churches. When reporting on the health of the Derby community in 1875, 
he especially acknowledged Jean as—“The aged and faithful sister Fleming regularly attends the meetings 


36 


of the Disciples.”*° He was a gentle, kind and intelligent man. Reuben Butchart said that “originality and 


Christian humility was his characteristic,” and he surpassed all others in “persevering, unresting activity.” 


Lister travelled indefatigably on missionary work —“his heart was in itineraries for Christ.”*” 
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One of the foremost pioneer preachers associated with Bowmanville, 
Lister moved to Owen Sound in 1866. C.A. Fleming, who knew Lister 
well, wrote: 


In early life, C. J. Lister became dissatisfied with 

forms of religious life, and through a study of the New 
Testament, he came, with the aid of Campbell’s writings, 
into the Disciple position. At a time when the leaders 
were discouraged with lack of sufficient preaching help, 
brethren Black and Kilgour appealed to him to give his 
many talents to the task. He promptly answered his 

call as to a Matthew (he was in the service of a bank in Pee . 
Bowmanville) and accepted half his banking salary for Charles J. Lister (1820-1912) 


the uncertainties of pioneer financing. He made long 


Charles J. Lister, Source R. 


; ; Butchart, The Disciples of Christ 
Canada in true apostolic style. A man of thoroughly in Canada Since 1830 


wearisome journeys up and down and across Upper 


original mind as a speaker and writer, he became a 

distinguished advocate of the cause of Christ. At one time (1869-72), he published a 
monthly paper, the /ndicator. The writer had memorable contacts with him in his old age, 
and few men have radiated so much Christian humility. In his 90th year, feeble in body, but 
bright in mind, he passed to his reward, trusting in Jesus, His wonderful name and mighty 
power. [Christian Messenger, May 1909.]** 


Owen Sound 1886 


After thirty years in the brick church, the Disciples in Owen Sound embarked on a new building campaign 
in 1886. C.A. Fleming, with his careful eye on the finances, was one of the principals as well as the historian. 
Jennie Fleming lent money to the cause. 


In March 1888, we had an offer of the present site [the brick church] for $700 cash. With 
only $350 on hand, a loan was made to us on note of $350 on March 26, 1886 by Miss 
Jennie Fleming — signatures on the note were C.A. Fleming, Josiah Tolton, A.E. Trout, James 
C. Stephens, J.W. Layton and A.M. Stephens, and the money paid over on March 27, 1886. 
[C.A. Fleming]*? 


On 29 September 1889, the handsome and modestly sized limestone building on Salvation Corner at 
Tenth Street and Fourth Avenue East was open for services. Membership in 1900 was 90. The St. George’s 
Anglican, First Baptist, and Division Street Presbyterian‘! churches were on the other three corners. 


C.A., in his history of the Church, honoured the pastors and elders of the Church. 


From the first organization of the Church, the services were carried on by members of 

the congregation when no regular preacher or evangelist was present. A.M. Stephens was 
presiding elder assisted by W.A. Stephens, W.C. Boyd, and John Doyle, all of whom were 
most acceptable speakers. John Doyle especially was an eloquent preacher. A.M. Stephens was 
a thoughtful and forceful speaker, who when his turn came to take the services always gave 
the congregation a fine message. 
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W.A. Stephens, who was prominent in some of the early business ventures in the village 
and later collector of Customs of the Port of Owen Sound, was a very real help in the 
congregation. He later became the presiding elder and was always ready to take a large 

part of the preaching services. He was rarely absent and usually conducted the services and 
presided at the Lord’s Table. He always read a psalm as part of the morning worship as well 
as a selection from the New Testament. It was all inspiration to hear him read some of his 
favourite psalms, such as the “heavens declare the glory of God.” He was a man of lovely 
disposition, exceptionally hospitable, his home being open for all the visiting evangelists as 
well as other brethren. [C.A. Fleming]® 


C.A. remarked that his cousin “A.H. Finch served as pastor acceptably for the years 1886 and 1887, after 
which he moved to Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, as pioneer minister, continuing there for many years.” 

“James Lediard,” he wrote, “was the much-loved pastor for sixteen years beginning in the fall of 1890.” 
Lediard was the first officer of the Children’s Aid Society of the County of Grey, work that his wife took over 
after his death. 

For music and work with young people, he gave a special mention to May Stephens, daughter of A.M. 
Stephens. 


Miss May Stephens gave whole hearted services as leader in music before the organ was in 
use and afterwards as the leader of the choir. She will long be gratefully remembered for 

her wonderful service among the young people in mission band and young people’s society, 
and in training Sunday school boys and girls for Christmas, Easter, and Missionary special 
services. Of those at present serving in many capacities in the Church, she was the energetic 
leader and gave them training and inspiration that fitted them for the places they now 
occupy in the work of the Church. [C.A. Fleming]“ 


(Former) Church of Disciples of Christ, Owen Sound 
c. 1991 Fleming Photo Album 
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Membership in the Church numbered 90 in 1903, rose to 126 between 1912 and 1915, but drifted 
downwards until in 1920, it was 65. 

Reuben Butchart, the historian of the Disciples Church in Canada, recognized C.A. Fleming as one of the 
“leading personalities” in Ontario. He was active in the Ontario Co-operations from 1881 onwards and in 
the management of the Owen Sound church. He had been treasurer of funds from 1914 to 1923 and then 
treasurer of trust funds to his death in 1945.%° Being at heart an educator, C.A. even found time in 1897 to 
be on the newly formed (1895) Board of St. Thomas College for educating ministers for Disciples of Christ.” 


Christopher A. Fleming, of Owen Sound, who died at age 87 in April 1945, removed from 
Ontario counsels one who deserves a tribute which can scarcely be compassed here. ... In the 
latter Church [Owen Sound], he gave generously the strength of a great manhood. He was a 
man of marked character. Actually his life moved not only his friends but his community and 
the Brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ, whose faith he inherited. Modest, and speaking 
mostly by deeds, he won frequent tributes from his brethren for his outstanding assistance 

in the co-operative work over a long period. A publicist, accountant, and financier, he was 
treasurer of the Co-operation and its trust funds, and thus able to render a unique service in 
the manner in which the assets of the Brotherhood grew for over fifty years. His contribution 
to the cause of temperance and reform stamped him as a leading citizen in Grey County, 
where his “Daily Sun-Times” exerted an influence beyond its district. To all of us, he was 
“C.A.” — a man of high and lovable character and benevolent action. [Reuben Butchart]* 


Annual Conventions 


Like the evangelical Methodists, the Disciples held large, revivalist “tent meetings” for reinvigorating their 
faith and attracting new followers. Brethren gathered to hear prominent speakers, many from the United 
States. Through the 1870s, the meetings were held in different localities in June after the farmers had finished 
seeding the fields. Jennie attended the one in Bowmanville in 1869. In her diary, she mentions meeting 

Bro Edmund Sheppard and hearing the famous and eloquent American preacher Moses E. Lard. Lard was 

a pacifist from Missouri and Kentucky who had spent part of the Civil War in the Bowmanville area.” 

That Sunday morning of 13 June 1869, six hundred people assembled to hear him. Jennie noted that “Bro. 
Moses E. Lard spoke from the text, ‘I have finished the work thou didst give me to do,’ spoken ably and very 
affecting.”*° Such meetings continued through the 1870s and 1880s. 

In 1886, 32 Disciples churches formed the Ontario Co-operation of Disciples of Christ. The Co- 
operation was to organize the annual meeting, employ an evangelist for the province, assist churches, support 
overseas missions, and educate ministers. The formation of a co-operation was a significant structural 
addition to a movement predicated on congregational autonomy. 

The Flemings attended several of the annual meetings. Jennie went to Bowmanville again in June 1892 
as a delegate from Kilsyth, accompanied by her nephew Stuart Fleming. The purpose was to review the 
year’s accomplishments and plan for the next. Many prominent brethren and invited speakers attended. 
Owen Sound sent seven delegates, among them the pastor Rev. James Lediard and his wife, C.J. Lister, C.A. 
Fleming, Lizzie Stephens (daughter of W.A. Stephens), and two other women. C.A. Fleming reported that 
Owen Sound had 88 members. Overall, there were 65 congregations in Ontario and 3,358 members.”! For 
the 1900 convention in Guelph, Jennie was a delegate in the company of several others from Owen Sound: 
Rev. and Mrs. Lediard, A.E. Trout, Howard Fleming (C.A.’s son), and M.B. McIntyre (Melville B. McIntyre, 
C.A.’s nephew, son of his sister Mary Jane).”” A photograph of the 1908 conference shows Jennie wearing a 
distinctive hat with C.A. nearby. 
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Extract from 1908 Disciples of Christ Convention (names added). 
Victoria University Library (Toronto). Used with permission. 


Children’s Work 


The Fleming children were also active Disciples, as we see in this report by Roy Fleming in the Ontario 
Evangelist, a Disciples newspaper published in Owen Sound. He addressed a letter about the Mission Band to 
Mts. James Lediard (Jane/Jennie E. Lediard), the pastor’s wife.” 


Dear Mrs. Lediard — In answer to your request, I will write to you of our Mission Band 
“Cheerful Givers,” which was organized in June 1889 by Minnie C. Fleming. We have now 
thirteen members. Vickie Fleming is our President, Mrs. Agnew, our Vice-President, and 

I am the Secretary. The minutes of our last meeting are as follows: Meeting opened with 
singing “Jewels,” Scripture reading and prayer, followed by roll call (which was answered by 
Scripture texts,) and reading of the minutes; after which a paper was read by the Secretary 
showing forth the work done by the missionaries in India. Recitations were given by Maggie 
Kinchen and Ruth Fleming. Song by the band “Can a little child like me.” Talks to the 
children by the President and Vice-President. Monthly dues collected $1.05; closing hymn, 
“We'll crown them with roses;” prayer by the band. I hope that you will think this report 
worthy of a place in the EVANGELIST. 


Roy Fleming, Sec. 
Kilsyth, Oct 1%, 1889 *4 


The young people ranged in years. Roy was eleven years of age, and his sister Ruth, seven. Their friend 
Maggie Kinchen was about eight. Minnie (age 21) and Vickie (age 22) were older cousins to Roy and Ruth. 
Mrs. Agnew was their aunt and the main person guiding their meetings and work. 

Roy kept a diary during 1891, the year his mother Lyda died. He mentioned attending several prayer 
meetings, the Mission Band, and that, on the 11 of November, he and the son of Rev. James Lediard were 
baptized at the Church in Owen Sound.” 
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Jessie Mary Trout (1895-1990) — Missionary 


Any account of the Disciples in Owen Sound must acknowledge the work of the 
incomparable Jessie Mary Trout, born in Owen Sound in 1895. Her father was 
Archie E. Trout, a long-serving member of the Disciples Church in Owen Sound 
and the Ontario Co-operation. Her mother, Catherine “Kate” Donald, was sister 
to C.A. Fleming’s wife, Maggie Donald, and Jessie and her sister Margaret were 
close friends with their Fleming cousins. 

Jessie became a leading figure in the Disciples of Christ, beginning with 
her long career as a missionary to Japan (1921-1940). Fluent in Japanese, she 
translated the works of Toyohiko Kagawa, a noted Japanese Christian pacifist. 


Returning to North America, Jessie became executive secretary of the department 


Jessie M. Trout, 
Source: Wikipedi 


of missionary education in 1946, with a large staff to reach out to over 5,000 
organizations in the United States.*° During the Second World War, she visited 
Japanese Internment Camps in the United States and worked to resettle the internees.”’ Among her 
many accomplishments was co-founding the Women’s Fellowship for the Disciples of Christ (1950) and 
establishing the International Christian Women’s Fellowship (1953).*8 


Western Canada 


As the Canadian West opened in the 1870s, settlers leaving Ontario took their Church of Christ with 

them. Reuben Butchart noted two congregations in Manitoba in the late 1800s and six in the early 1900s. 
Alexander H. Finch was the second missionary pastor for Disciples in Portage la Prairie (1887-94) after 
Andrew Scott (1881-83). Later Finch ministered as an itinerant to the remote community of Swan River, 
whose members had come from Collingwood and Glencairn, Ontario. During this period, Jennie Fleming 
was very involved with the Ontario Christian Women’s Board of Mission as treasurer in Guelph in its 

efforts to establish a church in Minnedosa, Marquette, Manitoba. Butchart described this endeavour as the 
“women’s first independent effort.” Alexander Finch was one of the early preachers here, and C.J. Lister from 
Owen Sound was even engaged to preach in 1890. But the effort to establish a church there failed.” 


20th Century Schism 


In 1900 there were about 80 churches in Ontario, down from 150 of the late 1800s, and membership had 
dropped to a mere 5,000. Of these 80 churches, 54 were Disciples and 26 Churches of Christ.©° On the 
bright side, by 1919, the Owen Sound church had grown to 215 members*! compared to the 90 in 1900. 

The Stone-Campbell movement was fracturing along the lines of long-standing differences into Disciples 
of Christ and the Churches of Christ. The differences became sharper in the United States in the late 1800s, 
followed by similar issues in Canada during the early 1900s that pitched the more conservative stand of the 
Churches of Christ against the Disciples’ more liberal or progressive outlook. 

The use of instrumental music for worship was one deep-seated difference — the Scripture did not 
sanction organs. Owen Sound was on the side of instrumental music — C.A. gave the Church an organ in 
1945 just before he died. © The Meaford congregation, in contrast, was firmly against instruments. 

In 1921 delegates at the Ontario Conference tried to bring the provincial associations under a common 
umbrella by forming the All-Canada Committee. The headquarters would be in Toronto, staffed with an 
All-Canada secretary. It didn’t succeed, and gradually member churches withdrew. 
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The Owen Sound Disciples of Christ was dissolved on 30 December 1956, and the building sold to 
the Church of the Nazarene. C.A. Fleming, who died in 1945, and Jennie in 1942 would have been bereft 
but perhaps also resigned. Many Disciples — the Flemings and Trouts — turned to the United Church of 
Canada. Some Disciples may have turned to the Church of Christ, an independent congregation formed in 
Owen Sound on 27 September 1953 “ and remains active as of 2021.° 

The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) continues in Canada, one of 31 Regions in North America, 
with 21 congregations in Canada working “to further God’s culture in the world; a culture of love, healing, 


hope, compassion, and wholeness.” 
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Notes 
Abbreviations: FFP = Fleming Family Papers 
Sources: Britannica (britannica.com), Canadian Churches of Christ Historical Society (CCCHS) (www.ccchs.ca/ 


Papers.htm), Canadiana (Canadian.ca), Google Books (books.google.ca), Internet Archive (archive.org) Wikipedia 
(Wikipedia.org) 
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(http://www.ccchs.ca/Papers.htm). 

- Edwin Broadus presents a capsule history in “The Early Days of the Toronto Disciples,” Presentation to Canadian 
Churches of Christ Historical Society, 16 August 2014 

- Geoffrey H. Ellis provides an extensive history of the Church of Christ in Toronto and its leaders from 1820 onwards in 
his paper, “The Restoration Churches in Toronto” (2004). Thomas C. Scott, James Lesslie, and the Richmond St. church 
are mentioned on pages 6-7. 

2 See Chapter 4 for the story of Alexander and Jean (Stewart) Fleming’s introduction to the Disciples of Christ during their 
time in Vaughan Township. 

3 Dorothea Deans in CA. Fleming: A Biography (1953) interpreted the following passage written by Jennie Fleming to 
mean that Jean contributed to the building of the brick Disciples Church in 1850 in Owen Sound (p. 52): “When the 
second edifice, a brick building on Division Street, was erected about 1850, it was recorded by the late A.M. Stephens 
that Mrs. Fleming brought him the first $20 gold piece to help with the building.” 

See Chapter 14 for details about William Fleming and Elizabeth Williams. 


See Chapter 16 for an account of Jennie Fleming’s activities in the Disciples Church. 


See Chapter 11.3 for the life of Ref T. Alfred. Fleming. 

Reuben Butchart. The Disciples of Christ in Canada Since 1830. p. 443. 

The transition of rural to urban is described for the Methodist Church of Canada by $.D. Clark in “Chapter 8: The Great 
Revival of the City 1885-1900,“ Church and Sect in Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948). 

10 See “Christianity-Ecumenism-The History of Ecumenism-19" Century Efforts,” Encyclopedia Britannica (n.d). 

11 Geoffrey Ellis. “The Restoration Movement in Canada,” CCCHS 

12 Reuben Butchart. The Disciples of Christ in Canada Since 1830. pp. 70-71. 

13. Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

14 William Henry Trout. Trout Family History (Milwaukee, 1916), p. 64. William Henry, eldest son of William Trout 
(1801-1877), wrote a history of the Trout family of St. Vincent Township starting with the life of Henry George Trout 
(1770-1852) who settled in Erin Township after the war of 1812-14, and William Trout’s early years in Esquesing 
Township with the subsequent move to the Georgian Bay area. The account provides much background on the religious 
activities of the Disciples of Christ in Ontario. Available at [nternet Archive. 

15 William Henry Trout. Trout Family History. The reference to James Trout and Mary Williams is on p. 291. 

16 E.L. Marsh, A History of the County of Grey (Owen Sound: Fleming Publishing Company, 1931). p. 289. Log church was 
also used by Methodists, and, according to C.A. Fleming (see next) the Episocopalians. C.A Fleming wrote, “As far as we 
can ascertain from the history of the County of Grey, this log building was the first church building in the city of Owen 
Sound.” 

17 C.A. Fleming, “History of the Church of Disciples of Christ at Owen Sound, Ont.” (1937) FFP “The red brick was 

likely built in 1852 or 1853. The record in the County of Grey history shows that it was there in 1854.” C.A. was 

referring to E.M. Marsh, A History of the County of Grey, p. 289. 

Geoffrey Ellis. “Restoration in the Georgian Bay: Items from the Periodicals, 1853-1895” (2005). CCCHS. Ellis 

compiled items from Disciples periodicals for the years 1853-1895. We learn from the Christian Banner that Doyle was 

in Owen Sound in 1855. Another entry gives names of early Disciples. 


4 
5 
6 See Chapter 8 for more about Alexander H. Finch’s evangelical work. 
vs 
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- John Doyle, “evangelist chosen by the acting brethren of the evangelizing cooperation,” reports on his evangelistic tour 
through St. Vincent and Owen Sound, March 1855: “... reached there Thursday night [gave] four discourses ... two 
baptized by Elder W. A. Stephens.” Christian Banner, Vol. IX, No. 3, Mar 1855, pp. 85-7. 

- DO [David Oliphant, an evangelist] in “Travels and Labours, Number Two,” describes his “tour” from St. Vincent to 
“Owen Sound 20 miles farther west ... not only a growing town, but the disciples there are multiplying. Among old 
friends and brethren, I saw the four brethren Stephens taking the lead in every good work, the Boyds and their partners, 
sister Miller and sister Mary Stephens, brethren Sinclair, Tucker, Inglis, Maitland, Cummings and their wives ... a series 
of meetings held ... several immersed.” Christian Banner, Vol. X, No. 3, Mar 1856, pp. 98-99. 

19 “Members of the Church of Christ in Owen Sound — Dec 18t, 1855” — “Copy” from Diary of W.A. Stephens. Typed 
document in Roy Fleming’s file. FFH 
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Appendix |: 
Map of Derby Township 1877 


By Alexander McNab, Surveyor, Owen Sound, ON 
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Appendix 2: 
1927 Reunion Photograph 
and Table of Names 


See the full photograph and the numbered outline of people on the next pages. 


Photo |Name (* Indicates not 


Year |Parents & Grand Parents 


# a Fleming.) Born 
Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
1 Bruce Fleming 1915 John Fleming & Emma |Alexander Fleming IH & 
Baumber Anne Garvie 
2 Robert Thompson 1917 William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Fleming Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
3 Roger Agnew 1918 |Burnham Oswald William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew & Mary Jane |Agnew & Hannah Jane [Agnew 
Graham. Rogers 
4 Beverley Fleming 1919 Alexander Fleming IV |Alexander Fleming III |Alexander Fleming I] & 
& Annie McAvoy & Susan Kinchen Anne Garvie 
6 Helen Scott 1916 |Frances “Frankie” Elma|Alexander Fleming HI |Alexander Fleming II & 
Fleming & John B. & Susan Kinchen Anne Garvie 
Scott. 
7 Doris Fleming 1916 Alexander Fleming IV |Alexander Fleming III |Alexander Fleming I] & 
& Annie McAvoy & Susan Kinchen Anne Garvie 
8 Beryl Fleming 1919 |Frank Fleming & William Fleming & Alexander Fleming I] & 
Olive Hamilton Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
9 Marjorie Agnes Fleming | 1918 Ernest Fleming & Alexander Fleming I] & 
Margaret Pyke Anne Garvie 
10 Bruce Hawley Fleming 1919 Roy Fleming & Bertha |Charles Fleming & Lyda 
Hawley Warren 
11 Melville Rodgers Fleming | 1914 Ernest Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Margaret Pyke Anne Garvie 
12 Orla Brown 1917 |James Erskine Brown  |Jessie Melissa Fleming John Fleming & 
& Nellie Henderson |& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 
13 Norman Brown 1921 |James Erskine Brown Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 


& Nellie Henderson 


& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 


Brown 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not 


Year |Parents & Grand Parents 


# a Fleming.) Born 
lm.=marriedto | Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
14 Gordon Fleming Brown | 1919 |James Erskine Brown [Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 
15 Katherine “Kay” Jean 1922 |Stuart Fleming & C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Fleming “Cassie” Wright Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
16 Margaret Turnbull 1917 |Percy Turnbull & Jessie Fleming & James Fleming & Grace 
Irene Nelson Robert Nelson Robertson 
17 Mary Patricia “Mary Pat” | 1923 |George Fleming & C.A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Fleming Alice Naomi Beaton —_|Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
18 Unknown girl of about 5. 
Might be Lois Agnew 
19 Margaret “Peg” Janet 1915 |George Fleming & C.A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Beaton Fleming Alice Naomi Beaton —_|Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
20 Ruth Jean "Jeannie" 1917 Annie Warren Fleming |Charles Fleming & Lyda 
McKinnon & Robert Lachlan Warren 
McKinnon 
22 Frances Willard Fleming | 1898 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
23 Myrtle Brown 1889 Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 
24 Florence Laidlaw 1919 |Pauline McDougall William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew & James Ross |Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Laidlaw Rogers 
25 Mildred Agnew 1915 |Burnham Oswald William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew & Mary Jane |Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Graham. Rogers 
26 1913 |Frances “Frankie” Elma|Alexander Fleming HI |Alexander Fleming II & 
Fleming & John B. & Susan Kinchen Anne Garvie 
Scott. 
27 Karl Fleming 1916 Ernest Fleming & Emily|Alexander Fleming II & 
Pyke Anne Garvie 
28 Jessie Eleanora Fleming 1903 Alexander Fleming HI |Alexander Fleming H & 
& Susannah Kinchen |Anne Garvie 
29 Unknown boy about 9— | 1917 |Howard Fleming & —|C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
might be George Howard Martha Tipper Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
Fleming 
30 BLANK LINE 
31 Nan Allan m. George 1906 


Herbert Wyllie. (#982). 
With baby George Allan. 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not | Year |Parents & Grand Parents 
# a Fleming.) Born 
m.=married to Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
32 Jessie Fleming 1868 Alexander Fleming II & 
Anne Garvie 
33 Eva Fleming 1892 William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
34 Boy about 2 years: likely | 1925 /Alexander Fleming IV |Alexander Fleming II] |Alexander Fleming II & 
William Cleve Fleming & Annie McAvoy & Susannah Kinchen [Anne Garvie 
35 Susannah Kinchen m. 1863 
Alexander Fleming III 
(#47) 
36 Thomas James Batman m.} 1851 
Mary Evangeline Agnew 
(deceased) 
37 Nellie Robertson/Hay m. | 1859 
William Fleming (#38) 
38 William Fleming 1855 Alexander Fleming H & 
Anne Garvie 
39 Rita (Fleming) McFaul 1888 William Fleming & 
Elizabeth Williams 
40 Thomas Alfred Robertson | 1874 John Fleming & 
“TA.” Margaret Robertson 
41 Christopher Alexander 1857 John Fleming & 
“C.A” Fleming Margaret Robertson 
42 Jessie (Finch)Trout 1850 Isabella (Fleming) Finch 
& Abraham Finch 
43 Raphael Stuart Fleming 1876 Charles Fleming & Lyda 
Warren 
44 Virginia “Gypsy” Warren | 1921 Roy Fleming & Bertha |Charles Fleming & Lyda 
Fleming Hawley Warren 
45 Jennie Fleming 1843 Herself 
46 Mary Jane (Fleming) 1859 John Fleming & 
McIntyre Margaret Robertson 
47 Alexander Fleming III 1858 Alexander Fleming II & 
Anne Garvie 
48 Jessie (Fleming) Nelson 1856 James Fleming & Grace 
Robertson 
49 Harvey Sandford Fleming | 1872 Charles Fleming & Lyda 
Warren 
50 Jessie Melissa (Fleming ) | 1862 John Fleming & 
Brown Margaret Robertson 
51 John William Charles 1871 James Fleming & Grace 


“Dr. Jack” Fleming 


Robertson 
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# a Fleming.) Born 


54 Robert Lachlan 


McKinnon- m. Annie 


Photo |Name (* Indicates not | Year |Parents & Grand Parents 


lm.=marriedto | Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
52 Victoria “Vicky” 1866 
(Fleming) Esplen 
53 Annie Isabella (Fleming) | 1864 James Fleming & Grace 
Murphy Robertson 


James Fleming & Grace 
Robertson 


1872 
Warren (Fleming) (#75) 
55 Elizabeth McKinnon 1911 


Annie Warren Fleming |Charles Fleming & Lyda 
& Robert Lachlan 
McKinnon 


Warren 


R. Stuart Fleming & Charles Fleming & Lyda 
Laura Antionette Pepper | Warren 


Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 


Albert Edwin “A.E” 
Fleming & Lila 
Murphy 


John Fleming & 
Margaret Robertson 


56 Unknown woman 

57 Ruth Harriet Fleming 1911 

58 Marguerette Robertson 1898 
"Greta" Brown. Note 
resemblance to sister at 
#88. 

59 Mary Janeva Fleming 1895 

60 Melville Moulton 1926 
(probably) 


Jessie Louise Agnew & 
Melville Earl Moulton 


Herbert Joseph Agnew Jessie Fleming & James 
& Nellie (McGrath) Agnew 


61 Nellie McGrath wife of | 1872 
Joseph Herbert Agnew Sr. 
(#121) 

62 Pauline (Agnew) Laidlaw | 1890 
- has baby on knee #141 

63 Annie Rosina (McAvoy) 1892 
m. Alexander Fleming IV 
(#138) 

64 Ruby Irene (Hilts) m. 1904 
Herbert “Herb” Milton 
Agnew Jr. Holding child 
(#65) 

65 Likely Milton Douglas 1924 
Agnew 


66 Christy Anne (Morrison) | 1864 
wife of Albert Fleming 
(#97?) 


Ruby Irene (Hilts) & 


Herbert “Herb” Milton 


Agnew Jr. 


William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Rogers 


Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew 


Herbert Joseph Agnew |Jessie Fleming & James 
& Nellie (McGrath) Agnew 


67 Emma Baumber wife of 1875 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not | Year |Parents & Grand Parents 
# a Fleming.) Born 
m.=married to Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
John Fleming (#70) 
68 Girl about 3 years 
69 Jessie Louise (Agnew) 1899 Herbert Joseph Agnew |Jessie Fleming & James 
Moulton & Nellie (McGrath) Agnew 
70 John Fleming m. Emma_ |} 1860 Alexander Fleming (b. 
Baumber #67 1832) & Anne Garvie 
71 Bertha Fleming 1877 Alexander Fleming (b. 
1832) & Anne Garvie 
72 Isabel Harvey * 
73 Bertha Hawley m. Roy 1890 Charles Fleming & 
Fleming (#77) Lyda Warren 
74 Ella Trout - looks like 1874 Jessie (Finch) Trout Isabella (Fleming) Finch 
elderly woman (#42) & Abraham Finch 
75 Annie Warren (Fleming ) | 1885 Charles Fleming & Lyda 
McKinnon Warren 
76 Christina Isabel Angell m. | 1902 
Harvey Gladstone 
Fleming (#136) 
77 Roy Franklin Fleming m. | 1878 Charles Fleming & 
Bertha Hawley (#73) Lyda Warren 
78 Maude Lyon m. Dr Jack | 1872 
Fleming (#51) 
79 Ruth (Fleming) Dobie 1882 Charles Fleming & 
Lyda Warren 
80 Catherine “Inez” 1881 John Fleming & 
Henderson m. Thomas Margaret Robertson 
Robertson Fleming 
81 Catherine “Cassie” 1893 
Wright m. John Stuart 
Fleming (#122) 
82 Alice Naomi Beaton m. 1888 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
George Donald Fleming Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
83 Roselyn (Murphy) Rose | 1890 Annie Isabella Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Joseph Murphy Margaret Robertson 
84 Unknown woman in her 
30s 
85 Martha “Mattie” Tipper | 1881 
m. Howard Fleming 
(#123) 
86 Carle “Carlotta” Fleming | 1902 Albert Edwin Charles — |John Fleming & 
“A.E” Fleming & Lila |Margaret Robertson 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not 


Year |Parents & Grand Parents 


# a Fleming.) Born 
lm.=marriedto | Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
Murphy 
87 Elizabeth Bernice 1901 Annie Isabella Fleming |John Fleming & 
(Murphy) Downey m. & Joseph Murphy Margaret Robertson 
Marshall Downey 
88 Mary Wilda Brown. Note | 1902 Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
resemblance to sister at & Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
#58 Brown 
89 Mary Helen Fleming 1895 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
90 Lois Fleming 1901 Thomas Fleming &Inez |John Fleming & 
Henderson Margaret Robertson 
91 Burnham “Bernie” 1885 William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Oswald Agnew Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Rogers 
92 Victor Fleming Wyllie 1903 Mary Fleming & James Fleming & Grace 
George Wyllie Robertson 
93 Stanley Clifford Fleming | 1899 Albert Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Christy Anne Morrison |Anne Garvie 
94 George Allan Wyllie 1927 |Nan Allan & George |Mary Ella Fleming & —|James Fleming & Grace 
Herbert “Herb” Wyllie.|George Wyllie Robertson 
95 Charles Annie Warren Fleming |Charles Fleming & 
Lachlan McKinnon & Robert Lachlan Lyda Warren 
McKinnon 
96 John William Charles |James Fleming & Grace 
“Dr. Jack” Fleming & |Robertson 
Maude Lyon 
97 Might be Albert Fleming Alexander Fleming (b. 
1832) & Anne Garvie 
98 Young man in 20s. Might 
be George Herbert Wyllie 
Jr m. Nan Allan 
99 Sarah “Sadie” Rosina William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Rogers 
100 Ernest Clare Fleming Ernest Fleming & Alexander Fleming (b. 
Margaret Pyke 1832) & Anne Garvie 
101 Olive Mae Hamilton m. 
Frank Fleming (#128) 
102 Margaret Pyke m. Ernest 
Fleming (#129) 
103 Mary Ella (Fleming) 1869 James Fleming & Grace 
Wyllie Robertson 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not | Year |Parents & Grand Parents 
# a Fleming.) Born 
m.=married to Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
104 Wilda Rogers Agnew 1900 William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Agnew & Hannah Jane /Agnew 
Rogers 
105 Mary Jane Graham m. 1895 William Alexander Jessie Fleming & James 
Burnham “Bernie” Agnew & Hannah Jane |Agnew 
Oswald Agnew #91 Rogers 
106 Bertha Thompson m. 1890 
William Edward Fleming 
(#132) 
107 Mary Helen “Nellie” 1891 
Henderson m. James 
Erskine Horton Brown 
(#135) 
108 Unknown woman in her 
30s 
109 Unknown. Might be 1869 Isabella Fleming & 
Sarah (Finch) Hartness Abraham Finch 
110 Mabel Ewing m. John 1871 
James Fleming (#111) 
111 John James J.J.) Fleming | 1869 John Fleming & 
Margaret Robertson 
112 Joseph Murphy m. Annie | 1862 
Isabelle (Fleming) (#53) 
113 Laura Pepper m. Raphael | 1876 
Stuart Fleming (#43) 
114 Albert Edwin “A.E” 1871 John Fleming & 
Fleming Margaret Robertson 
115 David Russel Dobie m. 1871 
Ruth Fleming (#79) 
116 Warren Ostwald Fleming | 1905 R. Stuart Fleming & Charles Fleming & 
Laura Antoinette Pepper|Lyda Warren 
117 Jack Esplen m. Victoria 1869 
Fleming (#52) 
118 Samuel Horton Brown m.} 1861 
Jessie Melissa Fleming 
(#50) 
119 George Donald Fleming | 1889 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
120 Walter Rupert Fleming 1900 William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Nellie Robertson/Hay Anne Garvie 
121 Joseph Herbert “Herb” 1867 Jessie Fleming & James 


Agnew Sr. 


Agnew 
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Photo |Name (* Indicates not 


Year |Parents & Grand Parents 


# a Fleming.) Born 
lm.=marriedto | Generation 3 Generation 2 Generation 1 
122 John Stuart Fleming 1892 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
123 Howard McIntosh 1882 C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Fleming Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
124 Unknown young man 30s 
125 Gladstone Murphy 1891 Annie Isabella Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Joseph Murphy Margaret Robertson 
126 Marshall Downey m. 1898 
Bernice Murphy (#87) 
127 Marybelle Downey - child] 1925 |Bernice Murphy & Annie Isabella Fleming |John Fleming & 
Marshall Downey & Joseph Murphy Margaret Robertson 
128 Frank Alexander Fleming | 1887 William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
129 Ernest Fleming 1880 Alexander Fleming II & 
Anne Garvie 
130 Willis Fleming John Fleming & Emma |Alexander Fleming H & 
Baumber Anne Garvie 
131 Clarence Fleming 1915 |Frank Fleming & William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Olive Hamilton Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
132 William Edward Fleming William Fleming & Alexander Fleming II & 
Nellie Robertson/Hay |Anne Garvie 
133 Albert Brown Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
& Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 
134 Donald Tipper Fleming | 1911 |Howard Fleming &  |C. A. Fleming & John Fleming & 
Martha Tipper Margaret Ellen Donald |Margaret Robertson 
135 James Erskine Horton 1892 Jessie Melissa Fleming |John Fleming & 
Brown & Samuel Horton Margaret Robertson 
Brown 
136 Harvey Gladstone 1895 John Fleming & Emma |Alexander Fleming H & 
Fleming Baumber Anne Garvie 
137 George Wyllie m. Mary | 1865 
Ella Fleming (#103) 
138 Alexander Fleming IV 1891 Alexander Fleming HI |Alexander Fleming H & 
& Susan Kinchen Anne Garvie 
139 Unknown young man 20s 
140 Unknown older man 
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Fleming 


Springfield Far 


on FLEMING REUNION 
SPLINGRIELD FARM 


Reunion 
m, 16 July 1927 


Name Index 


Legend: c = chart; i = image; m= map; p = photos or postcards; s = sketch; t= table. 
Married women are entered under their maiden names and married names. Square brackets [ ] for married women indicate their 
married name, while parentheses () indicate their maiden name. 
[Derby] indicates a person from Derby Township [Cragganfearn] indicates a Fleming family from Cragganfearn, Scotland. 


_A- 


Abell, John, 474 
Adcock, Evelyn M. 
(1921-1993) [Finch] 158 
Agnew 
Annie / Anna Jane (1864-1946) 
(Brown) 176 
Antoinette (1907-1961) 
(Champion) 178-179, 179t 
Audrey Jolene (1929-1996) 180t 
Bertha L (1867-1920) (Innis) 
177 
Betty Joan (1933-2011) 180t 
Beverley (1945?) 180t 
Burnham "Birnie" Oswald 
(1885-1959) 174t 
Carl Cecil (1942-2) 179t 
Clara (1870-1963) (Benner) 181 
Clarence Douglas "Clare" (1911- 
1985) 180t 
Clayton Alexander (1927-2019) 
180t 
Donald Keith (1940—?) 180t 
Dorene Lola (1931-1965) 180t 
Doris Faye (1943?) 180t 
Florence (1871-1929) (Wood) 
(Whitmore) 178 
George Harvey (1858-1943) 177 
Gillen "Bo" (1946-living ?) 175t 
Gladstone William "Hap" 
(1898-1959) 175t 
Hannah Jane (1865-1938) 
(Rogers) 174 
Helen Lynettte (Shain) 180t 
Herbert "Herb" Milton (1901— 
1978) 176, 179, 180t 
Herbert Joseph (1867-1930) 179 
Herbert Joseph (1938-1938) 
180t 
Isla Marie (1937-?)180t 
James (1824-1905) 170-172, 
189, 474t, 476t 
James Roy (1899-1976) 179, 
180t 
Janet "Jessie" (1828-1918) 
(Fleming) 121-122, 169- 
173, 170p 
Jacqueline (1934-?) [Beck] 179t 
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Jean "Jennie" Alexandrina 
(1862-1950) 177-178 

Jessie "Evangeline" "Eva" (1894— 
1957) 174t 

Jessie Louise (1899-1982 
[Moulton] 179, 180t 

John Clarence Randolph (1931- 
?) 180t 

John Gilmore (1903-1926) 175t 

John "Jack" Fleming (1856— 
1930) 176 

Josephine Mary Isabell (1939-?) 
180t 

Keith James (1941-2012) 180t 

Kenneth Alfred (1936-2007) 
180t 

Leona A. (Lowery) 179t 

Lois Isabel (1923-2013) 180t 

Mary (1925-1992) [Derby]174t 

Mary Dorothy (1912-1987) 
(Gillen) 175t 

Mary Elizabeth (1892-1982) 
(Woods) 174t 

Mary Evangeline (1854-1927) 
[Batman] 122, 175 

Mary Jane (1895-1987) 
(Graham) 174t 

Mildred (1915—?) 174t 

Milton Bazel [sic] (1910-1999) 
178, 179t 

Milton Charles James "C.J." 
(1871-1911) 181 

Milton Douglas (1924-1994) 
180t 

Nellie (1872-1945) (McGrath) 
179 

Nora Isobel / Isabella Barbara 
(1908—?) (Heis) 180t 

Olive / Oliva Brown (1893— 
1967] [Ponton] 176t 

Oswald (1913-1913) 174t 

Patrick (1922—?) 174t 

Paul (1937-1980) 175t 

Pauline (1918-1947) 174t 

Pauline McDougall (1890-1977 
[Laidlaw] 174t 

Penny Lynn (1956?-?) 180t 

Ross Herbert (1935-2016) 180t 


Ruby Irene (1903-1989) (Hilts) 
180t 
Sarah Rozena "Sadie" (1888— 
1969) [Curry] 174t 
Sheila, 180t 
Shirley Ann (1939-—?) 180t 
Shirley Ann (1941-living) 175t 
Simon Havelock (1865-1937) 
178-179 
Valmai Florence (1907-1991) 
(McClelland) 179, 180t 
Victor (1886-1963) 174t 
Wallace Murray (1943-1994) 
180t 
Wilda Rogers (1900-1956) 
[Crickmore] 175t 
William Alexander (1852-1925) 
174 
William Gladstone "Hap" 
(1898-1959) 175t 
William James Roger (1917— 
2004) 174t 
William "Bill" (1958-living) 
175t 
Ainscough, Phyllis (1916-1999) 
[Fleming] 397t 
Allen, Annie "Nan" Marion (1906— 
2002) [Wyllie] [Fox] 263t, 265 
Ambler, Grace Leola (1910-2000) 
[Finch] 154t 
Anderson 
Alexander 48 
James, 48, 49, 113 
John, 48, 49 
Miss, 112 
Angel, Christine Isabel "Tina" 
(1902-1984) [Fleming] 370t 
Ankcorn 
Elizabeth, 366 
Frances [Kinchen] 366 
Fred, 366 
Antanya 
James Cameron, 376t 
Tracy Lynn (Fleming) 376t 
Anthony 
Frances [Derby] 422 
James (Rev.) 490 
Armstrong 
John E., 437t 


Armstrong (cont.) 
Ruth Harriet (1911-1964) 
(Fleming) [Hobert] 437t 
Arthur, Phoebe Agnes (1787-1843) 
[Murphy] 336 
Atholl, Duke of, 3, 4, 22, 26, 31 
Austin 
Martha Jane (1862-1918) 
[Finch] 155-156 
Robert, 155, 156 
Sophia Mary 155, 156 
Autrey, Norma Sallilee (1904-1989) 
[Hartness] 162t 


_B- 


Babb 
Beatrice Emily (1898-1973) 
(Finch) 154t 
Kenneth, 154t 
Thomas Errol (1894-1962) 154t 
Baker 
Burton Winfield "Burt" (1852— 
1936) 428 
Harry Warren, 428 
Lurancy Rannie Belle (1885— 
1971) 428 
Mary Amanda "Minnie" 
(Warren) [Tinker] 427-428, 
428p 
Barber family, [Derby] 109, 131 
Barclay, Mary Eugenia "Eugene" 
“Jean" (1897-1946) 
[Fleming] 370t 
Barfoot, Jean (Fleming) 369t 
Bartleman 
Archibald (1834-1907) 205 
Elizabeth Susan (1843-1882) 
(Tait) 205 
Stewart, 206 
Susan (1869-1951) [Fleming] 
204p, 205-208 
Bate, Ethel Dora (1913-?) [Henry] 
164t 
Batman 
Augustus Stanley "Stan" (1891— 
1993)176t 
Bertha Evangeline (1928-2000) 
176t 
Edna Grace (1902-1970) 
(Stevens) 176t 
Gerald (1919-2015) 176t 
Isabel Gusteva (1917-1917) 176t 
Julian Thomas (1889-1982) 
176t 
Lylian Mae (1894-1983) 
(Connor) 176t 


Mary Evangeline (1854-1927) 
(Agnew) 122, 175 
Ralph Stanley McNeil (1929- 
2020) 176t 
Ronald Julian (1925-1983) 175t 
Ruth Emma Evangeline (1923- 
2019) 176t 
Susan Geraldene "Dean" (1886- 
1982)175, 176t 
Thomas James (1851-1941) 175 
Baumber 
Eleanor (1842-1913) 369 
Emma (1875-1974) [Fleming] 
369 
Thomas (1839-1915) 369 
Beacock 
David, 373t 
Katherine Alverda (1949-2005) 
(Fleming) 373t 
Beadle, Ruth Doris (1896-1970) 
[Finch] [Lyman] 157t 
Beaton 
Alice Naomi (1888-1966) 
[Fleming] 311, 313 
James, 72, 78 
Janet (1844-1909), (Rogers) 313 
John, 98 
Lachlan [Derby] 473 
Neil [Derby] 98, 109, 131 
Niel, 72 
William (1836-1916) [Derby] 
126 
Beatty, Samuel G., 297 
Becker 
Edwin Dodge (1854-1916) 243 
Minnie Gertrude (1867-1957) 
(Hayden) 243, 245p 
Benner, Clara (1870-1963) [Agnew] 
181 
Berford, Richard, 110 
Best, Lillie Jane (1867-2) [Finch] 158 
Black 
James, 486, 492 
John "Old" [Derby] 126 
Blackbird, Florence, 95 
Borrie, Thomas, 21 
Bowen, Marybelle Bernice (1925- 
1989) (Downey) 339t 
Bowman, Sam 455 
Boyd, W.C. [William Carson] 
(1811-1894) 111, 487, 488, 492 
Bricker, Samuel [Derby] 189, 363 
Brown 
Albert Fleming (1896-1968) 
333t, 335 


Annie / Anna Jane (1864-1946) 
[Agnew] 176 
Annie Marguerite "Greta" 
Robertson (1898-2001) 
[Wickwire] 334t, 335-336 
Cecelia Zita (1889-1891) 333t 
Doris Leone (1898-1968) 
(Edwards) 333t, 334 
Elaine, 333t 
George, 119 
Gordon Fleming (1919-2005) 
333t, 334 
James, 332 
James Erskine Horton (1892— 
1981) 333t, 334-335 
Jane (1898-1968) [Wyllie] 261 
Jean Louise (1907-1966) 
(Malcomson) 333t, 334-335 
Jessie Melissa (1862-1950) 
(Fleming) 294p, 327p, 332- 
333, 465p 
John (1862-?) 371 
Marion (1859-1931) (Morrison) 
[Fleming] 370-371 
Mary (living) 333¢t 
Mary Helen "Nellie" (1891— 
1940) (Henderson) 333t, 
334 
Mary Wilda (1902-1990) 
[Monro] 334t, 334 
Myrtle Melissa (1889-1979) 
333t, 334 
Nancy (1839-1916) (Horton) 
332 
Norman Henderson (1921— 
2007) 333t 
Orlo Melissa (1917-2006) 
[Nielson] 333t, 334 
Samuel Horton (1861-1943) 
332-333 
Stuart, living 333¢t 
Bruce 
Esther Jane (1908-1979) 
[Fleming] (Ripley) 372t 
William Henry (1914-1970) 
372t 
Buchanan, William, 472 
Burke, Catherine [Hayes] 231, 232 
Burns, Robbie (poem) 11 
Butchart, Reuben (author) 486, 491, 
496 
Buttar / Butter, Donald, 34 
Butter, Elspeth [Stewart] 34, 35c 
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_C 


Caldwell 
Frances Ione (1903-1956) 
[McIntyre] 329t, 332 
Lindsay David (1869-1952) 332 
Caman, W. J. (Rev.) 330 
Campbell 
Alexander, 486, 487p 
Elizabeth (1876-1970) [Dowkes] 
355 
Thomas, 486 
Canavan, Johanna / Hannah (1863- 
1941)[Hawley] 439 
Carey, Madeline Jessie (1901-1989) 
[Fleming] 368, 369t 
Carney, Richard, 109, 110 
Carthew 
Alfred Morden (1882-1962) 
329t, 330 
Alice Ann (1924-1991) 329t 
Edward Morden (1913-1996) 
330 
Margaret Ethel (1884-1917) 
(McIntyre) 329t, 330 
Mary Adeline (1912-2008) 330 
Melville McIntyre (1917-1990) 
330 
Will, 330 
Casemore, Myrna, (Sprung) 376 
Catani, Bianca (1921-1975) [Wyllie] 
265 
Chalk 
Amy Isabella (1902-2001) 
(Finch) 159, 159t 
Herbert Franklin (1903-1954) 
159, 159t 
Chalker 
Evelyn, 161 
Herbert, 161 
Champion, Antoinette (1907-1961) 
[Agnew] 178-179, 179t 
Chase, William Merritt, 438 
Christie 
Eliza (Henshaw) 422, 422p, 429 
John, 422 
Civil 
Betsy [Derby] 109 
Thomas [Derby] 109 
Clark 
Annie Lavina (1897-1987) 
(Fleming) 367p, 368, 369t 
Clarence Menzie (1929-2017) 
369t 
Frances Elizabeth (1926-2008) 
[Kuhl] 369t 
Helen Evelyn (1931-2014) 369t 
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Marguerite Elnore (1922-2007) 
[Pufahl] 369t 


Marie Isobel (1927-2012) [King] 


369t 
Murice (1928-2015) 369t 
Murray Alexander, 369t 
Robert Fleming (1924-2013) 
369t 
Ruth Evelyn [Parker] 369t 
William John (1892-1967) 
367p, 368 
Cochrane 
Blanche Dorothy (1913-2005) 
[Fleming] 376t 
Catherine 121, 122, 489 
James, 122, 189 
Margaret, 122 
Conacher, Margret [Douglas] 28 
Connor, Eliza, 144 
Cook, Pearl Mary (1920-2013) 
[Fleming] 365t 
Coolidge, Nell "Nellie" (1879-1963) 
[Fleming] (242-243) 
Corbin 
David Bruce (1936-living?) 248t 
Helen Jean Minnie (1914-2000) 
(Fleming) 247, 247p, 248t 
Helen Susan (1946-living ?) 
[Miles] 248t 
Merritt Alan (1910-2004) 248t 
Nancy Louise (1937-living?) 
248t 
Paul Merritt (1935-living?) 248t 
Couch 
Cordelia (1907-1999) [Fenning] 
151 
Dougal McLeod (1865-1946) 
151 
Elizabeth Alice (1875-1961) 
(Trout) 151t 
Ewart Graham (1912-?) 151 
Kenneth Dougal (1909-1982) 
151 
Stewart Jesse (1912?) 151 
Coulter 
Hugh [Derby] 109-110, 124 
Janet [Derby] 109-110 
Robert [Derby] 121, 169 
family [Derby] 99 
Cramer, Margaret "Maggie" 
Elizabeth (1877-1961) 
[Fleming] 224-225, 225p 
Crawford 
James Victor (1865-1906) 157, 
157p 


Jean "Jennie" (1859-1882) 
(Finch) 157, 157p 
Samuel Sr. 157 
Creighton 
Edward Macdonald (1896-1979) 
341, 342t 
Mary Hazel Fleming (1894-?) 
(Esplen) 341, 342t 
Ruth Victoria (1924-1963) 
[Green] 342t 
Crews 
Colin Alfred (1910-1969) 446t 
Colin Peter Alexander (1945— 
2015) 446t 
Elizabeth Anne (1911-1998) 
(McKinnon) 445p, 446t 
Elizabeth Wendy Warren (1950- 
living) [Norman] 446t 
John Robert Douglas (1939- 
living) 446t 
Sally Anne Temple (1941 living) 
[Tripp] 444, 445p, 446t 
Crickmore 
Thomas J.(1900-1984) 175t 
Wilda Rogers (1900-1956) 
(Agnew) 175t 
Chronic, Reta Smith (1902-1987) 
[Fleming] 208t 
Culloden Stewart, See Stewart, James 
(1775-1851) 
Cummings, Elizabeth "Kate" 
[Murphy] 336 
Cunningham 
Fulton, 110 
Marjorie Phyllis (1884-1950) 
[Walmsley] 220t, 221 
Curry 
Sarah Rozena "Sadie" (1888— 
1969) (Agnew) 174t 
William Little (1884-1964) 174t 
Cuthbert, Alice Maud (1899-1979) 
[Finch] 156t 


_D- 


Danard 

Carole (Henry) 164t 

Douglas Craig (1928-2003) 155t 

Enid Beatrice (1931—2018) 
(Harrison] 155t 

Marlene May [Thomas] 155t 

Martin Beverly (1904-1988) 
155t 

Maurice Beverley (1934-2011) 
155t 

Ruby May Genevieve (1902— 
1988) (Finch) 155t 


de Kent 
Arsenius, 157t 
Lilian Martha (1896-1917) 
(Finch) 157t 
De Le Ree / Deleree 
Sophia Emily (1864-1958) 
[Finch] 153 
James Henry, 153 
Deans 
Dorothea (1903-1998) 267 
Lillian (1899-1981) 335 
Dick 
Robert, Laird, 50 
William, 28 
Dinnie, Donald, 31 
Dobie 
David Russell (1837-1900) 456 
David Russell, (1871—1952)442— 
443, 442p, 456, 461 
Ruth Eliza Jean "Jane" (1882— 
1971) (Fleming) 425, 433p, 
442443, 442p, 452, 456, 
461, 495 
Donald 
Alexander (1867-1932) 350 
Annie Carle (1902-1987) 
(Fleming) 349p, 349t, 350 
Catherine "Kate" (1863-1940) 
[Trout] 496 
George Martin (1902-1989) 
218, 349t, 350, 489, 490, 
491 
James, 298 
Jane Ann (1932-?) [Rhoades] 
349 
Jessie (1832-1911) (McPhee) 
298 
Margaret Ellen (M. E.) "Maggie" 
(1859-1935) [Fleming] 122, 
297-298, 496 
Mary Ellen (1930-2015) [Ready] 
349t 
Douglas 
Alexander (1766) 28 
Alexander (d 1848) 25 
Catherine [Fleming] 27c 
Isabel [Fleming] 28 
Isabella (Fleming) 23c, 25 
Isabella [Fleming] 27 
Isobel (Forbes) 28 
James (1792-?) 28 
James (d 1847/1848) 23c, 25, 38 
John, 25 
Katherine (1805—?) [Fleming] 28 
Margret (Conacher) 28 
Robert, 25 


William, 123 
Dow, “Old Mrs.”, 37 
Dowkes 
Catherine Lois Stuart (1901— 
1977) (Fleming) 352, 355t, 
355 
Donald Campbell (1909-1984) 
355t, 355 
Elizabeth (1876-1970) 
(Campbell) 355 
William J., 355 
Downey 
Donald Ross (1924-living) 339t 
Elizabeth Bernice (1901-1978) 
(Murphy) 336, 339t, 339- 
340 
Joseph Marshall (1929-2019) 
339-340 
Joseph Stuart (1909-1909) 339t 
Marshall (1898-1976) 338 
Marybelle Bernice (1925-1989) 
[Bowen] 339t 
Roseanne Elizabeth (1933-2018) 
339t 
William Marshall (1898-1976) 
339t, 339-340 
Doyle 
Catherine Lois Stuart (1901— 
1977) (Fleming) [Dowkes] 
352, 355t, 355 
Eva, 459 
John, 488, 492 
Judson Lester (1900-1952) 355t 
Mary (Stephens) 456, 459, 487 
Richard Judson "R.J." (1867— 
1943) 456 
Winnifred, 457, 459 
Duncan, Jennie "Jane" Ann (1874— 
1963) [Finch] 158 
Dunoon, Daniel, 366 


_FL 


Eby, John[Derby] 432 
Edwards 
Doris Leone (1898-1968) 
[Brown] 333t 
Dorothy Susan Alexander (1930- 
2019) (Fleming) 208t 
Elms, Lucie "Ellen" (1896-1991) 
[Finch] 156 
Engel, Lydia (1914-1944) [Wyllie] 
263t, 268 
Esplen 
John Herriot "Jack" (1869-1957) 
340-341 


Mary Hazel Fleming (1894-?) 
[Creighton] 341, 342t 
Pearl Victoria (1897-1995) 
{Hunt] 341, 342t 
Victoria "Vickie" Rosina (1866— 
1953) (Fleming).294p, 327p, 
340-341, 465p, 495 
Evans, Ephraim, 85 
Ewing 
Jane (1843-1932) (Jenkins) 346 
John (1837-1932) 346 
Mabel Blanch (1871-1954) 
[Fleming] 346 


_F 


Fair, Grace Louise (1936-living) 
(Fleming) 208t 
Farley, Pauline [Hartness]161 
Farrant 
Donald George (abt 1912-1940) 
395, 395t 
George (1872-1955) 394-395 
Laura Esther (1875-1953) 
(Fleming) 394-395 
Mary Nelly (1916-2000) 
[Galbraith] 395, 395t 
Fenning, Cordelia (1907-1999) 
(Couch) 151 
Ferguson 
Doris Margaret (1916-2015) 
(Fleming) 369t 
Emily, [Murphy] 343n49 
James Edward 369t 
Field 
Elizabeth "Betty" Mae (1934— 
living) (Fleming) 370t 
Robert 370t 
Fields, Marion Jean Edith (1906— 
2013) [Wyllie] 263t, 266, 
267-268 
Finch 
Abraham (1825-1909) 85-86, 
116-118, 122, 124, 143— 
147, 144p, 474t 
Abraham Lincoln "Aby" (1861- 
1883) 145, 146, 147, 158 
Aileen (1917-1999) 154t 
Alexander Heneage (1854-1920) 
145, 152-153, 408, 486, 
493, 496 
Alexander Heneage (1893-1980) 
154t 
Alice Maud (1899-1979) 
(Cuthbert) 156t 
Amy Isabella (1902-2001) 
[Chalk] 159, 159 
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Finch (cont.) 


Andrew Johnston (1863-1931) 
158 

Barbara, 155t 

Beatrice Emily (1898-1973) 
[Babb] 154t 

Bella, See Finch, Isabella [Herald] 

Bertram Whitelaw (1887-1978) 
154t 

Beryle, 154t 

Carlos Deleree (1896-1980) 154t 

Cecil Eugene (1900-1948) 154t 

Christina Anna (1896—?) 
(Johnson) 156t 

Doreen Yvonne, 155t 

Doris Mabel (1905-?) (Heyman) 
159t 

Douglas Best (1910-1986) 158 

Edward, 156t 

Elinor Alice (1914—2000) 154t 

Elizabeth (1852-1873) 152 

Ernest 156t 

Ernest / Earnest Headley (1881— 
aft 1974)156t 

Evelyn M. (1921-1993) 
(Adcock) 158 

Fay Irene (1922-2009) 154t 

Florence May "Flosie" (1888— 
1891) 155, 156t 

Gladys Irene (1895-1975) 
(Smith) 154t 

Glenn Kirkwood, 154t 

Grace Leola (1910-2000) 
(Ambler) 154t 

Harold "Harry" A. (1892-1984) 
156t 

Harry Benjamin (1873) 152 

Herbert Deleree (1884-1886) 
153, 154t 

Horace Garfield (1881-1966) 
153, 154t 

Isabella "Bella" (1849-1923) 
[Herald] 104, 121, 122t 130, 
143, 144p, 145,149-150, 
149p, 489 

Isobel "Isabella" "Bell" (1825— 
1917) (Fleming) 22, 64, 81, 
85-86, 116, 143-148, 144p, 
148p, 164 

Iva Madeline (1910-1974) 
(Lennox) 159t 

Jack Hugo (1923-2005) 156t 

James Abraham Kenneth (1906— 
?) See Finch, Kenneth James 
Abraham 
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James "Duncan" (1909-?) 159, 
159t 

Jean (1858-1858) 143 

Jean "Jennie" (1859-1882) 
[Crawford] 157, 157p 

Jennie "Jane" Ann (1874-1963) 
(Duncan) 158 

Jessie (1850-1936) [Trout] 
143,145, 148, 149p, 151, 
465p 

Joan Myrtle, 155t 

Kathleen Emily (1921-2013) 
[Smith]154t 

Kathleen "Kay" Myfanwy (1901- 
1952) (Pugh) 154 

Katie (Hutchison) 155t 

Kenneth James Abraham (1906— 
2?) 155t 

Kenneth Roy (1919-2007) 156t 

Leland Bertram, 154t 

Lena (1881-?) (Murphy) 156t 

Lena Gertrude Marguerite 
(1910-1940) 156t 

Lilian Martha (1896-1917) [de 
Kent] 157t 

Lillian "Lily" or "Lillie" (1872- 
1957) [Henry] 162-163 

Lillie Jean (1867— ?) (Best) 158 

Louise Jane (1890-1961) 
(Vivash) 154t 

Lucie "Ellen" (1896-1991) 
(Elms) 156t 

Lucinda "Lucy" Mitchell (1867— 
1957) [Fitzgerald] 144p, 151, 
160-161 

Mabel Lilian (1907-1987) [Van 
Lane] 159t 

Margaret Deleree [Staley] 154t 

Martha Jane (1862-1918) 
(Austin) 155-156 

Mary Hazel (1903-?) [Fraser] 
159, 159t 

Mary Jean (1889-?) (Hall) 154t 

Mary Muriel (1897-1975) 
(Packer) 156t 

Nina (Ryan) 155t 

Norma Kathleen [Kinross] 154t 

Norman Fleming (1891-1968) 
154t 

Olive Jean "Elsie" (1898-1946) 
[Pannell] 159, 159t 

Olive May Pearl (1894-1979) 
[Rhodes] 157t 

Olive Pearl (1891-1975) 
(Kirkwood) 154t 


Percival "Perry" Errett (1889— 
1967) 154t 

Reginald Austin (189 1- 
1960)156t 

Robert, 156t 

Robert Lincoln (1866-1968) 
155, 156t 

Robert Lloyd (1919-2014) 156t 

Robert Nelson (1865-1961) 
158-159 

Robert Norman Leslie (1900— 
1958) 159, 159t 

Ronald Douglas — (d1942) 158t 

Roy Grant Fleming (1897-1968) 
157t 

Ruby May Genevieve (1902— 
1988) [Danard] 155t 

Ruth Doris (1897-1970) 
(Beadle) 157t 

Sarah "Sadie" Graham (1869— 
1967) [Hartness] [Welton] 
161 

Sophia Emily (1864-1958) (De 
Le Ree) 153 

Wanda Deleree [King] 154t 

William (1856-1897) 155-156 

William David (1922-2005) 
156t 

William Everett (1884-1925) 
155, 156t 


Fitzgerald 


Edward Clare (1871-1938) 160— 
161 

Lucinda "Lucy" (1867-1957) 
(Finch) 144p, 151, 160-161 


Fleming 


Agnes Gillespie (1872-1960) 
(Malcolm) 413 

Agnes MacDonald (1918-2000) 
(Hogarth) 441, 441t 

Albert "Ab"(1865-1944) 364p, 
372-373, 372p 

Albert Edwin Charles "A.E." 
(1871-1956) 294p, 345p, 
347-348, 348p, 491 

Alexander (1794~?) 
[Cragganfearn] 27 

Alexander (1799-1869) Disciples 
82, 84, 485, 488. early life in 
Scotland, 3, 23c, 24-26, 24t, 
33, 34, 37, 38-42, 55, 63, 
64. life in Vaughan 69, 70- 
72,75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 
84, pioneer in Derby 93-95, 
99, 100, 116, 124-129, 
126p, 132, 132s, 477t, 478 


Fleming (cont.) 


Alexander (1858-1940) 
[Alexander II] 361, 364p, 
366-367, 367p, 465p, 476t, 
476, 479 

Alexander (1891-1974) 
[Alexander IV] 367p, 368, 
369t 

Alexander Robert "A.R," "Alex" 
(1855-1933) 128, 196-207, 
204p 

Alexander "Sandy" (1832-1907) 
[Alexander IT] 41, 42, 64, 79, 
100, 116, 122, 359-363, 
359p, 364p, 474t, 477,478, 
478t, 479 

Alexander "the runner" (1838—?) 
[Cragganfearn] 27c, 32, 32p 

Alfred Thomas Robertson "T.A." 
(1874-1959) 121, 294t, 
345p, 351-355, 351p, 465p, 
467, 486 

Alice Naomi (1888-1966) 
(Beaton) 311t, 313 

Ann (Smith) 23c, 25 

Ann / Annie (1837-1903) 
(Garvie) 359-364, 359p, 
364p 

Anne Florence "Lila" (1874— 
1920) (Murphy) 347-348, 
349p 

Annie, granddaughter of John 
Fleming (of Hastings) 24 

Annie Carle (1902-1987) 

Donald] 349t, 349p, 350 

Annie Isabella (1864-1964) 

Murphy] 294p, 327p, 336- 

338, 465p 

Annie Lavina (1897-1987) 

Clark] 121, 368, 369t 

Annie Mary (1891-1984) 

Hunter] 371t 

Annie "Naomi" Warren (1885— 
1985) [McKinnon] 425, 
433p, 443-445, 445p, 452 

Annie Robina (1892-1964) 
(McAvoy) 367p, 368, 369t 

Augusta Lavinia Pauline "Gussie" 
(1868-1961) [Mutart] 406, 
410-411 

Barbara [Smith] 435t 

Barbara Ruth (1946 — ?) 370t 

Bertha (1877-1967) 364p, 374, 
376 

Bertha (1890-1943) (Thompson) 
365t 


Bertha Elizabeth (1896-1973) 
(Hawley) 439-440,439p, 
440p 

Beryl Margaret (1919-2008) 
[McKinney] 365t 

Beverley Alexander (1919-1973) 
(1919-1973) 367p, 368, 
369t 

Blanche Dorothy (1913-2005) 
(Cochrane) 376t 

Blanche Eugene (1920-1986) 
[Sprung] 370t, 376 

Bonnie Evelyn (1942-1942) 370t 

Bruce Elson (1915-1987) 370t 

Bruce Hawley (1919-2010) 80, 
441, 441p, 441t 

C.A., See Fleming, Christopher 
Alexander 

C.G.,, See Fleming, Christopher 
George 

Carol Mae (1942-living) [Hunt] 
376t 

Caroline May (1909-2002) 
(White) 365t 

Carolyn (living) [Ogden] 208t 

Catherine Alexandria "Lally" 
(1894-1961) [Thomson] 
310p, 311t, 320, 321 

Catherine "Cassie" (Wright) 
311t, 321,322 

Catherine Inez (1881-1972) 

(Henderson) 352-355 

Catherine Jean "Kay" (1922— 
1997) [Morrison] 311t, 317, 
319-320, 319p 

Catherine "Katie" (1795-1864) 
[Saunders] 23c, 24, 24t 

Catherine Lois Stuart (1901— 
1977) [Dowkes] [Doyle] 
352, 355t, 355 

Catherine Sarah, 376t 

Charles (1840-1910) 41, 42, 64, 
100, 124, 125, 189, 421— 
425, 421p, 432-433, 452, 
471, 472p, 474t, 476t, 477t, 
477, 478t. 486, 491 

Charles Donald (1869-1942) 
387p, 392-393 

Charlotte (Wallace) 23c, 25 

Charlotte Rebecca (1886-1975) 
(McNabb) 365t 

Christian (Stewart) 27c, 28 
Christian [Kennedy] 27c 

Christina Jean "Christine Stuart" 
(1867-1945) 387p, 390-391 

Christine, 435t 


Christine Isabel "Tena" (1902— 
1984 (Angel) 370t 

Christopher Alexander "C.A." 
(1857-1945) 294p, 296p, 
345p, 465, 465p, 468p. 
business (newspapers, 
printing, finance) 192, 305— 
309. childhood.104—105, 
119, 121, 122, 292, p, 297, 
473. education (Northern 
Business College) 296-304, 
304p. Disciples 486, 492, 
493, 495p, 496, 497. 
hunting 308. 

Christopher George "Kip" 
(1928-2004) 311t, 313, 
314p, 315-316, 494 

Christopher Howard MacIntosh 
(1882-1956) 310, 310t, 
312-313, 312p, 452 

Christy Ann (1864-1937) 
(Morrison) 372-373, 372p, 
373 

Clara Grace (1862-1919) 188, 
192, 193p, 227-228 

Clarence Joseph (1907-1996) 
434, 434t, 434p 

Clarence William (1914—2005) 
365t 

Clifford (1899-1967) 373, 373t 

Clifford Alexander (1897-1994) 
205, 208t 

Darwin James (living) 376t 

David "Karl" (1916-2000) 376t 

David James (1874-1901) 364p, 
374 

David Karl (1916-2000) 376t 

Diana Sherry (1928-2010) 
(Carruthers) 311t, 316 

Donald, 1761-1834) 26, 27c, 28 

Donald (1834-1896) 41, 42, 64, 
100, 116, 121, 124, 125, 
189, 381-386, 383p, 385p, 
387p, 471, 472, 472p, 474t, 
476t, 477t, 477, 478t, 481, 
486, 489 

Donald Bruce (1944-1945) 370t 

Donald Steward (1913-2001) 
396p, 397t 

Donald Tipper (1911-1985) 
310t, 312 

Dora Annie (1918-?) (Keep) 
370t 

Doris Margaret (1916-2015) 
[Ferguson] 367p, 368, 369t 
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Fleming (cont.) 


Dorothy "Dolly" Louise (living) 
[Simmons] 370t 

Dorothy Eleanor Ann (1900— 
1988) [Stafford] 370t 

Dorothy Isabel (1928-living) 
[McLeod] 370t 

Dorothy Susan Alexander (1930- 
2019) [Edwards] 208t 

Douglas Haig (1918-1974) 
396p, 397t 

Edith (1920-2013) 371t 

Edna Isabella (1904-1970) 413, 
413t 

Edward William See William 
Edward [1885—1977) 

Eliza Anne Florence "Lila" 
(1874-1920) (Murphy) 347— 
348, 349p 

Eliza Beatrice (1902-1997) 
(Lemon) 370t 

Eliza Lyda "Lyda" (1842-1891) 

Gordon Grant (1937—2014) 370t 

Grace (1830-1899) (Robertson) 
113, 118, 185-188, 192, 488 

Grace Elaine (1941-1942) 208t 

Grace Louise (1936-living) [Fair] 
208t 

Harold, See Fleming, James 
Harold 

Harvey, 208t 

Harvey Gladstone (1895-1968) 
370t 

Harvey Sandford (1872-1944) 
424, 425, 433p, 434, 465p 

Hazel (1918-2011) 371t 

Heather Grace (1907-1993) 
[McLeod] 204p, 205, 208t 

Helen Detweiler (1911-2000) 
396p, 397t 

Helen Elizabeth (1928-2003) 
[Snider] 365t 

Helen Jean (1914-2000) 
[Corbin] 245, 247p, 248t 

Howard Earl (1923-1996) 370t 

Isabel (Douglas) [Dowally] 23c, 
24t, 25 

Isabel (McLaren) [Dowally] 23c 

Isabel [McNaughton] [Dowally] 
21 

Isabella (1847-1924) 
[Cragganfearn] 27c, 32 

Isabella, (Douglas) 
[Cragganfearn] 27 

Isabella [Douglas] 23c, 25 
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Islay Margaret (1923-living) 
(Sinclair) 376t 

Isobel (1909-2009) (McKenna) 
434 

Isobel "Isabella" "Bell" (1825— 
1917) [Finch] 22, 64, 81, 
85-86, 100, 116, 143-148, 
144p, 148p, 164 

James (1806-1877) 
[Cragganfearn] 25, 27c 

James "the twin" (1830-1910) 5, 
41, 64, 70, Disciples 82, 84, 
486, 489, 490, 491. farming 
471, 474t, 474, 476t, 477t, 
477, 478t, 479-480. life in 
Kilsyth, 99-100, 115, 118, 
121,123-124, 131, 132, 
185-192, 185p, 188p. trek 
to Derby 94, 97-98, 99-100. 

James / James the Athlete / 
"Jemmie" (1840-1887) 
[Cragganfearn] 27c, 30-31, 
31p 

James Alfred (1865-1967) 188p, 
241-242, 243-247, 245p 

James Harold "Harold" (1893— 
1935) 204p, 205, 207, 208t 

James Harvey 247p, 248t 

James Lincoln "Jimmy" (1909- 
1999) 244, 247, 247p, 248, 
248t 

James Stuart, 376t 

Jane "Jean" (1844-1860) 27c 

Jane / Jean / Jen Stewart (1858— 
1938) [Walmsley] 121, 122, 
193p, 217-220, 219p, 391, 
392p 

Jane Elizabeth, 376t 

Jane "Jennie" (1882-1886) 365t 

Janet "Jannat" (1754~?)[Graham] 
[Dowally] 21, 23c 

Janet "Jennet" (1802-1881) 
[Garvie] [Dowally & Derby] 
23c, 24t, 26, 111-112, 359 

Janet "Jessie" (1828-1918) 
[Agnew] 64, 81, 100, 121- 
122, 169-173, 170p 

Janet (1772-1829) (Ross) 21, 22, 
23¢ 

Janet (1796—?) [Forbes] 
[Cragganfearn] 27c 

Jean (1803-?) [Cragganfearn] 27c 

Jean (1803-1888) (Stewart) 3, 
23c, 35c, 38-41, 63, 64, 78, 
100, 126p, 129-130, 485, 
486, 488, 489 


Jean / "Jennie" (1843-1942) 3, 
5, 41, 42, 70, 71, 72, 78, 84, 
121, 125. Disciples 405p 
459, 480-481, 486, 489, 
492, 494, 496, 497. family 
451-463, 451p, 454p. 
gardens. 454-455. reunion 
465, 466, 467, 468, 479. 
travel, 453-454, 460. 
WCTU, 456-459. 

Jessie (1856-1930) [Nelson] 
188p, 193p, 211-214, 213p, 
465p, 467 

Jessie (1868-1951) 364p, 374 
Jessie Ellenora Luella (1903— 
2003) [Miscampbell] 367p, 
368, 369t 

Jessie Evelyn (1885-1902) 311t, 
313 

Jessie Melissa (1862-1950) 
[Brown] 294t, 327p, 332- 
333, 465p 

Jessie Rebecca Royce "Jay" 
(1920-1976) [Peterson] 
311t, 317, 319, 319p 

John (1730-2) [Dowally] 4, 23c 

John (1761-1834) [Dowally] 21, 
22, 23c 

John (1793-1860) 
[Cragganfearn] 27 

John (1825—?) 24 
John "Jack Jr." Andrew, 
(1911-1986) 281, 282 

John "Johnny" (1860-1935) 
361, 364p, 369 

John "the twin" (1830-1909) 41, 
64, 70, 78, 79, 81. Disciples 
82, 486, 489, 490. farming 
471, 472-473, 474t, 474, 
476, 476t, 477t, 477, 478t, 
480. life in Kilsyth 118, 119, 
122, 124,131, 132, 285-292. 
285p, 289p, 292p, 293p trek 
to Derby 97-98, 99-100. 

John (of Hastings County— 
Alexander's brother) (1794— 
1874) 23c, 24, 24t, 112 

John / John the Yankee 
[Cragganfearn] (1836-1909) 
26, 27¢, 29-30, 30p, 112- 
113 

John Alfred Wayne (1936-2001) 
370t 

John Stuart "Stuart"(1892-1989) 
310p, 311t, 316-319, 317p, 
465p 


Fleming (cont.) 
John William Charles "Dr. Jack" 
(1871-1960) 188p, 192, 
John William Charles "Dr. Jack" 
(cont.) (1871-1960) 279- 
282, 281p, 282p, 345-346, 
365p, 467 
John William James "J.J." (1869- 
1959) 294p, 345-346 
Joseph (1863-1893) 361, 364p, 
371 
Joseph Alfred (1893-1958) 372t 
Joseph Alfred (1927-2020) 372t 
Josephine (1871-1952) 387p, 
393 
Josephine (1877-1937) 
(Grunow) 434 
Judith Ann (1939-2022) 
Snider] 434t 
Julie [Wolf] 435t 
Katherine (Douglas) 
Cragganfearn] 23c, 24t, 27c 
Katherine (1805—?) (Douglas) 
Cragganfearn] 28 
Katherine Alverda (1949-2005) 
Kathleen May (1920-1994) 
Scruton] 371t 
Keith Douglas (1957—1986)397t 
Kip, See Fleming, Christopher 
George 
Laura Antoinette (1876-1968) 
(Pepper) 436-437 
Laura Esther (1875-1953) 
[Farrant] 387p, 394-395 
Lena Vendella (1910-1995) 
(Olsen) 208t 
Leola Laverne (1916-1973) 
(Lougheed) 370t 
Lincoln McGarvey Elmore 
(1870-1958) 406, 412-413 
Lois See Fleming, Catherine Lois 
Lois Birkenshaw (1928-2015) 
(Sutherland) 311t, 316 
Lorna Adeline (1910-2011) 
[Moffat] 349t, 349p, 350 
Louise Cornelia Becker (1889— 
1979) (Becker, McAllister) 
243-247, 245p 
Louise Grace (1908-2000) 
[Smith] 244-245, 246, 247p, 
248, 248t 
Mabel Blanch (1871-1954) 
(Ewing) 346 
Madeline Jessie (1901-1989) 
(Carey) 368, 369t 


Mae "Cynthia" (1913-1998) 

(Harvey) 247, 247p, 248t 

Margaret (1756? — ?) 23c 

Margaret (1829-1900) 
[Robertson] 285-289, 285p, 
291, 291p, 292p, 293p 

Margaret Alverda "Verda" 
(1906-1992) (Morrison) 
373t 

Margaret Ellen (1926-1990) 
[Tinker] 311t, 317, 320 

Margaret Ellen (M.E.) "Maggie" 
(1859-1935) [Donald] 122, 
297-298, 496 

Margaret Ethel (1884-1917) 
[Carthew] 329t, 330 

Margaret Florence Alberta 
"Maggie" (1863-1946) 
[Hayes] 188p, 193p, 218, 
219, 227, 229-231, 229p, 
232-235, 234p 

Margaret Jane (1871-1886) 374 

Margaret Janet "Peg" (1915— 
2004) [McKay] 298, 311t, 
314-315, 315p 

Margaret Lillian "Lil" (1887— 
1982) 310p, 311t, 320, 321, 
322, 323p 

Margaret "Maggie" Elizabeth 
(1877-1961) (Cramer) 224— 
226, 225p 

Margaret "Marg" Emily (1876- 
1945) (Pyke) 364p, 375 

Margrate (1723—?) (Fleming) 21, 
23c, 28 

Margret (Scott) 28 

Maria (1878-1960) (High) 396- 
397, 396p, 397p 

Marian Annette (1923-2007) 
(Stronske) 435t 

Marion (1859-1931) (Morrison) 
[Brown] 371-372 

Marion Esther (1930-2013) 
[Baatz] 372 

Marion Isobel (1924—2000) 
(Holler) 369t 

Marjorie Agnes (1918-2012) 
[Sutcliff] 376t 

Martha "Mattie" (1877-1963) 
(Tipper) 310t, 312 

Martha "Mattie" Emma (1869— 
1949) [Thorkildson] 193p, 
269-271, 273-275 

Mary "Helen" (1895-1997) 
310p, 311t, 320, 321, 322p 


Mary Ann (1910-2001) 
(Shepherd) 370t 

Mary Donalda (1913-2005) 
(Sinclair) 376t 

Mary E. Stewart (1885-?) 346t 

Mary Ella (1869-1948) [Wyllie] 
193p, 260-261, 262 

Mary Eugenia / Eugene "Jean" 
(1897-1946) (Barclay) 370t 

Mary Jane (1859-1943) 
[McIntyre] 294p, 327-328, 
327p, 4605p 

Mary Janeva (1908-2002) 349t, 
349p, 350 

Mary Patricia 370t 

Mary Patricia Beaton "Mary Pat” 
(1923-2008) [Munro] 311t, 
315 

Maryanne, 435t 

Maud (Lyon) 279, 280-282, 
281p 

Maurice Cleve (1895-1969) 
367p, 368, 369t, 468 

May Minerva (1875-1876) 396 

Melissa Jane, 122 

Melissa Jessie (1861—infancy) 327 

Melville Roger (1914-1994) 
376t 

Minerva "Minnie" Charlotte 
(1867-1953) 5, 188p, 193p, 
227, 228, 251-258, 255p, 
391, 392p, 495 

Muriel Irene (1901-1984) 
[Lynch] 204p, 205, 208t 

Nell "Nellie" (1879-1963) 
(Coolidge) 242-243 

Norman Alexander (1879-1954) 
397-398 

Norman Edward (1917-2008) 
434p, 435t 

Olga Alexandra Adelaide (1878- 
1912) 304p, 413-414, 413p 

Olive Mae (1884-1967) 
(Hamilton) 365t 

Olive Marguerite (1899-1992) 
[McAfee] 349t, 349p, 350 

Olivia Henrietta (1904-1996) 
(Moyer) 437t 

Ottie Beatrice Gertrude (1874— 
1972) [Liddell] 413 

Patricia [Mireles] 397t 

Pauline (1914-1995) (Luft) 397t 

Pearl Mary (1920-2013) (Cook) 
365t 

Phyllis (1916-1999) (Ainscough) 
397t 
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Fleming (cont.) 

Prudence Catherine "Cassie" 
(1893-1992) (Wright) 311t, 
317-319, 322p 

Rachel Anne "Ray" (1873-1959) 
[Vickery] 387p, 393-394 

Raphael Stuart "Stuart" (1877— 
1942) 424, 425, 433p, 435- 
437, 435p 

Ray Allen (1913-1978) 371t 

Rena Agnes (1930-2013) 370t 

Reta Jane (1927-1992) 371t 

Reta Smith (1902-1987) 
(Gronick) [Shaw] 207, 208t 

Rita Mabel Frances (1888—?) 
[McFaul] 414, 465p, 467 

Robert "A.R."” (1855—1933)119- 
120 

Robert Alexander "Rob" (1860— 
1944) 223-226, 225p 

Robert George "Bobby" (1946- 
2017) 370t 

Robert of Biggar, Sir [Perthshire], 
7 

Robert Thompson (1917-2005) 
365t 

Rowland Murray (1936-2014) 
397t, 397p 

Rowland Samuel (1915-1979) 
396p, 397t 

Roy Franklin (1878-1958) 5, 80, 
123, 175, 191,424, 433p 
438-440, 438p, 440p, 461, 
467, 468, 495 

Russell Garfield (1889-1964) 
371, 371t 

Ruth (1927?) [Larsen] 208t 

Ruth (1935-2014) 372t 

Ruth Eliza Jean "Jane" (1882— 
1971) [Dobie] 425, 433p, 
442-443, 442p, 452, 456, 
461, 495 

Ruth Harriet (1911-1964) 
[Hobert] [Armstrong] 436, 
437¢ 

Ruth Harriot (1935-2014) 
[Simmons] 372t 

Ruth Hogarth (1947-living) 
[Larmour] 441t 

Samuel "Sam" (1877-1960) 
396-397, 396p, 397p 

Sandy See Alexander "Sandy" 
(1842-1907) 

Sharon Anne (1942-1942) 397t 

Sharon Elanine (living) [Pell] 
370t 
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Shirley Emma (1937-2021) 
[Vary] 370t 

Sidney Alfred (1865-1929) 389— 
390, 387p 

Stanley Albert (1946-2020) 373 

Stanley Arlington Clifford 
"Clifford" (1899-1967) 373 

Steven Montgomery, 248t 

Stuart See Fleming, Raphael 
Stuart (1876-1942) 

Stuart See Fleming, John Stuart 
(1892-1989) 

Susan (Bartleman) 204p, 205— 
208 

Susan / Susannah Elizabeth 
(1862-1950) (Kinchen) 
366-367, 367p 

T. Alfred "T.A." See Alfred 
Thomas Robertson "T.A." 

Thomas Alfred Robertson, 
"T.A."See Alfred Thomas 
Robertson "T.A." 

Timothy 435t 

Tracey Lynn (living) [Antanya] 
376t 

Vera Marjorie (1898-1986) 
[Lennox] 204p, 208t 

Vera Melissa (1906-2002) 349t, 
350-351 

Victoria "Vickie" Rosina (1866— 
1953) [Esplen] 294p, 327p, 
340-341, 465p, 495 

Virginia "Gypsy" Warren (1921— 
2019) [Harker] [Moore] 441, 
441t, 441p, 465p, 467 

Walter Rupert James (1900— 
1965) 365t, 366 
Warren Oswald (1905-1997) 
436-437. 437p, 437t 

Wilfred Allan (1898-1991) 370t 

William (1767) [Dowally] 23c 

William (1810) [Cragganfearn] 
27¢ 

William (1837-1927) 41, 64, 65, 
76-79, 94, 97, 99, 100, 116, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 190, 403-410, 404p, 
486, 489 

William (1842) 28, 32 

William (1843-1914?) 
[Cragganfearn] 27c 

William "Willie" (1855-1930) 
361, 364-365, 364p, 365p 

William Cleve (1925-1997) 368, 
369t 


William Edward (1885-1977) 
365t, 366 
William John (1931-?) 372t 
Willis Gordon (1911-1985) 370t 
Winnifred (Moore) 435t 
Fleury, Joseph, Jr. 472 
Flower 
Esther (1838-1895) [Fleming] 
110, 382-386, 383p, 387p 
Hannah 110, 382 
Samuel 110, 382, 383, 385 
Follis 
Charles [Derby] 109 
Clara [Derby] 109 
Irwin [Derby] 109, 122, 189 
Rebecca [Derby] 122 
Forbes 
Isobel [Douglas] [Cragganfearn] 
28 
Janet (1796-2) (Fleming) 
[Cragganfearn] 27 
John [Cragganfearn] 27c 
Fox 
Annie "Nan" Marion (1906— 
2002) (Allen) [Wyllie] 263t, 
265 
Ray (1910-2002) 265 
Fraser 
Frederick A. (1897—?) 159t 
Janet [McIntosh] 34 
Mary Hazel (1903-?) (Finch) 
159, 159t 
Friedrich, Bruno 272 
Frost, Edith J. (Thompson) 366 


_G- 


Galbraith 
Mary Nelly (1916-2000) 
(Farrant) 395, 395t 
Victor Irwin (1911-2004) 395, 
395t 
Gale, George, 109 
Garty, Mary Louise (1914-2015) 
[McKinnon] 446t 
Garvie 
Alexander (1842-1917) 111, 
120, 125, 131, 471 
Andrew (1839-1862) [Derby] 
112, 473 
Ann "Annie" (1837-1903) 
[Fleming] 359-364, 359p, 
364p 
Janet (1802-1881) [Dowally and 
Derby] (Fleming)23c, 
26,111-112 


Henry 
Carole [Danard] 164t 
Colleen, 164t 
Dorothy Ruth (1894-1985) 
[Newton] 163t 
Ethel Dora (1913-?) (Bate) 164t 
Frank Cochrane (1902-1964) 
163t 
Ida Vincente (1906-1978) 
(Teeto) 163t 
Jessie Muriel (1907-1987) 
(Hyland) 163t 
John Gordon "J.G." (1863- 
1930) 162 
John "Jack" Finch (1903-1968) 
163t 
John "Jack" Vincent (1928— 
2011) 163t 
Lillian "Lily" or "Lillie" (1872- 
1957) (Finch) 162-163 
Lillian Lynn Adele (1908-1994) 
[Sweezie] [Pitt] 163t 
Lloyd Montgomery (1899-1965) 
163t 
Pat Homer Harley (1916-1998) 
164t 
William Frank (1925-1945) 
163t 
Henshaw, Eliza [Warren] [Christie] 
422, 429 
Herald 
Annie (1921-living ?) 151t 
Annie (1890-1920) (Lang) 151 
Flora Isabella (1880-1884) 149, 
151 
Frederick (1906-1915) 149 
George (1847-1915) 149 
Isabella "Bella" (1849-1923) 
(Finch) 104, 121, 122t, 130, 
143, 144p, 145,149-150, 
149p, 489 
John (1803-1887) 149 
Mable Irene (1897-1965) 
[Trafford] 149, 151t 
William Melville (1894-1963) 
149, 151 
Herriman 
Nathaniel [Derby] 109, 124, 131 
Rachel [Derby] 109 
Heyman, Doris Mabel (1905-?) 
[Finch] 159t 
High, Maria (1878-1960) [Fleming] 
396-397, 396p, 397p 
Hilts 
David [Derby] 126 


Ruby Irene (1903-1989) 
[Agnew] 180t 
Hindley, John J. (Rev.) 455 
Hoag, Maggie, 408 
Hobert 
Anne E. 437t 
Carol H. 437t 
Janet L. 437¢t 
Richard (1936?-?) 437t 
Robert Henry (1912-1993) 437¢t 
Ruth Harriet (1911-1964) 
(Fleming) [Armstrong] 436, 
437¢ 
Hogarth, Agnes MacDonald (1918- 
2000) [Fleming] 441t 
Holler, Marion Isobel (1924—2000) 
[Fleming] 369t 
Hoodless, Adelaide, 443 
Hopper, Edythe Rathwell (1902-?) 
[Mutart] 412t 
Hunt 
Carol Mae (1942-living) 
(Fleming) 376t 
James (living) 376t 
James Victor (1891-1967) 342t 
Pearl Victoria (1897-1995) 
(Esplen) 341, 342t 
Hunter 
Anna Joy (1916-1920) 371t 
Annie Mary (1891-1984) 
(Fleming) 371t 
Frederick Joachim (1912-1983) 
371t 
Joachim Alexander (1889-1957) 
37 1t 
Marion (1915-1944) [Powell] 
371t 
Hutchison, Katie [Finch] 155t 
Huthman 
Faith Clara (1909-1991) 
(Thorkildson) 273, 275t 
Sharon Ruth (1930-2018) 275t 
William (1910-1976) 275t 
William Fredrick (1937-2001) 
275t 
Hyland Jessie Muriel (1907-1987) 
[Henry] 163t 


_L 


Ilves 


John (1893-1965) 263t, 266 


John Richard (1936—?) 263t, 266 


Marjorie "Grace" Robertson 
(1900-1992) 263t, 264-265 
Ince, Norma Allison{McKinnon] 
446t 


Inglis, Peter [Derby] 109, 124, 131 
Innis 
Bertha L. (1867-1920) [Agnew] 
177 
Frederick (d1951) 226 
je 
Jarvis 
Thomas 150 
William, 150 
Jenkins, Jane (1843-1932) [Ewing] 
346 
Johnson 
Christina Anna (1896—?) [Finch] 
156t 
John, 189 
Johnston 
Archibald [Derby] 171 
Charles K., 304 
Jones, Albert E. [Derby] 366 


_K- 


Keep, Dora Annie (1918-?) 
[Fleming] 370t 
Kennedy 
Christian (Fleming) 27c 
James, 27c 
Kilgour, James, 488, 489 
Kinchen 
Arthur (1849-1909) 491 
Frances (Ankcorn) 366 
Joseph (1822-1893) 366 
Maggie (1881-2) 495 
Susan / Susannah Elizabeth 
(1862-1950) [Fleming] 366- 
367 
Kirkwood, Olive Pearl (1891-1975) 
[Finch] 154t 
Kushnir, Marilyn (1937-living) 
(McLeod) 208t 


So 


Laidlaw 
Campbell (aft 1927?-?) 174t 
Florence [McFarlane] 174t 
James Alexander (1922-1922) 
TAt 
James Ross (1873-1939) 174t 
Jane Loreen (1927-?) [Graham] 
174t 
Pauline McDougall (1890-1979) 
(Agnew) 174t 
William (aft 1927?-?) 174 
Laird of Cragganfearn, 21, 28 
Lang, Annie (1890-1920) [Herald] 
151 
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Lard, Moses E., Bro. 494 
Larmour, Ruth Hogarth (1947— 
living) (Fleming) 441t 
Latreille 
Dorothy G. (1926-2018) 
(Murphy) 398t 
Latreille (cont.) 
Ted(1932—2016) 398t 
Layton, J.W., 492 
Lebert, Carrie Mildred (1901-1997) 
(Stevens) 412t 
Lediard, James (Rev.) 493, 494 
Lee, Lorrie Elizabeth (living) 
[Fleming] 376t 
Lemon 
Eliza Beatrice (1902-1997) [Fleming] 
370t 
Miss (sister of Elias) 408 
Lennox 
Iva Madeline (1910-1974) 
[Finch] 159t 
Samuel John "Jack"(1905—2000) 
208t 
Vera Marjorie (1898-1986) 
(Fleming) 205p, 208t 
Lesslie, James (1802-1885) 82 
Liddell 
Ottie Beatrice Gertrude (1874— 
1972) (Fleming) 413 
Walter Taylor (d1952) 413 
Linn 
Hugh [Derby] 199-200, 202 
John [Derby] 109, 124, 131 
M. E. (Mary E.) [Derby] 122t 
Margaret [Derby] 122t 
Robert, [Derby] 109, 110, 124, 
131 
Lister, Charles J. (pastor) (1820— 
1912) 127, 486, 489, 490, 491- 
492, 492p, 494 
Little, Frank Biggins, 406-407 
Livingston, David, 189 
Lougheed, Leola Laverne (1916- 
1973) [Fleming] 370t 
Lowery, Leona A. 179t 
Luft, Pauline (1914-1995) [Fleming] 
397t 
Lyman 
Ford, 157t 
Ruth Doris (1897-1970) 
(Beadle) [Finch] 157t 
Lynch 
Andrew John (1939-?) 208t 
John Vance (1887-1959) 208t 
Muriel Irene (1901-1984) 
(Fleming) 205p, 208t 
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Robert Johnston 208t 
Lynn, Bob[Derby] 432 
Lyon 
Andrew, 280 
Jane Ann (Phillips) 280 
Maud [Fleming] 279, 280-282, 
281p 


—M_— 


MacCormack 
Florence Grace (1891-1987) 
(Hayes) [Percival] 235p, 
236t, 237 
Milton Herbert (1892-1958) 
236t, 237 
Mackenzie, Alexander (1822-1892) 
33, 33p, 38 
Macoun, John, 198 
Malcolm, Agnes Gillespie (1872— 
1960) [Fleming] 413 
Malcomson, Jean Louise (1907— 
1966) [Brown] 333t, 334 
Marshall 
David [Derby] 456 
John [Derby] 406, 428 456, 456t 
Laura, 428 
Margaret (Gilroy) 456 
William, 406, 407 
John [Derby] 406, 407, 428, 
456, 456p 
Maxwell family, [Derby] 109, 131 
McAfee 
James Kent (1895-1965) 345t, 
350 
James Kent (Jr.) (1923-1998) 
349 
Margaret Lila [Ruoff] 349t 
Olive Marguerite (1899-1992) 
(Fleming 349p, 349t, 350 
McAllister 
Carlos (1853-1928) 244 
Louise Cornelia Becker (1889— 
1979) [Fleming] 243-247, 245p 
Minnie Gertrude (1867-1957) 
(Hayden) 243-244 
McAvoy, Annie Robina (1892-1964) 
[Fleming] 367p, 368, 369t 
McCallum, Peter [Derby] 473 
McClelland, Valmai Florence (1907— 
1991) [Agnew] 179, 180t 
McConnell, Betty (living) (Moffatt) 
349 
McDonald, Mary (1823-1918) 
[Morrison] 372 
McDougald, Duncan, 81 
McFarlane 


Florence (1918-2002) (Laidlaw) 
174t 
Melville (1913-1995) 174t 
Alex, 414 
Frances Elizabeth (1924—2006) 
[Salter] 414, 415t 
Rita Mabel Frances (1888—?) 
(Fleming) 414, 465p, 467 
Robert Cecil, 414 
Wesley, 414 
William Lawrence (1889-1969) 
414 
McGeary 
Walter, 407 
James, 179 
McGrath, Nellie (1872-1945) 
[Agnew] 179 
McInness 
Jess [Derby] 131 
John [Derby] 109 
McIntosh [Logierait] 
Andrew, 34 
Donald, 34 
Janet (Fraser) 34 
Janet [Stewart] 34, 35c 
John, 34 
McIntyre 
Annie Victoria "Queenie" (1887— 
1949) [Young] 328, 329t, 
330-331, 331p 
Archibald (1814-1888) 328 
Archibald Fleming "A.F." (1897— 
1958) 328, 329t, 330, 332 
Archibald Luncas (1850-1912) ) 
327-328 
Frances Ione (1903-1956) 
(Caldwell) 329t, 332 
Helen (Peterson) 329t 
John Fleming (1942-2009) 329t, 
332 
John Scott (d. 1943) 319 
John Stuart (1908-?) 329t, 330 
Margaret Ethel (1884-1917) 
[Carthew] 328, 329t, 330 
Martha “Mattie” (McLaggan) 
325, 330 
Mary (Ritchie) 328 
Mary Jane (1859- 
1943)(Fleming) 294p, 327— 
328, 327p, 465p 
Mary Myrtle Melissa(1882— 
1883) 328, 329t 
Melvil Birnam / Burnham 
"M.B." (1879-1939) 329t, 
330, 494 


McIntyre (cont.) 
Melville Kenneth (1905-1967) 
325, 330 
Susan(living) 329t, 332 
McKay 
Elizabeth Forest (1894-1974) 
[Fleming] 371t 
George [Derby] 392 
John Brown (1916-2002)314— 
315, 315p 
Margaret Janet "Peg" (1915— 
2004) (Fleming) 298, 311t, 
314-315, 315p 
McKenna, Isobel (1909-2009) 
[Fleming] 434 
McKinnon 
Ann Carol [Veale] 446t 
Annie "Naomi" Warren (1885— 


1985) (Fleming) 425, 433p, 


443-445, 445p, 452 
Charles Lachlan (1914-1993] 
444, 445p, 446t 
David John (1943-2?) 446t 
Dorothy Hazel (1913-2004) 
(Robinson) 446t 
Elizabeth Ann (1911-1998) 
[Crews] 444, 445p, 446t 
John (1843-1929) 
John Stuart /Stewart (1908— 
1980) 444, 445p, 446r 
Mary Louise (1914-2015) 
(Garty) 446t 
Norma Allison (Ince) 446t 
Patricia Jane (1946-1946) 446t 
Robert Edward (living) 446t 
Robert Lachlan (1872-1954) 
443— 445, 445p 
Ruth Jean "Jeannie" (1917— 
2016) [Wright] 444, 445p, 
446t 
McLagan 
Ann[Stewart] 34 
McLaggan 
Margaret [Stewart] 34, 35c 
Martha "Mattie" [McIntyre] 
329, 330 
McLaren 
Isabel [Fleming] 23c 
Janet [Robertson] 185 
John, 23c 
McLeod 
A. (Mrs.) 457 
Christine "Kirsty" [Morrison] 
371 
Donald Harold (1944-living) 
208t 


Dorothy Isabel (1928-living) 
(Fleming) 370t 
Grace Elaine (1941-1942) 208t 
Graham (1948-living) 208t 
Heather Grace (1907-1993) 
(Fleming) 205p, 208t 
Marilyn Louise (1937-living) 
[Kushnir] 208t 
William James Floyd (1900- 
1961) 208t 
McNabb, Charlotte Rebecca (1886— 
1975) [Fleming] 365t 
McNaughton, Isabel [Fleming] 21 
McPheem, Jessie (1832-1911) 
[Donald] 298 
Miller, Victoria, 457 
Miscampbell 
Edward Hugh (1903-1971) 368, 
369t 
Jessie Ellenora Luella (1903— 
2003) (Fleming) 367p, 368, 
369t 
Moffat 
Betty (living) [McConnell] 349t 
Harry Hodgson (1909-1989) 
349t, 350 
Lorna Adeline (1910-2011) 
(Fleming) 349p, 349t, 350 
Louise (living) 349t 
Murray (living) 349t 
Monro 
Hugh Thomas (1901-1971) 
334t, 336 
Mary Wilda (1902-1990) 
(Brown) 334t, 336 
Melissa (living) 334t, 336 
Moore 
Alexander "Blithering" [Derby] 
126 
Robert [Derby]122 
Virginia "Gypsy" Warren (1921— 
2019) (Fleming) [Harker] 
441, 441p, 441t, 465p 
Walter Mitford (1897-1998) 
441t 
Morrison 
Catherine Jean "Kay" (1922— 
1997) (Fleming) 311t, 317, 
319-320, 319p 
Christine "Kirsty" (1823-1900) 
(McLeod) 371 
Christy Ann (1864-1937) 
[Fleming] 372-373, 372p, 
373p 
John (1819-1904) 370 


Margaret Alverda "Verda" 
(1906-1992) [Fleming] 373t 
Marion (1859-1931) [Brown] 
[Fleming] 370-371 
Mary (McDonald] 372 
Murdoch "Murdo" (1815-1899) 
372 
Spencer Horton (1919-2008) 
320 
Moulton 
Jessie Louise (1899-1982) 
(Agnew) 179, 180t 
Melville Agnew (1926-1996) 
180t 
Melville Earl (1896-1951) 180t 
Mona Yvonne (1935-2006) 
[Jackson] 180t 
Violet Jean (1928-1991) 180t 
Moyer, Olivia Henrietta (1904— 
1996) [Fleming] 437t 
Mundle 
Howard Lloyd [Derby] 376 
William [Derby] 361 
Munro 
Mary Patricia Beaton "Mary Pat" 
(1923-2008) (Fleming) 311t, 
315 
William Gourlay "Bill"(1926— 
2004) 311t, 315 
Murphy 
Anne Florence "Lila" (1874— 
1920) [Fleming] 347-348, 
349p 
Annie Isabella (1864-1964) 
(Fleming) 294p, 327p, 336- 
338, 465p 
Arthur (1856-1949) 337, 
344n49 
Arthur Little (1864-1936) 336 
Dorothy Gene (1926-2018) 
[Latreille] 398t 
Edward, 336 
Eliza Jane, 336 
Elizabeth "Kate" (1877—?) 
(Cummings) 336 
Elizabeth Bernice (1901-1978) 
[Downey] 336, 339t, 339- 
340 
Emily (Ferguson) 343n49 
Ethel Beatrice (1890-1980) 
(Halbert) 339t, 340 
Gladstone Robert (1892-1971) 
336, 338, 339t, 340 
John (1845-1916) 347 
Joseph (1862-1928) 336-338 


Murphy (cont.) 
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Murphy (cont.) 

Kenneth Stuart (1912-1982) 
339t 

Lena (1881-?) [Finch]156t 

Phoebe Agnes (1787-1843) 
(Arthur) 336 

Robert, 336 

Robert John (1864-1947) 337 

Roselyn Andanne Margaret 
(1890-1962) [Rose] 336, 
339t, 340 

Mutart 

Allan Ross (d 2013) 411, 412t 

Alyth Coupar, 411 

Andrew Charles, 410 

Augusta Lavinia Pauline "Gussie" 
(1868-1961) (Fleming) 406, 
4l1l 

Carolyn Patricia (1925-2021) 
[Gill] 412t 

Carrie Mildred (1901-1997) 
(Stevens) 411, 412t 

Charles Van Horne (1875-1928) 
410-411 

Edythe Rathwell (1902-?) 
(Hopper) 411, 412t 

Grace Gertrude (1903-1976) 
(Grenville) 412, 412t 

Joan Elizabeth (1924—2006) 
[Robertson] 412t 

Leo Carl (1895—?) 410, 411, 412t 

Reginald Francis (1897-1929) 
410, 411, 412 

Robert Jack [1923-1962] 412t 

Ruth Irene [1928—?] 412t 

Stewart / Stuart Ross(1901—?) 
410, 411, 412t 

Verne Merchant (1903-1978) 
410, 412, 412t 

Victoria (1952-2019) 412t 

Violet Mary (1901-1941) 
(Payne) 411, 412t 


_N- 


Neelands, William [Derby] 109, 131 
Nelson 
Grace Ethel (1887-1969) 
[White] 214t, 215 
Irene Jessie (1881-1965) 
[Turnbull] 213p, 214t, 215 
Jessie (1856-1930) (Fleming) 
188, 193p, 211-214, 213p, 
465p, 467 
Robert, 211-214, 213p 
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Newton 
Dorothy Ruth (1894-1985) 
(Henry) 163t 
John (1924-1960) 163t 
Keith Leslie (1891-1928) 163t 
William "Bill" (1925-2011) 163t 
Nielson, Orlo Melissa (1917—2006) 
(Brown) 333t, 334 


_O- 


Oliphant, David [Disciple] 486 
Olsen, Lena Vendella (1910-1995) 
[Fleming] 208t 


_p_ 


Packer, Muriel (1896-1975) [Finch] 
156t 
Palliser M John, Capt.198 
Pannell 
Olive Jean "Elsie" (1898-1946) 
(Finch) 159, 159t 
Raymond Edgar (1896-1970) 
159t 
Parsons, Frank Alvah, 438 
Patten, Harriet [Pepper] 36 
Payne, Violet Mary (1901-1941) 
[Mutart] 412t 
Pepper 
Harriet (Patten) 436 
John (1843-1924) 436 
Laura Antoinette (1876-1968) 
[Fleming] 436, 436p, 437 
Percival 
Clare (1932-?) [Hull] 236t, 237 
Florence Grace (1891-1987) 
(Hayes) 235p 236t, 237 
Thomas G. (1901-1945) 236t, 
237 
Thomas G. (1929-2016) 236t, 
237 
Peterson 
Helen Beatrice (1891-1975) 
[Carthew] 329t 
Jessie Rebecca Royce "Jay" 
(1920-1976) (Fleming) 319, 
319p 
Charles Thomas Peterson (Dr.) 
(1913-2007) 311t, 319 
Philpot 
Ethel Mae (1898-—?) (Fleming) 
346. 346t 
George Edward (1898-?) 346, 
346t 
John Harry George (1921-1950) 
346t 
Pickett, Martha, 427 


Pitt 
Lillian "Lynn" Adele (1908— 
1994)(Henry) [Sweezie] 163t 
Reginald Sidney (1910-1969) 
163t 
Ponton 
Olive/Oliva (1893-1967) 
(Agnew) 176, 176t 
Patricia Jane (1921-1924) 176t 
Richard Douglas 176, 176t 
Portras 
Gertrude (1912-2011) (Fleming) 
[Rempfer] 244, 247p, 248, 
248t 
John Herbert (1911-1989) 248t 
Pugh, Kathleen "Kay" Myfanwy 
(1901-1952) [Finch] 154t 
Pyke 
Jonathan (1835-?) 375 
Margaret "Marg" Emily (1876- 
1945) [Fleming] 364p, 375 
Mary (1841-?) (Rodgers) 375 


=Re 


Rankin, Charles 93, 94, 111 
Read 
Alice, 423 
Annie (1845-1885) (Warren) 
423, 426-427 
Brett, 423 
Fredrick William "Fred" (1839- 
1907) 423 
Maud, 423 
Ready, Mary Ellen (1930-2015) 
(Donald) 349t 
Reid, Grace [Stewart] 35c, 36 
Rempfer 
Anne Louise (1951-1957) 248t 
Gertrude (1912-2011) (Fleming) 
244, 247p, 248, 248t 
Jean [Allen] 248t 
Rhoda (adopted) [Kaneroff] 248t 
Richard Fleming "Dick" 248t 
Robert Weir (1914-1999) 248t 
Thomas William 248t 
William 248t 
Rhoades, Jane Ann (1932-living) 
[Donald] 349t 
Rhodes 
Olive May Pearl (1894-1979) 
(Finch) 157t 
Walter (1895-1965) 157t 
Richardson, Margaret (Stewart) 37 
Ripley, Esther Jane (1908-1979) 
[Fleming] [Bruce] 372t 


Ritchie, Mary (1825-1901) 
[McIntyre] 328 
Robert, Duke of Albany / Robert, 
the Regent, 8 
Robert, the Bruce 7 
Robertson 
Alexander, 37 
Christopher (1828-1890) 107, 
474, 475 
Elizabeth [Smith] 37 
Robertson (cont.) 
Grace (1830-1899) [Fleming] 
113, 118, 185-188, 192, 488 
Janet (McLaren) 185 
John 30, 34 
Margaret (Stewart) 35c 
Margaret (1829-1900) [Fleming] 
285-289, 285p, 291, 292p, 
293p 
Robert (1802-1887) 123, 131, 
185, 218 
Robertson—Hay Ellen "Nellie" 
(1859-1952) [Fleming] 364— 
365, 364p, 365p 
Robinson 
Dorothy Hazel (1913-2004) 
[McKinnon] 446t 
Hannah Jane (1865-1938) 
[Agnew] 174 
Rogers 
Janet, [Beaton] 313 
John, Jr. [Derby] 473 
Rose 
Douglas Fleming (1915-1988) 
339t, 340 
James Herbert (1880-1974) 
339t, 340 
Roselyn Andanne Margaret 
(1890-1962) (Murphy) 338t, 
339 
Ross, Janet (1772-1829) 
[Fleming] 21, 23 
Rothwell, Elizabeth "Betty" 
(1823-1891) [Walmsley] 
218 
Russell, Margaret [Graham] 23c 
Ryan, Nina [Finch] 155t 


_s- 


Salter 
Frances Elizabeth (1924-2006) 
(Fleming) 415t 
Linda [Brown] 415t 
Suzanne, 415t 
William Theodore (1923-2006) 
415 


Saunders 
Catherine (1795-1864) 
(Fleming) 23c, 25, 121 
David, (1834-1892) 25, 112, 
121 
George 25 
Gilbert (1796-1861) 23c, 25, 
121 
Gilbert (1832-1894) 25 
Harold 369t 
James 25 
Jessie (1834-1922) (Garvie) 112 
John 25 
Muriel (1913—?) (Scott) 369t 
William (1828-1909) 25 
Schilling, Josephine (1854— 
1932)[Henderson 352 
Scott 
Andrew 35c, 37, 496 
Ann (Stewart) 35c, 37 
Frances Elma "Frankie" (1887— 
1985) (Fleming) 367p, 368, 
369t 
Helen (1915-1986) [Goodwin] 
367p, 369t 
James 35c, 37 
John B. (1886-1954) 368, 369t 
Margret [Fleming] 28 
Muriel (1913?) [Saunders] 
367p, 369t 
Thomas C. 486, 487p 
Seville, Thos. [Derby] 131 
Shade, Sylvia (1917-1998) [Vickery] 
394t 
Shain, Helen Lynette [Agnew] 180t 
Shaw, Raymond L. (1910-1988) 
208t 
Shears, Emma Almeda (1858-1942) 
[Warren] 429 
Shelton, Myretta Josephine (1917— 
1985) [Wyllie] 263t, 268-269 
Shepherd, MaryAnn (1910-2001) 
[Fleming] 370t 
Sheppard, Edmund, 494 
Siefken, Shirley (1926-2006) 
[Walmsley] 221 
Sim, Elisabeth [Graham] 23c 
Sinclair 
Alex [Derby] 189 
Archibald [Derby] 367 
Dugald, 486 
Islay Margaret (1923-living) 
[Fleming] 376t 
Mary Donalda (1913-2005) 
[Fleming] 376t 
Sloan, Thomas [Derby] 120 


Smith 
Ann [Fleming] 23c 
Elizabeth (Robertson) 37 
Gladys Irene (1895-1975) 
[Finch] 154t 
Harold Edwin (1911-1969) 248t 
Hugh 37 
Leannea (1943-living) 247p, 
248t 
Louise Grace (1908-2000) 
(Fleming) 244-245, 246, 
248, 248t 
Snider, Helen Elizabeth (Fleming) 
365t 
Spears, John C., Dr. 311t 
Specht, Ola May (1885-1956) 
[Walmsley] 220t, 221 
Sprung 
Blanche Eugene (Fleming) 376 
Myrna [Casemore] 376 
Stafford 
Alvin Earnest (1924—2003) 370t 
Carol Glenford (1930-?) 370t 
Dorothy Eleanor Ann (1900- 
1988) (Fleming) 370t 
Carl Glenford (1930-living?) 
370t 
Joseph Bruce (1937-2004) 370t 
Joyce Marie (1934-2007) 
[Bradley] 370t 
Oscar Fleming (1928-2005) 
370t 
Reta Pearl (1923-1924) 370t 
Ruth Eileen (1926-1979) 
[Green] 370t 
Steadman, William [Derby] 472 
Stephens 
Alexander Maitland "A.M." 
[Owen Sound] 109, 110, 
487, 488, 492 
James C., 492 
Lizzie, 494 
Mary (1829-1892) [Doyle] 459, 
487p 
May 493 
R.E. [Owen Sound] 487 
T.C. [Owen Sound] 487 
William A. "W.A." [Owen 
Sound] 488, 492, 493 
Sterling "Elder" 490 
Stevens 
Carrie Mildred (1901-1997) 
[Mutart] [Lebert] 412t 
Edna Grace (1902-1970) 
[Batman] 176t 
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Stewart 
Alexander (1345-1405) 8 
Alexander (1800-?) 35c, 36 
Ann (McLagan) 34 
Ann [Scott] 35c, 37 
Charles (1811-1887) 35c, 36 
Christian [Fleming] 27c, 28 
Donald (1791-1855) 34, 35¢ 
Elspeth (Butter) 34, 35c¢ 
Grace (Reid) 35c, 36 
James (1755-1851) 10, 25, 34, 
35c, 37, 38, 39, 41 
James (1794-1869) 34, 35c 
Janet (1765-1829) (McIntosh) 
39 
Jean (1803-1888) [Fleming] 3, 
5, 23c, 34, 35c, 38, 63 
John "Culloden" (c 1725) 34, 
35c 
John (1795-1845) 35c, 36 
Margaret (McLaggan) 34, 35c 
Margaret [Richardson] 37 
Margaret [Robertson] 35c, 36 
Martha "Mattie" (1848-1884) 
(Warren) 427 
Robert (1807-1827) 35c, 36 
Thomas (1809-1865) 35c, 36 
Stronske, Marian Annette (1923— 
2007) [Fleming] 435t 
Sutcliff 
Clarence Austin (1911-1994) 
376t 
Larry 376t 
Marjorie Agnes (1918-2012) 
(Fleming) 376t 
Sutherland, Lois Birkenshaw (1928— 
2015) [Fleming] 311t, 316 
Swain, Elsie (1912-1992) [Fleming] 
397t 
Sweezie 
Albert Edward "Abner" (1904— 
1936) 163t 
Lillian Lynn Adele (1908-1994) 
(Henry) 163t 


7 


Tait, Elizabeth Susan (1843-1882) 
[Bartleman] 205 
Tate, Edward [Derby] 489, 491 
Taylor, Joseph [Derby] 432 
Teeto, Ida Vincente (1906-1978) 
[Henry] 163t 
Telfer John (land agent) 93, 111 
Telford 
Euphemia "Euphie" (1883- 
1974) [Fleming] 348 
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William Paterson (1836-1922) 
348 


Thomas, Marlene May (Danard) 


155t 


Thompson 


Bertha (1890-1943) [Fleming] 
365t 

Edith J. [Frost] 366 

Andrew, Dr. (1893-1974) 311t, 
321 


Thomson 


Catherine Alexandria "Lally" 
(1894-1961) (Fleming) 311t, 
320, 321 

Ellen (1934-2019) [Spears] 311t 

Tom, 337 


Thorkildson 


Faith "Tizbella" Clara (1909- 
1991) [Huthman] 273, 275t 

Grace Evangeline (1906-1906) 
273, 275t 

Hope Minerva (1913-2005) 
[Gose] 255-256, 273, 275t 

Jorgen Peter (1860-1934) 255— 
256, 272-274 

Martha Emma (1869-1949) 
(Fleming) 193p, 255-256, 
269-271, 273-275 


Tinker 


Elisha W., 427-428 

Laura, 428 

Margaret Ellen (1926-1990) 
(Fleming) 311t, 317, 320 

Mary Amanda "Minnie" (1855— 
1889) (Warren) [Baker] 427— 
428, 428p 


Tinkis, Duncan (survivor of Asia) 


373 


Tipper, Martha "Mattie" (1877— 


1963) [Fleming] 310t, 312 


Tolton, Joshua, 488, 492 
Trafford 


Albert E. (1892-1958) 151t 
Mabel Irene (1897-1965) 
(Herald) 149, 151t 


Trimming, Crystal 331 
Tripp, Sally Ann Temple (1941— 


living) (Crews) 444, 445p, 446t 


Trout 


Alice (1875-1961) [Couch] 151t 

Archibald Edward "Archie" 
"A.E." (1865-1941) 492, 
494, 496 

Catherine "Kate" (1863-1940) 
(Donald) 496 


Elizabeth Alice (1875-1961) 
[Couch] 151 

Ella M. (1874-1936) 151 

James Hunter (1844-1923) 151. 
15 1p, 487 

Jessie (1850-1936) (Finch) 
143,145, 148, 149p, 151, 
151p, 465p 

Jessie Mary (1895-1990) 322, 
496, 496p 

John Emerson (1818—1882)151 

Margaret Eleanor (1899-1996) 
322 

Mary Amanda (1847-1922) 
(Williams) 405p, 487 

William 487 


Trumble 


Bert (1894-1979) 162t 

Donald Bertram (1926—?) 162t 

Dorothy Warena (1898-1992) 
(Hartness) 162t 

Phyllis Eugenia (1919-2011) 
[Binder] 162t 

Virginia (1924-living?) 162t 


Tschudi, Anna Martha (1902-2003) 


[Hayes] 236t, 236-237 


Turnbull 


Conrad Percy "Percy" (1882— 
1964) 214t, 215 

Eber Robert (1915-1964) 214t, 
215 

Helen Grace (1911-1986) [Kent] 
214t, 215 

Irene Jessie (1881-1965) 
(Nelson) 214t, 215 

Jessie Elizabeth (1921-1994) 
[Wood] 214t, 215 

Margaret Isabelle (1817-2005) 
465p 


_V_ 


Van Lane 


Frederick Arthur (1906-1978) 
159t 

Mabel Lilian (1907-1987) 
(Finch) 159, 159t 


Vary 


Samuel George (1935-2021) 
370t 

Shirley Emma (1937-2021) 
(Fleming) 370t 


Vickery 


Ancil Coleman (1863-1941) 
393-394 

Clifford Samuel (1913-2003) 
394t 


Vickery (cont.) 
Rachel Anne "Ray" (1873-1959) 
(Fleming) 387p, 393-394 
Raymond Barrie (1938-2011) 
394t 
Robert Coleman (1936-1990) 
394t 
Sylvia (1917-1998) (Shade) 394t 
Vivash, Louise Jane (1890-1961) 
[Finch] 154t 


Ww 


Waddel, Mary Ann (1829-1911) 
[Coulter] 169 
Walker, Arch 121 
Wallace, Charlotte (1813-1845) 
[Fleming]23c 
Walmsley 
Bill Thomas (1920-2005) 220t, 
221 
Elizabeth "Betty" (1823-1941) 
(Rothwell) 218 
Howard Crossdale (1883-1884) 
218 
James (1816-1901) 218 
Jane / Jean / Jen Stewart (1858— 
1938) (Fleming) 121, 122, 
193p, 217-220, 219p. 391 
John, 221 
Leroy Eastman (1886-1963) 
218, 219, 220t, 221 
Marjorie Phyllis (1884-1950) 
(Cunningham) 220t, 221 
Ola May (1885-1956) (Specht) 
220t, 221 
Richard, 221 
Rothwell Fleming (1880-1960) 
218, 219 
Shirley (1926-2006) (Siefkin) 
221 
Stuart Fleming (1911-1957) 
220t, 221 
Thomas (1849-1899) 218-219 
William (184G6—?) 218 
Warren 
Annie (1845-1885) [Read] 422, 
426-427 
Eliza Lyda "Lyda” (1842-1891) 
[Fleming] 422-425, 423p, 
429-430, 452, 455 
Emma Almeda (1858-1942) 
(Shears) 429 
Henry "Harry" Joseph (1857— 
1933) 422, 428 
Isabella "Bella" (1847-1922) 
[Hammond] 422, 428 


John, 422 
Martha "Mattie" (1848-1884) 
[Stewart] 422, 427 
Mary Amanda "Minnie" (1855— 
1889) [Tinker] [Baker] 422, 
427 
Webster 
Alexander, 206 
Margaret, 206 
Welton 
Loren E. (1865-1953) 161 
Sarah "Sadie" Graham (1869— 
1967) (Finch) [Hartness] 161 
White 
Caroline May (1909-2002) 
[Fleming] 365t 
Grace Ethel (1887-1969) 
(Nelson) 214t, 215 
William Matheson (1885-1972) 
214t, 215 
Whitmore, Florence (1871-1929) 
[Agnew] (Wood) 178 
Wickwire 
Annie Marguerite "Greta" 
Robertson (1898— 
2001)(Brown) 334t, 335— 
336 
Helen, 334t 
James Leander (1902-1992) 
334t, 336 
Nancy Fraser, 334t 
Wiggens, Thomas [Derby] 430 
Williams 
Elizabeth Ann (1842-1934) 
[Fleming] 217, 404-410, 
405p, 486 
John (1804-1880) 404, 405 
Mary Amanda (1847-1922) 
[Trout] 405p, 487 
Selina (1812-1880) [Brewster] 
404 
Wood, Florence[Agnew] (Whitmore) 
178 
Woods, Mary Elizabeth (1892-1982) 
[Agnew] 174t 
Wright 
Alexandra Mary "Sandy" (1945— 
living) [Hand] 446t 
George (1916-2005) 446t 
George Tod (1949-living) 446t 
Gypsy Anne (1943-2017) 
[Carroll] 446t 
Jean Ruth (1917-2016) 
(McKinnon) 444, 445p, 446t 
Jeffrey Arthur (1954-1994) 446t 
John (1916-2005) 446t 


Prudence Catherine "Cassie" 
(1893-1992) [Fleming] 311t, 
317-319, 322p 

Wyllie 

Annie "Nan" Marion (1906— 
2002) (Allen) [Fox] 263t, 
265 

Bianca (1921-1975) (Catani) 
265 

Douglas Victor (1946-1993) 
263t, 267, 268 

Eve (1915-2010) (Gimon) 263t, 
268 

Frank, 262 

Gary Clare (1938- living) 263t 

George (1865-1953) 261-262 

George Allan (1927-1977) 263t, 
265 

George Fields (1943-living?) 
263t, 267 

George Herbert "Herb"(1898— 
1970) 262, 263t, 264-265 

Grace, 219 

James Douglas (1907-2002) 
263t, 268-269 

Jane (1836-1894) (Brown) 261 

Lydia (1914-1944) (Engel) 263t, 
268 

Marion Jean Edith (1906-2013) 
(Fields) 263t, 266, 267-268 

Marjorie "Grace" Robertson 
(1900-1992) [Ilves] 263t, 
264-265 

Mary Ann (1946-1967) 263t, 
268 

Mary Ella (1869-1948) 
(Fleming) 193p, 260-261, 
262 

Myretta Josephine (1917-2001) 
(Shelton) 263t, 268-269 

Robert (1855-1916) 261, 262 

Robert (father) (1833-1884) 261 

Robert James (1948-1968) 263t, 
267, 268 

Sandra Joan (1945-living) 263t 

Shirley, (living) 263t, 268 

Victor Fleming (1903-1990) 
266-268 

Wilfred Stuart (1905-1973) 
263t, 268 


_Y_ 


Youmans, Letitia, 456 
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Young 

Annie Victoria "Queenie" (1887— 
1949) (McIntyre) 328, 329t, 
330-331, 331p 

Eleanor Stewart (1916-1997 ) 
[Reid] 329t, 331 

J.B., 404 

Mary Fleming (1916-? ) 329t, 
331 

Stewart (1884-1967) 330-331 
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Subject Index 


Legend: c = chart; i = image; m = map; p = photos or postcards; s = sketch; t= table. 
See also the Name Index for the individuals mentioned in the book. 


_A- 
A.E. Fleming's farm, 347 


agriculture, 
cattle, 478-479 
cattle, Shorthorn, 290, 367, 368, 
478, 479i 
dairy, 368 
drovers, 392-393 
farm equipment, inventory 1871, 
Fleming farms, 472-475, 474t 
fruit growing, 479-480 
livestock 1861-1885, Fleming 
farms, 478t 
mixed farming, 476-480 
produce, 1861-1871, Fleming 
farms, 477t 
Rural New Yorker [journal] 47 1— 
472, 471i 
sheep, 477-478, 477p 
sheep, Shropshire, 376, 478 
snow apples, 454, 454p, 480— 
481 
societies, 471 
swine, 479 
threshing with flail and winnow, 
77s 
wheat and pasture acres 1861— 
1898, Fleming farms, 476t 
wheat, cash crop 1840, 77 
wheat, harvesting in Minnesota 
1880, 199 
wheat, Red Fife, 290, 475-476 
See also farming in Derby Twp., 
1840-1880 
See also farming in Vaughan Twp 
1840s and 1850s 
Alberta, 
Calgary, 397, 398 
Crossfield, 389, 390, 393, 396, 
396p 
Edmonton, 390 
Pallisers, Triangle map, 199m 
alcohol in Owen Sound, 456, 457, 
458 
See also WCTU 
asylums 
Asylum for the Insane in 


Penetanguishene. ON, 388 


Essondale Mental Health Facility, 

BC, 399 

Queen Street (or Toronto) 

Asylum for the Insane, 385-386, 

386p, 453, 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 430 
Athole, See Scotland: Atholl 


= 2 


Battle Creek Sanitarium, 430 
bequests 
Fleming, Alexander, 116 
Fleming, Christopher Alexander 
(C.A.), 309 
Fleming, Clara, 228 
Fleming, Donald, 386 
Fleming, James, 192, 262 
Fleming, Jennie, 461 
Fleming, John 291-292 
Borden Milk Company, Fleming, R. 
Stuart, 435, 436 
British Columbia, 
Chilliwack, 395 
Upper Skeena River, map, 
Hazelton, Glen Vowell, 269, 
270, 271p, 271m, 272, 273 
Vancouver Island, 394 


_C_ 
California 
Culver City, MGM Hospital, 
234p 


Long Beach, 247 

Los Angeles, 219, 221, 234, 265 

Pomona, 254, 254p 

San Clement, 256 

Southern California map 257m 
Canada West / Upper Canada, 1840s 

population, economy, settlement, 

wage rates, money, 67-68, 68m, 

81, 8l1t 

public school system, 79 

stagecoach, 98 

travel by road, 94, 97-98, 99, 

100 

travel by water, 66 

Upper Canada Early Settlements 

Map, 68m 


See also Crown land 
See also Ontario 
See also Toronto 
Clan Stewart Camp (cottage), 
family visitors, 436, 437s, 443, 
444, 461 
garden, 454-455 
purchase and construction,438, 
438p, 461 
Jennie's cane, 461p 
Cragganfearn, Logierait Parish 
Cragganfearn farm, 5, 26, 29p 
Douglas family, 28 
Fleming cousins and family tree 
26-32, 27c 
Laird of Cragganfearn, 11, 21, 
22, 26, 28 
Crown land, 
obtaining Crown land, 93, 93i, 
94-96, 97, 116 
school land, 116 
See also Scrip 


=p 


Derby Township, 1840-1880 
bonfires, 104-105 
community affairs, 123-125, 189 
cooking and baking, 105-106, 
106p 
Derby ploughing match 1876, 
472-473 
farming in 1851 (Fleming)108— 
109, 108t, 471 
Fleming, move to Derby, 94, 97, 
100-101 
Fleming Farms (a) 1867 Map, 
114m 
Fleming Farms (b) 1850-1910 
Map, 141m 
Illustrated Atlas of the County of 
Grey, 131-132 
pioneer life, 103-109, 116-119, 
117s, 172, 143-144, 197, 360, 
476 
pioneers, 108-109 
potash, 103, 104s 
Rankin's survey, 94 
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Derby Township, 1840-1880 (conz.) 


road work 1859, 110 

schools, 121-123, 121s, 196- 
197, 218 

tavern inspection, 170 

tax collection, 189 

Town Hall, c. 1865 sketch, 124s 
whipsaw, 99, 118-119, 119s 
See also agriculture 

See also Garafraxa Road, 

See also Kilsyth 

See also Name Index for 
individuals 


Depression of 1929, Dirty Thirties in 


Saskatchewan, 207, 350 
Owen Sound, 298 
Toronto, 321 


diseases 


Bright's disease, 363 
consumption, pithisis, 
tuberculosis, 363-364, 371, 374 
diphtheria , 313 


Mission band, Owen Sound, 
251, 495 

Oberlin University, OH, 406 
OCWBM (Ontario Christian 


Women’s Board of Mission), 459 


Ontario Women’s Missionary 

Society, 459 

origins in Grey County, 487, 

491-492 

origins in Ontario, 82, 486 

Owen Sound church, 459, 488, 

496-497 

Toronto 1840, 82 

Trout, Jessie, missionary, 496 

Western Canada, 496 
dressmaking 

Fleming, Bertha, 374 

Walmsley, Jean (Fleming), 217, 

219-220 


_E- 


education, 


Los Angeles College of 
Chiropractic (LACC),265 
Michigan College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 218, 242, 279 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, 241-242, 246 


emigration from Scotland 


baggage incl. andirons (Fleming) 
66-67, 66p 

emigration programs and guides, 
5455 

preparations, departure, route 
map (Fleming), 54-58, 58m 
reasons for emigration (Fleming), 
3,53 

timber ships and transatlantic 
voyage, Jeanie Deans (ship), 63— 
64, 63i, 651 

voyage, 64-65, 64i, 


estate records, See bequests 


ie 


erysipelas, 287 
influenza, "la grippe," 155 


art schools, Fleming, Roy, 438 
kindergarten teaching program 


farming, See agriculture 


fashion, 1927, 468, 


marasmus, 386 1901, 442 The Festival of Reminiscence [poem], 
melancholia, 385 Macdonald Institute in Guelph, 129 
paranoid schizophrenia, 388 443, fire prevention, 


Pott's disease, spinal caries, 410 
scoliosis, 382 

small pox vaccination, 287, 382 
tuberculosis, mesenteric, 429 
typhoid, 158, 232, 406 
whooping cough, 328 


Disciples of Christ 


Cleveland, OH, 352 

The College of the Bible, KY, 
406 

conventions, 459, 460, 494, 
495p 

Everton, ON, 352 

Finch, Alexander H., 152-153 
First Christian Church, Pomona, 
CA, 255, 255p 

Fleming family, 485-486 
Fleming family worship, 84 
Fleming, T. Alfred (Rev), 351— 
353 

Fleming, William. Break from 
Disciples, 408 

Hiram College, OH, 351-352 
Kilsyth church, 348, 348p, 485p, 
488-491, 489s, 490p, 49 1p 
Lesslie, James, 82 

Lister, Charles (Rev), 127, 491— 
492 

Meaford, ON, 405 
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Normal School North Bay, 335 
Normal School Toronto ,453 
Ontario Ladies College in 
Whitby, 436, 

physical culture, Fleming, 
Minerva, 251-253 

University College, Toronto, 


453, 453p 


Upper Canada Common School 


Act, 403 

Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, Buffalo, NY, 
177, 


See also Derby Township: Schools 


education, business colleges 
British American Commercial 
College, Toronto, 298 
Listowel Business College, 328 
Ontario Business College, 
Belleville, 198, 297 


Winnipeg Business College, 303 


See also Northern Business 
College 


education, medical, 


Buffalo State Asylum, psychiatric 


nursing, 230-231 
Farrand Training School for 
Nurses, Detroit, 160 


articles by T.A. Fleming, 354 
Fire Prevention week, 354 
Lakeview School, Collinwood, 
OH, 353, 353p 

National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 354 


First Nations Grey and Bruce 


(Saugeen), 94-95, 290 
Paul Kane, Ojibway 
Encampment, 95i 


Fleming, Scottish roots 


children of Alexander Fleming, 
41-42 

family tree in Scotland, 23c 
forebears of Alexander Fleming, 
7, 21-23 

frugality, 52-53, 81 

origin of surname and motto, 7, 
7i 

siblings of Alexander Fleming, 
24-26, 24t. 

See also Name Index for 


Individuals 


Fleming family reunions 


1927 Reunion, 465—468 
Fleming, Alex II, 374, 376 
Fleming, C.A., annual reunions, 
293-294, 376 


Fleming Folding Printing Company, 

308 

Fleming homes, Owen Sound, 
868 Fourth Ave West (G.D. 
Fleming), 313 
862 Fifth Ave East (Jennie 
Fleming), 452, 452p 
877 Fifth Ave East (Howard 
Fleming), 312 
893 Fifth Ave 'A' East (G.D. 
Fleming), 313, 
514 Eighth Street “A” East (J.H. 
Esplen), 340 
566 Ninth Street East (C.A. 
Fleming), 309, 309p 

Fleming newspapers 
The Sun, The Herald, The Times, 
The Sun-Times, The Daily Sun— 
Times, The Advertiser, Owen 
Sound Sun Times, 306, 306p, 312 
Cornwall Standard Freeholder, 
307, 314 

Fleming Publishing Company, 306, 

312 ,314 

Fleming Standardized Business 

Forms, 307, 316 

Flemings of Cragganfearn, See 

Cragganfearn 

Floxit Corporation, 317, 320 

folk art, Brown, Erskine, 334 

fur farming, 308, 341 


ae 


Garafraxa Road, 92, 93, 96, 97m, 99 
Garvies of Auchtergaven (in Derby 
Twp.), 111-112, 359 
See also Name Index for individuals 
George Weston Ltd, Hayes, James 
Victor, 237-238 
General Motors, Fleming, Jack, 281 
Great Lakes, shipping 
Canadian Pacific Steamship 
tours, 1880s, 426 
lakers, Fleming, Lincoln, 412- 
413 
Sinking of the Asia, 1882, 372— 
373 
Walmsley, Rothwell, 221 


_H- 


homesteading 
Alberta, Sydney Fleming, Samuel 
Fleming, 389-390, 389p, 396 
Free Grant and Homestead Act 
1868, 144 


Saskatchewan, A.R. Fleming, 
202-204, 203m 
hunting, 308 


~[ 


ICAO (Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Ontario), 305 


_K- 


Kellogg Sanitarium, See Battlecreek 
Sanitarium 
Kilsyth, Derby Township, Grey Co., 
Forest Lawn (farm), 187-188, 
187p, 241, 262, 267 
Ivy Hill Cottage, 288-289, 288p, 
289p 
library, 121, 144, 152 
Maple Lane (farm), 98, 362-363 
naming Kilsyth, 119 
post office, 119-120 
store, later C&J Fleming General 
Store, 125—126, 432 
Sylvan Shade (farm), 362-363 
tax collection, 189, 
Willowdale (farm), 367 
The Willows (farm), 384 
See also Derby Township 
See also Springfield Farm 
Kirrandrum, Logierait parish, 
Perthshire" crest of hill", 5—6, 6p 
description of farm, 34, 39-41, 
40s, 41s 
John Fleming's visit in 1880, 291 
See also Logierait Parish 
Kortright Centre of Conservation, 
74,75 


-[- 


land in Canada West, See Crown land 
land transactions: Derby Township 
Con. 6 Lots 7 & 8, James Agnew, 
171, 171t;William, 174 
Con. 6 Lot 9 N1/2, James 
Fleming, 189, 189t 
Con. 6 Lot 9 $1/2, Donald 
Fleming, 382, 384, 384t 
Con. 6 Lot 10 N1/2, John 
Fleming, 290, 290t, 346 
Con. 6 Lot 10 S1/2, Charles 
Fleming, 431, 431t 
Con. 6 Lot 11, John Fleming to 
son A.E. Fleming, 290, 290t, 347 
Con. 6 Lot 11, Alexander 
Fleming II for son John, 361, 
362t, 369 
Con. 7 Lot 8 N1/2, Abraham 


Finch; Alexander Fleming IT and 
III, 144, 361-362, 362t, 367p 
Con. 7 Lot 8 S1/2, Alex HI 367 
Con. 8 Lot 9 NE1/4, James 
Fleming, 189, 189t 
Con. 8 Lot 9 S1/2, Alexander 
Fleming II and son William, 
361-362, 362t, 366 
Con. 9 Lot 6 W1/2, William 
Fleming; Alexander Fleming II 
for Joseph and Albert, 361-362, 
362t 
Con. 9 Lot 6 E1/2, Alexander 
Fleming IT, Ernest, 359, 362- 
363, 362t, 374p, 375 
Con. 9 Lot 8, James Fleming, 
189, 189t 
maps showing Fleming farms 
114m, 141m 
The Laws of Life [journal], 424 
Le Griffon (ship) Roy Fleming, 440 
Logierait parish, Perthshire, Scotland, 
alcohol, 42 
Ballinluig, 5, 5m, 14 
Balnamoan school (Tulliemet), 
49-50, 49s 
Churches (Presbyterian & 
Baptist), 48-49 
description, 4, 5, 5m 
schools, 49, 49s 
Tulliemet Potato Mill, 55. 55p 
Valley of the River Tay, 4, 5 
See also Logierait Village 
Logierait Village, Logierait Parish 
history, 6, 6p 
Logierait Free Church, 30p 
Mackenzie, Alexander, (Premier 
of Canada), 33 
mortsafe (iron cage), 36, 36p 
See also Logierait Parish 


—M-— 


Manitoba 
Brandon, 155 
Portage La Prairie, 153, 202 
Swan River, 153? 
travels 1881 by A.R. Fleming, 
map, 200-202, 201m. 
Winnipeg, 155, 303 

medical profession 
Agnew, Jean, Rochester City 
General Hospital, 177 
Brown, Myrtle, WW1, 334 
Carthew, Margaret Ethel 
(McIntyre), Owen Sound, 330 
Fleming, “Dr. Jack,” 279, 282 
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medical profession (cont.) 


Hayes, Maggie (Fleming), 
psychiatric nursing, 229-231, 
234 

Thorkildson, Martha (Fleming), 
Winnipeg General Hospital, 269 


New York 


Buffalo, 1860s-1890s, 177, 231- 
232 

Katonah, Four Winds Hospital, 
234 

Niagara Falls, Fleming, Stuart, 


Albemarle Twp., 192, 213, 215, 
228, 237, 243, 282, 282p 

South Bruce County map, 212m 
Tara, Arran Twp., 360 

Wiarton, Amabel Twp.,151, 157, 
212 


Wyllie, Grace, Chiropracty, 265, 317, 322 Ontario South, Grey County 

266p Portville, 232-233, 233m Griffin's Corner (Dornoch), 285, 
Merrell-Soule See Borden Milk Syracuse, 436 287 

Company North West Territories, 1890, 199- Chatsworth, 286 
Michigan 201, 200m Keppel Township, 290 


Battle Creek, 430 Northern Business College (NBC) Leith, Sydenham Twp., 313, 


Detroit, 147, 218, 242, 252, 268, 
279 

Hart, 242 

Marquette County, 423, 460 
Michigan Southern Peninsula — 


clerical workforce post-WWII, 
304 

Fleming's Series of Business 
Books, 302 

history, 298-304, 299p, 300p 


315, 318, 320, 337, 355 
Oxenden, Keppel Twp., 151, 320 
Owen Sound See Owen Sound / 
Sydenham 

Sarawak Township, 290 


map, 280m penmanship, 301 Springmount, 308, 341 
Pewamo, 279, 280p, 281 typewriters, 302 Owen Sound / Sydenham 
Pontiac, 268-269, O 1870s, 407 
St. Clair Shores, 266 1880, 299 
millinery Ohio 1891, 328 
Wyllie, Mary (Fleming), 260- Cleveland, 352, 355 butchers, 1890s, 261 
261, 261p Ontario, before 1867 See Canada Mechanics Institute, 152 
Moore Group / Corporation, West Poulett Street, 111, 227, 261p 


F.N. Burt Co., 317 Ontario North Village of Sydenham, 111, 111s 


Gilman FanFold Corporation, 
317 


music 


Baker, Minnie (Warren), 427 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
251, 252, 252p 

Fleming music stores, 190-191, 
190p, 407 

Fleming, Donald, 384 
Fleming, Helen, pianist, 321 
Fleming, Lincoln, 412 
Fleming, Minerva, music 
director, 186, 193, 252, 253 
Herald, Gerald, music teacher, 
149 

McAllisters in Seattle, 244 
Mutart (Fleming) Augusta, 411 
Reed organ / melodeon, 190, 
190p 

Thorkildson, Martha (Fleming), 
composer, 275 

Van de Vate, Nancy (Fleming), 
composer, 237 

See also Scotland: songs 


_N- 


Nebraska, 1880, 428 
New Jersey, 


Plainfield, Hayes, John Fleming, 
236-237 
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Bruce Mines, Algoma District, in 
1860s , 422 

Cobalt, Timiskaming District, 
335 

Englehart, Timiskaming, 215 
Magnetawan, Chapman 
Township, Parry Sound District. 
with map, 144, 145-146, 146m 
Manitoulin Island, Manitoulin 
District, 175-176 

North Bay, Nipissing District, 
335 

Parry Sound District, 155 
Sudbury, Sudbury District,147, 
162 


Ontario South 


Belleville, Hastings Co., 252, 285 
Everton, Wellington Co., 352 
Grimsby, Niagara, 331 

Listowel, Perth Co., 341 
Rosemont, Dufferin Co., 328, 
346, 347 

Simcoe County including 
Alliston, 336-338 

Stratford, Perth Co., 216 


Vaughan Twp. see Vaughan Twp. 
Ontario South, Bruce County, 


Arran Township, 340-341 
Elsinore, Arran Twp., 211-212 
Oliphant and Fishing Islands, 


See also Disciples of Christ: Owen 
Sound church 

See also Fleming Newspapers 

See also Northern Business 
College 

See also Richardson Bond Wright 
See also Savings and Loan 
Companies 


=P: 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Walmsley, Thomas, 
218-219 


Pentecostalism 


Flower Pentecostal Heritage 
Center, 275 

Pentecostal Mission in Japan, 
225 

Pentecostal movement, 224-225, 
273 

Pentecostal, Vancouver, 274 
Thorkildsons in California, 274— 
275 


pioneer life, See Derby Township 


1840 to 1880 


prohibition 


Canada Temperance Act 1878, 
457 
Dunkin Act 1864, 457 


Prohibition (cont.) 
Mowat plebiscite 1894, 458 
See also WCTU 


—R- 


real estate activities 
Fleming, Jennie, 455 
Fleming, William, 406-407 
Married Women’s Real Estate 
Act, 455 
religion 
Brotherhood of Light, 219 
Methodism, 224 
Spiritualism, 244 
See also Disciples of Christ 
See also Pentecostalism 
See also Salvation Army 
Richardson, Bond, Wright (RBW) 
management, 307, 314, 316 
offset printing, 307-308, 316- 
317, 317p 
Photo Repro System, 307, 314 
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St. Christopher House, Toronto ON, 
321 
Salvation Army 
Canada, 270 
Fleming, Robert Alexander in 
USA, 224 
Thorkildsons in British 
Columbia, 272-273 
Saskatchewan 
Dinsmore,1930—1950, 350 
homesteading, Moosomin and 
Tantallon, 203, 203m, 204, 204p 
Moosomin, 202-203, 203m, 206 
Palliser's Triangle, 198, 199m 
Regina, 1905-1932, 205, 206— 
207 
Regina, Stewart Young, 331 
Savings and Loan Companies 
Grey & Bruce Trust and Savings 
Company, 305, 314, 348 
Owen Sound Building and 
Savings Society, 304, 348 
Owen Sound Grey & Bruce Loan 
& Savings Company, 305, 348 
Victoria & Grey Trust Company, 
305, 314, 316 
Victoria Trust and Savings 
Company, 305 
Scotland 
agriculture, 52 


alcohol, 42, 53 


Atholl (and maps), 3, 4, 9, 10, 
14-16m 
Bankfoot, Auchtergaven, 26 
Battle of Culloden, 9-10, 9p 
Coates of Fingask, Rhynd, 25 
diet, 52-53 
Dowally Parish, 4, 21, 185 
Dumfriesshire, 285 
Dundee in 1880, 290 
economic conditions, c 1790 to 
1850, 51-53, 54, 56 
education, 37, 49 
highland games, 30-31 
Isle of Islay, 298 
Jacobite rebellions, 9-10 
land ownership, 10-11 
language in Highlands, 48 
Mains of Kilmorich, Dowally, 
21, 22 
Perthshire ,4 
population mid-Atholl, 51t 
Queen Victoria's visit, 1842, 51 
Scalpay, Outer Hebrides, 372 
stone masonry, 38, 39p 
songs, 37 
tartans and plaids, 12-13, 13i 
trip by John Fleming to Scotland, 
1880, 290-291 
trip by Roy Fleming to Scotland, 
1903, 438 
See also Kirrandrum 
See also Logierait Parish and 
Village 
Scottish naming patterns, 41 
scrip or soldier's scrip, 93, 94 
Springfield farm and house 
board & batten house, 107, 
107p, 120, 120p, 267, 452 
chimney, 381p 
farm, 96, 318 
frame house, 421, 423, 424, 424s 
log house, 105-106, 105s, 
name of farm, 96, 107 
reunion 1927, 465, 467 
Stewarts: Scottish roots, 
origin of surname, Stewarts in 
Scotland, coat of arms, 8, 8i 
parents of Jean Stewart, 34 
siblings of Jean Stewart, 34-37 
Stewart Family Tree, 35¢ 
See also Name Index for 
individuals 


ae 


teacher training in Ontario, See 
education 

temperance See WCTU 

Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library, 
318 

Toronto 
1840s and 1850s, 69, 85 
downtown map, 83m 
First Baptist Church, 85, 85p 
King Street, 1835, 69i 
town walk, 1869, 453-454 

travel 
railways, 68, 475 
Rideau Canal, 66 
steamship on Lake Ontario, 66 
steamship, trans-Atlantic, in 
1880, 291 
timber ship in 1843, 63-65 
travel to Europe, 1936, Fleming, 
317-318 
travel to Europe 1936, 
McKinnon, 445 
travel to Italy, 1903, Fleming, 
460 
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Vaughan Township, 
1840s, arrival in Vaughan 
(Fleming), 70-72 
barn raising (Fleming), 77-78 
farming in Vaughan, 1840s-50s, 
75-78, 77p 
Grahame (Squire), Richard 
William, 71, 75 
King Road, 72 
Kleinberg and school, 72, 78-79 
Little Humber River, 71, 72, 74, 
77, 84 
livestock, 76, 
location of Fleming farm with 
maps, 72-74, 73m, 74m, 80, 84 
log cabin, 71, 71p 
pine stump fence, 80p 
population, 1842, 75t 
religion, 82 
Vaughan Township and area 
map, 70m 


—Ww- 
Washington State 


Foster, 244, 246 
Seattle, 241-242, 242p, 243 
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WCTU (Women's Christian 
Temperance Union) 
Seattle, WA, 245 
Owen Sound, ON, 456-459, 457p 
World War 1 
Agnew, James Roy, 179 
Brown, Albert Fleming, 335 
Brown, Myrtle, 333t, 334 
Clark, William John, 367, 368t 
Dobie, Davie Russell, 442 
Downey, William Marshall, 339-340 
Finch, Bertram Whitelaw, 154t 
Finch, Robert Lincoln, 156, 156t 
Finch, Roy Grant Fleming, 157c 
Finch, William Everett, 156, 156t 
Fleming, George Donald, 313 
Hahn, Morgan, 238 
Herald, William Melville, 149-150 
Ilves, John (U.S.) 263t, 266 
McAfee, James Kent (U.S.), 350t 
McFaul, William Lawrence, 414 
McIntyre, Archibald Fleming, 329t, 332 
Military Service Act, 1917, 398 
Mustard gas, 264 
Mutart, Leo, 411 
Mutart, Reginald, 411 
Ponton, Richard, 176, 176t 
Wyllie, George Herbert, 264, 264i 
World War II 
Downey, William Marshall, 340 
farmerettes, 321, 340 
Fleming, Bruce, 441 
Fleming, George Howard, 312 
Fleming, Norman Henry (U.S.) 435t 
Henry, William Frank, 163t 
MacIntyre, John Scott, 319 
McKay, John Brown, 314 
Wyllie, James Douglas (U.S.) 263t 
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People will not look forward to posterity, who 
never look backward to their ancestors. 


Edmund Burke 


The Alexander Fleming family laboured for seven years to save for their voyage to 
Canada. In 1843, Alexander and Jean, with their eight children, crossed the Atlantic 
on a timber ship, leaving their Perthshire home in Scotland to cut farmland from the 
forests. With a newborn ninth child, the family settled first in Vaughan Township, York 
County, Ontario. In 1850, they made the arduous trip north to the newly surveyed 
Derby Township of Grey County. 


This book is about the family’s determination and resourcefulness as pioneers in 
Kilsyth. We follow their endeavours and accomplishments and those of their children 
and grandchildren—the Finches, Agnews, and Flemings—through the dramatic eco- 
nomic and social changes of the late 1800s and early decades of the 1900s. 

Some remained in Owen Sound and Grey County; a few moved into the Niagara 
Region and other parts of Southern Ontario. Several joined the migration to the 
Canadian West or found opportunities in the United States. The Fleming descendants 
remember and cherish the family migration saga to this day. 


Ruth (Fleming) Larmour 

Ruth has deep roots in Grey County. Her grandfather, Roy F. Fleming, worked with his 
cousin C.A. Fleming and his uncle William Fleming, both of Owen Sound, in the early 
1900s to record the story of emigration and settlement. Ruth inherited Roy’s papers 
and sketches, along with his passion for family history as a legacy. 


Gwen Harris 

Gwen, a researcher and information specialist, supplemented the stories in the Fleming 
Family papers with further historical and genealogical research, to create this written 
history of the Fleming family over several generations. 


Website: flemingsderbytownship.ca 
ISBN 978-1 -77835-083-2 


